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SALT  II  TREATY 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1979 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:35  a.m.,  in  room  318, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Frank  Church  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Church,  Pell,  Biden,  Stone,  Sarbanes,  Zorinsky, 
Javits,  Percy,  Helms,  Hayakawa,  and  Lugar. 

Senator  Stone  [presiding].  The  committee  will  please  come  to 
order. 

OPENING  statement 

This  morning  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  continues 
its  examination  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  by  receiving  testimony  from 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

First  we  will  hear  from  a  panel  consisting  of  Senators  Hatfield, 
Garn,  and  Hart. 

Finally,  we  will  receive  testimony  from  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  requested  to  testify:  Congressmen  Bingham,  Bauman, 
Carr,  and  Downey. 

First  we  will  have  our  panel  of  Senators.  I  will  ask  that  you  each 
present  your  statements.  Senator  Hatfield  first,  followed  by  Sena- 
tor Garn  and  then  Senator  Hart.  Then  members  of  the  committee 
will  ask  questions  which  they  may  have. 

I  understand  that  Senators  Hatfield  and  Garn  have  conflicting 
meetings  and  may  have  to  leave  early,  so  members  of  the  commit- 
tee may  wish  to  direct  their  questions  to  these  two  Senators  first. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  you  here  this  morning  and  ask  you  to 
proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARK  O.  HATFIELD,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 

FROM  OREGON 

Senator  Hatfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored  to  be 
here  this  morning  and  appreciate  the  privilege  of  testifying  before 
your  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Percy,  Senator  Lugar,  on  a  September 
day  in  1945,  I  set  out  in  a  small  landing  craft  from  Kure,  Japan,  up 
the  estuary  to  Hiroshima.  We  arrived  to  be  among  the  first  outsid- 
ers to  view  the  destruction  of  the  bomb  which  had  been  dropped 
there  the  previous  month.  Many  of  those  who  had  died  from  that 
atomic  bomb  and  its  aftereffects  had  not  yet  been  buried. 

My  personal  response  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
bomb,  in  all  probability,  had  saved  my  own  life.  I  was  with  the 
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naval  forces  which  had  been  through  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa;  we 
were  scheduled  to  invade  mainland  Japan,  with  an  expected  huge 
number  of  U.S.  casualties.  As  we  approached  Hiroshima,  I  remem- 
ber wondering  what  the  cost  of  this  act,  which  had  probably  pre- 
served my  life,  was. 

What  I  saw  in  Hiroshima  that  day  was  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  my  mind  and  spirit.  The  devastation  was  so  total,  so  indis- 
criminate, and  so  stark  that  it  is  difficult  to  recount  my  reactions. 

I  witnessed  then  the  effects  of  a  horror  that  is  too  terrible  to 
imagine.  It  jarred  me  to  the  depths  of  my  being  and  burned  a 
lasting  image  in  my  conscience. 

My  attitudes  and  convictions  about  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
arms  race  are  rooted  in  that  experience.  It  is  my  reference  point  as 
I  try  to  respond  to  the  ongoing  arms  race,  the  negotiations  intend- 
ed to  control  it,  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  now  being  considered  by 
this  committee. 

The  bomb  that  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima  immediately  killed 
78,150  people,  injured  84,000  people,  and  demolished  62,000  build- 
ings. It  destroyed  the  city.  Thousands  more  died  later,  and  today  its 
aftermath  is  still  being  felt  in  the  lives  of  those  who  were  its 
victims. 

By  today's  standards,  it  was  a  very  small  bomb,  equaling  about 
13  kilotons,  or  13,000  tons  of  dynamite. 

Since  that  day,  the  United  States  has  built  an  arsenal  of  more 
than  30,000  tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  The  9,994  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  of  this  arsenal,  when  compared  according  to 
what  specialists  call  equivalent  megatonnage,  meaning  the  area  on 
the  ground  which  is  destroyed  by  a  bomb,  are  equal  to  76,363 
Hiroshima  bombs.  When  compared  according  to  raw  explosive 
power,  our  present  strategic  arsenal  equals  246,000  Hiroshimas. 
And  when  our  entire  stockpile  is  included,  tactical  and  strategic, 
the  raw  explosive  power  equals  that  of  615,385  Hiroshima  bombs. 
The  potential  kill-power  of  this  stockpile,  it  has  been  estimated,  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  humanity  not  once,  but  a  dozen  times. 

Futuba  Kitayama,  who  was  a  33-year-old  housewife  when  the 
atomic  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima,  also  remembers  what  she  saw  and 
felt.  She  said: 

Under  the  bridge  were  floating,  like  dead  dogs  or  cats,  many  corpses,  barely 
covered  by  tattered  clothes.  In  the  shallow  water  near  the  bank,  a  woman  was  lying 
face  upward,  her  breasts  torn  away  and  blood  spurting.  A  horrifying  scene  *  '  *  I 
wondered  if  the  hell  that  my  grandmother  had  told  me  so  much  about  in  my 
childhood  had  fallen  upon  the  earth. 

The  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal,  matched  by  a  comparable  Soviet  arse- 
nal, can  now  create  this  hell  on  earth  tens  of  thousands  of  times 
over. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  when 
they  began  more  than  a  decade  ago,  was  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
escalating  quality  and  quantity  of  nuclear  weaponry.  •  Judged  ac- 
cording to  that  goal,  the  process  has  failed.  Since  we  first  began 
talking  about  limiting  nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  has 
tripled  its  strategic  nuclear  stockpile.  Since  the  first  SALT  agree- 
ment was  signed,  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  roughly  doubled  their  arsenals. 

The  prospects  under  the  proposed  SALT  II  Treaty  are  no  better, 
and  in  some  respects  are  worse. 


Since  SALT  I,  the  United  States  has  been  producing  2.2  new 
strategic  weapons  per  day,  or  800  annually.  During  the  lifetime  of 
SALT  II,  the  United  States  will  produce  4.9  new  strategic  nuclear 
bombs  each  day.  The  rate  of  production  will  more  than  double. 

Some  of  these  bombs  will  replace  existing  ones  which  will  be 
dismantled.  Others  will  be  net  increases  in  the  overall  number  of 
U.S.  warheads,  which  will  rise  from  9,994  to  about  13,054  by  1985. 

Specifically,  these  warheads  will  be  placed  on  new  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  systems:  As  many  as  2,840  bombs  on  cruise  mis- 
siles; 2,688  warheads  on  the  Trident  missiles;  2,000  warheads,  now 
likely  to  be  550  kilotons  each,  on  the  M-X  missiles  after  1985. 

The  following  replacements  on  existing  weapons  systems  will  be 
made:  1,000  new  and  very  powerful  bombs  placed  on  our  B-52's; 
900  new  Mark  12- A  warheads  put  onto  300  Minuteman  III  missiles; 
the  probable  replacement  of  the  present  3,000  warheads  on  our 
Poseidon  missiles  with  3,000  new  warheads. 

Thus,  under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  is  able  and  likely  to  manufacture  a  total  number  of 
weapons  equal  to  and  perhaps  even  surpassing  the  total  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  our  present  strategic  arsenal.  Including  the 
M-X  warhead,  and  assuming  that  the  present  Poseidon  warheads 
are  replaced  with  new  ones,  the  United  States  will  produce  12,428 
new  nuclear  bombs.  These  warheads,  built  with  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  will  equal  in  their  destructive  power  on  the  ground,  88,909 
Hiroshimas. 

Since  many  of  these  new  warheads  will  replace  existing  ones,  the 
net  gain  to  our  arsenal  is  less.  But  the  rate  of  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  bomb  production  will  more  than  double  during  the  time  of 
SALT  II. 

Soviet  warhead  production  is  likewise  unrestrained.  Under  SALT 
II,  their  present  4,500  strategic  warheads  will  be  doubled.  Though 
smaller  in  total  number,  many  of  these  warheads  are  more  power- 
ful in  raw  terms  than  those  of  the  United  States,  although  less 
accurate. 

I  do  not  understand,  therefore,  how  the  SALT  II  Treaty  can  be 
heralded  as  a  significant  step  in  arms  control.  I  do  not  even  know 
how  it  can  honestly  be  termed  a  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty. 

It  allows  the  arms  race  to  continue  and  to  accelerate.  What 
modest  curtailments  it  does  impose  shrink  into  near  insignificance, 
in  my  judgment,  in  the  face  of  what  the  treaty  permits. 

This  includes  not  only  the  quantity  of  nuclear  warheads  which 
are  added,  but  even  more  so,  the  qualitative  leaps  which  will  be 
made.  The  new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons  systems,  all  allowed 
under  SALT  II,  will  grant  to  the  United  States  an  assured  ability 
to  eliminate  Soviet  land-based  missiles.  As  both  sides  deploy  weap- 
ons capable  of  a  first  strike,  the  actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
becomes  all  the  more  likely;  nuclear  war  is  put  on  a  hair  trigger. 

Thus  SALT  II  fails  to  reverse  the  two  most  central  dangers  of  the 
arms  race:  First,  the  increase  in  weapons;  and  second,  the  qualita- 
tive improvements  which  increase  the  likelihood  of  using  those 
weapons. 

In  the  years  which  will  be  covered  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  each 
day  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons  will  become  a  more  likely, 
rather  than   a  less  likely,  event.   With  first  strike  counterforce 


weapons  on  both  sides,  the  strategic  environment  will  become  in- 
creasingly insecure;  the  world  will  become  less  safe. 

In  response  to  such  realities,  it  is  commonly  asked:  "Wouldn't 
this  situation  be  even  worse  without  SALT  II?"  But  that  is  the 
wrong  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Rather,  the  Senate  must  ask  how,  in  giving  advice  and  consent 
on  SALT  II,  we  can  rescue  ourselves  from  this  desperate  situation. 
We  cannot  merely  express  the  hope  that  SALT  III  will  be  better. 
We  simply  do  not  have  the  time.  Weapons  with  a  clear  first  strike 
counterforce  capability  will  be  in  place  before  then.  And  it  seems, 
in  my  judgment,  to  be  naive  and  foolhardy  to  trust  that  the  negoti- 
ating process,  dominated  by  the  military  bureaucracies  of  both 
countries,  will  do  any  better  in  the  future.  In  the  past,  it  has  barely 
inched  along,  while  the  arms  race  has  sped  us  on  toward  oblivion. 

The  Senate  and  the  public  have  a  rare  opportunity  now  to  dra- 
matically affect  the  course  of  those  negotiations,  reshaping  them 
with  the  force  of  moral  conscience  and  sanity.  It  will  most  likely  be 
years  before  we  will  have  such  an  opportunity  again,  if  ever. 

We  must  convert  SALT  II  into  an  effective  instrument  for  stop- 
ping the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  most  simple  way  to  do  so  is  for  both  sides  to  agree  to  stop 
where  they  are  now,  knowing  that  for  either  side  to  continue 
adding  to  its  arsenal  is  fruitless,  meaningless,  and  irrational.  This 
recognizes  that  notions  of  being  ahead  or  behind  in  the  competition 
for  greater  global  overkill  are  without  sanity  or  worth. 

For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  which  would  mutually  prohibit  further  testing,  develop- 
ment, or  deployment  of  any  new  strategic  weapons  system  not 
already  deployed.  It  would  prohibit  deployment  of  any  additional 
number  of  strategic  arms  beyond  what  each  side  possesses.  This 
moratorium  amendment  would  freeze  the  strategic  arms  race;  it 
would  stop  escalation  by  simply  halting  it. 

In  so  doing,  it  would  prevent  the  full  deployment  of  first  strike 
counterforce  weapons  on  both  sides;  it  would  stop  the  next  and 
most  dangerous  step  in  the  arms  race.  But,  most  importantly,  it 
would  represent  a  joint  declaration  that  this  race  is  not  worth 
winning,  and  that  we  each  passed  long  ago  the  threshold  of  sanity 
in  our  nuclear  weapons  competition. 

The  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  of  both  countries  are  more  rough- 
ly equal  now  than  they  have  been  for  decades.  Specific  differences 
still  exist  in  accuracy,  numbers  of  warheads,  throw-weight,  and 
explosive  power  of  bombs.  The  concept  of  SALT  II  is  to  allow  each 
side  to  escalate  its  arsenals  in  a  prescribed  manner  in  order  to 
reach  a  greater  future  parity. 

Why  not  instead  simply  stop  where  we  are;  and  then  negotiate 
how  each  side  will  reduce  its  arsenals  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
possible  cne-side  advantages. 

Though  such  an  idea  sounds  fundamental,  it  has  not  been  pro- 
posed by  the  U.S.  negotiators.  Neither  the  Soviet  response  nor  that 
by  the  U.S.  Government  can  be  known  for  certain  until  the  mora- 
torium proposal  is  set  into  the  heart  of  the  negotiating  process. 

If  adopted,  such  an  amendment  would  dramatically  change  the 
climate  of  the  SALT  negotiations.  Obviously,  its  incorporation  into 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  would  require  further  discussions  with  the 


Soviets.  But  those  talks  would  focus  finally  on  what  the  SALT 
negotiations  were  intended  to  do:  How  to  halt  the  arms  race  and 
fairly  reduce  our  nuclear  arsenals.  It  would  also  set  an  essential 
foundation  to  stop  the  menacing  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
into  Third  World  nations. 

The  hell  which  I  witnessed  personally  at  Hiroshima  is  like  a 
small  spark  when  compared  to  the  capacity  for  the  inferno  which 
we  now  possess,  and  will  greatly  increase  under  SALT  IL 

We  must  break  free  of  the  mindset  which  allows  us  to  multiply 
the  potential  for  the  horror  of  Hiroshima  thousands  of  times  over 
without  any  moral  qualm,  without  any  spiritual  hesitation,  and 
without  any  cry  of  conscience. 

Rev.  Kiyoshi  Tanimoto  was  just  outside  Hiroshima  when  the 
bomb  fell.  He  came  into  the  city  after  the  blast  and  he  recalls  in 
these  words: 

I  remember  people  lying  in  the  park  near  our  home,  swollen  to  two  times  their 
size,  crying,  "Water,  water."  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  where  I  was,  everything 
was  so  quiet.  People  were  lying  on  the  ground  with  me,  dead  *  *  *.  There  was  no 
animosity  toward  Americans,  but  since  we  saw  the  worst  part  of  war,  which  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  human  history,  we  began  to  hate  war  itself  *  *  *.  So  we 
regretted  we  had  been  involved  in  war  itself  *  *  *.  We  should  not  repeat  this  war 
psychology. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I,  having  been  in  Hiroshima,  also 
share  that  same  conclusion  about  hating  war. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  could  hear  and  heed  these  memories  and 
break  the  psychology  which  so  binds  us  to  this  race  toward  obliv- 
ion. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman  [presiding].  Senator  Hatfield,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  very  moving  statement. 

The  committee  is  scheduled  to  hear  first  from  three  Senators: 
Senator  Hatfield,  who  has  just  delivered  his  testimony;  Senator 
Garn,  who  is  about  to  deliver  his;  and  Senator  Hart,  who  has  come 
into  the  room. 

Senator  Hart,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  join  the  other 
two  Senators  at  the  witness  table.  Then  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
committee  to  address  questions  to  all  three  of  you  as  a  panel. 

We  will  next  ask  Senator  Garn  if  he  would  like  to  proceed  with 
his  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAKE  GARN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

UTAH> 

Senator  Garn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  You 
have  already  heard  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  and  you  have 
graciously  allowed  me  to  sit  with  you  for  some  of  that  testimony. 
So,  I  will  not  belabor  the  specific  points  that  have  already  been 
made. 

My  formal  statement  for  this  hearing  describes  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  setting  in  which  SALT  II  should  be  considered,  it  outlines 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  appropriate  and  growing  consensus  as  to 
the  perspective  from  which  to  examine  the  SALT  Treaty   now 
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before  this  committee,  and  finally,  it  offers  some  thoughts  on  our 
political/military  situation  and  some  suggestions  which  I  hope  will 
help  insure  that  SALT  II  and  the  SALT  process  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  best  inter  3sts  of  the  United  States  and  the  prospects  of  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  last  point.  Some  might  think  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  my  criticism  of  this  treaty,  but  I  have  said  it  all  along 
and  I  continue  to  say  it:  I  want  a  SALT  Treaty.  I  believe  the 
majority  of  Americans  want  a  SALT  Treaty,  as  several  surveys  of 
public  opinion  have  shown. 

My  concern  is  with  this  SALT  Treaty.  Although  I  have  not  had 
the  immediate  experience  which  Senator  Hatfield  did  with  Hiroshi- 
ma, I  served  in  Japan  some  10  or  12  years  after  World  War  II  and 
was  stationed  some  25  miles  from  Hiroshima.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions I  visited  what  at  that  time  was  mostly  a  rebuilt  city. 

But  those  of  you  who  have  not  seen  the  museum  that  still 
remains  there  close  to  ground  zero  should  go  see  it  some  time  and 
look  at  it's  photographs.  Although  I  have  not  had  Senator  Hat- 
field's immediate  moving  experience,  I  share  his  concern  not  only 
for  war,  but  especially  for  nuclear  war. 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  I  am  sometimes  labeled  in  the  press  as  a 
hardliner  against  this  treaty,  I  think  the  committee  and  most  of 
my  colleagues  know  where  I  come  from  on  this  issue.  I  got  started 
in  it  as  a  member  of  the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  some  V-k  years  ago,  before  SALT  II 
actually  became  an  issue  before  the  Senate.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  that  I  very  much  would  like  to  see  an  arms  control  treaty.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  certainly  it  is  in  the  interests  of  our  peoples  that 
we  limit,  and  eventually  reduce,  the  numbers  of  nuclear  arms 
which  both  countries  have. 

But  I  think  SALT  II,  as  drafted,  fails  to  confront  the  realities  of 
the  world  today,  particularly  the  undeniable  trend  toward  Soviet 
military  superiority.  In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  treaty,  as  it  is 
presently  written,  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Rather  than  take  the  time  of  the  committee  today  to  go  into  a 
very  lengthy  statement  with  a  lot  of  attachments  and  amendments, 
I  would  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  summary  statement  and 
that  my  entire  testimony,  along  with  several  proposed  amendments 
and  related  attachments,  be  included  in  the  hearing  record.  I  think 
each  of  you  has  a  copy  of  my  statement  and  the  material  appended 
thereto.  Of  course,  I  would  be  happy  then  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Senator  Garn.  Thank  you. 

I  am  both  pleased  and  concerned  with  the  direction  the  debate 
on  SALT  II  has  taken  since  this  committee  began  its  consideration 
of  this  treaty  in  July.  Like  many  others,  I  have  always  been  con- 
vinced that  consideration  of  this  treaty  would  produce  the  most 
significant  debate  on  the  foreign  and  military  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  many  decades.  I  have  always  felt  that  SALT  cannot  and 
must  not  be  considered  in  a  vacuum.  It  must  represent  a  thorough 
examination  of  what  we  believe  America's  role  should  be  in  the 


world  and  then  be  evaluated  in  the  context  of  the  broad  foreign 
policy  objectives  which  such  an  examination  should  produce. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  happy  that  the  discussion  of  the  treaty, 
both  in  the  form  of  these  hearings  as  well  as  in  the  press,  has 
evolved  into  a  discussion  of  the  broader  questions  of  our  relations 
with  our  allies,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  status  of  the  strategic  balance  and  our  own 
defense  capabilities. 

The  reality  of  the  linkage  between  SALT  and  our  overall  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  dramatically  illustrated  in 
recent  weeks  by  the  discovery  of  the  Soviet  combat  forces  in  Cuba. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  for  the  Senate  now  to  consider  SALT  II 
in  its  broad  and  proper  perspective.  Indeed,  the  committee  should 
undertake  to  amend  this  treaty  while  we  wait  for  the  Soviets  to 
remove  their  combat  forces  from  Cuba. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  concerned  that  we  not  lose 
sight  of  the  treaty  itself.  I  have  seen  the  debate  develop.  It  started 
out  that  we  were  going  to  consider  SALT  II  in  a  vacuum,  and  all 
other  considerations  and  linkages  of  any  type  would  not  be  consid- 
ered. Although,  as  I  have  just  stated,  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
considering  it  in  a  much  broader  context,  I  look  at  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  demands  for  increased  military  spending,  much 
of  which  I  agree  with,  and  to  the  issue  of  Cuba,  and  I  fear  we  may 
be  losing  sight  of  the  specific  inequities  of  this  treaty. 

The  Russian  troops  in  Cuba  are  important  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  removed  or  this  treaty  should  not  be  ratified,  because  the 
Soviets  are  questioning  our  will,  they  are  testing  us.  Those  troops 
certainly  are  not  a  threat  to  the  United  States,  but  in  the  geopoliti- 
cal area,  I  think  they  present  a  significant  threat  to  our  will  and 
our  willingness  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  issues  come  up,  and  they  are  impor- 
tant and  should  be  considered,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
treaty  itself.  I  believe  it  is  a  flawed  treaty  and  we  should  still  make 
the  basic  decision  on  whether  this  treaty  is  ratified  or  not  on  the 
substance  of  the  treaty.  This  treaty  has  implications  for  our  ability 
as  a  nation  to  deal  with  all  of  these  worldwide  problems. 

As  I  indicate  in  considerable  detail  in  my  prepared  statement, 
such  promises  of  increased  defense  spending,  even  if  fulfilled,  are 
simply  not  enough.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  ful- 
filled, however  sincerely  the  President  or  the  Congress  may  be 
committed  to  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  treaty,  if  ratified,  will  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  Its  terms  and  all  that  they  imply  must  be 
observed.  It  is  not  just  a  piece  of  paper,  a  collection  of  words  or 
slogans.  It  cannot  be  ratified  and  tucked  away  in  the  National 
Archives  while  we  move  on,  at  will,  to  correct  the  serious  deficien- 
cies in  our  military  posture.  Its  very  terms  will  not  allow  that.  Its 
language,  having  the  force  of  law,  and  its  spirit  will  constrain  us  in 
meeting  the  growing  threat  to  our  national  security. 

The  pertinent  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  are  we  better  off  with 
SALT  II  or  without  it. 

As  my  statement  makes  clear,  I  believe  that  we  are  better  off 
with  no  SALT  Treaty  than  with  this  SALT  Treaty,  as  it  is  current- 
ly written. 
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Why  do  I  say  that?  Simply  put,  it  is  because  this  treaty  is  unfair, 
it  is  unverifiable,  and  it  is  not  arms  control. 

I  would  like  to  expand  on  that,  following  Senator  Hatfield's 
statement,  because  there  is  something  that  might  surprise  a  lot  of 
people.  Senator  Hatfield,  Senator  McGovern,  and  I  are  in  complete 
accord  that  this  treaty  is  not  an  arms  control  treaty.  It  is  really  a 
sham  and  a  fraud  on  the  American  people  to  indicate  to  them  that 
somehow  the  treaty  does  reduce  the  possibilities  of  nuclear  war, 
does  reduce  tensions  in  the  world,  and  will  make  us  more  secure. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  hypothetical  example  from  my  detailed 
testimony. 

All  of  you  know  that  SALT  II  would  result  in  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  Soviet  launchers,  or  SNDV's.  This  agreement 
took  7  years  to  negotiate.  Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  SALT 
III  would  result  in  more?  I  do  not. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  me  suggest  hypothetically  that 
SALT  III  will  result  in  an  absolutely  incredible  level  of  arms 
reduction.  This  goes  to  the  argument  of  the  administration  that, 
whatever  else  we  look  at  in  SALT  II,  it  is  part  of  the  process  and  if 
we  defeat  it,  we  do  not  have  a  good  base  for  negotiating  SALT  III. 

I  fail  to  understand  the  logic  of  allowing  these  massive  increases 
in  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  and  saying  that  that  is  a  good 
base  for  negotiating  SALT  III.  It  is  very  much  as  if  I  went  to 
someone  who  had  just  negotiated  a  new  rental  agreement  with  his 
landlord.  He  comes  back  and  says:  "Oh,  I  am  so  happy,  I  have  been 
tough  in  my  bargaining.  I  am  only  going  to  have  a  300-percent 
increase  in  my  rent.  But  my  landlord  has  agreed  to  immediately  sit 
down  in  new  negotiations  and  talk  about  reducing  that  rent." 

For  argument's  sake,  let  me  go  back  and  hypothetically  suggest 
again  that  we  have  this  large  reduction  in  SALT  III.  Let's  say  it  is 
a  50-percent  reduction  that  we  are  going  to  achieve  under  some 
future  President,  a  reduction  from  2,250  SNDV's  to  1,125  delivery 
vehicles.  There  are  many  things  that  you  could  postulate  under 
this  reduction,  but  one  that  is  certainly  realistic  and  is  a  possibility 
is  the  following  force  posture.  The  Soviet  Union  for  example,  could 
have  600  MIRVed  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  with  10  war- 
heads allowed  under  the  treaty,  or  6,000  warheads;  500  MIRVed 
sea  launched  ballistic  missiles  with  14  warheads  allowed  under  the 
treaty,  or  7,000  warheads;  25  cruise  missile  carriers  with  28  cruise 
missiles,  or  700  warheads. 

Hence,  the  net  result  of  SALT  I,  SALT  II,  and  SALT  III,  despite 
an  attempted  decrease  of  Soviet  delivery  vehicles,  would  be  an 
increase  in  Soviet  strategic  force  from  1,000  warheads  in  1969,  to 
5,000  warheads  in   1979,  to   13,700  warheads  in  the  late   1980^s. 

This  does  not  even  count  the  Backfire  force  which  may  reach  350 
to  400  by  1985;  500  to  550  by  1990;  assuming  4  to  10  bombs  per 
aircraft,  there  are  another  1,600  to  5,500  warheads  that  could  be 
used  against  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  pointed  out  that  we  could  have  similar 
increases  on  our  side. 

So,  if  we  do  not  get  any  other  message  over  to  the  American 
people,  or  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  let  us  debunk  the 
myth  that  this  is  arms  control  or  any  realistic  arms  limitation.  The 
limits  are  so  high  as  to  be  an  insult  to  our  intelligence.  To  continue 


to  hear  that  through  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  we  are  going  to  cut  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war  by  increasing  by  10,  12,  or  13  times  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads— well,  gentlemen,  I  fail  to  understand 
that.  I  cannot  understand  such  propaganda  that  comes  out,  that 
this  is  the  way  to  promote  peace,  by  allowing  massive  increases  in 
the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  on  both  sides. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  does  not  place  the  United  States  in  a  more 
stable  or  more  secure  military  posture.  It  fails  to  do  so,  because  it 
decreases  the  protection  of  the  U.S.  homeland,  it  fails  to  undergird 
our  alliance  structure,  and  it  creates  a  perception  of  Soviet  superi- 
ority. 

This  treaty  would  promote  Soviet  force  development  and  con- 
strain U.S.  force  improvements  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  Soviet 
disarming  first  strike  possible  by  the  late  1980's.  It  would  restrict 
defense  cooperation  with  our  allies;  it  would  stimulate  decoupling 
of  U.S.  strategic  forces  from  the  defense  of  Europe.  Further,  it 
would  give  the  Soviets  a  politically  meaningful  nuclear  superiority 
based  on  static  and  dynamic  indicators  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance. 

Acceptance  of  this  treaty  would  be  a  signal  of  our  intentions  not 
to  oppose  Soviet  adventurism  in  the  world.  It  would  tell  the  world 
that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  second  best.  It  would  tell  the  world 
that  we  refused  to  face  the  new  realities  of  the  world  situation,  a 
world  in  which  the  tired  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruction  is 
no  longer  valid  because  it  is  no  longer  mutual. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  is  not  the  kind  of  statement  I  want  to  make 
to  the  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be  the  kind  of 
statement  we  need  to  make.  It  does  not  need  to  be  an  either-or 
question.  It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Senate  merely  to 
consent  to  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the  President.  We  can,  and  must, 
advise  the  President.  We  can,  and  must,  shape  a  new  statement  out 
of  the  raw  material  provided  us  by  the  President  and  by  the 
testimony  presented  before  this  committee. 

I  believe  we  can  have  arms  control  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  can 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  assure  our  security  in  the  face  of  the 
Soviet  buildup. 

We  can  show  our  allies  that  our  military  strength  will  remain  a 
viable  deterrent,  that  we  can  be  relied  upon  to  use  that  strength 
for  their  protection.  Only  then,  in  fact,  can  we  realistically  ask 
them  to  carry  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  for  maintaining  the 
defense  of  the  Western  World. 

In  June  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
renegotiation  of  SALT  II.  I  said  at  the  time  that  I  did  not  expect  to 
pursue  the  comprehensive  approach  represented  by  my  renegoti- 
ation resolution,  but  that  I  was  introducing  the  resolution  to  illus- 
trate in  concrete  terms  the  fact  that  this  treaty  could  be  improved 
across  the  board. 

That  resolution  contained  several  amendments  which  I  believe 
are  essential  to  make  this  treaty  acceptable,  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  proposed  increases  in  strategic  weapons  procurement.  It 
is  those  amendments  that  I  have  attached  to  my  statement  for  the 
consideration  of  this  committee.  They  deal  with  the  Backfire 
bomber,  heavy  missiles,  the  multiple  protective  structure  basing 
mode,  the  noncircumvention  provision,  verification,  prohibition  of 
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deliberate  concealment  measures,  GLCM  and  SLCM  range  exten- 
sion, Protocol  extension,  and  agreed  statements  and  common  un- 
derstandings. The  actual  legislative  language  is  contained  in  the 
submission  that  I  have  before  the  committee  as  are  explanations  of 
each  amendment. 

These  amendments  represent  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of  many 
Senators.  They  seek  equity,  real  arms  control,  crisis  stability,  and 
verifiability.  They  represent  a  step  which  I  believe  we  must  take.  If 
the  Soviets  agree  to  these  changes,  which  I  believe  are  reasonable 
and  fair,  then  both  nations  will  have  saved  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars,  the  relations  will  be  improved,  and  tensions  relieved. 

If  the  Soviets  refuse,  then  we  will  have  been  given  a  clear  signal 
of  what  their  ultimate  intent  is.  We  will  then  have  time  to 
reinvigorate  our  military  forces  in  such  a  way  that  the  Soviets  will 
have  a  real  incentive  to  negotiate  a  viable  and  fair  treaty. 

We  will  benefit  in  either  case. 

I  believe  that  amending  SALT  II  is  the  lowest  risk  policy  in  the 
long  run.  The  security  of  our  Nation  and  an  adequate  defense  are 
more  important  than  any  single  document.  Let  us  admit  that  we 
have  a  problem  in  our  strategic  posture  and  not  construct  a  palace 
of  mirrors  consisting  of  SALT  III  hopes,  unilateral  reservations, 
and  uncertain  projections  of  how  much  we  plan  to  spend  on  de- 
fense. 

The  Senate,  beginning  with  this  committee,  has  a  real  opportuni- 
ty before  it.  We  can  tell  the  world  that  we  are  committed  to 
defense  of  the  values  of  freedom  and  democracy.  We  can  assure 
them  that  while  we  are  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  new  czars 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  we  do  not  intend  to  do  so  on  terms  that  are 
acceptable  only  to  them;  that  there  are,  in  fact,  limits  on  what  we 
will  tolerate  in  their  efforts  to  create  a  new  Russian  empire. 

The  American  people  are  not  fooled  by  Soviet  claims  of  virtue, 
innocence,  and  peaceful  intent.  As  their  elected  representatives,  we 
should  not  be  either.  They  do  not  want  a  treaty  that  is  weighed  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  should  not  ratify  such  a  treaty. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  consider  carefully  the  choice  that  is 
before  it.  Accept  the  treaty  language  as  inviolate  and  untouchable 
with  its  weaknesses  compensated  for  ineffectively  by  declarations, 
reservations,  understandings,  or  increased  military  spending  that 
sound  reassuring  but  are  not  really  effective;  or,  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  transforming  it  into  the  kind  of  real,  meaningful  document 
it  should  be — one  that  establishes  the  United  States  commitment 
to  meaningful  arms  control  in  the  framework  of  a  military  posture 
that  will  preserve  the  interests  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  the  free  world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  committee  and  the  Senate  will  choose  the 
latter  course. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Garn,  for  your 
statement. 

Your  full  statement  and  your  recommended  amendments  will  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

Senator  Garn.  Thank  you. 

[Senator  Garn's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Jake  Garn 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  you  today.  You  have  already  heard  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses, 
and  you  have  graciously  allowed  me  to  sit  with  you  for  some  of  that  testimony,  so  I 
will  not  belabor  the  specific  points  that  have  been  made.  I  will  describe  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  setting  in  which  SALT  II  should  be  considered.  I  will  then  attempt, 
briefly,  to  outline  what  I  believe  is  an  appropriate  and  growing  consensus  as  to  the 
perspective  from  which  to  examine  the  SALT  Treaty  now  before  this  committee. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  offer  some  thoughts  on  our  situation  and  some 
suggestions  which  I  hope  will  help  to  ensure  that  SALT  II,  and  the  SALT  process, 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  prospects  of  a 
peaceful  world.  Let  me  emphasize  that  last  point.  Some  might  think  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  my  criticism  of  this  treaty,  but  I  have  said  it  all  along,  and  I  continue  to 
say  it:  I  want  a  SALT  Treaty.  I  believe  the  majority  of  Americans  want  a  SALT 
Treaty,  as  several  surveys  of  public  opinion  have  shown.  My  concern  is  with  this 
SALT  Treaty  and  with  its  failure  to  confront  the  realities  of  the  world  today, 
particularly  the  undeniable  trend  toward  Soviet  military  superiority.  In  short,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  treaty,  as  it  is  presently  written,  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  our 
national  security. 

THE  setting 

SALT  II  is  the  result  of  many  events  and  processes.  It  is  the  product  of  a  series  of 
events,  doctrines  and  principles.  As  such,  it  is  a  document  that  makes  a  statement 
reflecting  the  forces  that  have  created  it.  However,  it  should  and  will  also  set  the 
tone  for  the  future.  Consequently,  it  should  at  least  imply  the  direction  in  which  we 
should  move  and  establish  objectives  towards  which  we  can  plan  and  work. 

The  treaty,  then  is  an  important  document.  It  is  an  historic  document.  It  is  not  an 
inconsequential  piece  of  paper.  This  Committee  knows  that  better  than  I  do.  But 
there  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  the  treaty  is  merely  symbolic,  that  it  can  be 
ratified  and  tucked  away  in  the  national  archives,  while  we  move  on  at  will  to 
correct  the  admitted,  serious  deficiencies  in  our  military  posture.  I  think  they  are 
wrong.  If  we  do  not  have  the  resolve  to  vote  for  the  amendments  and  reservations 
which  will  allow  us  to  achieve  our  basic  military  requirements,  then  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  we  will  find  excuses  not  to  cast  the  much  harder  votes  for  manpower, 
hardware,  and  training  which  will  make  us  more  than  the  crippled  giant  that  we 
have  become.  This  is  a  nation  of  laws,  and  a  treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Therefore,  let's  not  vote  for  a  law  which  says  to  the  world,  we  are  willing  to  accept 
second  place  militarily.  If  we  do,  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will  never  forgive 
us,  because  while  a  strong  "second"  to  the  Soviets  may  be  enough  in  the  near  term 
to  protect  our  own  paradise  of  consumer  satisfaction,  it  will  not  be  enough  of  a  basis 
upon  which  allies  and  neutrals  can  safely  pin  their  own  security. 

I  favor  making  SALT  II  a  success  for  U.S.  security  and  a  milestone  for  real  arms 
control.  I  am  not,  however,  interested  in  voting  for  a  SALT  II  Treaty  that  would 
legitimize  a  global  "Brezhnev  Doctrine",  a  doctrine  that  justifies  intervention  any- 
where in  the  world  to  support  so-called  "fraternal  socialist  forces."  It  is  clear  that 
the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  and  Monroe  Doctrine  have  now  clashed — only  one  will 
prevail. 

A  shift  of  power 

During  the  late  sixties  and  seventies  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  taken  new  directions  in  establishing  their  role  as  world  leaders.  The  Kremlin 
has  sought  to  improve  its  security  and  power  by  a  massive  military  buildup.  Using 
this  as  a  base,  the  Soviets  have  continued  repression  at  home,  intervention  abroad, 
and  have  attempted  one-sided  agreements  which  promised  future  arms  control.  The 
Soviets  have  worsened  their  situation,  but  are  now  a  more  dangerous  adversary  in 
many  ways.  Their  ideology  is  bankrupt  as  is  their  economy  and  their  client  states 
are  disgusted  with  their  arrogance,  but  impressed  by  their  power.  Their  military 
forces  must  now  face  the  combined  power  of  the  U.S.  and  its  NATO  allies,  China 
and  Japan.  The  Soviets  do  not  have  influence  through  the  attractiveness  of  their 
system,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  their  military  power. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  chosen  a  different  approach.  In  part  we  took  this 
course  because  we  seriously  wanted  peace  and  in  part  because  we  lost  faith  in 
ourselves.  Vietnam  and  other  events  led  us  to  this  loss  of  faith;  many  believe  that  it 
was  our  arrogance  and  power  that  allegedly  led  us  into  war,  that  tempted  us  to 
interfere  with  the  governments  of  small  nations,  and  that  created  Soviet  paranoia 
and  thus  the  Soviet  drive  to  build  a  military  colossus.  In  recent  years,  consequently, 
there  has  been  and  is  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  key  leadership  elements  to 
diminish  U.S.  power  and  the  healthy  self-confidence  upon  which  it  rested.  These 
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people  believe  that  the  rule  of  international  law  will  be  enough  without  military 
power  to  back  it  up,  that  nations  should  be  left  to  carry  on  their  own  struggle  for 
democracy— even  when  faced  with  overwhelming  power— and  that  the  Soviets  will 
be  satisfied  with  military  parity.  Theirs  has  been  and  is  a  policy  founded  on  hope- 
not  reality.  Events  of  the  past  decade  do  not  support  these  expectations. 

Yes,  we  have  tried  their  approach.  We  quit  Vietnam,  normalized  relations  with 
China  while  shrugging  off  too  quickly  our  responsibility  to  the  poeple  of  Taiwan, 
undermined  our  commitment  to  Korea,  left  the  democratic  government  of  Thailand 
essentially  naked,  spurned  a  democratic  revolutionary  movement  in  Angola,  turned 
away  from  democracy  in  Rhodesia,  signed  the  Helsinki  Agreement  legitimizing  the 
subjugation  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  unfulfilled  hope  that  the  Soviets  would  agree 
to  mutual  force  reductions  in  Europe  and  more  open  societies  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  muttered  nervously  as  our  once  staunch  ally  Iran  w£is  racked  by  externally 
encouraged  religious  reactionaries  whose  commitment  to  human  rights  is  even  less 
than  that  shared  by  the  Shah.  We  have  demonstrated  a  serious  lack  of  concern  for 
the  security  and  well-being  of  some  of  our  most  loyal  allies.  In  a  word,  we  have  been 
irresolute  to  a  fault.  I  suppose  there  will  be  some  who  say  that  when  the  Soviets 
and  Cubans  encourage  instability  and  support  revolution  in  Mexico,  we  must  not 
interfere  in  the  "internal"  affairs  of  another  nation  and  that  Soviet  combat  troops 
in  Cuba  are  a  stabilizing  influence.  I  consider  this  a  convenient  but  eventually  self- 
destructive  oversimplification  of  reality. 

So,  we  have  tried  the  path  of  a  reduced  military  posture  and  of  detente.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  the  monopoly  power  of  cartels,  the  continued 
escalation  of  terrorism  and  the  rebirth  of  terror  states  such  as  Uganda  and  Cambo- 
dia, and  constant  aggressiveness  by  Soviet  military  and  political  action  forces.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  time  that  we  change  our  policy  toward  the  Soviets  from  one  of 
detente  on  their  terms  to  one  of  determination  to  cooperate  where  possible  but  face 
down  the  Soviets  and  other  ruthless  and  immoral  governments  where  necessary;  we 
must  move  from  a  stance  of  listlessness  to  one  of  leadership.  In  this  context,  we 
should  demand  certain  standards  of  global  behavior  and  clear  military  equality 
under  SALT  II;  then  we  must  do  what  is  necessary  unilaterally  to  protect  our 
interests. 

As  many  have  stated,  we  must  rebuild  our  power,  but  first  we  must  restore  our 
confidence.  That  can  be  done  by  refusing  to  submit  to  Soviet  scare  tactics.  We  need 
not  be  fearful  or  desperate.  Although  many  seem  to  believe  it,  the  Soviets  do  not 
have  all  the  cards  in  their  hand.  If  we  act  with  purposefulness  and  vigor,  we  can 
cement  the  relationships  between  the  U.S.,  Europe,  Japan,  and  China.  This  formida- 
ble lineup  would  stengthen  our  own  hand  and  cause  the  Soviets  to  think  twite  about 
fomenting  trouble.  But  this  lineup  will  melt  away  if  the  U.S.  does  not  provide 
leadership.  That  leadership  can  best  be  exhibited  by  accurately  evaluating  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  and  then  either  amending  it  where  necessary  or  rejecting  it. 

THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  has  been  considering  SALT  II  for  a  long  time.  The  first  vote  on  SALT 
II  was  for  the  Jackson  Amendment  to  SALT  I.  Acknowledging  that  SALT  I  allowed 
the  Soviets  certain  advantages  in  order  that  they  might  achieve  parity  with  the 
U.S.,  the  Jackson  Amendment  was  a  statement  of  intent  that  SALT  II  should  be 
equitable.  We  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  a  United  States  Public  Law  would 
substitute  for  the  B-1,  MX,  Cruise  Missiles,  and  Trident.  We  hoped  our  restraint 
would  be  matched  by  Soviet  restraint.  We  were  wrong,  and  now  the  Soviets  are 
asking  us  to  codify  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  growing  nuclear  superiority  which 
they  hope  to  firmly  establish  by  1985. 

Yes,  every  single  vote  on  the  path  to  SALT  II  has  been  one  that  gave  the  Soviets 
an  advantage  in  the  hope  that  they  would  see  the  light.  Gentlemen,  the  light  has 
now  gone  out.  The  truth  has  been  protected  by  a  bodyguard  of  self-delusion.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Soviets  want  to  become  the  predominant  power  in  the  world  and 
dictate  the  terms  of  political  and  economic  life  to  the  rest  of  us.  That  is  the  truth. 
Our  protestations  for  peace  are  looked  upon  as  the  bleatings  of  a  sheep  before  a 
snarling  wolf. 

Fortunately,  I  believe  a  consensus  is  emerging  in  the  Senate— it  is  based  on  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  Soveit  Union,  having  lost  its  opportunity  to  achieve 
dominance  through  the  attractiveness  of  its  ideology,  society,  and  economy  is  now 
working  to  achieve  that  predominance  by  military  and  paramilitary  means.  Despite 
the  serious  domestic  economic  problems  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  facts  dramatically 
illustrate  their  growing  military  strength.  Their  internal  problems  only  make  them 
more  dangerous,  because  in  desperation  for  relief  they  might  strike  out  with  the 
only  real  weapon  at  their  disposal— if  they  think  they  can  achieve  a  military 
success. 
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As  I  said,  I  believe  a  consensus  is  emerging  in  the  Senate,  and,  I  might  add, 
throughout  the  country  and  among  our  allies.  It  consists  of  these  elements: 
There  are  too  many  nuclear  weapons  on  each  side  and  there  will  be  more  by  1985. 
We  do  not  intend  to  let  the  Soviet  side  obtain  any  political  or  military  advantage 

from  strategic  arms.  T/~ir>n/r 

The  potential  for  crisis  instability  through  the  growing  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM 
and  bomber  forces  is  increasing. 

The  static  and  dynamic  indicators  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  indicate  that 
we  have  "goofed  off'  for  10  to  15  years. 

We  must  spend  more  on  strategic  forces  with  or  without  SALT  II. 

Verification  is  once  again  considered  to  be  a  major  issue  because  of  the  clear 
failure  of  U.S.  intelligence  to  detect  the  creation  of  a  Soviet  combat  force  in  Cuba. 

A  flawed  SALT  II  Treaty  and  our  other  foreign  policy  problems  are  linked  to  a 
perceived  weakness  in  theater  nuclear,  chemical,  general  purpose  force,  and  intelli- 
gence capabilities. 

SALT  II  must  be  linked  to  Soviet  respect  and  behavior  toward  other  vital  U.S. 

intcrssts. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  Senate  action  on  SALT  II?  I  believe  it  means  that 
we  are  now  correctly  considering  SALT  in  the  perspective  of  our  overall  defense 
posture  and  considering  our  military  forces  in  the  context  of  the  role  we  wish  to 
play  in  the  world.  We  need  this  broad  perspective  to  make  us  realize  that  resolu- 
tions and  reservations  which  contain  broad  generalities  are  not  the  answer  to 
ensuring  the  security  of  two  nuclear  armed  nations  that  are  hostile  to  one  another. 
I  don't  think  the  Senate  should  dodge  the  issue  by  voting  for  the  treaty  on  the  basis 
of  reservations  which  the  American  people  think  are  meaningful  and  the  Soviets 
believe  are  non-binding  and  meaningless. 

THE  SITUATION 

Henry  Kissinger's  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  SALT  II  has  done  much  to  clarify 
the  situation  we  now  face.  There  is  much  in  what  Dr.  Kissinger  has  said  with  which 
I  agree.  I  certainly  support  his  call  for  increased  defense  expenditures.  While  his 
analysis  of  the  problem  is  excellent,  however,  I  believe  his  proposed  solution  does 
not  adequately  resolve  the  dangers  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  There  is  no  way  the 
Congress  can  permanently  bind  either  itself  or  the  executive  branch  to  increased 
levels  of  defense  expenditures  as  a  pre-condition  of  SALT  II.  Even  if  it  could,  the 
agreement  itself  limits  the  options  of  the  United  States  to  significantly  improve  our 
posture  in  the  crisis  period  of  the  early  1980s.  Furthermore,  if  it  is  ratified  in  its 
current  form  it  will  make  effective  arms  control  in  the  future  all  but  impossible. 

The  Kissinger  analysis  of  Soviet  objectives 

Dr.  Kissinger's  statement  points  out  that  "If  present  trends  continue,  we  face  the 
chilling  prospect  of  a  world  sliding  gradually  out  of  control,  with  our  relative 
military  power  declining,  with  our  economic  lifeline  vulnerable  to  blackmail,  with 
hostile  forces  growing  more  rapidly  than  our  ability  to  deal  with  them,  and  with 
fewer  and  fewer  nations  friendly  to  us  surviving."  It  is  certainly  true  that,  "There  is 
now  general  agreement  that  their  improvements  in  missile  accuracy  and  warhead 
technology  will  put  the  Soviets  in  position  to  wipe  out  our  land-based  force  of 
Minuteman  ICBMs  by  1982,"  and  that  this  "reverses  and  hence  revolutionizes  the 
strategic  equation  on  which  our  security  and  that  of  our  friends  have  depended 
through  most  of  the  postwar  period."  It  is  also  true  that  "A  Soviet  superiority  in 
theater  striking  forces  is  therefore  upon  us,"  and  that  "Rarely  in  history  has  a 
nation  so  passively  accepted  such  a  radical  change  in  the  military  balance."  It  is 
certainly  unacceptable  that  "We  now  face  the  challenges  of  the  early  Eighties  with 
forces  designed  in  the  Sixties." 

We  must  look  at  the  relationship  of  SALT  to  the  world  balance  of  power,  as  Dr. 
Kissinger  suggests:  "The  Senate  cannot  deal  with  the  SALT  Treaty  in  a  vacuum;  it 
must  simultaneously  seek  to  restore  the  military  and  geopolitical  balance.  No  re- 
sponsible leader  can  want  to  face  the  1980s  with  the  present  military  prospects." 

We  can  expect  no  miracles  from  SALT.  Indeed,  writes  Dr.  Kissinger,  "The  SALT 
process  does  not  seem  to  have  slowed  down  Soviet  strategic  competition  and  in  some 
sense  may  have  accelerated  it."  I  basically  agree  with  Dr.  Kissinger  that  "If  we 
want  equality,  we  must  build  equality."  However,  this  should  not  deter  us  from 
addressing  some  of  the  terms  of  SALT  II  which  allow  an  enormous  buildup  of  forces 
on  both  sides  and  limit  our  ability  to  deal  with  the  threat. 
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The  Defense  budget  solution 

Dr.  Kissinger  proposed  a  large  increase  in  military  spending  as  a  pre-condition  to 
ratification  of  SALT  II.  Without  such  an  increase,  he  has  declared  his  opposition  to 
the  treaty.  This  view  has  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  Senators.  Others  have 
demanded  that  the  President  submit  a  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile,  and  that  the 
Congress  authorize  it,  prior  to  the  ratification  of  SALT  II. 

The  problem  with  this  approach  is  that  promises  can  and  have  been  broken. 
Former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer  records  that 
the  following  promises  for  military  programs  were  given  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  1972,  if  they  would  support  SALT  I: 

\.  A  broad  range  of  intelligence  capabilities  and  operations  to  survey  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  ABM  treaty  and  the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement; 

2.  Vigorous  research  and  development  programs  designed  to  maintain  technologi- 
cal superiority  of  our  weapons  systems;  this  included  a  continuation  of  testing  to 
assure  the  effectiveness  of  new  and  anticipated  nuclear  weapons  systems; 

3.  Aggressive  improvement  and  modernization  of  strategic  forces  in  order  to 
maximize  capabilities  within  the  constraints  of  the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement. 
These  improvements  and  modernization  programs  were  to  include  the  acceleration 
of  the  Trident  construction;  maintenance  of  the  B-1  bomber  program  on  schedule  so 
as  to  provide  the  option  to  deploy  the  first  aircraft  in  the  late  1970s;  a  national 
command  authority  defense  as  permitted  by  the  ABM  treaty;  a  satellite  basing 
program  for  strategic  bombers;  deployment  of  submarine  launched  cruise  missiles; 
and,  finally,  improved  re-entry  vehicles  for  ballistic  missiles. 

It  is  not  that  a  few  of  these  promises  were  broken,  almost  all  of  them  were  despite 
a  continued  Soviet  buildup.  We  curtailed  intelligence  expenditures  and  indeed  can- 
celled the  satellite  collector  that  could  have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Iran.  The 
U.S.  negotiated  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  is  nearing  the  completion  of  a 
complete  ban  on  testing  nuclear  weapons.  The  Carter  Administration  killed  the  B-1 
program,  delayed  MX  by  at  least  three  years,  slowed  the  Trident  program,  stopped 
Minuteman  III  production,  cancelled  the  Minuteman  II  upgrade  program  and  de- 
layed cruise  missile  deployment  on  submarines  by  at  least  three  years.  Over  the 
years  virtually  the  entire  U.S.  air  defense  system  was  closed  down.  Dr.  Kissinger 
himself  observes  that  "Every  one  of  these  programs  has  been  cancelled,  delayed  or 
stretched  out  by  the  current  Administration,  so  that  we  are  at  a  point  where  only 
the  Trident  (with  only  the  most  limited  counterforce  capability)  can  be  operational 
during  the  period  of  the  projected  SALT  Treaty."  To  condition  ratification  on 
promises  from  the  Carter  Administration— or  any  Administration— provides  abso- 
lutely no  insurance  for  the  security  of  our  country  in  the  early  and  mid  1980s.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Administration  may  attempt  to  secure  votes  for  SALT  II  with  a 
one-time  increase  in  the  defense  budget.  But  once  the  treaty  is  ratified  there  is  no 
way  that  the  President  can  be  forced  to  maintain  his  commitments  without  the 
support  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the   membership  of  both   Houses  of  Congress. 

The  crisis  of  the  early  1980's 

As  far  back  as  1969,  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  pointed  to  the  impending 
vulnerability  of  the  Minuteman  ICBM  force  to  ICBM  attack  and  of  the  bomber  force 
to  Soviet  submarine  attack.  A  decade  later,  the  U.S.  has  done  nothing.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  now  tells  us  that: 

"The  Soviets  will  .  .  .  exceed  5000  warheads  in  their  ICBM  force  by  the  early  to 
mid  1980s.  .  .  .  The  combination  of  accurate  guidance  and  the  large  number  war- 
heads expected  in  the  early  1980s  will  give  their  ICBM  force  the  capability  to 
destroy  most  of  our  ICBM  silos  with  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  their  ICBMs.  This 
is  the  most  serious  problem  we  face,  probably  in  terms  of  threat  to  our  strategic 
forces  and  certainly  in  terms  of  perceptions  of  equivalence." 

But  Secretary  Brown  goes  on  to  assure  us  that  "We  can  afford  to  have  a  degrada- 
tion in  the  ICBM  force  for  a  temporary  period  because  our  overall  strategic  capabili- 
ty remains  very  good,  thanks  to  our  concept  of  our  strategic  Triad,  whose  other  legs 
are  not  now  threatened  in  the  same  way." 

How  long  will  this  temporary  period  be?  Are  there  other  threats  to  the  bomber 
and  submarine  leg  of  the  Triad?  Mr.  Brown  does  not  address  the  first  question,  but 
his  Deputy  for  Research  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Perry,  does.  The  MX  deployment  now 
contemplated  by  the  U.S.  will  not  reach  the  mid-point  until  1988  and,  as  Dr.  Perry 
has  stated,  "you  begin  to  get  the  major  value  of  an  MPS  system  when  you  reach  the 
halfway  point  in  the  deployment."  Consequently,  ICBM  vulnerability  is  virtually 
assured  for  the  next  decade,  and  thus  through  the  life  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

On  the  issue  of  the  viability  of  the  bomber  leg  of  the  Triad,  we  have  some  further 
disconcerting  words  from  Secretary  Brown: 
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"Under  some  circumstances  SLBMs  could  pose  a  significant  counterforce  threat  to 
our  bombers,  by  barrage  attack  on  our  Present  Strategic  Air  Command  bases.  There 
is  also  the  potential  of  our  bombers  being  destroyed  with  an  ICBM  barrage  attack, 
whose  larger  numbers  could  compensate  for  the  longer  bomber  escape  time,  so  that 
even  if  the  bombers  got  off  the  ground,  they  may  not  escape  the  area  that  is 
barraged." 

What  Mr.  Brown  is  saying  here  is  that  even  the  30  percent  of  our  bombers  that 
are  on  alert  may  not  survive.  The  70  percent  that  are  not  on  alert  are  virtually 
assured  of  destruction.  Moreover,  those  bombers  that  do  get  airborne,  the  Secretary 
writes,  "also  have  to  deal  with  the  growing  Soviet  air  defense  threat  posed  by  look 
down-shoot  down  intercepters  and  advanced  surface-to-air  missiles  currently  under 
development."  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry  has  stated  that  he  be- 
lieves our  bombers  would  have  great  difficulty  in  penetrating  Soviet  defenses  after 
1985.  ^      , 

What  Secretary  Brown  has  admitted  in  a  backhanded  fashion  is  that  by  the  early 
1980s,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  an  effective  threat  to  both  the  U.S.  bomber  and 
ICBM  force.  If  most  of  our  bombers  are  not  survivable,  then  obviously  the  cruise 
missiles  they  will  carry  in  the  mid-1980s  will  not  be  survivable.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  Soviets  agreed  in  SALT  II  to  allow  U.S.  cruise  missile  deployment  on 
our  potentially  vulnerable  bomber  forces  while  prohibiting  the  deployment  of  cruise 
missiles  on  submarines  and  ground  vehicles— two  potentially  survivable  basing 
modes. 

To  summarize,  there  was  a  U.S.  intelligence  failure  in  the  mid-70s.  It  is  clear  from 
published  Defense  Department  material  that  the  highest  threat  to  Minuteman 
projected  in  1976  by  the  U.S.  intellience  estimates  which  was  to  be  experienced  in 
the  mid-1980s  is  about  equal  to  the  expected  threat  today.  This  failure  lost  the  U.S. 
three  to  five  years  in  ICBM  survivability.  The  response  of  the  Carter  Administration 
to  new  intelligence  information  apparently  obtained  in  late  1977  concerning  the 
dramatically  improved  Soviet  accuracy  was  to — 
Delay  the  MX  program. 
Cancel  the  B-1  bomber  production. 
Delay  the  ALCM  and  SLCM. 
End  Minuteman  III  production. 

While  some  of  these  decisions  were  made  before  the  new  intelligence  was  ob- 
tained, none  of  them  was  reversed  as  a  result.  The  Carter  Administration  has  done 
absolutely  nothing  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Minuteman,  bomber,  and  cruise 
missile  vulnerability  in  the  early  1980s. 

There  is  the  one  remaining  leg  of  the  U.S.  deterrent  Triad— the  missile-carrying 
submarines.  Secretary  Brown  argxies  that  we  are  "quite  confident"  that  "our  SLBMs 
cannot  be  located  by  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare  forces  sufficiently  well  for  an 
ICBM  barrage  attack  to  be  effective  against  them".  Yet,  we  cannot  simply  assume 
that  our  SLBM  force  will  remain  invulnerable  indefinitely. 

What  about  a  combination  of  an  ICBM  attack  and  traditional  ASW  naval  oper- 
ations? Secretary  Brown  is  silent.  What  about  the  survivability  of  the  U.S.  SLBM 
force  during  a  protracted  conventional  war  in  Europe?  Secretary  Brown  does  not 
deal  with  this  problem. 

How  has  the  Carter  Administration  dealt  with  the  recognition  that  the  SLBM 
force  is  the  only  survivable  leg  of  the  U.S.  deterrent  in  the  early  1980s.  Part  of  the 
vigorous  Carter  Administration  response  to  this  problem  has  been — 

A  plan  to  deactivate  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  missile  submarine  forces  in  1980 
(Polaris  submarines). 

A  delay  in  the  Trident  II  missile  program. 
A  reduction  in  the  construction  rate  for  Trident  submarines. 
A  willingness  to  accept  a  tenuous  communications  mechanism  with  our  mis- 
sile submarines. 

By  the  end  of  1980,  we  will  go  down  from  about  550  deployable  missile  launch 
tubes  to  about  400.  Only  half  of  these  will  be  at  sea  at  any  time.  The  combination  of 
the  phase  out  of  our  Polaris  submarines  and  the  conversion  of  Poseidon  submarines 
to  Trident  I  missiles  will  mean  that  we  will  have  at  least  a  one-third  reduction  in 
the  number  of  missile  submarines  at  sea  at  all  times  before  the  first  of  the  new 
Trident  submarines  can  go  to  sea. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  growing  dangers.  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  has 
indicated  that  he  is  considering  two  options  to  improve  our  deterrent  during  the 
critical  period  of  the  early  1980s:  one  is  to  increase  the  number  of  warheads  on 
SLBMs  on  the  Poseidon  submarines  to  14,  and  the  other  is  to  put  more  B-52 
bombers  on  alert.  These  moves  will  not  remove  the  danger.  Simply  putting  more  of 
these  aging  bombers  on  alert  is  not  highly  effective  as  long  as  many  may  not  be  able 
to  get  airborne  before  Soviet  ICBM  or  SLBM  warheads  arrive.  What  we  need  is  an 
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advanced  bomber  with  quicker  escape  time  or  an  active  defense  of  the  bomber  bases. 
The  refit  of  additional  warheads  on  the  SLBMs  on  our  Poseidon  submarines  could 
actually  be  counterproductive.  The  range  of  these  missiles  would  be  reduced  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  would  have  to  operate  virtually  in  the  Soviet  backyard.  This 
will  dramatically  improve  Soviet  ASW  capabilities  against  them. 

We  are  literally  coming  into  a  period  of  crisis.  We  must  reiect  any  SALT  II  limits 
on  the  survivable  basing  modes  for  our  forces  and  immediately  take  action  to  reduce 
their  vulnerability.  We  should  initiate  the  deployment  of  a  Multiple  Protective 
Structure  (MPS)  system  for  MX  immediately  and  consider  deploying  the  Minuteman 
III  in  an  MPS  mode  also.  We  must  accelerate  the  development  of  MX  and  revive  the 
B-1  bomber  or  a  bomber  version  of  the  FB-lllH.  If  we  do  not,  we  will  almost 
certainly  face  a  theoretical  Soviet  war-winning  capability  in  the  early  1980s.  If 
SALT  II  is  ratified  in  its  current  form,  it  will  encourage  the  vulnerability  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces  in  the  early  1980s. 

SALT  II  and  the  crisis  of  the  early  1980's 

In  the  early  1980s  Soviet  strategic  capabilities  will  peak  in  relation  to  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  will  have  more  nuclear  warheads  (even  disregarding  Backfire), 
two  or  three  times  the  area  blast  destructive  capability  and  five  or  six  times  as 
much  fallout  generating  capability.  They  will  have  a  near  monopoly  on  civil  de- 
fense, missile  defense,  bomber  defense  and  survivable  command  and  control.  Thus, 
by  the  mid-1980s  the  Soviets  will  have  a  theoretical  war-winning  capability;  that  is 
an  ability  to  reduce  U.S.  retaliatory  capability  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  be 
unable  to  destroy  Soviet  industry  sufficiently  to  prevent  its  reconstruction.  Also, 
under  some  scenarios  of  attack,  massive  disparities  in  population  fatalities  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  probably  result.  In  terms  of  surviving  forces,  the 
Soviets  would  clearly  retain  a  massive  strategic  nuclear  advantage,  even  in  the 
pKJstwar  world. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  David  C.  Jones  has  noted  that 
"In  the  static  indicators,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  substantial  advantage  in  most 
categories  in  the  early  1980s."  Admiral  Thomas  Hayward,  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations has  warned  the  Senate  that  "with  respect  to  essential  equivalence  it  is  my 
view  that  without  any  question,  the  Soviets  will  attain  a  first-strike  capability  in 
the  next  few  years.  If  that  is  not  a  loss  of  essential  equivalence,  I  don't  know  what 
is,  and  we  have  to  do  something  to  correct  it."  But  just  what  can  we  do  to  correct  it? 

The  SALT  II  agreement,  especially  the  Protocol,  is  written  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  facilitate  the  emergence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  even  if  it  is  not  extended.  The 
Protocol  eliminates  virtually  all  of  our  short  term  options  to  improve  the 
survivability  of  our  forces  (especially  when  it  is  viewed  against  the  background  of 
the  President's  defense  cuts  of  1977  and  1978).  Under  the  Protocol  we  can  do 
nothing  concerning  any  of  the  limited  systems  until  January  1982. 

Under  the  Protocol  we  cannot  "deploy  mobile  ICBM  launchers  or  flight-test 
ICBMs  from  such  launchers."  Since  we  cannot  even  test  an  ICBM  from  a  mobile 
launcher  until  January  1982,  the  Protocol  assures  the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force  until  the  tail  end  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  even  if  we  were  to  initiate  a 
crash  program  to  deploy  a  mobile  or  suvivable  ICBM  to  limit  the  period  of  vulner- 
ability. (We  of  course,  are  not.  The  President's  expected  MX  program  will  not 
improve  the  survivability  of  our  ICBM  force  significantly  until  1988.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  admitted  as  much.) 

The  Protocol  prohibits  deployment  of  "cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess 
of  600  kilometers  on  sea-based  launchers  or  on  land-based  launchers".  It  prohibits 
even  the  testing  of  multiple  warhead  cruise  missiles.  The  testing  or  deployment  of 
Air-to-Surface  Ballistic  Missiles  is  also  banned. 

The  option  of  deploying  cruise  missiles  on  submarines,  naval  vessels  and  ground 
launchers  is  one  of  the  few  cheap,  quick  fix  options  we  have  in  the  early  1980s.  The 
option  of  deploying  Minuteman  III  in  veritical  multiple  protective  shelters  is  an- 
other viable  quick-fix  option.  What  other  options  are  there  for  the  early  1980s?  The 
President  cannot  significantly  speed  up  Trident  submarine  production.  He  has  no 
intention  of  reviving  production  of  the  B-1.  Unless  we  amend  the  Protocol  there 
will  be  essentially  no  quick-fix  options  available  to  us  to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  early 
1980s. 
The  amendment  of  or  defeat  of  SALT  II  is  essential  for  real  arms  control 

SALT  II  would  result  in  a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  Soviet  launchers. 
This  agreement  took  seven  years  to  negotiate.  Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
SALT  III  would  result  in  more?  I  do  not.  But  for  arguments  sake,  let  me  suggest, 
hypothetically,  that  SALT  III  will  result  in  an  absolutely  incredible  level  of  arms 
reduction— an  agreement  to  reduce  the  number  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehi- 
cles by  50  percent!  Is  this  real  arms  control?  The  Soviets  would  be  reduced  to  some 
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1,125  delivery  vehicles.  Yet  if  one  postulates  the  SALT  II  qualitative  constraints,  the 
following  force  posture  is  still  possible:  600  MIRVed  ICBMs  with  10  warheads  each 
or  6,000  warheads;  500  MIRVed  SLBMs  with  14  warheads  each  or  7,000  warheads; 
and  25  cruise  missile  carriers  with  28  cruise  missiles  or  700  warheads. 

Hence  the  net  result  of  SALT  I,  II,  and  III,  despite  a  proposed  decrease  of  1,500 
Soviet  delivery  vehicles  would  be  an  increase  in  the  Soviet  strategic  force  from  1,000 
warheads  in  1969  to  5,000  warheads  in  1979  to  13,700  warheads  in  the  late  1980s. 
This  is  not  even  counting  the  Backfire  force  that  may  reach  350  to  400  by  1985  and 
500-550  by  1990.  Assuming  four  to  ten  bombs  per  aircraft,  we  have  another  1,600  to 
5,500  warheads  that  could  be  used  against  the  United  States. 

If  we  ratify  SALT  II,  this  threat,  or  something  very  close  to  it,  will  have  to  come 
into  existence  irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  SALT  III.  If  the  qualitative  limits  go 
into  effect  and  both  sides  procure  forces  designed  up  to  these  levels,  qualitative 
changes  cannot  be  made.  The  forces  themselves  would  lock  us  into  this  posture.  For 
example,  the  SS-18  already  has  10  warheads  (and  has  been  tested  so  that  it  can 
release  at  least  12  warheads).  The  U.S.  Poseidon  SLBM  has  carried  up  to  14 
warheads.  The  MX  and  possibly  the  "new"  Soviet  missile  will  carry  ten  warheads. 
The  Soviet  Typhoon  SLBM  could  easily  be  designed  to  carry  14  warheads  far  larger 
in  megatonnage  than  the  U.S.  Poseidon  would  be  able  to  carry. 

We  should  renegotiate  the  SALT  II  limits  before  weapons  development  programs 
cast  them  into  concrete.  At  most,  both  sides  should  be  limited  to  no  more  than  308 
heavy  ICBMs  with  10  warheads  each.  "Light"  ICBMs  should  be  limited  to  no  more 
than  the  6  weapons  carried  by  the  SS-19.  Under  the  SALT  II  constraints  this  alone 
would  reduce  the  maximum  threat  by  2,000  warheads.  While  the  U.S.  Poseidon  has 
been  tested  vnth  14  warheads,  none  are  deployed  with  more  than  10.  The  future 
U.S.  Trident  missile  is  to  be  armed  with  8  warheads.  The  Soviet  SS-N-18  has  7.  We 
should  consider  negotiating  a  limit  of  no  more  than  8  MIRVs  on  further  SLBMs 
while  "grandfathering  in"  the  Poseidon  in  the  same  manner  as  a  number  of  Soviet 
systems  have  been  grandfathered  in  by  the  SALT  II  agreement.  (We  could  allow  14 
warheads  on  the  SS-N-18  if  the  Soviets  insist  on  parity.)  Under  the  SALT  II 
constraints  this  would  mean  a  reduction  of  the  threat  to  the  U.S.  by  almost  2,300 
warheads.  Counting  the  Backfire  bomber  as  I  have  proposed  in  Senate  Resolution 
221  at  three-fourths  of  a  delivery  vehicle  would  result  in  the  elimination  of  300  SS- 
11  or  SS-N-6  Soviet  SLBMs  by  1985;  they  would  have  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
Soviets  in  order  to  maintain  their  Backfire  force  under  the  limits  of  SALT  II. 

Verification 

In  the  current  debate,  we  have  had  almost  a  complete  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Administration  officials  to  give  a  clear  answer  to  the  obvious  question  of  what 
margin  of  uncertainty  is  acceptable  for  verification  purposes.  They  constantly  talk 
around  this  problem  and  give  us  bland  assurances  that  SALT  II  is  adequately 
verifiable. 

I  suspect  that  the  Administration  really  believes  that  SALT  II  is  adequately 
verifiable.  Within  the  world  view  of  this  Administration,  which  is  based  on  mini- 
mum deterrence,  virtually  no  amount  of  cheating  would  be  strategically  significant. 
Secretary  Vance  in  hearings  before  this  Committee  indicated  that  no  improvements 
in  missile  range,  accuracy,  yield,  or  reliability  of  Soviet  weapons  would  significantly 
increase  the  threat  to  the  U.S.  Dr.  William  Perry,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense, 
assigned  re-entry  vehicle  weight  to  the  status  of  a  "factor  of  secondary  importance." 

Secretary  Brown  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  "If  we  lost  all  our  overseas,  our 
non-U.S.  intelligence  sites,  our  ability  to  monitor  SALT  II  would  be  degraded  some- 
what, but  I  think  it  would  be  adequately  verified,  but  I  would  be  very  much  less 
comfortable." 

The  real  Carter  Administration  position  on  verification  is  that  we  don't  have  to 
verify  very  much  of  SALT  II  because  we  can  always  lay  waste  to  some  200  Soviet 
cities  with  our  SLBM  force.  Soviet  ASW  improvements,  Soviet  civil  defense  and  our 
own  SLBM  communications  problems  and  many  other  factors  have  apparently  been 
ignored  in  reaching  this  conclusion  as  has  the  real  possibility  of  a  Soviet  ABM 
deployment  either  covertly  through  upgrade  of  Surface-to-Air  Missiles  or  breakout 
from  the  treaty. 

It  is  legitimate  for  the  Carter  Administration  to  take  the  position  that  it  does  not 
matter  if  we  can  verify  SALT  II  as  long  as  we  can  destroy  200  Soviet  cities.  I  do  not, 
however,  regard  it  as  fair  to  characterize  this  position  as  "adequate  verification."  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  American  people,  if  they  were  told  that  the  Soviets  could 
secretly  deploy  thousands  of  extra  warheads  and  megatons,  would  conclude  that 
SALT  II  is  adequately  verifiable. 

On  the  issue  of  SALT  I  violations  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  all  of  these  have 
been  equitably  settled  or  if  the  Soviets  violated  the  agreement  they  stopped  after  we 
brought  the  matter  to  their  attention.  They  did  not  stop  the  deployment  of  the  SS- 
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17  and  SS-19.  Indeed  SALT  II  legitimizes  this  and  allows  the  further  upgrading  of 
the  SS-19  if  the  Soviets  exercise  their  option  for  a  10  warhead  version.  The  Soviets 
did  not  stop  the  construction  of  "launch  control  silos."  They  have  not  completely 
rectified  the  dismantling  violations  of  ABM  launchers  or  SS-7  silos.  Yes,  they  did 
stop  the  testing  of  the  SA-5  radar  in  an  ABM  mode  but  only  after  40  or  50  tests 
were  completed.  The  Soviets  have  not  stopped  extensive  concealment  and  deception 
activities. 

Perhaps  more  revealing  is  what  we  did  not  protest.  We  have  not  protested  the 
construction  of  possible  ABM  battle  management  radars  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  allowed  them  to  continue  to  develop  a  rapidly  deployable  ABM  system  based 
upon  a  movable  ABM  radar.  We  have  not  protested  the  deployment  of  the  SS-20  or 
demanded  evidence  that  the  SS-16  has  not  been  deployed  in  a  mobile  mode.  We 
have  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  lie  to  us  with  impunity  in  a  number  of  compliance 
areas. 

Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  there  have  been  several  Soviet  nuclear  tests  that 
could  have  exceeded  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  limit  and  at  least  two 
tests  that  probably  exceeded  it  by  a  considerable  margin.  We  have  not  demanded 
that  the  Soviets  provide  us  evidence  that  these  tests  were  not  above  the  TTBT 
limits.  We  have  merely  raised  the  issue  with  the  Soviets  and  then  accepted  their 
assurances  that  the  tests  were  below  the  limit.  This  is  not  arms  control  compliance. 
This  is  simply  self-delusion. 

We  will  never  seriously  protest  a  violation  to  the  Soviet  Union  unless  the  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming.  It  almost  never  is.  The  Soviets  fully  recognize  what  they 
have  gotten  away  with  under  SALT  I,  the  1963  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  TTBT. 
They  do  not  quake  in  fear  of  detection. 

NEW   DIRECTIONS   FOR   U.S.   NATIONAL  SECURITY  STRATEGY 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  the  direction  of  United  States  national  security 
strategy?  And  what,  then,  does  that  strategy  mean  for  SALT  II? 

The  national  security  strategy  of  the  United  States  must  clearly  recognize  the 
military  strength  of  our  major  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  engaged  in  the  most  massive  arms 
build-up  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  has  gone,  with  the  help  of  SALT  I  and  U.S. 
unilateral  restraint,  from  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  United  States  to  a  position 
today  where  its  military  strength  is  more  than  equal  to  our  own.  The  capabilities  of 
its  conventional  forces  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  The  impressive  technological  improvements  in  Soviet  strategic 
forces  have  been  coupled  with  a  counterforce  targeting  and  damage-limiting  doc- 
trine to  pose  a  real  and  direct  threat  to  our  own  strategic  forces.  The  near-term 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBM  force  is  acknowledged  by  virtually  every  responsible 
analyst,  even  in  the  Administration.  The  Soviet  Union  has  rejected  the  concept  of 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction  and  its  basic  assumption  that  nuclear  war  is  unthink- 
able. The  Soviets  believe  it  is  possible  to  not  only  fight  and  survive  a  nuclear  war, 
but  to  win  it,  and  they  have  designed  their  military  forces  and  civil  defense  program 
accordingly. 

Our  response  to  this  growing  Soviet  strength  must  be  based  on  these  realities,  not 
on  the  idealistic  hopes  of  the  SALT  process  which,  so  far,  have  provided  little  reason 
for  confidence.  With  or  without  SALT,  our  national  security  policy  must  be  modified 
along  the  following  lines:  We  must  change  our  strategic  targeting — aiming  most  of 
our  own  weapons  at  Soviet  military  targets,  instead  of  at  cities;  reduce  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  ICBM  force;  develop  the  technology  which  will  allow  us  to  build 
defenses  against  in-coming  missiles,  both  for  our  own  civilian  population  and  our 
weapons;  modernize  our  bomber  force;  ensure  the  survival  of  effective  command, 
control,  communications  and  intelligence  systems  even  under  attack;  modernize  our 
capacity  to  conduct  limited  theater  nuclear  operations;  improve  our  conventional 
forces  with  modest  increases  in  the  number  of  Army  and  Marine  divisions;  improve 
our  ability  to  project  our  conventional  forces  by  expanding  our  tactical  air,  Naval 
and  military  transport  forces;  expand  military  consultation  with,  and  consider  in- 
creasing military  assistance  to,  our  allies  and  pro-Western  governments  and  parties; 
and,  we  should  assist  our  allies  and  freedom-loving  people  in  deterring  Soviet 
proxies,  such  as  Cuban  forces  in  Africa,  by  providing  them  with  funds,  arms, 
training  and  intelligence.  We  must  have  a  vigorous  program  and  ready  forces  in  all 
areas  of  our  defense  posture.  The  fabric  of  our  military  cloak  must  be  a  seamless 
web  of  capabilities.  As  Professor  Michael  Howard  of  Oxford  University  said  in  a 
recent  article  in  Foreign  Affairs: 

"The  maintenance  of  adequate  armed  forces  in  peacetime,  and  the  will  to  deploy 
and  support  them  operationally  in  war,  is  in  fact  a  symbol  of  that  social  unity  and 
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political  resolve  which  is  as  essential  an  element  in  nuclear  deterrence  as  any 
invulnerable  second-strike  capability." 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  passive  in  the  world.  Our  allies  and  friends  need  to 
know  that  they  can  rely  on  the  United  States  for  assistance.  The  Soviet  Union  must 
know  that  we  will  not  stand  by  idly  while  it  attempts  to  create  a  new,  world-wide 
Russian  Empire.  Winston  Churchill  said  it  very  well  on  a  visit  to  the  U.S.  in  1946: 

"From  what  I  have  seen  of  our  Russian  friend?  and  allies  during  the  war,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  they  admire  so  much  as  strength,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  which  they  have  less  respect  than  for  weakness,  especially  military 
weakness.  For  that  reason,  the  old  doctrine  of  balance  of  power  is  unsound.  We 
cannot  afford,  if  we  can  help  it,  to  work  on  narrow  margins,  offering  temptations  to 
a  trial  of  strength." 

Mr.  Churchill  went  on  to  say,  in  essence,  that  peace  could  be  maintained  in  the 
world  only  if  the  democracies  remained  united  and  strong.  The  policies  I  have 
mentioned  would  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  and  her  allies  to  preserve 
and  protect  international  peace  through  strength. 

ESSENTIAL   CONDITIONS   FOR   SALT   II 

What  can  we  say,  then,  about  SALT  II  in  the  context  of  a  new,  more  active, 
although  not  provocative,  U.S.  national  security  strategy?  I  believe  such  a  strategy 
suggests  five  basic  criteria  for  acceptance  and  ratification  of  a  new  SALT  treaty: 

First,  the  treaty  must  meet  the  criteria  of  equality,  stability,  and  verifiability,  and 
it  must  arrest  the  growth  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces. 

Second,  we  and  our  allies  must  be  prepared  to  modernize  and  improve  theater 
nuclear  forces  or  obtain  agreement  to  equitable  arms  limitations  in  this  area  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  her  allies. 

Third,  we  and  our  allies  must  be  willing  to  modernize  and  expand  our  convention- 
al forces  so  as  to  pose  an  effective  conventional  deterrent. 

Fourth,  we  and  our  allies  must  be  prepared  to  resist  the  destabilization  of  third 
world  nations  by  Soviet  power  and  proxy  forces. 

Fifth,  we  must  rebuild  our  vital  intelligence  organizations  and  restore  their 
effectiveness. 

If  these  conditions  cannot  be  met,  then  SALT  II  should  not  be  ratified.  Instead,  we 
should  then  seek  to  restore  and  maintain  strategic  nuclear  "parity-plus"  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  declare  our  intent  to  use  strategic  nuclear  weapons  to  protect 
ourselves  and  our  allies. 

THE  SOLUTION 

The  solution  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty  problem  must  be  in  two  parts.  The  first  part 
must  be  a  Soviet  response  to  a  U.S.  demand  that  Soviet  combat  troops  be  removed 
from  Cuba  and  anywhere  else  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where,  the  Administra- 
tion in  its  zeal  to  discover  and  report  such  Soviet  transgressions,  may  find  them  to 
be.  This  must  be  a  condition  precedent  to  any  consideration  of  SALT  II.  The 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  has  rightly  made  this  point  for  the  entire  Senate.  If 
the  Soviets  no  longer  respect  U.S.  power  enough  to  withdraw  their  troops,  then  I 
suggest  SALT  II  should  be  deferred  until  we  can  rebuild  and  exercise  the  power 
necessary  to  obtain  the  Soviets'  attention  on  this  matter. 

The  second  part  of  the  solution  to  the  problem  presented  by  a  flawed  SALT  II 
Treaty  is  to  embrace  some  or  all  of  the  amendments  which  you  will  find  appended 
to  my  statement.  These  amendments  represent  the  thoughts  and  concerns  of  many 
Senators;  the  amendments  seek  equity,  greater  arms  control,  crisis  stability,  and 
verifiability.  This  is  the  right  first  step.  If  the  Soviets  agree  to  these  reasonable 
changes,  then  both  nations  will  have  saved  billions  and  the  likelihood  in  the  long- 
term  for  a  cooperative  relationship  will  be  increased.  If  the  Soviets  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate these  changes  then  we  will  have  been  given  a  clear  signal  of  their  intent,  and 
we  will  have  the  time  to  reinvigorate  our  military  forces  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Soviets  will  have  a  real  incentive  to  negotiate  viable  treaties.  In  effect,  whatever  the 
outcome  our  security  will  not  be  impaired. 

I  believe  that  amending  or  rejecting  SALT  II  now  is  the  lowest  risk  policy  over 
the  long-term.  Let's  admit  that  we  have  a  problem  and  not  construct  a  palace  of 
mirrors  consisting  of  SALT  III  "hopes,"  unilateral  "reservations",  and  non-budget 
year  "projections'  of  how  much  we  plan  to  spend  on  defense. 

Proposed  Amendments 

BACKFIRE   amendment 

I  propose  an  amendment  to  Treaty  Article  II,  Paragraph  3  of  the  Treaty  to  make 
the  treaty  more  equitable  and  improve  the  arms  control  impact  of  the  treaty.  This 
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"Backfire  amendment"  would  require  counting  each  Soviet  Backfire  bomber  as 
three-quarters  of  a  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicle  (SNDV)  and  each  U.S.  based 
FB-111  as  one-half  of  an  SNDV.  These  treaty  counting  rules  would  match  the 
capabilities  of  the  aircraft. 

Now,  the  Soviets  don't  really  argue  for  exclusion  of  the  Backfire  on  the  basis  of  its 
range.  They  believe  that  it  should  be  excluded  on  the  basis  of  intended  use— that  is 
its  mission.  And,  the  Soviets  tell  us  that  it  has  a  mission  as  a  theater  attack  system. 
So,  that  is  the  crux  of  the  argument.  Are  strategic  systems  to  be  defined  as  those 
that  have  strategic  capabilities  or  only  those  which  are  intended  and  scheduled  for  a 
strategic  use? 

I  believe  that  we  must  stick  to  a  definition  of  strategic  which  is  written  in  terms 
of  capabilities.  To  not  do  so  would  open  up  a  huge  loophole  in  which  both  sides 
would  build  systems  with  a  strategic  reach  but  disclaim  their  limitation  under  any 
SALT  agreements  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  "they  do  not  have  a  strategic  mission". 

If  the  proponents  of  excluding  Backfire  really  believe  in  their  own  case,  why  have 
they  insisted  on  a  "phony"  Backfire  letter  which  alleges  to  limit  Backfire  but  has  no 
force  of  international  law?  Do  they  suspect  the  Soviets  might  use  the  Backfire  in  a 
strategic  role  after  all,  only  then  to  use  the  letter  as  proof  of  their  efforts  to 
preclude  this? 

If  SALT  III  is  productive,  then  both  sides  can  consider  more  refined  measures  of 
what  is  "strategic"  and  "peripheral"  and  "theater"  and  so  forth,  and  weapons  can 
be  allocated  to  the  various  categories  on  both  a  capabilities  and  mission  basis.  But 
we  are  not  at  that  point  yet.  By  leaving  out  Backfire  the  Soviets  will  have  some 
2750  SNDVs  (2250  plus  500  or  so  Backfire  bombers)  to  our  2315  (2250  plus  66  FB- 
111s)  by  1985.  This  will  allow  them  to  have  more  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  bombers  than 
the  U.S.  This  is  hardly  the  stuff  of  which  essential  equivalence  is  made. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  and  by  so  doing 
perhaps  save  the  U.S.  several  billions  of  dollars.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  agree  to 
include  Backfire  then  we  would  not  be  encouraged  to  produce  an  aircraft  equivalent 
to  the  Soviet  Backfire.  Lets  find  out  now  whether  the  Soviets  are  serious  about 
equity  and  real  arms  control. 

BACKFIRE   AMENDMENT 

Amendment  to  Treaty  Article  II,  Paragraph  3,  to  require  counting  each  Backfire 
bomber  as  three-quarters  of  a  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicle  (SNDV)  and  each 
U.S.  based  FB-111  as  one-half  of  an  SNDV. 

Add  the  following  new  subparagraph  b  and  redesignate  the  other  subparagraphs: 
"(b)  also  currently  for  the  Soviet  Union  the  Backfire  bomber,  and  for  the  United 
States  the  FB-111.  However,  owing  to  their  lesser  capabilities,  the  Backfire  will 
count  as  three-quarters  of  a  Strategic  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicle  (SNDV)  and  the  FB- 
111  as  one-half  SNDV." 

HEAVY    MISSILE   AMENDMENTS 

I  propose  two  amendments,  to  Treaty  Article  IV,  Paragraphs  3,  and  9,  to  provide 
for  equity  between  the  Parties  in  terms  of  "heavy"  ICBMs.  The  two  amendments 
would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  the  U.S.  to  modify  308  light  ICBM  silos  to  a  heavy 
silo  configuration  and  to  test  and  deploy  308  "heavy"  (of  SS-18  size)  ICBMs.  They 
would  not  require  the  Soviets  to  dismantle  their  "heavy"  ICBMs  and  they  would  not 
require  that  we  build  any  heavy  ICBMs. 

These  amendments  do  nothing  to  slow  the  Soviet  buildup  of  heavy  ICBMs,  they  do 
nothing  to  encourage  the  U.S.  to  build  such  missiles,  they  do  not  offset  our  Minute- 
man  ICBM  vulnerability  and  they  do  not  affect  any  plans  for  the  MX  ICBM.  So,  one 
might  ask  what  do  they  accomplish.  Are  they  merely  an  attempt  to  kill  the  treaty 
with  a  very  reasonable  amendment  that  should  have  wide  support  in  the  Senate? 
No,  the  real  purpose  is  to  underscore  the  need,  stated  by  the  Administration,  that 
we  must  maintain  essential  equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  fundamen- 
tal requirement  that  we  all  recognize. 

These  amendments  will  establish  the  principle  of  equality  for  sublimits,  and 
ensure  that  the  Jackson  Amendment  to  SALT  I  is  not  disregarded.  If  we  are  not 
even  allowed  the  option  of  building  heavy  ICBMs,  I  believe  many  in  the  world  be 
right  to  question  the  ability  or  intention  of  the  U.S.  to  maintain  parity  with  the 
Soviets.  A  failure  to  pass  these  amendments  would  expose  essential  equivalence  as 
the  charade  that  many  now  suspect  it  may  be.  Let's  either  pass  these  amendments 
or  tell  the  American  people  and  the  world  that  we  do  not  intend  to  maintain 
essential  equivalence. 
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MODIFICATION    OF   SILO    LAUNCHERS   TO    HEAVY   CONFIGURATION    AMENDMENT 

Amendment  to  Treaty  Article  IV,  Paragraph  3,  to  allow  for  modifications  of  308 
U.S.  light  ICBM  silo  launchers  to  a  configuration  which  would  allow  them  to  launch 

SS-is  size  ICBMs.  „    ,  u      „       j.         ju-    .•  u. 

Add  the  following:  "The  United  States  will,  however,  be  allowed  to  modify  light 
ICBM  silo  launchers  to  a  configuration  which  would  allow  them  to  launch  heavy 
ICBMs  in  numbers  equal  to  the  number  deployed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.S.    HEAVY    ICBM   TEST   AND    DEPLOYMENT   AMENDMENT 

Amendment  to  Treaty  Article  IV,  Paragraph  9,  to  allow  the  U.S.  the  option  of 
deploying  heavy  ICBMs  of  the  SS-18  size  (in  addition  to  the  MX). 

Add  the  following  sentence:  "In  addition,  the  U.S.  may  flight-test  and  deploy  one 
new-type  heavy  ICBM." 

MPS   BASING   MODE  AMENDMENTS 

These  amendments  would  allow  the  construction  of  a  multiple  protective  struc- 
ture basing  mode  for  ICBMs.  This  may  be  absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  ensure 
the  invulnerability  of  our  ICBMs.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  the  current  draft  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  allows  the  construction  of  most  types  of  MPS.  The  Carter  Adminis- 
tration is  arguing  that  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  MPS  in  principle  provided  that 
we  provided  for  adequate  verification.  This  is  not  clear,  and  is  indeed  little  more 
than  an  assertion  by  the  State  Department.  Paul  Nitze  has  testified  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  current  SALT  II  draft  allows  the  MPS.  I  believe  that  the  most 
promising  MPS  systems  are  banned  by  the  Treaty  and  that  the  only  type  that  may 
be  allowed  will  be  far  more  costly  and  less  effective  as  a  result  of  Treaty  constraints. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  have  essentially  no  real  verification  problem  relating  to 
MPS.  The  U.S.  is  an  open  society  and  the  Soviets  could  verify  the  number  of  MX 
missiles  produced  without  even  satellite  photography.  Yet  we  are  planning  to  spend 
enormous  sums  to  obtain  a  system  that  is  verifiable  by  national  technical  means.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  Soviets  are  very  unlikely  to  agree  that  any  system  would 
be  verifiable  by  national  technical  means.  Preventing  the  deployment  of  MX  is  a 
major  Soviet  objective  and  they  have  every  reason  to  attempt  to  prevent  such  a 
deployment.  ,  .      • 

The  Administration  answer  to  this  is  that  they  will  ignore  Soviet  objections  and 
go  ahead  and  deploy  the  MX.  I  find  this  highly  unlikely  and  a  rather  bad  precedent 
if  this  policy  was  implemented.  We  have  no  interest  in  spurring  on  a  race  to 
determine  who  can  interpret  arms  control  agreements  in  the  least  restrictive 
manner. 

I  have  proposed  two  amendments  that  would  assure  U.S.  deployment  of  the  MX 
in  an  MPS  mode  and  would  allow  the  use  of  the  most  cost-effective  deployment 
mode  by  introducing  the  opportunity  for  cooperative  verification,  including  on-site 
inspection. 

MPS  BASING   MODE  AMENDMENT 

Amendment  to  Treaty  Article  IV,  Paragraph  1,  to  allow  for  construction  of  a 
Multiple  Protective  Structures  or  other  basing  mode  for  ICBMs. 

Add  the  following  to  Paragraph  1:  "This  provision  does  not  prohibit  construction 
of  vertical  or  horizontal  shelters,  trenches,  or  hard  points  that  would  be  essential  to 
ensure  the  effective  invulnerability  of  ICBMs,  so  long  as  each  Party  provides  a 
means  of  verification  to  the  other  to  include  if  necessary  an  authorization  for  no- 
notice,  on-site  inspection." 

DEFINITION    OF   MPS   AS   NONMOBILE   AMENDMENT 

Amendment  to  Protocol  Article  I,  to  allow  the  deployment  of  MPS  ICBM  Launch- 
ers if  satisfactory  verification  procedures  can  be  established. 

Add  the  following  language:  "The  term  mobile  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
vertical  or  horizontal  multiple  protective  structures,  trenches  or  other  survivable 
type  basing  modes,  but  shall  refer  to  road  and  cross-country  transporter-erector- 
launchers  systems.  If  a  Party  offers  to  provide  satisfactory  verification  procedures, 
then  the  Party  may  develop  and  deploy  one  survivable  ICBM  basing  mode  and  its 
associated  ICBM." 

NONCIRCUMVENTION    AMENDMENT 

This  amendment  would  assure  that  the  non-circumvention  provision  of  the  Treaty 
will  not  be  used  as  a  wedge  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  disrupt  the  NATO  alliance  by 
preventing  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  our  NATO  allies  in  the 
modernization  of  European  defensive  forces.  The  Soviet  Union  hopes  to  undermine 
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the  confidence  of  our  allies  and  stunt  the  growth  of  their  military  capabilities  by 
prohibiting  the  transfer  of  essential  technology  and  hardware  from  the  U.S.  to  our 
allies.  On  the  one  hand  our  lead  in  technology  is  "ballyhooed"  as  the  offsetting 
strength  to  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  quantity,  and  then  our  comparative  advantage 
is  traded  away. 

The  meaning  of  the  non-circumvention  provision  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  almost 
completely  ambiguous  in  its  present  form.  What  it  does  and  does  not  prohibit  could 
be  a  subject  of  endless  confrontation  unless  this  provision  is  clarified  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Treaty.  The  Soviets  are  certain  to  object  to  almost  every  U.S.  technical 
exchange  or  weapons  transfer  program  under  the  non-circumvention  amendment. 
The  Soviets  recognize  that  without  sophisticated  weaponry  and  communications 
there  is  simply  no  chance  that  NATO  could  defend  itself  against  a  Soviet  attack. 
Thus,  the  use  of  the  SALT  negotiations  to  hamper  NATO  defense  planning  and 
cooperation  has  long  been  a  major  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

NONCIRCUMVENTION   AMENDMENT 

Amendment  to  Treaty  Article  XII,  to  clarify  U.S.  ability  to  assist  the  NATO 
alliance  in  maintaining  the  Eurostrategic  balance. 

Add  the  following  to  the  end  of  Article  XII:  "This  provision  shall  not  be  interpret- 
ed so  as  to  prevent  either  Party  from  supplying  scientists,  data,  technology,  systems 
or  other  assistance  and  cooperation  to  allies,  for  the  purpose  of  modernization  or 
force  buildup." 

VERIFICATION    AMENDMENT 

I  have  proposed  this  amendment  because  telemetry  is  vital  to  the  verification  of 
the  qualitative  aspects  of  the  agreement.  Photography  or  other  sources  of  intelli- 
gence are  inadequate  substitutes.  The  legitimization  of  encryption  in  SALT  II  allows 
the  Soviets  to  hide  essential  design  features  of  their  missile  systems.  No  one  should 
seriously  believe  that  the  Soviets  will  abide  by  U.S.  interpretations  of  what  can  and 
cannot  be  encrypted  anymore  than  they  abided  by  U.S.  interpretations  of  SALT  I. 
Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  admits  that  there  is  no  current  agreement  on  what 
can  and  cannot  be  encrypted  and  that  this  issue  will  be  ultimately  resolved  by  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission.  Any  encryption  of  telemetry  opens  the  possibil- 
ity that  false  or  misleading  information  is  being  broadcast  and  the  real  data  is  being 
sent  out  over  encrypted  channels. 

Senator  Glenn  observed  before  this  Committee  that  the  current  margin  of  uncer- 
tainty on  the  technical  parameters  of  Soviet  missile  systems  is  as  large  as  50  to  70 
percent.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Soviet  missiles  are 
already  three  to  seven  times  greater  in  terms  of  throw  weight  and  launch  weight  as 
U.S.  ICBMs.  We  are  literally  dealing  in  potential  increments  in  Soviet  capabilities 
due  to  cheating  that  are  equal  to  entire  U.S.  strategic  systems  or  even  all  U.S. 
strategic  forces.  How,  then,  can  the  Carter  Administration  claim  that  SALT  II  is 
"adequately  verifiable?" 

Current  U.S.  capabilities  to  monitor  the  critical  qualitative  terms  of  SALT  II  are 
grossly  inadequate.  Short  term  substitutes  for  the  U.S.  monitoring  sites  in  Iran  have 
severe  limitations  and  are  comparatively  easy  to  counter  if  the  Soviets  took  intelli- 
gence counter-measures.  The  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  U-2  collection  depends  on 
active  Soviet  cooperation,  or  at  least  no  conscious  policy  to  deny  information.  The 
Soviets  can  almost  completely  negate  the  effectiveness  of  the  U-2  collector  if  they  so 
choose. 

There  is  simply  no  agreement  under  SALT  II  on  what  constitutes  National 
Technical  Means  of  verification.  Administration  spokesmen  have  admitted  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  even  regard  overseas  collection  bases  as  National  Technical  Means  of 
verification.  The  SALT  II  agreement,  as  written,  would  legitimize  the  encryption  of 
telemetry.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  admitted  that  "Neither  party  can  unilater- 
ally detemine  whether  denial  impedes  verification.  If  questions  arise  on  this  issue 
they  will  be  resolved  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission." 

It  is  not  a  question  of  "if."  Questions  will  arise  and  when  they  do  it  could  take 
years  to  settle  them  if  they  ever  are.  The  Standing  Consultative  Commission  has 
been  generally  ineffective  in  settling  issues  unless  there  has  been  a  clear,  unequivo- 
cal Soviet  violation.  The  encryption  issue  clearly  would  not  be  such  an  instance. 

We  have  publicly  taken  the  position  that  existing  levels  of  encryption  have  not 
impeded  National  Technical  Means  of  verification.  We  will  certainly  take  the  posi- 
tion that  most  of  the  fifth  generation  Soviet  ICBMs  will  be  modifications  of  existing 
missiles.  Otherwise  we  would  have  to  charge  the  Soviets  with  violating  SALT  II.  Yet 
they  can  be  almost  completely  different  in  their  technology  and  existing  levels  of 
encryption  would  significantly  hurt  our  ability  to  determine  their  characteristics. 
We  will  be  caught  in  a  dilemma  of  our  own  making.  We  cannot  claim  they  are  new 
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(they  might  not  actually  be,  by  the  ineffective  SALT  II  definition)  and  yet  we  would 
be  claiming  that  suddenly  we  cannot  verify  the  capabilities  of  "old"  Soviet  ICBMs. 

Any  encryption  of  telemetry  will  make  it  easier  for  the  Soviets  to  broadcast  false 
information  on  the  open  channels  and  deliberately  deceive  U.S.  intelligence  ana- 
lysts. While  there  is  a  limit  concerning  the  degree  to  which  this  can  be  exploited,  it 
is  clearly  possible  to  go  well  beyond  the  Treaty  limits  either  through  telemetry 
denial  or  the  broadcast  of  false  information— even  if  we  regained  collection  capabili- 
ties comparable  to  what  we  had  prior  to  the  loss  of  Iran. 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  that  would  completely  ban  the  encryption  of 
telemetry  and  would  provide  protection  for  required  ground  based  telemetry  collec- 
tion stations.  Without  such  an  amendment  it  will  not  be  possible  to  verfiy  SALT  II 
unless  one  is  willing  to  accept  levels  of  uncertainty  that  could  permit  the  clandes- 
tine deployment  of  thousands  of  additional  warheads  and  megatons.  This  is  not 
what  I  regard  as  "adequate  verification." 

Amendment  to  Treaty  Article  XV,  Paragraph  2,  to  prohibit  specific  forms  of 
interference.  Add  the  following  to  Paragraph  2:  "In  this  context,  'National  Techni- 
cal Means'  shall  be  defined  as  both  Party's  technical  intelligence  systems;  it  shall 
also  include  the  geographic  location  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  such 
systems.  Specifically,  each  side  will  not  encrypt  any  missile  telemetry  nor  will  it 
seek  to  pressure  nations  assisting  the  verification  process,  through  location  of  sys- 
tems on  their  soil  or  agreement  for  overflight  rights,  to  halt  such  assistance." 

(Also,  the  Second  Understanding  should  be  conformed  by  deletion  of  all  the 
language  of  the  Second  Understanding). 

PROHIBITION   AGAINST  DELIBERATE  CONCEALMENT   MEASURES   AMENDMENT 

The  President,  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  constantly  assure  us 
that  there  will  be  no  deliberate  concealment  measures  allowed  under  SALT  II.  The 
wording  of  the  SALT  II  concealment  prohibition  is  identical  to  the  SALT  I  prohibi- 
tion. This  has  not  stopped  Soviet  concealment  activities.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
concealment  and  deception  program  under  way  right  now,  and  this  will  continue 
under  SALT  II.  It  has  involved,  according  to  official  and  unofficial  reports,  various 
forms  of  photographic  concealment  at  the  ICBM  test  ranges,  ICBM  base  areas,  and 
submarine  construction  and  maintenance  facilities.  There  have  been  reports  of 
heavy  concealment  related  to  the  mobile  SS-16  ICBM  program  and  the  construction 
of  submarine  berth  tunnels.  The  Soviets  have  been  encrypting  telemetry. 

The  word  "impede"  verification  is  often  interpreted  by  the  U.S.  government  to 
mean  "prevent"  verification,  opening  a  wide  range  of  "legitimate"  Soviet  conceal- 
ment activities  that  are  supposedly  ineffective  in  preventing  verification. 

This  proposed  amendment  is  designed  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  legiti- 
mately engaging  in  activities  that  can  degrade  our  verification  capabilities  without 
technically  violating  the  current  practices  exception.  We  want  to  assure  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  be  allowed  to  complete  submarine  berthing  tunnels,  that  they  will 
not  construct  enough  aircraft  hangers  to  prevent  us  from  monitoring  the  number  of 
Backfire  bombers  deployed,  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  conduct  silo  loading 
operations  at  night  or  in  bad  weather  so  as  to  prevent  U.S.  photographic  coverage. 

Amendment  to  Article  XV,  Paragraph  3,  to  require  changes  in  current  practices 
where  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of  deliberate  concealment  measures. 

Delete  the  last  sentence  of  Paragraph  3  and  add:  "This  obligation  shall  require 
reasonable  changes  in  current  construction,  assembly,  conversion,  and  overhaul 
practices  necessary  to  ensure  verification.  Where  a  Party  is  unwilling  to  change 
certain  practices  because  of  certain  reasons  (cost,  weather,  or  others),  then  that 
Party  must  allow  for  on-site  inspection  by  the  other." 

GLCM/SLCM   RANGE   EXTENSION   AMENDMENTS 

I  am  proposing  two  amendments  to  the  Protocol.  The  amendments  would  extend 
the  range  of  both  unMIRVed  and  MIRVed  GLCMs  and  SLCMs  that  are  not  limited 
by  the  Protocol  from  600  to  2500  km.  This  change  is  necessary  if  U.S.  cruise  missiles 
are  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  Eurasian  geography  and  be  able  to  reach 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  Western  Europe  or  contiguous  seas.  Immediate 
deployment  of  our  SLCMs  and  GLCMs  should  be  allowed  under  the  protocol,  be- 
cause the  Soviets  already  have  SLCMs  with  less  than  a  600  km  range  on  subma- 
rines. These  can  approach  our  coasts  so  as  to  give  these  SLCMs  strategic  target 
attack  capability.  Also,  they  have  MRBMs  which  can  strike  Western  Europe  from 
the  Soviet  Union  with  three  MIRVs.  These  do  not  count  under  SALT  II.  For  that 
reason  our  equivalent  systems,  the  MIRVed  GLCMs/SLCMs  of  less  than  2500  km 
range  should  not  count  under  SALT  II. 
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glcm/slcm  range  extension  amendment 

Amendment  to  Protocol  Article  II,  Paragraph  1,  to  allow  the  deployment  of 
SLCMs  and  GLCMs  with  ranges  of  up  to  2500  km.  Substitute  "2500"  for  "600." 

MIRVED   GLCM/SLCM    RANGE   EXTENSION    AMENDMENT 

Amendment  to  Protocol  Article  II,  Paragraph  2,  to  allow  flight  testing  of  MIRVed 
GLCMs  and  SLCMs  with  a  range  of  less  than  2500  km. 

Substitute  "2500"  for  "600". 

(Also,  conforming  changes  in  the  statements  and  understandings  of  Protocol  Arti- 
cle II  will  be  necessary.  This  should  be  done  by  changing  "600"  to  "2500"  wherever 
it  appears.) 

PROTOCOL   EXTENSION    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Protocol  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  by 
adding  to  the  Protocol  an  Article  V.  This  Protocol  Extension  Amendment  states 
that  the  Protocol  shall  not  be  extended  beyond  December  31,  1981  unless  the  Senate 
concurs  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Moreover,  failure  to  extend  the  Protocol  by  either 
Party  will  not  be  grounds  for  violations  or  abrogation  by  the  other  Party  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

This  issue  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  concern  to  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe,  particularly  in  light  of  the  disadvantageous  shift  in  the  balance  of  power 
that  has  taken  place  over  the  past  decade.  The  Soviets  have  moved  from  a  position 
of  strategic  nuclear  inferiority  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  to  that  of  parity  or 
essential  equivalence.  In  addition,  they  have  undertaken  a  marked  quantitative  and 
qualitative  upgrading  of  their  conventional  force  capabilities  in  Europe.  And  with 
the  deployment  of  the  SS-20,  a  mobile  Intermediate/Medium  Range  Ballistic  Missile 
with  three  MIRVed  warheads,  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  a  significant  step  forward 
in  the  area  of  theater  nuclear  forces. 

Our  allies  are  sincerely  troubled  that  SALT  II  places  no  restrictions  on  the 
deployment  of  the  SS-20,  which  poses  an  immediate  threat  to  their  security,  yet 
severely  limits  the  range  of  the  ground-  and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles.  It  is  often 
argued  that  the  United  States  will  be  free  to  deploy  cruise  missiles  of  unlimited 
range  after  the  termination  of  the  Protocol.  However,  it  is  widely  recognized  that 
the  Soviets  will  vigorously  attempt  to  have  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  terms  of 
the  Protocol  extended  beyond  December  31,  1981.  Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado,  Senator  Hart,  on  offering  clarifying  language  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion with  respect  to  this  issue  of  extending  the  Protocol  correctly  noted:  "It  is  vital 
that  the  Soviet  Union  understand  that  these  issues  are  not  permanently  resolved, 
and  that  serious  negotiations  must  continue  to  seek  mutually  acceptable  answers." 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  make  explicit  as  part  of  the  Protocol  text 
the  interpretation  of  the  United  States  government  that  the  Protocol  cannot  be 
extended  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amendment,  and  thereby 
assure  our  allies  in  Western  Europe  that  our  commitment  to  their  security  \vill  not 
be  weakened  by  our  desire  to  achieve  bilateral  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

PROTOCOL   EXTENSION    AMENDMENT 

Amendment  to  the  Protocol  by  adding  a  Protocol  Article  V,  to  require  the  approv- 
al of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  before  the  Protocol  could  be  extended  beyond  its 
termination  date  of  December  31,  1981. 

Add  the  following  new  article  (Article  V)  to  the  text  of  the  Protocol:  "The  Protocol 
shall  not  be  extended  by  the  U.S.  beyond  December  31,  1981  unless  the  Senate 
concurs  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Failure  to  agree  to  an  extension  of  the  Protocol  by 
either  Party  will  not  be  grounds  for  violations  or  abrogation  by  the  other  Party  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty." 

AGREED   STATEMENTS   AND   COMMON    UNDERSTANDING   AMENDMENT 

This  amendment  proposes  the  incorporation  by  reference  of  the  agreed  statements 
and  the  common  understandings  in  the  Treaty.  As  the  Treaty  stands  now,  many  of 
the  key  terms  are  not  in  the  Treaty  itself,  but  are  in  the  agreed  statements  and 
common  understandings.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  printed  these  in  its  version  of 
the  Treaty.  The  proposed  amendment  assures  that  there  will  be  no  confusion 
concerning  the  legal  status  of  these  statements  and  understandings.  Without  such 
protection,  the  Treaty  itself  is  largely  without  content. 
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AGREED   STATEMENTS   AND   COMMON    UNDERSTANDING    AMENDMENT 

Amendment  by  addition  of  a  new  Treaty  Article  XIX  (redesignate  present  Article 
XIX  as  Article  XX),  to  provide  that  the  agreed  statement  and  common  understand- 
ings are  considered  part  of  the  Treaty. 

Add  the  following: 

"article  XIX 

"Each  Party  agrees  that  the  agreed  statements  and  common  understandings,  the 
Joint  Memorandum  on  Data  Base,  and  the  Joint  Statement  of  Principles  and  Basic 
Guidelines  for  Subsequfent  Negotiations  are  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the 
Treaty." 

The  Chairman.  Our  third  and  final  Senator  from  whom  we  will 
hear  this  morning  is  Senator  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GARY  HART,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

COLORADO • 

Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee, 
any  consideration  of  SALT  necessarily  raises  three  fundamental 
issues:  the  value  of  SALT  itself;  the  character  of  our  national 
defense;  and  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  to  each  of  these. 

The  critical  test,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  only  one  that  I  think 
counts,  is  the  effect  of  this  treaty  on  our  national  security.  We  are 
either  stronger  with  it  or  weaker  with  it.  The  opponents  of  the 
treaty  must  demonstrate  that  we  would  be  less  secure  with  SALT 
than  without  it.  This  very  heavy  burden  of  proof  has  not  been  met. 

First,  the  opponents  of  SALT  have  failed  to  show  that  we  will 
face  a  smaller  or  equal  Soviet  threat  in  1985  without  SALT  than 
we  would  face  with  SALT. 

We  examined  this  matter  systematically  in  our  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown 
and  Dr.  Perry  testified  that  this  Nation  would  face  a  substantially 
larger  threat  without  SALT  than  we  would  with  it.  I  would  refer 
members  of  this  committee  to  the  table  on  the  easel,  copies  of 
which  have  been  provided  to  each  member. 

[The  table  referred  to  follows:] 

POTENTIAL  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  THREAT  IN  1985 

With  SALT  Without  SALT 

Soviet  Strategic  missile  and  bombers » 2,250  ^  3,000 

Soviet  MIRVed  strategic  missiles '  1,200  ^  1,800 

Soviet  MIRVed  land-based  strategic  missiles »  820  ^  1,300 

Soviet  silo-killer  warheads ^  5  qoo  ^  10,000-15,000 

Soviet  total  strategic  wartieads  and  bombs » 9  500     3 13,000-18,000 

■  From  treaty, 

» Secretary  Brown's  statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  July  23,  1979. 

'Determined  in  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hearing,  July  23,  1979,  during  questioning  of  Secretary  Brown  and  Under  Secretary  Perry. 

We  learned  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  without 
SALT  we  could  face  30  percent  more  total  missiles  and  bombers,  50 
percent  more  MIRVed  strategic  missiles,  75  percent  more  MIRVed 
ICBM's,  and  more  than  double,  perhaps  even  150  percent,  more  silo 
killer  warheads. 


'  See  page  31  for  Senator  Hart's  prepared  statement. 
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The  critics  of  SALT  are  embarrassed  by  their  own  premises.  The 
more  pessimistic  they  are  about  the  Soviet  threat,  the  more  impor- 
tant SALT  restrictions  on  that  threat  are. 

Second,  the  opponents  of  SALT  have  failed  to  show  that  this 
agreement  restricts  our  freedom  to  develop  the  military  strength 
that  we  need.  They  have  failed  to  cite  specific  U.S.  programs  they 
believe  are  necessary  which  SALT  prohibits.  For  both  these  rea- 
sons,  Mr.   Chairman,   their  complaint  with   SALT   is   unfounded. 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  I  asked  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  review  a  long  list  of  strategic  programs  and 
to  tell  us  whether  each  was  permitted  by  SALT  or  prohibited.  With 
one  insignificant  exception,  which  neither  this  nor  the  last  Presi- 
dent has  wished  to  pursue,  the  Chiefs  testified  that  no  American 
strategic  or  theatre  nuclear  weapon  system  is  prohibited  by  SALT. 

Once  again,  I  refer  to  the  tables  on  the  easel,  copies  of  which  are 
available  to  each  member. 

[The  tables  referred  to  follows:] 
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U.S.  Freedom  to  Devei op  Strategic  Strength 
Under  SALT  II 


„SALT     „  SALT 
Permits   Prohibits 


U.S. 

Strategic 

Forces 

At  Sea 

Trident  I  Missile 

Trident  II  Missile 

Poseidon  Missile  Improvements 

Trident  Submarine 

Advanced  Small  Strategic  Submarine 

Submarine  Survivability  —  Quietness 

SALT 
Permits 

„  SALT 
Prohibits 

U.S. 

Strategic 

Forces 

on 

Land 

Air-Launched  Cruise  Missile —Range 

1 

Air-Launched  Cruise  Missile  — 

Penetration 

1 

Advanced  Strategic  Air-Launched 

Missile 

• 

B-52  Conversion  to  Cruise  Missile 

Carrier 

• 

Advanced  Cruise  Missile  Carrier 

• 

B-1 

• 

Advanced  Penetrating  Bomber 

• 

Improved  FB-111 

• 

B-52  Improvements 

• 
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U.S.  Freedom  to  Develop  Strategic  Strength 


SALT 
Permits 


SALT 
Prohibits 


U.S. 
Strategic 
Forces 

ON 

Land 

M-X  Missile 

• 

MiNUTEMAN  III  Missile  — Improved 

YlElD 

• 

MiNUTEMAN  III  Missile  — Fractiona- 
tion 

• 

Minutemam  II  —  Replacements 

• 

Survivable  Basing  --  M-X 

• 

Survivable  Basing  --  Minuteman 

• 

Missile  Penetration  Aids 

• 

.SALT 
Permits 

r.  SALT 
Prohibits 

U.S. 
Theatre 
Nuclear 
Forces 

Ground-Launched  Cruise  Missile 

• 

Sea-Launched  Cruise  Missile 

• 

Mobile  Medium-range  Ballistic 

Missile 

• 

Committee^  July 


.  determined  at  hearings  of  Senate  Armed  Services 
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Third,  the  opponents  have  failed  to  show  that  we  could  manage 
our  defense  programs  more  effectively  without  SALT  than  with  it. 
This  is  true  in  several  ways. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  that  the  unrestrained  strategic 
competition  we  would  face  without  SALT  would  deplete  resources 
needed  for  our  conventional  forces,  no  matter  how  much  more  we 
would  commit  to  defense.  The  rejection  of  SALT,  therefore,  would 
distract  both  our  attention  and  our  resources  from  the  practical, 
conventional,  nonnuclear  capabilities  we  need  to  meet  Soviet  ad- 
venturism around  the  globe. 

The  rejection  of  SALT  would  also  diminish  our  knowledge  of  the 
threat  we  would  face  and  must  defend  against,  because  the  Soviet 
strategic  buildup  would  be  less  predictable  in  the  absence  of  SALT 
restrictions  on  Soviet  weapons  and  SALT  prohibition  against  con- 
cealment from  our  national  technical  means  of  observing  them. 

Moreover,  the  solution  to  one  of  our  most  difficult  defense  prob- 
lems— the  growing  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM  force — would  be  more 
difficult  without  SALT.  It  has  been  difficult  to  define  a  survivable 
basing  scheme  to  counter  a  Soviet  threat  under  SALT.  Since  that 
threat  from  Soviet  silo  killer  warheads  could  be  twice  as  large 
without  this  treaty,  our  solution  to  that  problem  would  be  both  less 
confident  and  more  expensive  by  at  least  $10  billion. 

Fourth,  the  opponents  of  SALT  have  failed  to  demonstrate  how 
we  could  unite  our  country  behind  a  prudent  national  defense 
policy  if  SALT  is  rejected.  We  have  heard  much  about  the  dangers 
of  euphoria  under  SALT.  I  submit  that  the  rejection  of  SALT  could 
bitterly  polarize  Americans  about  the  most  critical  policy  issue  of 
our  time,  our  national  security.  A  minority  can  defeat  SALT.  But 
we  must  rebuild  a  stable,  working  majority  on  national  security 
matters  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  military  strength. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  opponents  of  SALT  have  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  logic  of  their  own  premises.  The  more  they  are  concerned 
about  the  Soviet  threat  with  SALT,  the  more  they  should  be  con- 
cerned about  a  greater  threat  without  SALT.  The  more  they  wish 
to  pursue  an  effective  national  defense  program,  the  more  they 
should  value  the  management  tools  and  the  freedom  to  pursue 
defense  programs  we  would  have  under  this  treaty. 

The  more  the  opponents  of  SALT  wish  to  rally  an  American 
people  behind  a  strong  national  defense  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge, the  more  they  should  fear  of  the  polarization  that  will  result 
from  a  rejection  of  this  treaty. 

The  SALT  Treaty,  in  my  judgment,  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
avoid  that  polarization.  It  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
new  consensus  in  our  attitudes  toward  defense,  a  consensus  which 
links  limits  on  strategic  arms  with  overall  modernization  of  our 
forces. 

For  almost  15  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  divided  as  a 
nation.  Many  have  argued  that  more  is  better.  An  equal  number 
have  argued  that  less  is  better.  The  SALT  II  Treaty  now  presents 
an  opportunity  to  repair  that  breach  and  to  form  an  agreement 
that,  where  our  defense  is  concerned,  better  is  better. 

The  broad  consensus  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  toward  de- 
fense fell  prey  to  Vietnam.  One  of  the  more  serious  prices  paid  for 
that  effort  was  severe  polarization  of  opinion  over  defense  spend- 
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ing,  as  well  as  diversion  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  otherwise 
available  for  force  modernization.  We  are  still  paying  that  price. 

Now  most  Senators,  and  I  think  most  American  citizens,  should 
agree  that  we  are  more  secure  with  limits  on  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  and  the  development  of  a  sound,  modern,  and  effective 
national  security  policy  for  the  1980's  and  1990's. 

Given  this  emerging  consensus,  renewed  attention  to  defense 
policy,  resulting  from  the  SALT  debate,  must  not  perpetuate  tradi- 
tional thinking.  The  time  has  come  not  merely  to  increase — to 
spend  more — but  also  to  reform. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  national  security  policy  based  on  better 
is  better. 

Those  who  have  linked  SALT  with  a  larger  defense  effort  have 
not  gone  far  enough.  Simply  calling  for  more  defense  spending  will 
not  necessarily  improve  our  defenses.  It  is  more  difficult,  but  I 
think  more  important,  to  define  what  special  steps  we  must  take  to 
secure  our  country. 

The  third  fundamental  question  raised  by  SALT  is  how  it  fits 
within  our  general  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  legacies  of  the  debate  on  SALT  I 
was  the  fallacy  that  SALT  should  be  considered  as  an  aspect  of 
detente.  This  often  meant  that  Americans  were  asked  to  predicate 
their  support  of  strategic  arms  limitations  on  our  trusting  the 
Russians.  We  were  asked  to  expect  that  SALT  and  detente  would 
bring  an  important  reduction  in  Soviet  adventurism  and  in  our 
need  to  compete  with  the  Soviets  around  the  globe. 

This,  of  course,  was  sheer  romanticism.  For  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  ritual  of  surprise  when  the  Soviets  simply  acted  in  the 
most  predictable  ways  according  to  their  history  as  Russians  and 
their  doctrine  as  Leninists.  Each  time  we  heard  that  these  acts 
were  a  breach  of  faith  and  that  a  SALT  agreement  which  we  had 
negotiated  in  our  military  interests  should  be  suspended  or  rejected 
as  a  result. 

I  believe  SALT  should  be  conceived  as  an  integral  aspect  of  sober 
realism  about  SALT  goals.  SALT  will  not  bring  an  end  to  our  need 
to  compete  with  the  Soviets.  It  should  help  us  to  do  so  more 
effectively. 

To  argue  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  should  not  be  ratified  because 
Soviet  troops  are  in  Cuba  misses  a  very  fundamental  point.  This 
treaty  is  not  a  concession  to  the  Soviets  on  our  part  for  their  good 
behavior.  Nor  is  it  a  favor  to  the  Soviets  to  be  withdrawn  in 
response  to  bad  behavior. 

This  view  of  the  treaty  misses  the  essential  point  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  our  own  national  security  to  have 
a  cap  on  Soviet  strategic  forces,  which  the  SALT  II  Treaty  pro- 
vides. The  treaty  either  improves  our  national  security  or  it  does 
not.  If  it  does,  it  should  be  ratified,  even  if  the  troops  are  there.  If 
it  does  not,  it  should  not  be  ratified  even  if  the  troops  are  removed. 

I  will  take  this  one  step  further.  Rather  than  dismiss  the  idea  of 
linkage,  which  has  been  discussed  recently  in  this  regard,  I  believe 
SALT  II  and  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  are  intimately 
linked.  It  is  a  reverse  linkage,  however,  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
more  the  Soviets  demonstrate  their  aggressive  nature,  the  more  we 
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need  to  restrain  their  ability  to  build  up  their  strategic  forces  by 
ratifying  this  SALT  II  cap  on  their  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  SALT  II  represents  both  a  part  of  our  defense 
mosaic  and  the  opportunity  to  redesign  and  improve  it.  We  must 
ratify  this  treaty,  put  the  divisions  of  the  past  15  years  behind  us, 
and  build  a  new  national  defense  consensus.  Neither  indiscrimi- 
nate, unconstrained  purchase  of  more  weapons  nor  unilateral  dis- 
armament will  secure  this  Nation. 

Our  hope  is  in  our  ability  to  define  a  common  purpose  for  the 
future.  Strength,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  like  President  Kennedy's 
definition  of  courage:  "Stories  of  past  courage  can  teach,  they  can 
offer  hope,  they  can  provide  inspiration.  But  they  cannot  supply 
courage  itself.  For  this,  each  man  must  look  into  his  own  soul.  ' 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Senator  Gary  Hart's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Gary  Hart 

Any  consideration  of  SALT  necessarily  raises  three  related,  fundamental  issues: 
the  value  of  SALT  itself;  the  character  of  our  national  defense;  and  U.S.-Soviet 
relations.  Let  me  speak  briefly  to  each  of  these. 

The  critical  test  of  SALT  II  should  be  its  effect  on  our  national  security.  The 
opponents  of  the  treaty  must  therefore  demonstrate  how  we  would  be  less  secure 
under  SALT  than  without  it.  This  is  a  very  heavy  burden  of  proof  which  they  have 
not  met. 

First,  the  opponents  of  SALT  have  failed  to  show  we  will  face  a  smaller  or  equal 
Soviet  threat  in  1985  without  SALT  than  we  would  face  with  SALT. 

We  examined  this  matter  systematically  in  our  hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Secretary  Brown  and  Dr.  Perry  testified  that  this  nation  would 
face  a  substantially  larger  threat  without  SALT  than  we  would  with  it.  We  learned 
that  without  SALT  we  could  face  30  percent  more  total  missiles,  and  bombers,  50 
percent  more  MIRVed  strategic  missiles,  75  percent  more  MIRVed  ICBMs,  and  more 
than  double — perhaps  even  150  percent — more  silo-killer  warheads.  The  critics  of 
SALT  are  embarrassed  by  their  own  premises.  The  more  pessimistic  they  are  about 
the  Soviet  threat,  the  more  valuable  SALT  restrictions  on  that  threat  are. 

Second,  the  opponents  of  SALT  have  failed  to  show  that  this  agreement  restricts 
our  freedom  to  develop  the  military  strength  we  need.  They  have  failed  to  cite 
specific  U.S.  programs  which  they  believe  are  necessary  which  SALT  prohibits, 
"nieir  complaint  with  SALT,  therefore,  is  openly  exposed  as  unfounded. 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings,  I  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  review  a  long  list  of  strategic  programs  and  to  tell  us  whether  each  was 
permitted  by  SALT  or  prohibited.  With  one  insignificant  exception,  which  neither 
this  nor  the  last  President  has  wished  to  pursue,  the  Chiefs  testified  that  no 
American  strategic  or  theater  nuclear  weapons  systems  is  prohibited  by  SALT. 

Third,  the  opponents  have  failed  to  show  that  we  could  manage  our  defense 
programs  more  effectively  without  SALT  than  with  it.  This  is  true  in  several  ways. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  that  the  unrestrained  strategic  competition  we 
would  face  without  SALT  would  delete  resources  needed  for  our  conventional 
forces — no  matter  how  much  more  we  would  commit  to  defense.  The  rejection  of 
SALT  therefore  would  distract  both  our  attention  and  our  resources  from  the 
practical  non-nuclear  capabilities  we  need  to  meet  Soviet  adventurism  around  the 
globe. 

The  rejection  of  SALT  would  also  diminish  our  knowledge  of  the  threat  we  would 
face  and  must  defend  against,  because  the  Soviet  strategic  buildup  would  be  less 
predictable  in  the  absence  of  SALT  restrictions  on  Soviet  weapons  and  SALT  prohi- 
bitions eigainst  concealment  from  our  national  technical  means  of  observing  them. 

The  solution  to  one  of  our  most  difficult  defense  problems — the  growing 
vulnerability  of  our  ICBMs — would  be  more  difficult  without  SALT.  It  has  been 
difficult  to  define  a  survivable  basing  scheme  to  counter  a  Soviet  threat  under 
SALT.  Since  that  threat  from  Soviet  silo  killer  warheads  could  be  twice  as  large 
without  SALT,  our  solution  to  that  problem  would  be  both  more  expensive  by  at 
least  ten  percent  and  less  confident. 

Fourth,  the  opponents  of  SALT  have  failed  to  demonstrate  how  we  could  unite 
our  nation  behind  a  prudent  national  defense  if  SALT  is  rejected.  We  have  heard 
much  about  the  dangers  of  euphoria  under  SALT.  I  submit  that  the  rejection  of 
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SALT  could  bitterly  polarize  Americans  about  the  most  critical  policy  issue  of  our 
time — our  security.  A  minority  can  defeat  SALT  but  we  must  rebuild  a  stable 
working  majority  on  national  security  matters  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  military 
strength. 

In  sum,  the  opponents  of  SALT  have  been  thrown  by  the  logic  of  their  own 
premises.  The  more  they  are  concerned  about  the  Soviet  threat  with  SALT,  the 
more  they  should  be  concerned  about  a  greater  threat  without  SALT.  The  more 
they  wish  to  pursue  an  effective  national  defense  program,  the  more  they  should 
value  the  management  tools  and  the  freedom  to  pursue  defense  programs  we  would 
have  under  SALT.  The  more  the  opponents  of  SALT  wish  to  rally  the  American 
people  behind  a  strong  national  defense  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge,  the  more  they 
should  fear  the   polarization   that  would   result  from  a   rejections  of  the  treaty. 

The  SALT  Treaty  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  avoid  that  polarization.  It  offers  us 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  new  consensus  in  our  attitudes  on  defense — a  consen- 
sus which  links  limits  on  strategic  arms  with  overall  modernization  of  our  forces. 

For  almost  15  years  we  have  been  divided.  Many  have  argued  that  more  is  better. 
An  equal  number  have  argued  that  less  is  better.  The  SALT  II  treaty  now  presents 
an  opportunity  to  repair  the  breach  and  to  form  agreement  that,  where  our  defense 
is  concerned,  better  is  better. 

The  broad  consensus  in  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  toward  defense  needs  fell  prey 
to  Vietnam.  One  of  the  more  serious  prices  paid  for  that  effort  was  severe  polariza- 
tion of  opinion  over  defense  spending — as  well  as  diversion  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  otherwise  available  for  force  modernization. 

Now  most  Senators,  and  American  citizens,  should  agree  that  we  are  more  secure 
with  limits  on  Soviet  strategic  weapons  and  the  development  of  a  sound,  modern, 
and  effective  national  security  policy  for  the  1980's  and  1990's. 

Given  this  emerging  agreement,  renewed  attention  to  defense  policy,  resulting 
from  the  SALT  debate,  must  not  perpetuate  traditional  thinking.  The  time  has  come 
not  merely  to  increase — to  spend  more — but  also  to  reform. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  national  security  policy  based  on  "better  is  better." 

Better  means  intelligent  definition  of  our  long-term  strategy  and  the  sp)ecific 
military  missions  necessary  to  fulfill  it. 

Better  means  selecting  weapons  to  implement  our  strategy,  instead  of  giving 
every  defense  interest  its  customary  bureaucratic  "slice  of  the  pie." 

Better  means  exploiting  innovative  military  concepts  and  technologies. 

Better  means  focusing  less  on  management  efficiency  in  the  Defense  Department, 
and  more  on  battlefield  effectiveness. 

Better  means  advancement  of  the  most  creative  and  imaginative  officers  with  an 
understanding  of  modern  warfare  concepts  and  doctrine. 

Specifically,  what  force  structure  is  necessary  to  implement  a  progressive  defense 
policy  for  the  1980's  and  1990's? 

First,  we  must  begin  immediately  and  dramatically  to  expand  and  reconstruct  our 
maritime  capabilities  around  a  maritime  strategy. 

Second,  we  must  reform  our  ground  force  doctrine  and  structure. 

Third,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  our  overall  command,  control, 
and  communications  capabilities. 

Fourth,  there  must  be  a  serious  increase  in  our  intelligence  collection  capabilities. 

Fifth,  we  must  exploit  our  superior  technology  in  new  ways.  We  must  develop 
weapons  which  are  not  only  more  powerful  than  our  opponents',  but  which  are  also 
easier  to  maintain,  more  reliable,  and  affordable  in  larger  numbers. 

These  and  similar  ideas  represent  the  difference  between  quantity  alone  and 
quantity  with  quality — between  more  is  better  and  better  is  better. 

Those  who  have  linked  SALT  with  a  larger  defense  effort  have  not  gone  far 
enough.  Simply  calling  for  more  defense  spending  will  not  necessarily  improve  our 
defenses.  It  is  more  difficult  but  more  important  to  define  what  special  steps  we 
must  take  to  secure  our  nation. 

The  third  fundamental  question  raised  by  SALT  is  how  it  fits  within  our  general 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  legacies  of  the  debate  on  SALT  I  was  the  fallacy  that 
SALT  should  be  considered  as  an  aspect  of  detente.  This  often  meant  that  Ameri- 
cans were  asked  to  predicate  their  support  of  SALT  on  our  trusting  the  Russians. 
We  were  asked  to  expect  that  SALT  and  detente  would  bring  an  important  reduc- 
tion in  Soviet  adventurism  and  in  our  need  to  compete  with  them  around  the  globe. 

This,  of  course,  was  sheer  romanticism.  For  years,  we  have  now  have  a  ritual  of 
surprise  when  the  Soviets  simply  acted  in  the  most  predictable  ways  according  to 
their  history  as  Russians  and  their  doctrine  as  Leninists.  Each  time  we  heard  that 
these  acts  were  "a  breech  of  faith"  and  that  a  SALT  agreement  which  we  had 
negotiated  in  our  military  interests  should  be  suspended  or  rejected  as  a  result. 
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I  believe  SALT  should  be  conceived  as  an  integral  aspect  of  sober  realism  about 
SALT  goals.  SALT  will  not  bring  an  end  to  our  need  to  compete  with  the  Soviets.  It 
should  help  us  to  do  so  more  effectively. 

I  believe  that  to  argue  the  SALT  II  Treaty  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  Senate 
because  Soviet  troops  are  in  Cuba  misses  a  fundamental  point.  This  Treaty  is  not  a 
concession  to  the  Soviets  on  our  part  for  their  good  behavior.  Nor  is  it  a  favor  to  be 
withdrawn  in  response  to  bad  behavior.  This  view  of  the  Treaty  misses  the  essential 
point  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  our  own  national  security  to 
have  the  cap  on  Soviet  strategic  forces  which  the  SALT  II  Treaty  provides. 

The  Treaty  either  improves  our  national  security  or  it  doesn't.  If  it  does,  it  should 
be  ratified  even  if  the  troops  are  there.  If  it  doesn't,  it  should  not  be  ratified  even  if 
they  are  removed.  I  think  I've  made  it  clear  today  that  the  Treaty  does  improve  our 
national  security. 

I  will  take  this  a  step  further.  Rather  than  dismiss  the  idea  of  "linkage"  which 
has  been  discussed  recently  in  this  regard,  I  believe  SALT  II  and  the  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  are  intimately  linked.  It  is  a  "reverse"  linkage,  however, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  more  the  Soviets  demonstrate  their  aggressive  nature,  the 
more  we  need  to  restrain  their  ability  to  build  up  their  strategic  forces  by  ratifying 
this  SALT  II  cap  on  their  activities. 

In  sum,  this  Treaty  can  be  defeated  by  a  minority.  But  a  consensus  policy  on 
national  defense  and  relationship  with  the  Soviets  requires  support  of  a  majority. 
And  a  majority  consensus  can  be  formed  behind  a  policy  which  is  based  on  the 
following  conclusions: 

SALT  should  be  judged  by  its  effects  on  national  security — not  as  an  aspect  of 
detente 

SALT  should  be  conceived  of  as  an  aspect  of  a  sober  new  realism  about  Soviet 
goals 

SALT  is  useful,  according  to  our  senior  military  leaders  in  capping  the  Soviet 
threat,  which  is  serious  even  under  SALT 

And,  SALT  should  be  coupled  with  a  strong  national  defense. 

SALT  II  represents  both  a  part  of  our  defense  mosaic  and  the  opportunity  to 
redesign  and  improve  it.  We  must  ratify  this  treaty,  put  the  divisions  of  the  past  15 
years  behind  us,  and  build  a  new  national  defense  consensus.  Neither  indiscrimi- 
nate, unconstrained  purchase  of  more  weapons  nor  unilateral  disarmament  will 
secure  the  nation. 

Our  hope  is  in  our  ability  to  define  a  common  purpose  for  the  future.  Strength,  in 
the  final  analysis,  is  like  President  Kennedy's  definition  of  courage:  "Stories  of  past 
courage  can  teach,  they  can  offer  hope,  they  can  provide  inspiration.  But  they 
cannot  supply  courage  itself  For  this,  each  person  must  look  into  his  own  soul." 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Hart,  for  your 
fine  statement. 

Before  we  start  the  questions,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  group  of  visitors,  a  parliamentary 
group  which  is  being  hosted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  persons  are  spending  some  time  with  us  in  the  Senate  today. 
They  consist,  appropriately  enough,  of  both  members  of  the 
Conservative  and  Labor  Parties. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  them  at  this  time.  First  of  all  we  have 
the  two  Vice  Chairmen,  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  DuCann, 
Member  of  Parliament,  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and  the  Right 
Honorable  John  Silkin,  an  old  personal  friend  of  mine,  from  the 
Labor  Party. 

If  you  gentlemen  would  remain  standing,  I  will  introduce  the 
remainder  of  the  group. 

There  is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Member  of  Parliament;  the 
Right  Honorable  Michael  Jopling,  Member  of  Parliament;  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith,  Member  of  Parliament;  Mr.  Michael 
Mates,  Member  of  Parliament;  and  Mr.  Roger  Moate,  who  is  a 
Member  of  Parliament  and  Secretary  to  the  group. 

From  the  Labor  Party  there  is  Mr.  Eric  Deakins,  Member  of 
Parliament;  the  Right  Honorable  Walter  Harrison,  Member  of  Par- 
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liament;  Mr.  David  Lambie,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  Right 
Honorable  Alfred  Morris. 

With  the  group  is  Mrs.  Anne  Bates,  the  Assistant  Secretary;  Mr. 
David  Thomas,  the  Counselor  with  the  British  Embassy;  and  Mr. 
Michael  Pakenham,  the  First  Secretary. 

I  think  we  should  give  them  a  good  hand.  [Applause.] 

I  would  like  to  recognize  Senator  Javits,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  who  wishes  also  to  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  our  British  friends. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

They  are  old  friends,  many  of  them,  certainly  colleagues  in  arms 
for  all  of  the  objectives  on  which  all  the  witnesses  agree  and  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  the  world,  which  is  getting  more  intense 
and  more  difficult.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  minority  when  I  say  that 
I  wish  to  express  our  satisfaction  that  our  British  friends  remain 
loyal  to  those  concepts.  However  our  internal  systems  may  work 
and  whatever  differences  they  may  show,  we  are  at  one  when  it 
comes  to  freedom  and  a  secure  defense  of  it. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  visiting  us  and  we  welcome  you  warmly. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Javits. 

The  committee  will  question  the  panel  in  conformity  with  its 
normal  practice.  The  10-minute  rule  will  be  observed. 

Senator  Hatfield,  may  I  commence  with  you,  please. 

DECISION   TO   ENTER   INTO   LIMITED   TEST   BAN   TREATY 

You  presented  to  the  committee  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
moving  and  heart-felt  statements  that  we  have  heard  in  the  course 
of  this  testimony.  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  think  this  committee 
must  give  very  serious  attention  to  your  criticism  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  No  one  can  doubt  that  you  are  a  genuine  advocate  of 
nuclear  arms  control. 

As  you  presented  your  statement,  I  could  not  help  but  think  back 
upon  the  days  when  we  were  attempting  to  achieve  a  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty.  We  settled  for  something  less  because  it  was 
all  that  we  could  get  at  the  time,  due  partially  to  Soviet  opposition 
to  certain  verification  tests,  onsite  inspections  that  we  thought 
necessary,  and  due  partially  to  opposition  in  this  country  that 
hesitated  to  invoke  a  comprehensive  ban. 

So,  we  settled  for  a  ban  against  testing  in  the  atmosphere  or 
under  water. 

This  left  it  open  for  a  large  series  of  underground  tests  to  pro- 
ceed, and  for  military  purposes  those  tests  were  sufficient  on  both 
sides  to  develop  new  warheads. 

Given  that  deficiency,  do  you  think  it  was  a  mistake  for  us  to 
have  entered  into  the  limited  test  ban  or  would  you  regard  it  still 
as  a  step  forward  in  arms  control? 

Senator  Hatfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  definitely  believe  it  was 
a  step  forward.  I  quickly  sense  your  analogy. 

Let  me  say  that  when  we  took  our  first  step  toward  strategic 
arms  control  with  SALT  I,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  limits 
placed  under  SALT  I  were  precisely  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  it  related  to  their  own  limitations.  We  were  told 
under  SALT  I  that  we  had  to  take  this  step  in  order  to  get  to  SALT 
II.  So,  we  supported  it.  I  supported  it  and  you  supported  it. 
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At  the  time  of  SALT  I,  we  had  4,600  warheads  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  2,100  warheads.  As  we  entered  upon  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions, we  had  9,000  warheads  and  the  Soviets  had  4,000.  They  had 
doubled  their  warheads. 

Under  the  provisions  of  SALT  II,  we  are  moving  not  only  to 
increase  our  warheads  to  13,000  and  the  Soviets  to  8,100,  but,  more 
significantly,  we  have,  in  this  period,  the  proposals  on  both  sides 
and  in  place  plans  on  one  side  to  move  to  a  first  strike  counter- 
force. 

What  I  am  saying  simply  here  is  that  we  are  in  a  very  unique 
time  in  history.  I  think  this  is  the  time  when  we  must  seize  the 
opportunity  to  get  true  control,  true  arms  limitation,  or  it  is  going 
to  elude  us.  Talking  about  SALT  III  becomes  a  fiction,  an  illusion. 

NEED   FOR   MORATORIUM   ON   NUCLEAR   WEAPONS 

Unlike  some  who  may  oppose  SALT  II  just  all  out,  I  want  arms 
control.  All  I  am  suggesting  here  is  that  we  go  back  to  the  drafting 
board  and  say  let's  get  a  moratorium  in  which  we  will  have  the 
time  or  will  make  the  new  commitment  to  get  true  arms  control, 
including  counterforce  weapons. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  deeply  feel  that  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  negotiating  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  will  seem  small  in 
comparison  to  the  greater  complexity  that  counterforce  weapon 
systems  will  pose  in  the  future  and  the  result  being  that  a  mean- 
ingful SALT  III  will  elude  us. 

But  I  do  believe  it  is  possible  to  get  true  limitations  by  going  the 
moratorium  route.  I  want  true  arms  control. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hart,  how  would  you  respond  to  Senator 
Hatfield's  argument? 

Senator  Hart.  Qualitatively,  we  already  have  a  tested  counter- 
force  capability  with  our  Minutemen  technology  even  though  we 
don't  have  enough  warheads  to  mount  a  counterforce  attack  on  the 
Soviets'  ICBM's.  The  Soviets  have  also  tested  missile  hardware 
which  will  give  them  a  counterforce  capability.  So,  it  is  not  as  if 
this  treaty  is  going  to  prevent  something  that  already  does  not 
exist.  The  Soviets  have  apparently  developed  this  technology  much 
faster  than  we  expected  them  to.  As  much  as  anything  this  has 
fueled  the  move  toward  the  M-X  system. 

This  treaty  goes  as  far  as  it  can,  after  7  years  of  negotiation,  to 
accommodate  very  asymmetrical  strategic  forces. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

argument  that  TREATY   ADVERSELY   AFFECTS   NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Senator  Garn,  you  have  criticized  the  treaty  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  have  negative  impact  on  our  national  security.  How 
would  you  respond  to  Senator  Hart's  argument  that  the  treaty  does 
not  prohibit  any  weapon  system  that  we  wish  to  build,  any  that 
has  been  advocated,  for  purposes  of  redressing  a  possible  adverse 
balance  that  may  develop  in  the  next  decade?  Those  systems  which 
have  been  urged  upon  us,  including  the  M-X,  the  Trident  subma- 
rine, the  cruise  missile  system,  and  so  on,  are  all  permitted  by  the 
treaty.  So,  how  does  the  treaty  adversely  affect  our  national  secu- 
rity, either  now  or  in  the  future? 
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Senator  Garn  Well,  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
getting  into  all  the  specifics  of  weapons  systems  and  taking  the 
committee  s  time  to  do  that,  essentially  what  the  proponents  say  is 
true  with  some  distinctions:  we  are  not  prohibited  from  building 
an  M-X,  one  new  missile,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  whethe? 

p  .f?S  T'i^^  '^  ^^^^^  ""'^^''  ^^^  ^^^^ty-  That  is  a  gray  area 
But  I  think  I  have  to  get  back  to  what  both  Senator  Hatfield  and 
I  have  been  talking  about.  The  real  threat  to  the  United  States 
comes  in  the  unrealistic  limitations.  It  comes  in  the  massive  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  and  delivery  systems 
that  are  allowed  under  the  treaty. 

Senator   Hart,    my   good   friend   and    former   colleague   on    the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  talks  about  SALT  versus  no  SALT 
Well,  I  think  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  scenarios  which 

tPri.  n?fv!!f,"^f  ^^"^  -^^M  T  '^"  ^^^^"y  ^^ke  place  within  the 
i  Stp(/5^  ^''^m^^'  ^l^h  the  limits  and  the  sublimits,  specifically 
on  MIRVed  missiles,  which  are  so  high  in  the  treaty  ^"^^^^^y 

jyrther  think  that  what  we  have  done  in  SALT  II  is  prettv 
much  what  we  did  m  SALT  I.  We  have  outlined  and  put  param 
eters  around  the  Soviet  productive  capacity.  I  am  not  convinced 

frl'it"'  T'^  "k  ^^'^""'  ^^LT  '^'y^^^  ^i-^^t  sufficient  means 
trom  their  domestic  economy  to  produce  the  numbers  that  either 

one  of  us  are  talking  about.  I  don't  know  that  the  Soviets  can  build 

wifh  or'^wU w'sALt""  ^^^^  '^"  ^""'^^  ^^'^^^  °"  ^^'^^^ 

So,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  threat  comes  not  on  a  limit  of  specific 
weapon  systems  but  a  philosophy.  I  would  choose  the  philosophy  of 
arms  control,  of  reducing  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  threshold  of 
nuclear  terror  on  both  sides  with  true  arms  control  rather  than 
saying,  well,  i    is  a  treaty  that  does  allow  massive  increases  so  we 

partiS^  i'^T/nc^  '"^^^^^  ''  '^"^^^  °^  °^^  ^''^  '^  -^- "^^t 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up 

Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
«n^^?i  V^  welcome  you  and  thank  you  for  the  thoughtfulness 

fn^-H«r^''^-^  ""^  preparation  which  you  have  undertaken  and  your 
initiative  in  proposing  alternatives.  ^ 

K ahli-lfi  'f  ^"  •''  Ji??  ^°?i*i,^o  "i^"er  what  happens.  It  is  terribly 
«S  V  '""a  ^^'^  T^^^^  "^^^^  °f  the  proceedings  to  have  your 
advice  and  guidance  It  is  you,  as  well  as  us  and  our  other  col^ 
V  t^o'^nLT^''  will  make  this  historic  decision.  Hence,  the  opportuni- 
ty to  disclose  what  is  in  our  minds  is  priceless. 

SOVIET   NEGOTIATIONS   IF   SALT   II   IS   DEFEATED 

Sena^tor  r«rrl'^1'ic'^''^'^'°'l  ^°  f'^  °^  ^^^  ^"^  Senator  Hatfield, 

vourself  wfth  sinS  ir*1!i^'^'!51^°  "^^  ^^^^  ^^^  have  identified 

yourselt  with  Senator  Hatfield  and  his  point  of  view 

HatfieW    Roff  "riLf  ?"'^''t^  ^°^'  resolution  and  that  of  Senator 
mttield.  Both  resolutions  have  an  assumption  which  worries  me 

n^lotirsreZnget^'  ''  "^  ''''''  ^^"  "'  "^«  ^^-'^  ^" 
On  what  do  you  base  that  assumption? 
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I  will  give  you  the  other  hypothesis.  The  Soviet  Union  today  has 
just  seen  a  highly  successful  conference  of  over  80  nonalined  na- 
tions in  Cuba  in  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  seems  ridiculous, 
Castro  stood  up  and  protested  that  he  was  an  independent,  that  he 
was  not  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  a  Soviet 
combat  unit  in  his  backyard  just  discovered,  and  those  nations 
bought  it.  There  was  nobody  who  moved  to  oust  Castro  from  being 
the  spokesman  of  the  Soviets  for  the  next  3  years. 

I  give  you  another  alternative,  too.  The  Soviet  Union  may  very 
well  consider  this  a  great  propaganda  opportunity  if  the  United 
States  turns  down  the  effort  to  limit  nuclear  armaments.  The 
United  States  will  have  redeemed  everything  the  Soviets  say  about 
us:  we  will  be  the  war  mongers;  we  are  the  nuclear  bomb  throw- 
ers— after  all,  we  are  the  only  one  who  ever  threw  one;  and  so  on. 
So,  why  negotiate  with  us.  Let  us  fry  for  a  good,  long  time. 

Under  that  scenario,  what  is  the  cap  that  is  going  to  be  put  on 
SALT,  unless  we  have  a  SALT  III?  How  are  we  possibly  going  to 
keep  this  genie  in  the  bottle? 

All  I  beg  of  you  to  do  is  to  take  account  of  the  other  alternative, 
to  wit,  we  reject  SALT  II,  and  the  Soviets  do  not  negotiate.  It  took 
7  years  to  get  to  SALT  II,  and  the  situation  in  the  world  gets  more 
tense  and  more  embroiled,  and  we  have  even  fewer  friends  and 
believers  than  we  had. 

Senator,  what  is  your  response? 

Senator  Hatfield.  Senator  Javits,  I  think  there  are  two  things 
that  I  would  emphasize  in  responding  to  your  question. 

I  think  that  you  set  a  very  legitimate  question  before  us. 

I  think  if  we  were  to  reject  SALT  II  outright,  your  thesis  could 
well  be  proven  correct.  But,  as  I  have  proposed  the  amendment  for 
a  moratorium,  I  think  your  thesis  confirms,  in  effect  builds  support 
for  my  proposal. 

The  thing  that  you  mentioned  is  the  court  of  world  public  opin- 
ion. It  is  a  powerful  institute  in  this  day  and  age,  as  it  always  has 
been.  The  proposal  to  set  a  moratorium  on  all  new  strategic  weap- 
ons would  be  a  welcome  proposal  before  the  world  court  of  public 
opinion. 

We  would  be  taking  the  offensive.  We  could  say,  in  effect,  to  the 
Soviets:  "All  right,  put  up  or  shut  up.  This  is  the  proposal  we  are 
putting  to  you — not  to  abandon  SALT  II,  but  to  make  it  a  reality  of 
true  arms  control."  If  you  call  on  the  world  court  of  public  opinion, 
I  do  not  have  very  much  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  where  that  court 
would  come  down  regarding  an  aggressive  proposal  by  the  United 
States  to  put  a  true  cap  on  counterforce  weapons  which  are  today 
exempt  from  SALT  II  and  which  place  the  entire  world  in  greater 
jeopardy  by  increasing  the  likelihood  of  a  hair  trigger  nuclear  war. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  a  point.  In  the  Middle  East,  in  1973,  we 
put  our  strategic  weapons  program  on  alert.  The  Soviets  put  theirs 
on  alert.  That  was  a  very  tense  situation.  This  was  because  we 
were  still  on  a  base  of  mutual  deterrence.  If  we  moved  to  a  preemp- 
tive strike  position  under  counterforce,  both  sides,  what  would 
have  been  that  situation's  outcome?  Who  knows?  But  I  could 
engage  in  conjecture,  and  I  would  indicate  that  there  would  be  a 
preemptive  strike  before  the  other  took  the  time  to  consider  it. 
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So,  I  feel  that  your  thesis  is  well  taken.  But  I  think  that  the 
proposal  that  I  have  made  confirms  that  we  could  mobilize  the 
world  court  of  public  opinion  behind  true  limitations  and  not  the 
charade  which  we  are  going  through  now. 

Senator  Javits,  it  is  not  the  process  of  SALT  about  which  I  am 
concerned — it  is  arms  control.  We  can  get  so  lost  in  the  procedures 
and  the  process  that  we  forget  our  goals  and  our  objectives,  and  we 
have  not  achieved  them  under  SALT  IL 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Garn. 

Senator  Garn.  First  of  all,  let  me  say,  senator  Javits,  what  I  said 
before  you  came  in,  which  is  how  very  much  I  personally  would 
like  to  see  an  arms  control  treaty — but  not  this  one.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  put  into  the  category  of  just  rejecting  SALT  II  outright.  My 
preferred  method  is  to  amend,  to  come  up  with  a  good  treaty  so 
that  we  can  go  back  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  reasonable  objec- 
tives and  amendments  will  place  world  public  opinion  against  the 
Soviets  for  being  unreasonable  and  unwilling  to  accept  some  equi- 
table amendments. 

I  would  say  that  I  don't  know,  if  we  did  reject  the  treaty,  wheth- 
er the  Soviets  would  or  would  not  renegotiate.  I  have  gotten  a  lot 
of  indications  that  they  would.  Mr.  Arbatov  told  me  privately  that 
they  would  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  condemn  us,  but  eventu- 
ally they  would  go  back  to  the  bargaining  table  because  it  was  in 
their  self-interest  to  do  so. 

So,  even  though  I  cannot  prove  it,  I  do  believe  that  even  if  we 
went  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  the  treaty  outright,  because  we 
could  not  amend  it,  they  would  go  back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Now,  I  could  accept  your  thesis  if  this  were  only  a  slightly 
imperfect  treaty,  although  it  did  not  meet  the  specifications  that  I 
would  like  to  see — I  frankly  do  not  think  that  is  politically  realis- 
tic. But  I  would  like  to  start  from  the  premise  which  Senator 
Hatfield  does,  which  is  that  we  put  a  freeze  on,  a  moratorium  on. 
Both  sides  have  enough,  so  let  us  stop.  That  is  a  good  base  for 
SALT  II  and  for  talking  about  actual  reductions  in  nuclear  arms. 

But,  short  of  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  do  that,  it  seems  to 
me  that  where  these  limits  are  so  unreasonably  high  and  allow 
such  massive  increases  in  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads,  we 
would  be  better  off  with  no  treaty  and  the  possibility  of  negotia- 
tions, rather  than  saddling  ourselves  with  a  treaty  that  does  legal- 
ize and  put  parameters  around  these  massive  increases. 

Let  me  use  one  more  example. 

In  March  1977,  President  Carter  came  out  with  a  suggestion  for 
a  moratorium,  for  a  reduction  of  Soviet  SS-18's  from  308  to  150. 
We  totally  collapsed  on  this  issue. 

Now  I  am  not  unrealistic  enough  to  think  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  agreed  to  a  moratorium  at  that  time,  that  the  President  could 
have  had  his  way,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  back  off  their  308 
SS-18's  to  150. 

But  I  think  perceptions  are  terribly  important — terribly  impor- 
tant. Even  if  we  could  have  hung  tough  enough  at  that  time  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  come  down  to  even  275,  which  would  be  rather  a 
minimal  reduction  in  SS-18's,  the  perception  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  stop  the  arms  race  and  reverse  it,  however  slightly,  I  think 
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would  be  terribly  important.  If  we  went  back  to  negotiations, 
maybe  we  would  not  get  any  dramatic  changes  in  this  treaty,  but  I 
think  if  we  got  small  changes,  indications  that  the  Soviets  and  we 
were  willing  to  start  in  the  other  direction,  going  backwards  from 
this  arms  race  rather  than  toward  a  massive  increase,  I  think  it  is 
terribly  important  that  we  do  that,  rather  than  accept  a  treaty  just 
because  we  have  negotiated  for  7  years  or  because  of  administra- 
tion scare  tactics  which  say  that  a  world  without  SALT  is  too 
horrible  to  contemplate. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  Senator  Hart  that  I  thought  his 
testimony  was  brilliant. 

Senator,  I  had  no  question  regarding  your  presentation,  but  I  did 
want  to  make  that  point. 

Let  me  finish  by  saying.  Senator  Hatfield  and  Senator  Garn,  that 
all  you  promise  us,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  war  of  propaganda.  We  will  say 
that  we  are  moral  and  are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing;  they  will 
say,  as  they  did  when  we  suggested  the  cut  in  early  1977,  that  it  is 
just  another  part  of  our  conspiracy. 

They  have  the  momentum.  They  will  continue  to  build  and  we 
will  be  flatfooted. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Javits. 

The  next  questioner  is  Senator  Pell. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hatfield,  I  did  not  hear  your  statement,  but  I  was  able  to 
read  it  and  was  much  moved  by  it.  I  am  struck  by  the  thought  that 
one's  personal  experiences  certainly  color  one's  outlook  on  matters 
of  this  sort. 

I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual  over  45  years  of  age  who  has  not  heard  a  gun  go  off  in 
anger,  while  in  the  United  States,  maybe  1  out  of  200  of  us  or  1  out 
of  100  has  heard  a  gun  go  off  in  anger.  This  gives  us  a  certain 
different  outlook  on  war,  its  possibility  and  its  potential. 

At  the  time  of  Vietnam,  I  notice  that  those  who  were  in  the  lead 
of  opposing  the  war  were  often  those  with  the  most  distinguished 
war  records.  I  think  this  fact  is  brought  out  by  Senator  Hatfield's 
personal  reactions  to  Hiroshima. 

CARTER  administration's   REACTION  TO   MORATORIUM 

Shortly  after  the  Carter  administration  came  into  power,  it  pro- 
posed deep  cuts  for  both  sides  in  SALT.  As  you  know,  they  were 
pretty  crudely  rejected.  Perhaps  they  were  rather  rudely  offered, 
but  they  were  certainly  crudely  rejected  by  the  Soviets. 

On  the  surface,  I  like  the  idea  of  a  flat  freeze  amendment  very 
much.  But,  as  you  dig  into  it,  you  discover  certain  problems  with  it. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  read  a  comment  from  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  effect  that  Senator  Hatfield's  proposal  would  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States: 

The  number  of  U.S.  strategic  systems  is  presently  significantly  below  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  would  be  frozen  at  this  lower  level.  Further- 
more, the  Soviets  are  completing  a  major  cycle  of  new  weapon  development  while 
we  are  just  beginning  one.  This  proposal  would  stop  that  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  our  new  weapon  systems  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  strategic 
equivalence  and  effective  deterrence,  such  as  the  M-X — 
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About   which   personally   I   as   a   Senator   have  grave  doubts — 

cruise  missiles,  and  the  Trident  missile  and  submarine.  Yet  we  would  still  be  faced 
with  the  threat  that  these  new  weapons  are  designed  to  meet. 

How  do  you  comment  on  this  reaction  of  the  administration, 
with  which  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar? 

Senator  Hatfield.  Senator  Pell,  first  of  all  I  think  we  start  from 
the  premise  that  when  we  talk  about  rough  equivalency  between 
the  two  sides  now,  that  is  an  administration  term,  this  administra- 
tion's term.  It  is  their  term  that  we  have  reached  this  position  in 
the  so-called  arms  race.  This,  then,  to  me  represents  the  opportuni- 
ty that  you  do  not  have  when  there  is  a  sense  of  imbalance.  So  I 
am  using  the  administration's  own  judgment  and  evaluation. 

But  let's  clear  up  the  record  this  morning  about  the  so-called 
Carter  proposal  of  1977  for  a  moratorium.  This  proposal  was  a 
selective  moratorium.  It  was  not  an  across-the-board  moratorium. 
My  proposal  is  across  the  board. 

The  initiative  made  by  Mr.  Carter  in  1977  proposed  to  cut  Soviet 
strength  in  heavy  ICBM's.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  summary. 

It  froze  the  primary  U.S.  technological  advantage,  missile  accura- 
cy, and  so  forth,  because  we  were  ahead  of  the  Soviets  at  that  time 
and  allowed  the  continuation  of  U.S.  development  in  the  areas  of 
cruise  missiles  and  submarines.  So,  it  was  highly  selective  as  con- 
trasted to  the  proposal  which  I  am  offering  here  today  as  an  across- 
the-board  moratorium. 

We  talk  about  the  counterforce  weapons  that  are  already  in  our 
arsenals.  I  was  very  careful  in  my  testimony  to  refer  to  first-strike 
counterforce  weapons.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  an  inefficient 
counterforce  weapon,  such  as  the  Minuteman  III,  and  a  high  confi- 
dence, efficiency,  first-strike,  counterforce  weapon  such  as  the  M-X 
missile. 

The  Library  of  Congress  study  on  this  indicates  even  now  that 
the  Minuteman  III,  even  with  the  Mark  12- A  warhead,  does  not 
achieve  true  first-strike  counterforce  capability,  which  we  would 
with  the  M-X  missile. 

Let  me  also  illustrate  that  further. 

With  Minuteman  III,  the  lethality  index  is  66,434;  but  with  de- 
velopment of  the  M-X  missile,  that  would  jump  to  385,880.  So,  I 
think  we  have  to  be  careful  to  delineate  between  present  counter- 
force  weapons  and  what  would  be  permitted  under  Salt  II.  These 
charts  certainly  confirm  my  thesis  and  Senator  Gam's  thesis  that 
we  are  not  involved  in  arms  limitation,  but  rather  we  are  involved 
in  arms  escalation  and  redirection. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  point  clear.  Mr.  Carter  made  a  selective 
proposal  for  a  moratorium;  mine  is  an  across-the-board  proposal — 
at  a  time  of  rough  equivalence. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  would  direct  my  next  question  to  Senator  Garn. 

What  is  your  viev/  and  that  of  those  who  oppose  the  treaty  as  to 
what  we  are  prevented  from  doing  that  we  would  do  without  a 
treaty? 

Senator  Garn.  Senator,  if  I  could  save  the  time  of  the  committee, 
I  did  answer  that  question  for  Senator  Church.  If  you  would  like 
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me  to  go  through  it  again,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so.  But  it  is  in 

the  record.  j  t      n  u 

Senator  Pell.  I  was  not  in  the  room  at  that  time  and  1  will  be 
happy  to  read  the  record.  Let  us  not  waste  the  committees  time 
with  duplication. 

START   SALT   III    NEGOTIATIONS   FROM   A   FREEZE 

What  would  be  your  reaction  to  the  proposal  of  Senator  Hatfield? 

Senator  Garn.  Well,  I  also  mentioned  it,  but  I  will  do  it  more 
carefully  and  quickly  this  time.  . 

I  would  much  prefer  to  start  from  a  base  of  a  freeze.  It  is  a  good 
position  to  start  negotiations  in  SALT  III;  then  we  could  actually 
get  reductions. 

As  I  outlined,  SALT  II  does  allow  such  massive  increases  that  1 
do  not  consider  it  realistic  to  expect  that  we  would  get  any  actual 
arms  control  out  of  SALT  III.  . 

The  illustration  that  I  used  was  if  we  got  a  50-percent  reduction 
in  SALT  III  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  we  could  still 
have  some  13,700  or  more  MIRVed  warheads  targeted  against  the 
United  States.  So,  SALT  II  is  not  arms  control.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
treaty  that  actually  starts  to  reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  arms, 
rather  than  legalizes  the  most  massive  buildup  in  the  history  of  the 

world.  , ,  ,  ^      1     ij 

Senator  Pell.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  greater  buildup 

still  if  it  were  not  enacted? 

Senator  Garn.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  Senator. 

If  you  look  at  the  numbers,  there  were  1,000  Soviet  warheads  in 
1969,  when  we  started  the  SALT  process;  there  were  5,000  war- 
heads in  1979;  there  is  the  possibility  of  13,700  warheads  in  the 

1980's.  ^  o     •  . 

I  think  that  we  have  literally  drawn  parameters  around  boviet 
productive  capacity.  I  doubt  under  SALT  I  that  they  could  have 
built  any  more  missiles  had  we  not  had  SALT  I.  I  really  think 
diverting  more  than  13  percent  to  15  percent  of  their  gross  national 
product  and  spending  more  per  year  on  defense  and  on  strategic 
systems  is  hardly  possible  with  or  without  SALT. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hart,  I  wonder  what  your  posture  might  be  on  that. 

Senator  Hart.  Senator  Pell,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  figures  on 
that  chart,  which  are  not  mine,  but  which  are  from  the  testimony 
of  Secretary  Brown  and  Dr.  Perry,  as  a  result  of  the  rather  large 
amount  of  money  that  we  spend  for  national  intelligence.  It  is  the 
best  judgment  of  our  senior  military  and  civilian  defense  officials 
that  with  this  treaty,  based  on  those  intelligence  estimates,  the 
Soviets  are  likely  to  build  about  9,500  warheads,  given  their  limita- 
tions and  so  on.  Without  the  treaty,  again  based  on  our  intelligence 
estimates  by  our  senior  officials,  the  best  estimate  is  somewhere 
between  13,000  and  18,000,  and  Secretary  Brown  said  it  might  be 
even  more  than  20,000,  depending  on  the  degree  of  paranoia  that 
would  be  created  by  the  failure  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

I  see  that  my  time  has  expired. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  very  hard,  with  Senators  serving  as  wit- 
nesses, to  get  much  more  than  one  question  in  during  the  time 
allotted.  [General  laughter.] 

Gentlemen,  we  have  two  rollcall  votes.  The  first  has  just  sounded 
and  I  understand  that  they  are  to  be  back  to  back. 

This  confronts  the  committee  with  a  problem.  First  of  all,  I  am 
sure  that  other  members  would  want  to  question  this  panel.  Sena- 
tor Hatfield  indicates  to  me  by  Indian  sign  language,  which  only 
the  two  of  us  understand,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  remain  for  the 
balance  of  the  morning. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  Energy  Committee 
meeting  on  foreign  oil  entitlements,  as  you  know.  I  will  have  to  get 
there  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  know. 

Following  the  rollcalls,  if  Senator  Hart  and  Senator  Garn  can 
return,  the  committee  can  complete  its  questioning  of  this  panel. 
Then  I  would  hope  that  we  could  hear  from  another  panel  before 
the  morning  session  has  ended.  We  have  four  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  asked  to  testify.  This  means, 
obviously,  that  the  committee  cannot  complete  its  work  this  morn- 
ing. But  I  would  hope  that  we  could  make  the  other  necessary 
arrangements  to  hear  the  other  four  Members  of  the  Congress  this 
afternoon,  beginning  at  perhaps  2  or  2:30.  We  will  have  an  an- 
nouncement on  that  later. 

Senator  Percy  is  the  next  questioner  and  he  asks  that  he  might 
have  about  5  minutes  while  the  vote  proceeds  because  he  would 
like  to  put  a  question  to  Senator  Hatfield  while  he  is  still  here.  The 
Chair  would,  of  course,  want  to  oblige  him  in  that  request. 

Senator  Percy. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  going  to  wait  for  the  second  vote,  I  think  we 
can  use  the  next  5  minutes  profitably. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saying  that  it  is  really 
a  wonderful  experience  to  see  that  three  Members  of  our  own  body 
have  given  not  only  the  most  moving  testimony  that  we  have  had 
in  our  months  of  hearings,  but  also  testimony  that  is  technically 
sound  and  demonstrates  probing  analysis. 

I  think  when  we  see  three  men  of  good  will  look  at  the  same 
problem  and  come  to  different  conclusions,  we  know  that  the  situa- 
tion is  complex. 

TELEVISED   COVERAGE   OF   SALT   FLOOR   DEBATE 

We  have  discussed  in  this  committee  and  with  the  leadership  the 
question  of  opening  up  the  Senate  to  television  and  radio  coverage 
so  that  the  country  can  share  in  the  debate.  Would  each  of  you 
express  briefly  your  viewpoints  on  that?  Senator  Byrd  is  weighing 
the  question  and  Senator  Baker  supports  it.  If  it  is  technically 
feasible,  would  you  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  when  we 
begin  the  debate  on  the  floor  to  open  it  to  television  and  radio? 

Senator  Garn.  Senator  Percy,  I  would  respond  first  in  that  I 
submitted  a  resolution  back  in  June  requesting  that  this  be  done. 
So,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  position  that  we  have  radio  and 
television  coverage. 
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The  reason  I  did  this  is  because  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  foreign  policy  debates  of  this  century.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
argument  when  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor  and  be  allowed  to  make 
up  their  own  minds  about  how  they  feel.  So,  if  it  is  technically 
feasible— and  I  think  it  is,  with  the  new  brighter  lights  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  Senate  chamber — I  think  it  should  be  done. 

I  recognize  that,  as  some  people  say,  there  will  be  grandstanding. 
We  heard  that  on  the  issue  of  broadcasting  the  Panama  Canal 
debates,  and  there  were  probably  some  extra  speeches  the  first  day 
or  two  because  the  media  was  there.  But  then  I  observed  that  it 
came  back  to  a  rather  normal  situation. 

Senator  Percy.  I  appreciate  your  comment. 

Senator  Hatfield,  what  is  your  opinion? 

Senator  Hatfield.  Senator  Percy,  I  still  have  a  degree  of  ambiva- 
lence about  the  whole  issue. 

I  think  that  the  Panama  Canal  debate  vis-a-vis  radio  solved  some 
of  the  reservations  which  I  had  before.  But  I  do  think  if  we  go  to  a 
visual  presentation  of  the  debate,  we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of 
right  to  address  to  the  public  some  editorializing  on  procedures 
because  I  think  that  people  outside  of  the  Senate  would  tend  to  be 
a  little  confused  at  times  or  at  least  might  misread  the  situation  if 
they  were  not  familiar  with  the  procedures. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  point. 

When  Governor  Rockefeller  was  sworn  in  as  Vice  President,  as 
you  recall,  it  was  during  an  evening  session  that  he  made  his 
address  to  the  Senate.  It  was  televised.  There  the  Senate  was  and 
everyone  was  in  his  or  her  chair.  At  the  moment  that  he  finished, 
a  Senator  stood  up  and  addressed  Senator  Eastland  and  said:  "Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum." 

Well,  I  spent  more  time  answering  my  constituents  about  that. 
They  said  how  dumb  can  you  Senators  be  if  you  don't  even  know 
there  is  a  quorum  when  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  around  you  and 
you  will  see  everyone  sitting  in  his  or  her  seat. 

They  did  not  understand  that  this  was  a  procedural  mechanism. 

Senator  Percy.  Yes;  we  do  have  to  explain  how  we  operate. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Yes.  I  do  feel  that  somehow  we  have  to  set 
forth  some  explanation  of  procedures  in  order  to  televise  this 
debate. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Hart,  I  have  one  more  question  for  the  three  of  you,  so  a 
brief  answer  would  be  appreciated. 

Senator  Hart.  Certainly. 

I  do  not  support  continuous  television  coverage  of  Senate  activi- 
ties, but  I  would  support  it  on  this  treaty. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

effect   of   salt   defeat   on   NATO   COUNTRIES 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  Septem- 
ber 12  by  John  Armitage.  The  title  of  it  was  "Reject  SALT  and 
Lose  Europe."  It  argued  that  Europe  wants  detente  and  defense 
and  that  SALT  II  contributes  to  both. 
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As  you  know,  four  European  parliamentarians,  ranging  from 
liberal  to  conservative,  appeared  before  the  committee.  They  all 
supported  SALT. 

We  have  some  distinguished  parliamentarians  with  us  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  our  action  does  have 
an  impact  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  and  on  our  own  closest  allies, 
that  is,  those  in  Europe. 

How  would  you  react  to  what  seems  to  be  their  universal  sup- 
port? I  probed  very  deeply  into  this  issue  and  it  does  seem  like 
there  is  a  fairly  solid  body  of  support  in  Europe. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Senator  Percy,  very  briefly,  I  would  go  back  to 
the  issue  which  Senator  Javits  raised  a  while  ago  much  along  the 
same  line.  If  we  rejected  the  treaty  outright,  we  would  be  flying  in 
the  face  of  this  kind  of  strong  support.  But  on  what  is  the  support 
of  our  allies  for  the  American  people  based?  It  is  based  upon  the 
assumption — wrong,  but  the  assumption — that  we  have  an  arms 
control  treaty. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  say,  in  effect,  go 
back  to  the  drafting  board  and  put  a  true  cap  and  a  true  moratori- 
um on  new  weapons  systems  until  we  can  get  a  true  arms  limita- 
tion treaty,  I  think  our  allies  would  hail  that  action  and  we  would 
have  that  kind  of  public  support. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hart. 

Senator  Hart.  I  think  the  European  allies  have  understood  an 
argument  that  I  tried  to  make  in  my  statement  and  too  many 
Americans  have  not.  This  is  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
this  country  to  meet  its  obligations  to  NATO  and  to  Europe  with 
an  unlimited  nuclear  arms  race.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
alternative  to  this  treaty,  not  renegotiation. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Garn. 

Senator  Garn.  I  spent  3  days  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  at  a 
NATO  conference  with  all  of  our  allies  there.  I  said  publicly  at  that 
meeting  that  I  was  upset  by  their  hypocrisy,  that  I  continue  to 
hear  publicly  how  all  of  our  NATO  allies  supported  this  treaty,  and 
yet,  every  time  I  am  in  Europe,  which  has  been  three  times  in  the 
last  year,  after  all  of  these  meetings  and  public  declarations,  some- 
one would  always  come  up  to  me  afterward  and  say,  "I  don't  really 
feel  that  way,  particularly  about  the  protocol." 

One  English  gentleman  answered  me  and  gave  some  reasons  why 
there  was  a  difference  in  public  and  private  reactions.  But,  Sena- 
tor, interestingly  enough,  immediately  after  I  had  said  this  in  the 
Plenary  Session,  there  were  five  or  six  gentlemen  from  various 
NATO  countries  who  came  up  and  reported  to  me  again:  "You  are 
right.  Privately  I  don't  support  it,  but  publicly  I  do." 

So,  there  is  a  disparity,  I  think,  between  what  some  of  them  are 
saying.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  question  the  sincerity  of  every 
witness  who  has  been  here.  I  don't  do  that.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  many  between  their  public  and  private  state- 
ments. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  after 
the  completion  of  the  two  rollcall  votes. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Percy  [presiding].  Because  of  our  shortage  of  time,  I 
think  I  have  a  few  minutes  left. 

SUPPORT   FOR   SENATOR   GARN'S   AMENDMENTS 

Senator  Garn,  perhaps  you  and  I  could  cover  some  of  the  points 
in  your  testimony. 

Would  you  give  the  committee  some  idea  about  the  number  of 
cosponsors  you  have.  Have  you  attempted  to  get  cosponsors?  How 
much  support  do  your  amendments  have? 

Senator  Garn.  I  have  made  no  attempt  at  this  time,  Senator,  to 
obtain  cosponsors.  It  is  not  certain  that  I  would  be  submitting  on 
the  floor  all  of  these  amendments  in  my  own  name.  There  are 
some  other  Senators  who  may  like  to  take  some  of  them  and 
submit  them  in  their  own  names.  But  I  have  made  no  attempt  to 
obtain  cosponsors. 

SOVIET   REACTION   TO   SALT   DEFEAT 

Senator  Percy.  A  question  was  raised  earlier  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions. The  parliamentarians  from  Europe  pretty  universally 
seemed  to  feel  when  they  testified  before  us  that  if  there  is  no 
SALT  II,  there  will  not  be  a  SALT  III.  For  varying  reasons,  even 
those  negative  toward  this  treaty  would  like  to  see  the  process 
continued. 

Would  you  comment  on  your  feeling  about  what  the  Soviet  reac- 
tion would  be?  Would  they  be  agreeable  to  negotiating  another 
treaty,  based  on  your  own  guidelines?  What  does  your  sensitivity 
and  your  own  intelligence  tell  you  about  whether  or  not  by  adopt- 
ing amendments  that  go  to  the  heart  of  the  treaty,  it  would  cause 
them  to  reject  the  whole  process?  The  process  has  been  engaged  in 
for  7  years  over  the  tenure  of  three  Presidents.  There  are  some 
who  feel  that  they  might  reject  this  out  of  hand  and  put  all  the 
blame  on  us  for  breaking  it  off. 

Senator  Garn.  I  think  they  would — initially.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  that.  They  would  try  to  use  it  for  all  the 
propaganda  advantage  they  could  obtain.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
they  would  return  quickly  to  the  bargaining  table.  I  would  expect 
that  negotiations  would  be  delayed  for  a  minimum  of  a  year.  But,  if 
you  look  back  at  the  negotiating  process,  how  many  times  were  we 
told  that  a  SALT  II  treaty  was  about  to  be  signed? 

I  was  in  Geneva  in  April  1978,  and  it  was  absolutely  going  to  be 
signed  by  June,  we  were  told.  We  did  not  fall  off  the  edge  of  the 
world  because  it  was  not  signed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  Soviets  used  each  of  those 
instances,  when  we  foolishly  made  public  the  fact  that  it  was  about 
to  be  signed  and  it  became  very  politically  important  to  have  it 
signed,  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  us.  They  would  say  well,  we 
need  just  a  few  more  little  concessions.  So  we  would  grant  them  a 
few  more. 

Then  it  was  going  to  be  signed  in  October;  then  it  was  going  to  be 
signed  in  December. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  the  Soviets,  after  a  period  of  time,  would  be 
willing  to  come  back  and  talk,  because  I  think  they  very  much 
want  this  particular  SALT  II  Treaty.  It  allows  them  to  do  every- 
thing that  I  believe  they  could  do  from  a  manufacturing  standpoint 
and  an  economic  standpoint  within  their  country. 

Again,  I  do  not  want  to  legalize  the  biggest  arms  race  in  the 
history  of  this  world.  I  think  the  numbers  speak  for  themselves — 
the  numbers  that  I  use,  the  multiplication  of  warheads.  I  refer  to 
the  10  warheads  allowed  on  land  based  ICBMs,  the  14  allowed  on 
sea-launched  ballistic  missiles,  and  so  on.  These  are  in  the  treaty. 

They  simply  can  do  what  I  said  they  can  do.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Whether  or  not  they  will — well,  there,  again,  I  don't 
know  how  many  they  are  going  to  build.  I  am  saying  this  is  what 
they  can  build  legally  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  this  is  not 
arms  control. 

By  being  a  little  more  patient,  I  think  we  can  obtain  a  better 
deal.  We  should  amend  it,  or  we  should  reject  it  outright.  Why  are 
we  always  so  anxious  to  conclude  an  agreement?  An  agreement  for 
the  sake  of  reaching  agreement  is  what  we  do.  The  State  Depart- 
ment always  seems  to  feel  that  it  must  have  an  agreement.  I  don't 
feel  that  way.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
may  be  the  best  course  for  the  United  States. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  TREATY 

Senator  Percy.  The  administration  has  made  clear  that  once 
SALT  II  is  adopted,  if  it  is,  it  would  immediately  proceed  to  SALT 
III.  Your  proposal  states,  in  essence,  that  the  Senate  should  decline 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  SALT  II,  but  you  go  ahead  and 
outline,  in  a  sense,  SALT  III,  because  so  many  of  the  changes 
which  you  recommend  are  quite  basic. 

Are  there  any  circumstances  under  which  you  would  consent  to 
this  treaty?  Some  have  come  before  us  and  indicated  that  they 
could  support  the  treaty  if  defense  spending  for  the  future  were 
increased.  This  obviously  is  being  seriously  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  bodies.  Other  groups  have  made  strong  recommen- 
dations. 

Are  there  conditions  under  which  you  could  support  the  treaty  if 
it  were  either  amended  sufficiently  or  if  it  were  coupled  with  an 
increase  in  defense  spending? 

Senator  Garn.  Oh,  absolutely.  I  could  support  it — and  I  would 
like  to  if  certain  amendments  were  adopted. 

But,  if  we  are  dealing  with  unilateral  reservations  that  are  not 
binding  on  the  Soviet  Union  or  if  we  are  dealing  with  promises, 
however  sincerely  meant  by  this  administration  or  the  Congress, 
which  it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  to  achieve,  then  no,  I  am  not 
willing  to  vote  for  the  treaty  on  the  basis  of  just  increased  military 
spending. 

The  whole  purpose  of  arms  control  is  to  reduce  arms,  to  reduce 
tensions,  to  reduce  the  chance  of  war,  and  to  reduce  expenditures 
for  defense  in  both  countries  so  that  funds  can  be  better  utilized  in 
areas  of  domestic  concern. 

So,  I  have  to  keep  getting  back  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  we  are 
legalizing  a  massive  arms  buildup  which  will  require  tremendous 
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increases  in  defense  expenditures  to  make  up  for  the  faults  of  the 
treaty. 

I  think  that  the  only  reason— the  only  reason— that  M-X  is 
being  proposed  by  the  administration  is  because  it  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  great  inequality  and  disparity  in  allowing  the  Soviet 
Union  308  SS-18's,  that  is,  heavy  missiles,  and  us  none.  This  is  the 
weapon  that  will  put  our  Minuteman  III  and  Minuteman  II  forces 
in  jeopardy  in  the  early  1980's. 

So,  then  we  will  build  the  M-X.  Well,  that  is  the  game  we  have 
been  playing  all  along.  This  is  why  we  have  seen  such  huge  in- 
creases in  arms  expenditures  during  the  SALT  process. 

I  believe  the  SALT  process  has  actually  accelerated  the  expendi- 
ture for  strategic  arms. 

HATFIELD  AMENDMENT   FOR   MORATORIUM 

Senator  Percy.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the  Hatfield 
amendment  which  calls  for  a  moratorium? 

Senator  Garn.  I  would  say,  from  an  idealistic  standpoint  and 
from  a  principled  standpoint,  that  I  would  like  to  see  that  happen. 
So,  I  agree  with  it  from  a  philosophical  standpoint.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  politically  possible  or  practical  to  expect  to  achieve  that. 

I  like  President  Carter's  statement  of  eliminating  all  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  Earth  of  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  think  all  of  us 
would  like  to  achieve  that. 

Senator  Percy.  But,  in  essence,  if  it  were  put  to  a  vote,  would 
you  vote  for  it  and  support  it? 

Senator  Garn.  Yes. 

Senator  Percy.  You  would  vote  for  it? 

Senator  Garn.  Yes. 

HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  WOULD  PREVENT   M-X 

Senator  Percy.  You  mentioned  the  M-X.  The  M-X  missile  is  a 
counterforce  weapon.  It  will  be  more  accurate,  have  greater  throw- 
weight  and  be  less  vulnerable  than  the  Minuteman  missile. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  the  M-X?  Should  we  simply  accept  the 
vulnerability  of  our  land-based  missiles?  Should  we  get  rid  of  all  of 
our  land-based  missiles?  Don't  either  of  these  options  lead  to  a 
perception  of  strategic  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States? 
Do  you  interpret  the  Hatfield  amendment,  if  you  would  support  it, 
as  preventing  our  going  ahead  with  the  M-X? 

Senator  Garn.  There  you  get  into  a  question  of  how  far  along  we 
are  in  that  development  process  and  whether  one  goes  back — and  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  terms  as  to  when  Senator  Hatfield 
establishes  a  date  for  prohibition  of  new  testing  and  all  of  that.  I 
would  have  to  look  at  the  specifics  of  his  amendment,  which  I  have 
not  seen. 

But  let  me  answer  your  first  question. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  redress  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  our  Minuteman  force.  It  has  to  be  done.  I  would  prefer  to  do 
it,  as  I  have  said,  by  reduction  of  the  Soviet  SS-18's,  by  removing 
the  threat,  rather  than  us  building.  But,  not  being  able  to  do  that, 
then  I  fully  support  the  building  of  the  M-X.  But  there  is  a 
preferable  way  of  doing  it. 
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Let  me  quote  to  you  from  what  Secretary  Brown  said.  This  is 
from  his  testimony  before  this  committee  on  July  9. 

He  says: 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  reject  the  notion  that  unilateral  restraint  in 
weapons  programs  is  the  way  to  enhance  our  security.  My  experience  with  the 
Soviets  has  shown  that  this  is  not  so.  We  have  found  that  when  we  build  weapons, 
they  build;  when  we  stop,  they  nevertheless  continue  to  build. 

He  also  says: 

I  also  state  to  you  my  strongly  held  view  that  the  United  States  must  not  permit 
the  Soviet  Union  to  attain  nuclear  superiority.  I  am  convinced  they  would  very 
probably  exploit  that  advantage  through  political  intimidation  or  military  actions  or 
both. 

I  agree  completely  with  both  of  those  statements. 

Then,  as  you  look  at  the  facts  and  the  numbers  in  SALT  II,  I 
don't  know  how  he  can  then  recommend  this  treaty,  which  allows 
for  a  massive  increase  in  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads,  and 
allows  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  weapon  systems  that  we  are  not 
allowed  to  have. 

Then  he  says:  "There  are  two  ways  to  maintain  that  equivalence. 
One  is  for  both  sides  to  add  to  their  nuclear  arsenals  in  equivalent 
or  offsetting  ways." 

This  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  doing  under  SALT  I  and  will 
continue  to  do  under  SALT  II.  We  will  continue  to  add  to  our 
weapon  systems  in  offsetting  ways. 

He  said:  "Of  course,  limiting  of  arms  is  preferable,  however,  for  a 
number  of  reasons." 

I  will  not  continue  to  read.  But  let  me  say  that  I  agree  with  him. 
The  course  of  limiting  arms  is  preferable  to  building  more.  Again,  I 
just  have  to  say  that  this  treaty  does  not  limit  arms  in  a  meaning- 
ful way. 

Senator  Percy.  Those  who  support  the  Hatfield  amendment  feel 
it  would  stop  the  M-X  from  going  forward.  The  amendment  says: 
"Each  party  agrees  not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  strategic  offen- 
sive weapons,  arms  of  a  type  not  deployed  by  such  party  on  the 
date  of  signature  of  this  treaty." 

Senator  Garn.  I  would  still  support  that  amendment,  with  the 
caveat  that  it  not  just  prevent  us  from  developing  the  M-X,  but 
would  also  prevent  the  Soviets  from  future  development  of  their 
fifth  generation  missiles.  There,  however,  you  get  into  a  problem  of 
verification  with  only  one  new  missile  allowed.  I  think  the  5- 
percent  variance  is  a  Trojan  Horse,  as  I  think  we  have  seen  from 
SALT  I  with  the  conversion  of  an  SS-U  into  an  SS-19,  that  had 
many  times  the  throw-weight  by  using  an  improved  propellant 
inside  a  slightly  larger  case.  We  may  be  able  to  photograph  some- 
thing and  say  well,  it  isn't  5-percent  bigger  or  smaller,  but  we  can't 
determine  some  of  the  key  elements  of  throw-weight  or  propulsive 
power  because  of  the  loss  of  Iran.  This  will  allow  the  Soviets  to 
change  missiles  that  legally,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  are  not 
new  missiles,  but  which  in  fact  have  much  greater  effectiveness 
and  kill  power  for  hard  targets. 

Senator  Percy.  Senator  Garn,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  the  time  that  you  have  put  into  this  field  and  the  way 
you  have  articulated  your  views  here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
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and  on  television.  I  think  I  have  watched  remarkable  perfor- 
mances. 

I  believe  you  have  contributed  to  a  much  better  understanding  of 
this  treaty.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  your  conclusions,  but  I 
certainly  admire  and  respect  what  you  have  done.  It  has  been  a 
monumental  undertaking.  I  think  your  contribution  today  has  been 
very  valuable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  Senator  Hatfield  did  have  to  leave  early,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  few  questions  for  him.  As  I 
understand  his  amendment,  it  would  stop  the  M-X  from  going 
forward.  Our  Minuteman  will  be  theoretically  vulnerable  in  the 
next  couple  of  years  and  the  amendment  would  prevent  counter 
measures  from  being  taken.  Also,  our  bomber  force  is  increasingly 
vulnerable  and  I  want  to  know  what  his  amendment  would  do 
regarding  deploying  the  cruise  missile  to  offset  this  vulnerability. 
Also,  the  Soviets  are  working  to  deploy  a  workable  antisubmarine 
capability.  I  want  to  know  what  his  amendment  would  do  in  that 
area  and  whether  it  would  prevent  deployment  of  the  Trident 
submarine. 

I  will  submit  those  questions  for  the  record,  with  your  permis- 
sion. 

I  thank  you,  Senator  Garn,  very  much  indeed. 

The  Chairman  [presiding].  Your  questions  will  be  presented  to 
Senator  Hatfield,  Senator  Percy.  We  will  undertake  through  the 
staff  to  obtain  written  answers  to  them. 

[Additional  questions  and  answers  follow:] 

Senator  Hatfield's  Answers  to  Additional  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator 

Percy 

Question  1.  Defense  officials  tell  us  that  our  bomber  force  will  become  increasing- 
ly vulnerable  to  Soviet  defenses  in  the  mid  to  late  eighties.  Would  your  proposal 
prevent  us  from  deplojdng  the  cruise  missile  to  offset  this  vulnerability? 

Answer.  The  moratorium  amendment  I  have  proposed  would  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  developing  or  deploying  any  additional  strategic  bomber  or  any  cruise  missiles, 
as  it  would  prevent  the  tjnited  States  from  deploying  the  cruise  missile.  The  cruise 
missile  is  one  of  the  more  destabilizing  weapons  systems  of  the  arms  race;  a 
moratorium  on  its  development,  testing  and  deployment  by  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  a  major  step  toward  increasing  strategic  stability  and  control. 

Strategic  scenarios  envision  the  use  of  B-52's  generally  after  U.S.  missiles  have 
been  launched  against  Soviet  targets.  Most  scenarios,  therefore,  anticipate  wide- 
spread destruction  of  Soviet  air  defense  systems  before  the  B-52's  carry  out  their 
mission. 

In  addition,  the  moratorium  amendment  applies  for  the  life  of  the  treaty,  until 
1985.  As  you  note  in  your  question,  Soviet  bomber  defenses  will  not  pose  a  severe 
threat  to  U.S.  bombing  until  after  this  period.  Assuming  the  very  worst— namely, 
that  no  further  arms  control  and  reduction  steps  ar  negotiated  during  that  period  to 
truly  reverse  the  arms  race — a  future  U.S.  Administration  would  have  the  option  of 
testing  and  deploying  cruise  missiles  on  B-52's  at  that  time  if  they  believed  this  was 
necessary  to  ensure  our  deterrent.  The  fact  that  tactical,  or  shorter  range  cruise 
missiles  are  not  covered  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and,  therefore,  not  by  my  amend- 
ment, means  that  their  development  could  proceed  during  this  period.  My  hope, 
however,  is  that  the  control  and  halting  of  these  tactical  theater  weapons  would  be 
a  major  item  of  negotiations  for  future  arms  reductions  once  the  moratorium 
amendment  to  SALT  II  is  adopted. 

Question  2.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Soviets  will  deploy  a  workable  anti-submarine 
capability  by  the  end  of  the  eighties  or  so.  Would  your  proposal  prevent  us  from 
deploying  the  Trident  which  will  be  much  less  detectable  because  it  is  quieter  and 
has  double  the  range  of  the  Poseidon? 

Answer.  The  moratorium  amendment  would  prohibit  the  Soviet  Union  from  fur- 
ther development  or  deployment  of  their  existing  and  new  strategic  submarines,  and 
it  would  prevent  the  United  States  from  further  deployment  of  its  Trident  subma- 
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rines.  Such  a  mutual  freeze  through  1985  would  preserve  the  United  States'  sub- 
stantial lead  in,  and  invulnerable  deployment  of,  sea-based,  strategic  missiles.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  is  generally  considered  to  have  a 
substantial  lead  in  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities.  The  amendment  would  do 
nothing  to  halt  continuing  U.S.  developments  in  this  area. 

Further  deployment  of  the  Trident  submarines  system  would  mark  another  major 
and  expensive  escalation  in  the  strategic  arms  race.  The  24  missiles  on  each  subma- 
rine, if  deployed  with  14  warheads  each,  would  make  each  Trident  submarine 
capable  of  destroying  336  Soviet  cities  with  the  explosive  power  five  times  that  of 
Hiroshima.  The  Trident  II  missile,  once  deployed,  would  have  first-strike,  counter- 
force  capability — with  the  added  destabilizing  danger  of  being  able  to  threaten 
Soviet  systems  with  minimal  warning  time.  Such  a  first-stike,  counterforce  capabili- 
ty would  be  unnecessary  since  the  Amendment  would  also  freeze  Soviet  ICBM 
capacity  below  first-strike,  counterforce  capability. 

In  addition,  the  possibility  of  an  effective  anti-submarine  capability  by  the  Soviets 
against  Poseidon  submarines  is  posed,  even  by  this  question,  to  be  only  a  possibility 
by  the  "end  of  the  1980's  or  so."  Assuming  the  very  worst  after  the  moratorium 
proposal  is  agreed  to,  by  the  time  it  expires  in  1985,  there  would  remain  sufficient 
options  clearly  available  to  the  United  States  to  preserve  a  secure  deterrent  force, 
including  a  sea-based  deterrent.  Again,  it  is  hoped  that  breakthrough  in  limits  on 
mutual  ASW  systems  might  occur  in  future  discussions  under  SALT. 

Question  3.  The  Trident  I  missile  is  not  counterforce  and  it  would  be  prohibited 
from  being  deployed  on  a  Trident  submarine  under  your  proposal.  The  cruise 
missile  cannot  really  be  counterforce  because,  although  it  has  sufficient  accuracy,  it 
takes  about  10  hours  to  reach  its  target.  It  cannot  be  seen  as  a  first-strike  weapon. 
Why  would  you  want  to  limit  these  two  programs? 

Answer.  The  purpose  of  the  Moratorium  amendment  is  not  simply  to  halt  first- 
strike,  counterforce  weapons  from  either  side,  although  this  is  one  of  its  strongest 
benefits.  The  intention  is  to  halt  an  expensive,  provocative  and  unnecessary  escala- 
tion of  the  strategic  arms  race  on  both  sides.  New  systems  envisioned  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  or  not  they  contribute  to  a  first-strike, 
counterforce  capability,  are  new  escalations  in  the  arms  race  which  drain  the 
strained  financial  resources  of  both  countries,  while  making  neither  more  secure. 
The  pattern  of  escalation  makes  the  strategic  environment  less  secure,  and  in- 
creases the  likelihood  of  nuclear  weapons  being  used. 

The  moratorium  amendment  is  designed  to  halt  this  dangerous  cycle  by  simply 
stopping  it  at  a  unique,  historical  moment  when  both  sides,  according  to  the  Admin- 
istration, are  "roughly  equal,"  strategically.  There  can  be  no  significant  arms  con- 
trol, much  less  reductions,  if  we  first  do  not  freeze  further  development  of  new 
strategic  systems  and  missiles  in  a  comprehensive,  across-the-board  manner.  One  of 
the  principal  flaws  in  the  SALT  process  has  been  its  selective  nature,  placing  limits 
on  one  area,  only  to  have  this  progress  offset  by  developments  in  another.  In 
addition,  a  technological  lead  in  a  particular  area  held  by  one  nation  is  virtually 
always  matched  or  undercut  by  corresponding  developments  by  the  other  nation. 
Thus,  I  want  to  limit  new  Soviet  missiles,  submarines,  as  well  as  the  Trident  I  and 
the  cruise  missile  bombers,  because  I  want  to  see  the  arms  race  stopped.  That  is,  I 
believe,  what  should  be  expected  from  a  treaty  that  purports  to  limit  strategic 
nuclear  arms. 

Senator  Javits,  do  you  have  any  further  questions? 
Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not. 
The  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Senator  Garn,  thank  you  very  much. 

BACKFIRE   AMENDMENT 

Senator  Garn.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  just  one  further  com- 
ment about  one  of  the  amendments  that  I  think  is  highly  impor- 
tant. That  is  the  Backfire  amendment. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on  both  sides  regarding 
this  issue.  From  my  own  personal  experience  of  24  years  as  an  Air 
Force  pilot,  having  flown  a  large  variety  of  different  aircraft,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Backfire  does  have  intercontinen- 
tal capability.  I  recognize  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on 
range  between  CIA  and  the  rest  of  the  intelligence  community. 
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But  no  one  disagrees — even  with  the  lower  range  estimates  of 
part  of  the  inteUigence  agency— that  it  certainly  does  have  the 
capability  of  striking  the  United  States  on  one-way  trips,  landing 
in  Cuba  or  in  other  Central  or  South  American  countries.  It  does 
have  the  capability  of  reaching  parts  of  the  United  States,  primar- 
ily the  Western  United  States,  on  unrefueled  round  trips  from 
Arctic  bases. 

The  B-model  Backfire  does  have  refueling  probes  and  there  has 
been  air-to-air  refueling  training.  My  most  recent  air  experience  in 
the  Utah  Air  Guard  was  as  an  air-to-air  refueling  tanker  pilot,  so  I 
do  know  something  about  that. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  answer  to  the  Backfire  is  that  we 
cannot  accept  unsigned  statements  that  merely  state  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  not  increase  the  range,  when  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  range  is,  and  that  they  will  not  use  the  Backfire  in  a  strategic 
mode. 

Therefore,  I  have  addressed  an  amendment  to  the  Backfire  that  I 
think  is  entirely  reasonable,  that  it  be  counted  in  the  SNDV  levels. 
My  amendment  also  recognizes  the  relative  capabilities  between 
various  aircraft.  The  Backfire  does  not  have  the  capabilities  of 
a  B-1— and  I  will  so  admit.  But,  a  B-1  is  counted.  The  four  that  are 
in  a  test  phase,  two  of  them  not  flying  any  more,  not  equipped  for 
combat,  are  counted.  The  B-1  is  specifically  listed  as  a  manned 
bomber  in  the  treaty  just  in  case  we  change  our  mind  and  decide  to 
build  it. 

So,  looking  at  the  relative  capabilities,  my  proposal  is  that  the 
Backfire  be  counted  at  three-fourths  of  an  SNDV.  We  immediately 
have  gotten  the  argument  that  the  FB-111  has  similar  capabilities. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  does  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  can  reach  the  Soviet  Union  with  nuclear 
warheads. 

Senator  Garn.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  So,  then,  how  would  you  count  that? 

Senator  Garn.  My  amendment  would  count  it  as  half  an  SNDV. 
So,  if  we  eventually  had  100  of  them,  50  of  them  would  have  to  be 
counted  in  the  limits.  The  Soviets,  if  they  had  400  Backfires,  would 
have  to  count  three-fourths  of  that  number,  or  300,  within  the 
limits. 

I  use  this  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  I  am  not  attempting  to 
kill  this  treaty  because  I  sincerely  would  like  to  see  it  adopted.  But 
I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  approach  in  comparing  two  weapons 
systems,  the  Backfire  bomber  and  the  FB-111,  and  having  them 
counted  for  both  sides  within  the  treaty. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  testify,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator,  very  much  for  your 
testimony. 

We  had  originally  planned  to  hear  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  who  were  scheduled  next  on  our  agenda.  But  I 
understand  that  it  is  agreeable  to  them  to  testify  later  on  Septem- 
ber 21. 

There  are  four  other  Members  of  Congress  on  our  agenda,  three 
of  whom  I  understand  are  here,  who  have  asked  to  testify.  My 
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suggestion  to  them  would  be  that  they  come  to  the  table  and  testify 
as  a  panel. 

We  have  Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham,  Congressman  Bob 
Carr,  and  Congressman  Thomas  Downey. 

Gentlemen,  we  appreciate  having  the  benefit  of  your  testimony.  I 
know  that  there  will  be  some  questions  and  in  view  of  the  con- 
straints upon  our  time,  I  wonder  if  each  of  you  could  give  us  an 
abbreviated  presentation,  say  a  5-minute  presentation.  You  often 
operate  under  a  5-minute  rule  on  the  House  side.  In  that  way  we 
will  have  more  time  to  ask  you  our  questions. 

I  hope  that  is  acceptable,  gentlemen. 

We  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Bingham,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM,*  A  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  do  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  I  will  summarize  my  statement. 

The  first  part  of  my  statement  deals  with  some  general  consider- 
ations about  SALT  with  which  I  am  sure  you  are  very  familiar,  so  I 
will  not  dwell  on  them. 

The  main  area  on  which  I  want  to  focus  today,  because  I  feel  it 
has  been  somewhat  neglected  in  the  presentations  before  you,  is 
the  impact  of  SALT  or  its  rejection  on  our  efforts  to  avoid  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  whole 
problem,  and  yet  it  has  not  really  been  discussed  at  any  length. 

President  Carter  has  mentioned  it.  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  a 
former  U.S.  SALT  negotiator,  who  focused  on  other  things  when  he 
appeared  before  you,  has  said  this,  and  I  think  it  is  extraordinary 
coming  from  him:  "To  my  mind,  the  threat  to  American  security 
from  horizontal  proliferation  is  substantially  greater  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  continuing  improvements  in  Soviet  forces." 

General  George  Seignious  has  said: 

Apart  from  the  collapse  of  the  SALT  process  itself,  the  most  important  casualty  of 
SALT  failure  could  be  our  vitally  important  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  .  .  .  Terrorism  and  local  conflicts  could  escalate  to  threaten  the  security  of 
every  American. 

The  prospect  of  a  wide-spread  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
truly  a  nightmare.  It  is  one  that  we  would  be  almost  totally  incapa- 
ble of  coping  with.  We  would  not  know  how  to  plan  our  weapons 
systems  if  irresponsible  nations  and  terrorist  groups  had  nuclear 
weapons  at  their  disposal.  It  is  almost  too  appalling  to  contemplate. 

So,  we  have  to  do  everything  we  can  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening. 

In  my  judgment,  SALT  II  is  a  basic  prerequisite  to  succeeding  in 
that  regard.  I  say  this  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  impact  of  SALT  II  rejection  on  the 
Review  Conference  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  As 
you  know,  that  treaty  comes  up  for  review  next  summer. 

The  United  States  has  promised  in  article  VI  of  that  Treaty: 
"*  *  *  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures 


'  See  page  53  for  Congressman  Bingham's  prepared  statement. 
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relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date,  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament  *  *   * 

We  were  severely  criticized  by  other  nations  at  the  last  Review 
Conference  for  having  made  so  little  progress.  If,  in  fact,  we  have 
had  a  setback  by  rejection  of  the  SALT  Treaty  by  next  summer,  I 
think  there  is  a  very  real  chance  that  the  whole  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  structure  could  come  crashing  down.  There 
are  many  members  around  the  world  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
Treaty  as  it  is.  They  feel  that  they  have  kept  their  part  of  the 
bargain  and  have  not  embarked  on  a  nuclear  arms  race,  but  that 
we  have  not  kept  our  part  of  the  bargain. 

So,  I  think  that  is  a  crucial  factor. 

There  is  also  need  for  more  consensus  on  the  whole  commercial 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  question  and  the  results  of  the  2-year  Interna- 
tional Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  [INFCR]  study  will  be  coming 
up  early  next  year  for  policy  guidance. 

Again,  our  posture,  on  nonproliferation,  as  you  know  very  well 
has  not  been  popular  with  some  of  our  friends  and  with  others 
around  the  world.  We  need  every  bit  of  clout  that  we  can  gather  to 
have  our  point  of  view  accepted.  Again,  if  SALT  II  goes  down,  it 
will  damage  our  leadership  capabilities  no  end. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  which  is  now  on  the  back  burner  until  SALT  II  is  resolved. 
Finally,  we  have  the  very  difficult  job  of  carrying  through  on  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978,  which  passed  both  Houses 
by  enormous  majorities  and  which  calls  for  cooperative  internation- 
al efforts  to  deal  with  the  India  problem  and  others.  Again,  our 
position  on  all  of  these  matters  will  be  severely  affected  by  our 
position  on  SALT. 

If  SALT  is  ratified,  the  task  is  still  difficult.  If  SALT  is  not 
ratified,  I  think  the  task  becomes  virtually  impossible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bingham.  You  do 
bring  emphasis  to  an  area  that  may  not  have  received  sufficient 
attention  in  the  course  of  these  hearings.  I  thank  you  for  that. 

[Congressman  Bingham's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  The  case  for  SALT  II  has  grown 
stronger  over  the  past  few  months.  Hundreds  of  hours  of  sharp  scrutiny  by  your 
Committee  and  others  have  produced  a  broad  consensus  that  SALT  II  places  tangi- 
ble and  verifiable  limits  on  both  sides'  strategic  nuclear  arsenals.  The  SALT  II 
Treaty  has  been  shown  to  strengthen  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The  arms  control  gains  are  modest,  but  rejection  of  SALT  II  would 
be  a  calamity. 

Whatever  the  Treaty's  shortcomings,  those  shortcomings  would  not  be  remedied 
by  rejecting  SALT  II.  Its  repudiation,  in  fact,  would  exacerbate  most  of  the  condi- 
tions condoned  by  the  treaty  which  we  might  find  less  than  ideal.  The  edge  that  it 
gives  the  Soviets,  for  example,  in  some  weapons  categories,  such  as  heavy  missiles, 
would  certainly  become  greater  in  the  absence  of  SALT  II.  And  verification,  of 
course,  would  be  much  more  difficult  without  the  access  and  cooperation  required 
by  the  agreement. 

Recent  debate  on  SALT  II,  however,  has  become — to  my  mind — somewhat  distort- 
ed. Critics  have  focused  Congressional  and  public  attention  on  increased  defense 
spending  as  if  this  were  the  sole  measure  of  United  States  national  security.  Two 
things  need  to  be  said  about  that: 

First,  the  major  proposals  for  increasing  defense  spending  are  in  no  way  pre- 
cluded by  SALT  II.  I  personally  do  not  support  deployment  of  MX  missiles,  for 
example,  but  such  development  and  deployment  is  not  prohibited  by  SAL*!  II. 
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Second,  the  controlling  decisions  on  the  MX  missile  and  other  defense  proposals 
will  be  made  at  the  appropriate  time  by  the  Congress.  Recent  actions  taken  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  are  of  interest  in  that  connection:  The  Senate  passed  a  fiscal 
year  1980  DOD  authorization  bill  slightly  smaller  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest— and  no  amendments  were  offered  for  expensive  new  weapons  systems  and 
spending  increases  such  as  are  now  being  demanded  as  a  price  for  SALT  II;  the 
House  increased  slightly  the  same  fiscal  year  1980  budget — however  the  key  appro- 
priations subcommittee  has  recommended  a  small  decrease  in  the  requested  fiscal 
year  1980  funding.  The  point  is  that  opponents  of  SALT  II  must  not  be  allowed  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Congress  so  that  defense  spending  is  determined  by  one- 
third  of  the  Senate,  instead  of  by  the  majority  of  both  Houses — particularly  in  the 
face  of  widespread  disagreement  over  exactly  what  our  defense  budget  should  be. 

In  my  testimony  today,  I  should  like  to  focus  on  one  facet  of  the  SALT  debate 
which  so  far  has  been  only  lightly  touched  upon:  the  impact  of  SALT  on  one  of  the 
most  crucial  aspects  of  national  and  international  security — the  very  real  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation  around  the  world. 

President  Carter  addressed  this  aspect  of  SALT  II  upon  his  return  from  the 
Vienna  Summit  when  he  claimed  that  rejection  of  SALT  II  would  lead  to  "*  '  ' 
vastly  increased  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation  among  other  nations  of  the  world 
who  do  not  presently  have  nuclear  explosives."  In  fact  both  the  President  and 
Secretary  Brezhnev  pledged,  at  that  Summit,  to  strengthen  the  international  non- 
proliferation  regime. 

Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  the  widely  respected  former  SALT  negotiator  now 
focusing  on  nuclear  nonproliferation,  recently  stated  in  a  speech  that  '  To  my  mind 
the  threat  to  American  security  from  horizontal  proliferation  is  substantially  great- 
er than  that  presented  by  the  continuing  improvements  in  Soviet  forces." 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  General  George  Seig- 
nious.  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  said  that  "Apart 
from  the  collapse  of  the  SALT  process  itself,  the  most  important  casualty  of  SALT 
failure  could  be  our  vitally  important  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  *  •  *  Terrorism  and  local  conflicts  could  escalate  to  threaten  the  security 
of  every  American." 

In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  our  former  colleague,  Charles 
Whalen,  now  President  of  New  Directions,  said  this:  "Seen  from  a  nonproliferation 
perspective,  SALT  II  assumes  an  importance  that  far  exceeds  its  immediate  provi- 
sions. SALT  II  may  represent  the  last  chance  to  provide  our  own  government  with 
the  moral  authority  to  persuade  others  to  remain  outside  the  Nuclear  Club." ' 

Just  why  is  the  nonproliferation  issue  so  central  to  the  SALT  II  debate? 

By  the  end  ot  the  1980's,  fifteen  more  nations  could  acquire  a  nuclear  bomb. 
Moreover,  without  stringent  international  nonproliferation  controls,  nuclear  materi- 
al could  easily  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  highly  skilled  and  ruthless  terrorist 
groups.  We  could  end  up  with  a  world-wide  illicit  plutonium  traffic  that  would 
dwarf  the  problems  we  face  from  such  traffic  in  other  dangerous  substances.  It  is 
very  hard  to  imagine  a  worse  and  less  controllable  nightmare  unfolding  for  U.S.  and 
international  security  interests.  Few  Americans  have  thought  about  the  difficulty  of 
defense  planning  in  a  nuclear-armed  world  where  a  madman  or  an  insecure  or  ill- 
informed  national  leader  could  set  off  the  holocaust  which  both  our  arms  control 
and  defense  spending  policies  have  sought  to  avoid.  The  doctrine  of  Mutual  Assured 
Destruction  which  has  so  far  successfully  prevented  nuclear  war  would  become 
totally  inapplicable. 

Consequently,  the  United  States  must  continue  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  prevent 
this  potentially  devastating  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Already  we  have,  through 
effective  leadership,  helped  stop  three  countries  from  taking  that  course.  Ratifica- 
tion of  SALT  II  will  bolster  U.S.  strength  and  international  leadership  capabilities 
at  precisely  the  time  when  they  are  so  sorely  needed. 

The  next  two  years  will  be  a  time  of  particular  danger  for  our  policy  of  inhibiting 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  coming  months  we  face  the  very  grave  threat 
of  a  Pakistani  nuclear  explosion.  No  one  can  predict  what  then  will  happen  in 
India,  where  Prime  Minister  Charan  Singh  recently  threatened  to  resurrect  that 
country's  nuclear  option  if  Pakistan  proceeds  on  its  apparent  course.  In  1980  four 
key  tests  face  us:  (1)  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Review  Conference  which 
may  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  NPT  structure;  (2)  development  of  an  international 


'  Hearing  on  "The  Second  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  Review  Conference:  Implications 
of  Recent  Nuclear  Developments,"  July  16,  1979,  before  the  Subcommittees  on  International 
Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  and  on  International  Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 
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consensus  on  nuclear  nonproliferation  policies  following  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
national Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation  (INFCE)  study;  (3)  completing  negotiations 
on  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty;  and  (4)  carrying  out  the  1978  Nonprolifera- 
tion Act  mandate  tying  U.S.  commercial  nuclear  exports  after  this  year  to  accept- 
ance of  comprehensive  international  safeguards. 

(1)  THE  THREAT  TO  THE   NUCLEAR   NON-PROUFERATION   TREATY 

In  Article  VI  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  major  nuclear  States 
promised  '"  *  *  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating 
to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament, 
and  on  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control."  Relying  on  that  promise,  over  100  nations  have  agreed  to 
foreswear  nuclear  weapons  under  this  Treaty  since  it  came  into  effect  in  1970.  But 
the  superpowers  have  more  than  doubled  their  strategic  nuclear  warheads,  casting 
doubt  on  the  value  of  the  compact  in  Article  VI.  If  SALT  II  is  rejected  after  seven 
years  of  negotiations,  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  NPT  structure  will  come 
crashing  down.  ...  •     ..  ^, 

The  Committee  will  recall  the  severe  and  repeated  criticisms  leveled  against  the 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  at  the  First  NPT  Review  Conference  in  1975.  Speaking  for  most  of 
the  non-nuclear  Conference  participants,  the  Swedish  delegate  and  Review  Confer- 
ence President  stated  that  '''***  what  was  a  failure  was  not  the  conference,  but 
the  way  in  which  the  superpowers  proved  themselves  unable  to  show  the  world  not 
only  their  genuine  will  but  also  their  capacity  for  disarmament."  Ambassador 
Thorsson  further  remarked  at  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Disarmament 
meeting  later  that  year  that  "*  *  *  the  nonaligned  non-nuclear  weapons  states  shall 
have  to  continue  and  increase  our  political  and  moral  pressure  on  the  super-powers 
*  *  •  We  shall  have  to  make  them  understand  that  we  expect  results,  soon,  of  their 
talks  which  will  imply  not  a  raising  but  a  significant  lowering  of  armament  ceil- 
inffs/* 

This  pointed  criticism  has  grown  stronger.  In  the  final  document  produced  by  the 
1978  United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  149  countries  represented 
agreed  that  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  "should  conclude  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
the  agreement  they  have  been  pursuing  for  years  *  *  *  (SALT  II)  should  constitute 
an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  disarmament  and,  ultimately,  of 
establishment  of  a  world  free  of  such  weapons." 

Ratification  of  SALT  II,  and  a  commitment  to  pursue  greater  reductions  in  SALT 
III  negotiations,  should  give  the  United  States  some  much-needed  political  and 
diplomatic  leverage  at  the  1980  NPT  Review  Conference.  Moreover,  it  will  weaken 
the  position  of  those  states  which  have  either  refused  to  participate  in  any  interna- 
tional nonproliferation  regime,  such  as  India  and  Pakistan,  or  have  otherwise  used 
the  super-power  arms  race  as  an  excuse  for  their  own  failure  to  help  strengthen 
international  safeguards  and  to  devise  an  effective,  yet  equitable  nuclear  technology 
control  system. 

(2)  NEED   FOR  CONSENSUS   ON   NUCLEAR   FUEL  CYCLE  QUESTIONS 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  international  conference,  INFCE,  commissioned  by 
President  Carter  to  review  all  aspects  of  the  commercial  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  will 
wind  up  its  two-year  proceedings  in  early  1980.  Contributions  to  INFCE  from  over 
50  nations  and  four  international  organizations  have  already  significantly  raised 
international  consciousness  about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation  associated 
with  fuel  cycle  activities.  The  real  challenge,  however,  lies  ahead.  International 
strategies  for  long-term  nuclear  energy  development  must  be  negotiated  which 
reflect  this  growing  concern,  and  which  effectively  strengthen  the  international 
safeguards  system.  There  is  no  question  these  negotiations  will  be  tough,  or  that 
United  States  leadership  will  be  essential  in  impressing  upon  both  developed  and 
developing  countries  the  international  security  interests  we  believe  are  at  stake. 
Failure  to  ratify  SALT  II  would  severely  undercut  our  effectiveness  in  this  area,  not 
least  by  denying  to  these  same  countries  a  Treaty  which  many  regard  as  addressing 
another  vital  international  security  concern. 

(3)    THREAT  TO   A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN   TREATY 

The  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Great  Britain  are  very  close  to  completing 
negotiations  for  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT).  This  would  cap  over  15 
years  of  arms  control  initiatives  in  this  area  and  set  genuine  qualitative  limits  on 
the  arms  race.  A  final  CTB  accord,  as  well  as  several  other  important  pending 
nonproliferation  agreements,  have  all  been  placed  on  the  back  burner  until  SALT  II 
is  resolved. 
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(4)    CARRYING   OUT  THE   NUCLEAR    NONPROLIFERATION    ACT 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1978  Nuclear  Non proliferation  Act  (passed  overwhelming- 
ly by  both  Houses),  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  require  acceptance  of 
comprehensive  international  safeguards  as  a  precondition  for  continued  nuclear 
trade  after  march  1980.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  and  with  often  expressed  U.S.  and  international  commitments  to  strengthen 
the  nonproliferation  regime.  The  delayed  effective  date  of  this  provision  was  intend- 
ed to  permit  constructive  international  dialogue  on  this  issue.  Unfortunately,  cer- 
tain countries  have  refused  to  see  the  wisdom  of  our  position.  If  this  situation 
persists,  they  may  force  the  United  States  to  discontinue  further  nuclear  collabora- 
tion. It  is  encumbent  upon  the  United  States  to  work  closely  with  its  allies  and 
others  to  carry  out  this  provision  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  heavy  costs  of 
circumventing  the  international  nonproliferation  regime.  Had  the  United  States 
exercised  similar  decisiveness  in  1974  after  India  misused  U.S.  and  Canadian  mate- 
rials to  set  off  a  nuclear  explosion,  we  might  well  have  avoided  the  very  grave 
threats  facing  us  today  in  Pakistan  and  elsewhere. 

I  fervently  believe  that  what  is  true  for  U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
interests  generally,  is  particularly  true  with  our  nonproliferation  concerns:  rejection 
of  SALT  II  would  be  severely  damaging  to  our  interests  and  would  serve  no  con- 
structive objective.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  national  security  interest  of  this 
country  to  demonstrate,  through  ratification  of  SALT  II,  our  commitment  to  seek 
greater  arms  reductions  in  SALT  III,  and  to  pursue  international  policies  which  will 
curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  worldwide.  Restraint,  in  this  case,  is  leadership. 
And  the  U.S.  has  a  vitally  important  leadership  role  to  play  in  arms  control  and 
nonproliferation  over  the  coming  years. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  in  the  panel  is  Congressman 
Carr. 

Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Long  Island.  He  is  prepared  to  summarize  and  I  am  not  quite 
ready  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Congressman  Downey,  we  are  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  NEW  YORK  > 

Mr.  Downey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  used  to  the  5- 
minute  rule  and  usually  get  the  opportunity  not  to  live  within  it. 
We  are  very  excited  by  it  now  that  you  are  restraining  us  and  are 
finding  it  somewhat  difficult.  [General  laughter.] 

The  issue  I  would  discuss  today  is  the  heavy  ICBM's,  which  I 
refer  to  as  a  lightweight  issue. 

One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  5  years  ago,  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Congress,  was  the  differences  that  people  had,  honest  differ- 
ences that  were  not  a  result  of  misrepresentations  or  misestima- 
tions  of  the  fact,  but  rather  were  differences  of  opinion  that  stem 
from  the  selection  of  the  facts  that  one  chooses  to  use. 

I  expect  that  you  have  seen  that  here  in  the  committee  for 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  most  of  the  difficulty  can  be  solved 
simply  by  starting  to  judge  strategic  capability  in  terms  of  damage 
inflictable  upon  real  targets,  rather  than  by  more  abstract,  aca- 
demic, and  inbred  yardsticks  which  permeate  the  debate. 

The  purpose  of  a  strategic  force  is  not  merely  to  exist  but  to 
destroy,  or  to  threaten  to  destroy  real  life  targets.  It  is  within  that 
context,  if  we  examine  the  Soviet  strategic  arsenal  in  terms  of 
damage  inflictable  upon  real  targets,  that  we  find  that  the  pres- 


'  See  page  62  for  Congressman  Downey's  prepared  statement. 
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ence  or  absence  of  the  308  heavy  ICBM's  within  the  context  of 
SALT  II  is  of  no  significance. 

I  am  aware  that  Senator  Baker  disagrees  with  this  and  beUeves 
that  if  the  Soviets  had  no  heavy  ICBM's  we  would  not  have  a  silo 
vulnerability  problem.  If  he  comes  here  today,  I  look  forward  to 
discussing  this  with  him. 

Let  me  begin  by  addressing  the  specific  issue. 

The  most  modern  and  effective  versions  of  the  Soviet  heavy  SS- 
18  and  the  medium  SS-19  have  been  reported  to  carry  the  same 
warheads;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  heavy  carries  10  of  them 
while  the  medium  carries  6.  These  limits,  as  you  know,  are  locked 
in  concrete  by  SALT  II. 

My  first  chart  indicates  by  the  lower  dotted  area  the  optimum 
number  of  warheads  needed  for  a  Soviet  attack  against  Minute- 
man.  This  is  based  on  two  warheads  per  target  plus  10  percent 
extra  to  compensate  for  unavailable  missiles. 

[The  chart  referred  to  follows:] 

Heavy  ICBMs:  A  Lightweight  Issue 
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A  number  of  SALT  opponents  have  expressed  the  view  that 
S At  11  should  limit  the  Soviets  to  150  heavies  rather  than  308.  I 
have  gone  them  one  step  further  and  have  considered  the  conse- 
qulncls  of  droning  the  heavy  ICBM  limit  all  the  way  to  zero.  This 
?s  Indicated  by  the  combination  of  the  lower  black  area  and  the 
clear  areas  As  you  can  see,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Soviets 
would  stm  have  over  twice  the  optimum  force  to  destroy  the  silos^ 
Tn  fact  they  would  have  enough  to  target  three  warheads  per  silo 
and  to  destroy  all  of  the  launch  control  centers  as  well.  , 

Hea4  ICBM's,  as  Senator  Biden  demonstrated  back  m  July  do 
nothing  but  add  to  the  surplus.  This  is  represented  by  the  dotted 
a?ea  on  top.  And  just  as  the  heavy  ICBMs  add  nothmg  to  what  will 
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eventually  be  a  high  Soviet  capability  to  destroy  our  silos,  they  also 
add  nothing  to  the  very  low  Soviet  capability  to  destroy  the  rest  of 
our  strategic  forces— the  bombers  and  the  submarines. 

There  was  one  other  point  that  is  summarized  by  the  red  area. 

One  can  argue  that  the  most  effective  measure  is  hard-target  kill 
capability.  Here,  once  again,  the  heavy  ICBM  issue  does  not  hold 
water  because  just  a  year's  improvement  in  accuracy  on  the 
medium  missile  warheads  that  they  have  would  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  surplus  in  the  upper  dotted  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Gam  testified  earlier  before  that  he 
would  be  happy  if  the  Soviets  had  275  heavies  as  opposed  to  the  308 
and  that  this  would  show  some  restraint. 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  SALT  II  provides  some  restraint,  and  it  is 
in  that  context  that  I  would  like  to  show  you  the  next  chart.  It  is  a 
restraint  below  which  they  will  be  if  there  is  no  SALT. 

[The  chart  referred  to  follows:] 
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What  would  we  do  if  SALT  II  were  rejected?  Consider  what  we 
would  do  without  SALT  if  we  were  the  Soviet  Union. 

First,  we  could  trot  out  the  308  SS-9's,  the  older  heavy  ICBM's 
which  SALT  II  is  now  forcing  us  to  retire  as  we  deploy  the  SS-18's. 
In  a  matter  of  months  and  at  very  low  cost,  we  could  have  these 
missiles  deployed  on  above-ground  soft-launching  pads.  Given  a  bit 
more  time  and  monev,  we  could  put  these  missiles  into  SS-18  silos, 
softmount  the  SS-18  s  as  a  first  strike  counterforce,  and  retain  the 
SS-9's  for  third  strike  countervalue.  And,  given  about  3  years — still 
well  within  the  SALT  II  period — we  could  have  silos  built  for  all 
these  missiles. 

Second,  we  could  refuse  to  stop  the  SS-18  deployment  at  308,  but 
simply  continue  to  produce  and  deploy  them.  The  posture  state- 
ments of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  suggest  an  SS-18  deployment 
rate  of  about  100  per  year.  Extending  this  until  the  end  of  the 
SALT  II  period  would  produce  about  500  additional  SS-18's.  In  the 
context  of  the  traditional  Soviet  make-work  attitude  toward  their 
missile  silo  design  bureaus,  the  effective  cost  of  this  option  would 
be  zero. 

Third,  we  could  increase  the  number  of  warheads  on  each  SS-18; 
30  or  40  warheads  per  missile  present  certain  difficult  technical 
problems,  but  certainly  20  warheads  do  not  and  a  20-warhead-per- 
missile  size  would  be  about  the  same  size  as  the  U.S.  Mark  12-A, 
which  is  an  excellent  silo  killer  with  the  accuracy  we  now  have 
and  they  will  get  in  a  few  years. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  next  chart  we  can  show  you  what 
the  rejection  of  SALT  II  would  do  for  this  Soviet  heavy  ICBM  force 
if  they  pursued  these  options. 

[The  chart  referred  to  follows:] 
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Deployed  missile's  would  increase  by  262  percent;  throw-weight 
by  243  percent;  megatons  by  322  percent;  and  warheads  by  435 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important  measure  of  all  of  these  is  the 
number  of  warheads  created  by  SALT  defeat,  because  it  makes  the 
prospects  for  a  survivable  M-X  disappear.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  those  who  are  on  the  commit- 
tee who  are  in  favor  of  the  M-X  missile  will  understand  that  we 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  We  cannot  reject  SALT  II  and  have  a 
survivable  M-X. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Downey. 

[Congressman  Downey's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey 

HEAVY   ICBM's:   A   LIGHTWEIGHT   ISSUE 

Mr.  Chairman,  When  I  first  took  an  interest  in  strategic  weapons  upon  entering 
Congress  five  years  ago,  I  was  struck  by  the  amount  of  disagreement  among  the 
experts.  I  found  some  highly  qualified  people  insisting  U.S.  strategic  forces  are 
inadequate  while  others,  equally  qualified,  insisted  they  are  more  than  adequate. 
Further,  I  found  that  these  disagreements  rarely  involved  mis-estimation  or  deliber- 
ate mis-representation  of  the  facts.  Rather,  the  differences  of  opinion  almost  invari- 
ably stemmed  from  selection  of  facts;  that  is,  from  the  choice  of  which  yardstick  to 
use.  I  expect  your  Committee  has  had  the  same  experience  in  the  course  of  its 
hearings  on  SALT  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  most  of  the  difficulty  can  be  resolved  simply  by 
deciding  to  judge  strategic  capability  in  terms  of  damage  inflictable  upon  real 
targets,  rather  than  by  the  more  abstract,  academic  and  inbred  yardsticks  which 
permeate  the  debate.  After  all,  the  purpose  of  strategic  force  is  not  merely  to  exist 
but  to  destroy,  or  to  threaten  to  destroy,  real-life  targets. 

If  we  thus  examine  the  Soviet  strategic  arsenal  in  terms  of  damage  inflictable 
upon  real  targets,  we  find  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  308  heavy  ICBMs,  within 
the  context  of  SALT  II  is  of  no  significance.  I  am  aware  that  Senator  Baker 
disagrees  with  this,  and  believes  that  if  the  Soviets  had  no  heavy  ICBMs  we  would 
not  have  a  silo-vulnerability  problem.  I  look  forward  to  a  constructive  discussion 
with  him  this  afternoon. 

I  will  begin  by  addressing  that  specific  issue. 

The  most  modern  and  effective  versions  of  the  Soviet  heavy  SS-18  and  the 
medium  SS-19  have  been  reported  to  carry  the  same  warheads;  the  only  difference 
is  the  heavy  carries  ten  of  them  while  the  medium  carries  six;  these  limits  are 
locked  in  concrete  by  SALT  II. 

My  first  chart  indicates  by  the  lower  hatched  area  the  optimum  number  of 
warheads  needed  for  a  Soviet  attack  against  Minuteman.  This  is  based  on  two 
warheads  per  target  plus  10%  extra  to  compensate  for  unavailable  missiles. 

A  number  of  SALT  opponents  have  expressed  the  view  that  SALT  II  should  limit 
the  Soviets  to  150  heavies  rather  than  308.  I  have  gone  them  one  further,  and  have 
considered  the  consequences  of  dropping  the  heavy  ICBM  limit  all  the  way  to  zero. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  combination  of  the  lower  hatched  and  clear  areas.  As  you 
can  see,  under  these  circumstances  the  Soviets  would  still  have  over  twice  the 
optimum  force.  In  fact,  they  would  have  enough  to  target  three  warheads  per  silo, 
and  to  target  our  launch  control  centers  as  well. 

Heavy  ICBMs,  as  Senator  Biden  demonstrated  back  in  July,  do  nothing  but  add  to 
the  surplus.  This  is  represented  by  the  hatched  area  at  the  top.  And  just  as  heavy 
ICBMs  add  nothing  to  what  will  eventually  be  a  high  Soviet  capability  to  destroy 
our  silos,  they  also  add  nothing  to  the  very  low  Soviet  capability  to  destroy  the  rest 
of  our  strategic  force — which  is  several  times  what  is  needed  to  devastate  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  number  of  heavy  ICBMs  can  compensate  for  the  abysmally  poor  Soviet 
capability  to  locate  our  missile  submarines.  No  number  of  heavy  ICBMs  can  com- 
pensate for  the  fact  that  all  ICBMs  are  too  slow  to  threaten  our  bombers  and  cruise 
missile  carriers. 

It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  aggregate  hard-target  lethality  is  a  better  measure 
than  numbers  of  warheads.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  significance  of  heavy  missiles  is 
even  weaker.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lethality  impact  of  a  total  heavy 
ICBM  prohibition  can  be  washed  out  by  a  mere  12%  accuracy  improvement,  which 
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historically  has  taken  us  about  one  year  to  achieve;  presumably  the  Soviets  are 
moving  at  about  the  same  pace  from  their  lower  starting  point.  T/-.r>n/r 

There  are  those  who  concede  the  military  non-significance  of  heavy  ICBMs,  but 
who  nevertheless  are  concerned  that  SALT  permits  the  Soviets  somethmg  which  is 

denied  to  us.  r^,  .  ■       •  i^-       • 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  an  academic  debating  point.  The  provision  in  question  is 
Paragraphs  1  and  3  of  Article  IV,  which  deal  with  heavy  fixed  missile  launchers. 
The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  no  interest  in  building  fixed  ICBM  launchers  of  any  weight 
Let  us  now  consider  the  real  penalties  we  would  incur  if  we  were  to  reject  SALT  II 
for  the  sake  of  this  mirage  inequality.  ^  »  t  m  tt   ono      •     i 

On  the  left,  we  have  Soviet  heavy  ICBM  capability  under  SALT  II:  308  missiles, 
ten  warheads  each,  maximum  throwweight  about  6800  kg.  per  missile. 

Let  us  now  ask,  if  we  were  the  Soviets  and  the  U.S.  rejected  SALT  II,  what  could 
we  do  and  what  would  we  do?  ^    ,„..,,   t^  .  i  j 

We  would  not  reduce  our  heavy  ICBM  force  below  the  SALT  II  level.  But  we  could 
make  a  number  of  additions  to  this  force.  ,, .  x  r^  tt  • 

First,  we  could  trot  out  the  308  SS-9  older  heavy  ICBMs  which  SALT  II  is  now 
forcing  us  to  retire  as  we  deploy  SS-18s.  In  a  matter  of  months  and  a  very  low  cost, 
we  could  have  these  missiles  deployed  on  above-ground  soft  launching  pads.  Given  a 
bit  more  time  and  money,  we  could  put  these  missiles  into  the  SS-18  silos  and 
softmount  the  SS-18s  as  a  first  strike  counterforce,  while  retaining  the  SS-9s  for 
third-strike  countervalue.  And  given  about  three  years— still  well  within  the  SALT 
II  period— we  could  have  silos  built  for  all  these  missiles. 

Second,  we  could  refuse  to  stop  SS-18  deployment  at  308,  but  simply  continue  to 
produce  and  deploy  them.  The  posture  statements  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
suggest  an  SS-18  deployment  rate  of  about  100  per  year.  Extending  this  until  the 
end  of  the  SALT  II  period  would  produce  about  500  additional  SS-18s.  In  the 
context  of  the  traditional  Soviet  make-work  attitude  toward  their  missile  design 
bureaus,  the  effective  cost  of  this  option  would  be  zero. 

Third,  we  could  increase  the  number  of  warheads  on  each  SS-18.  30  or  40 
warheads  per  missile  presents  certain  difficult  technical  problems  and  would  prob- 
ably not  be  a  good  idea.  But  20  per  missile  presents  no  major  problems  and  allows 
each  warhead  to  be  comparable  to  the  U.S.  Mk.  12A,  which  is  an  excellent  size  for  a 
counterforce  first-strike  mission.  This  option  involves  some  serious  development 
work  and  is  moderate  in  cost.  .     oo  i  o 

Finally,  we  could  build  an  entirely  new  missile,  somewhat  larger  than  the  &b-l». 
This  would  be  a  high  cost  option  and  would  require  several  years'  development,  but 
it  is  far  from  impossible. 

Now  let's  look  at  what  this  will  produce  in  terms  of  static  capability. 
If  we  follow  the  counsel  of  those  who  would  have  us  reject  SALT  II  because  of 
heavy  Soviet  ICBMs,  here  is  what  can  happen  to  the  Soviet  heavy  ICBM  force. 
Deployed  missiles  can  increase  262  percent. 
Throwweight  can  increase  243  percent. 
Megatons  can  increase  322  percent. 
Warheads  can  increase  435  percent. 

I  emphasize  that  these  calculations  are  conservative  in  a  number  of  respects.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  a  new  superheavy  missile,  since  I  have  seen  no  unclassified 
specifics  on  it.  And  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  in  some  respects  these 
improvements  are  antagonistic;  for  example,  fractionation  decreases  megatonnage; 
if  the  Soviets  decide  to  maximize  megatons  they  can  do  much  better  than  I  have 
indicated  here. 
I  will  now  deal  with  two  objections  which  may  be  made  to  the  foregoing  analysis. 
First,  it  may  be  argued  that  we  don't  know  the  Soviets  would  do  these  things. 
That  is  true.  It  is  conceivable  that,  following  SALT  II  rejection,  the  Soviets  will 
voluntarily  observe  the  treaty  we  have  refused  to  ratify.  It  is  conceivable  that  they 
will  break  with  all  past  practice  by  voluntarily  retiring  ICBMs  while  they  are  still 
functional  and  effective.  It  is  possible  that  they  will  break  with  all  past  practice  by 
voluntarily  closing  down  an  ICBM  assembly  line  even  though  it  is  turning  out 
viable  products. 

All  of  these  things  are  possible.  But  anyone  who  believes  them  to  be  probable  has 
a  faith  in  Soviet  pacifism  which  I  cannot  share. 

Second,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  static  measures  I  have  cited  are  not  good 
measures  of  damage  to  real  U.S.  targets.  This  is  true  of  the  first  three  measures— 
as,  indeed,  it  is  true  of  all  heavy  ICBM  capabilities  under  SALT  II.  But  it  is  not  true 
of  warheads. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  hard  target  warheads,  the  SALT  opponents  will 
hand  the  Soviets  the  ability  to  destroy  the  MX/Multiple  Aim  Point  system  we  are 
now  proposing  to  build. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  f>ersonally  support  this  system.  While  I  see  some  strategic 
utility  in  its  survivability,  I  do  not  regard  a  survivable  ICBM  as  being  worth  the 
cost.  There  are  those  who  disagree  witn  me  on  this  point,  and  I  respect  both  their 
sincerity  and  their  judgment.  In  any  case  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  should 
SALT  II  be  ratified,  they  will  prevail  and  we  will  get  MX  in  a  multiple  basing  mode 
whether  I  support  it  or  not. 

But  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can  support  MX  and  oppose  SALT  II  at  the 
same  time.  With  the  deployed  warhead  cap  provided  by  SALT  II,  the  Soviets  are 
limited  to  3080  heavy  ICBM  warheads.  We  can  with  high  confidence  build  a  system 
which  presents  them  with  significantly  more  than  that  number  of  launch  points.  We 
can  then  extend  this  limit  into  SALT  III — hopefully  we  can  reduce  it  somewhat — 
and  ICBM  survivability  will  continue. 

But  if  SALT  II  is  defeated,  the  Soviets  can  increase  their  number  of  heavy  ICBM 
warheads  fourfold  by  1985.  Of  course,  this  doesn't  mean  the  cost  of  a  basing  system 
to  match  it  will  go  up  fourfold;  there  are  economies  of  scale.  But  it  does  mean  that 
every  time  we  build  another  launch  point  the  Soviets  can  deploy  another  warhead, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  this  operation  to  them  is  not 
prohibitive.  So  no  matter  how  much  we  spend  and  no  matter  how  much  we  build, 
we  cannot  have  a  survivable  ICBM  unless  we  have  SALT  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  many  who  would  describe  themselves  as  "hawks" 
are  in  a  difficult  position.  On  the  one  hand,  they  can  serve  national  security  as  they 
see  it,  and  take  SALT  II  as  the  price  of  MX.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  serve 
ideology  and  oppose  arms  control  with  the  Soviets — but  the  price  will  be  the  aban- 
donment of  all  hope  for  a  survivable  multiple-aim-point  ICBM. 

I  urge  any  who  support  MX  and  oppose  SALT  II  to  focus  hard  on  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  And  I  urge  them  to  focus  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
way  to  improve  the  heavy  ICBM  problem,  as  they  believe  it  exists,  by  rejecting 
SALT  II. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congressman  Carr,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Carr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  done  my  editing  job. 

I  might  point  out  that  Congressman  Bingham  has  left  to  make  a 
vote  and  there  is  about  12  minutes  left  for  Congressman  Downey  to 
make  it.  It  is  on  bicycle  paths  and  I  think  I  will  forego  it  in  favor  of 
SALT. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Please  proceed  with  your  statement.  We  are  happy  to  hear  from 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  BOB  CARR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  MICHIGAN  ^ 

Mr.  Carr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  recall  a  conversation  I  had  about  1  year  ago  with  a  prominent 
opponent  of  SALT  II  who  said  that  he  could  live,  albeit  unhappily, 
with  almost  everything  in  the  SALT  agreement  except  the  fact 
that  the  SALT  agreement  did  not  count  Backfire  as  a  strategic- 
launch  vehicle. 

Obviously,  I  think  almost  every  American,  and  I,  too,  would 
prefer  that  Backfire  be  counted  and  that  our  corresponding  weap- 
ons not  be  counted. 

But,  given  the  agreement  as  it  is,  an  up  or  down  choice,  there  is 
no  way  that  the  Backfire  problem  will  be  solved  by  a  rejection  of 
SALT  II.  Neither  will  it  be  improved  by  an  amendment  requiring 
the  counting  of  grey  area  manned  bombers,  even  if  such  an  amend- 
ment were  accepted  by  the  Soviets. 

I  think  we  should  put  the  Backfire  into  its  historical  perspective. 

Subsequent  to  the  Vladivostok  accord,  a  new  weapon  type  on 
each  side  came  into  increasing  prominence,  and  correspondingly, 
threw  further  SALT  negotiations  into  some  uncertainty. 


'  See  page  70  for  Congressman  Carr's  prepared  statement. 
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For  the  United  States,  it  was  the  cruise  missile.  I  think  it  was 
technologically  and  strategically  a  superior  decision  and  a  superior 
weapon.  I  will  not  go  into  its  technicalities. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  the  Backfire  bomber. 

This  aircraft,  by  our  standards,  is  anything  but  revolutionary  in 
its  strategic  role.  Technologically,  the  Backfire  is  strictly  unimpres- 
sive; nearly  a  decade  earlier,  we  had  already  developed  and  de- 
ployed the  F-111  family  of  airplanes  which  has  everything  that  the 
Backfire  has  and  more.  Save  for  perhaps  the  variable  sweep  wing, 
their  technology  is  strictly  old  hat. 

Strategically,  the  Backfire  fleet  is  expected  by  1985  to  add  no 
more  than  a  barely  perceptible  increment  to  the  theoretical  inter- 
continental damage  done  by  the  Soviet  ICBM's  many  hours  before 
the  Backfire  arrives. 

Some  will  dispute  my  view  of  the  Backfire's  capability.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Backfire  carries  three  times  the  equivalent 
megatonnage  of  an  SS-19  and  that  it  therefore  should  be  counted 
in  SALT  as  three  launchers.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  1985 
Backfire  fleet  can  carry  40  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  strategic 
megatonnage. 

While  neither  of  these  claims  involves  an  outright  lie,  both  in- 
volve statistical  charlatanry  and  selective  assumptions  which  do 
not  represent  the  real  world.  They  should  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  this  manipulation  using  similar 
techniques,  and  I  have  done  a  tongue-in-cheek  demonstration  of 
how  the  FB-lllA  is  equivalent  to  18  Minutemen  III  ICBM's  and, 
presumably,  should  also  be  counted  by  SALT.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  do  that.  This  analysis  is  in  an  appendix  to  my 
testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  ask  ourselves  what  is  so  im- 
pressive about  the  Backfire.  Certainly  it  is  not  its  range  or  payload. 
These  are  exceeded  by  the  much  older  Bear.  Actually,  if  you  exam- 
ine it  on  a  parameter  by  parameter  basis,  it  is  only,  in  effect,  a 
small  Bear  bomber.  The  fact  that  it  is  nearly  the  physical  size  of 
the  B-1  should  not  blind  us  to  the  more  significant  fact  that  its 
range  and  payload  are  more  in  the  league  of  the  FB-lllA. 

What  is  the  SALT  significance  of  Backfire? 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  it  gives  the  Soviets  a  free  ride  in 
the  forum  of  a  major  strategic  capability  not  limited  by  SALT  II 
and  not  matched  by  the  United  States.  This  is  untrue,  because  the 
United  States  has  an  analogous  capability  unmatched  by  the  Sovi- 
ets: Our  aircraft  carriers  and  foreign  bases  ring  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  other  side  has  only  ASW  aircraft  carriers  which  fly  V/STOL 
jets,  with  very  small  range  and  payload.  The  other  side's  only 
forward  land  base  is  Cuba  which,  for  various  political  and  military 
reasons,  cannot  begin  to  match  our  forward  base  structure. 

I  will  deal  with  that  a  little  bit  later. 

In  addition,  our  tactical  air  refueling  capability  is  substantial 
and  the  Soviet  corresponding  capability  is  almost  nonexistent. 

I  would  direct  you  briefly  now  to  the  chart  which  I  have  pre- 
pared. It  lists  the  non-SALT  counted  nuclear  capable  aircraft  avail- 
able to  both  sides  for  strategic  missions  today. 

[The  chart  referred  to  follows:] 
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The  shaded  area  indicates  permitted  Soviet  Backfire  expansion 
during  the  SALT  II  period.  I  have  not  bothered  to  show  the  permit- 
ted expansion  of  U.S.  forces,  since  this  is  infinite  in  all  cases, 
subject  only  to  budget  limitations. 

Changes  in  the  U.S.  force  between  now  and  1985  will  include 
deployment  of  large  numbers  of  F-16's  and  about  300  F-18's,  ac- 
companied by  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  older  and  less  capable 
aircraft  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  The  degree  to  which  the  bars 
are  filled  in  the  shaded  area  with  the  dots  is  my  subjective  judg- 
ment of  the  qualitative  capability  of  each  aircraft  type  in  the 
strategic  mission,  based  on  terrain  following  ability,  avionics,  and  a 
whole  variety  of  other  things. 

The  aircraft  up  in  the  box  would  rank  in  the  middle  or  upper 
middle  of  the  chart.  But  we  did  not  include  them  because  they  are 
not  wired  for  nuclear  weapons,  a  distinction  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  difficulty  verifying. 

Even  excluding  the  aircraft  in  the  box,  it  is  evident  that  our 
noncounted  aircraft  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  all  our  count- 
ed strategic  weapons  combined.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  insist  on  and 
achieve  a  SALT  provision  counting  all  vehicles  that  can  deliver  a 
thermonuclear  weapon  to  the  other  side,  the  net  effect  on  the 
Soviet-United  States  balance  would  be  adverse  in  the  extreme.  We 
would  have  to  scrap  either  our  entire  strategic  force,  or  half  our 
tactical  air  force,  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  U.S.  aircraft  are  in  most  cases  less 
capable  than  the  Backfire  on  a  one-for-one  basis,  and  while  this  is 
true,  they  are  not  that  much  less  capable  and  there  indeed  are  a 
lot  more  of  them. 

I  would  further  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  SAC's 
General  Ellis'  statement  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  bargain  for 
our  side  to  count  Backfire  if  the  price  were  to  count  the  FB-UIA 
or  the  F-111. 

So,  apparently  the  top  professional  in  the  field  considers  our 
F-111  family  to  be  more  capable  than  the  1985  Soviet  Backfire 
force. 

It  may  also  be  argued  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  FB-lllA, 
the  U.S.  aircraft  on  the  chart  are  not  based  for  strategic  missions, 
don't  train  for  them,  and  would  not  be  used  for  them  because  they 
are  better  suited  for  other  roles.  But  all  of  those  things  are  equally 
true  of  the  Backfire — equally  comparable. 

So,  to  summarize  my  testimony  to  this  point,  I  don't  regard  the 
strategic  Backfire  as  a  problem  for  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
I  recognize  that  there  are  those  and  there  are  some  members  of  the 
committee  who,  in  all  sincerity,  disagree  with  me.  Therefore,  I 
direct  your  attention  to  a  second  chart,  which  considers  four  op- 
tions that  we  might  take  to  match  or  counter  the  Backfire  capabili-' 
ty  if,  indeed,  it  is  important. 

[The  chart  referred  to  follows:] 
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The  first  column  refers  to  a  cruise  missile  accuracy  improvement 
program  graphically  named  Digismac,  or  Digital  Scene  Matching 
Area  Correlator.  We  can  talk  about  the  technical  details  if  you  are 
interested  in  them.  I  don't  personally  think  we  need  this  capability. 
The  accuracy  of  the  strategic  cruise  missile  is  already  more  than 
twice  as  good  as  Paul  Nitze  told  you  it  was  in  his  testimony  and  is 
as  good  as  it  needs  to  be  to  destroy  any  hard  target. 

But  if  we  are  looking  for  an  image  solution  to  an  image  problem, 
if  we  want  something  to  shift  the  balance  forward  on  our  side  on 
those  simplistic  charts  which  compare  United  States  and  Soviet 
capability,  a  Digismac  is  probably  as  good  an  opportunity  as  any. 

Second,  we  have  the  FB-lUB,  which  is  a  near  term  upgrade  of 
the  FB-lllA  or  the  F-IUD,  including  twice  the  weapon  load,  twice 
the  fuel  capacity,  full  B-52  range,  and  new  engines.  While  one  may 
argue  whether  the  FB-lllA  is  or  is  not  an  equivalent  to  the 
Backfire,  there  is  no  question  that  the  FB-lUB  will  be  superior  in 
all  respects. 

In  fact,  it  will  probably  be  superior  to  the  expected  new  Soviet 
heavy  bomber  design.   Thus,  it  may  be  SALT  counted  anyway. 

But  this  would  present  no  problem  for  us  since  the  SALT  II  2,250 
ceiling  gives  us  enough  headroom  to  deploy  the  proposed  155  of 
these  aircraft  without  retiring  anjrthing. 

Third,  we  can  deal  with  the  Backfire  by  shooting  it  down.  For 
about  $4  billion,  we  could  deploy  a  modern  thin  air  defense  system, 
described  in  detail  in  a  position  paper  which  Congressman  Downey 
and  I  supplied  to  the  committee  in  the  second  appendix  of  my 
testimony. 

Again,  I  do  not  recommend  this,  but  it  is  a  solution  to  a  particu- 
lar problem.  It  is  a  military  solution  where  there  is  not  an  arms 
control  solution.  Of  course,  it  would  do  so  by  forcing  the  Backfire  so 
low  that  its  engines  would  be  inefficient  and  would  not  have  the 
range. 

Finally,  I  turn  to  the  last  option  which  is  to  reject  SALT  II  either 
directly  or  by  crippling  amendments  because  of  the  Backfire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  anyone  who  takes  this  position  is  shooting 
a  gun  with  a  U-shaped  barrel.  The  direct  cost  would  be  high. 
Rejection  of  SALT  II  is  estimated  by  the  DOD  at  $25  billion  to  $30 
billion  during  the  SALT  II  period.  Or  we  may  have  reduced  secu- 
rity because  we,  as  the  Members  of  Congress,  may  not  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price. 

Soviet  bomber  capability  could  increase  in  the  three  ways  shown 
on  the  charts:  They  could  build  more  than  30  Backfires  a  year; 
they  could  put  long-range  cruise  missiles  on  them  if  and  when  they 
get  the  technology;  and  they  could  build  large  numbers  of  true 
intercontinental  bombers  without  penalty. 

So,  there  is  no  benefit  whatever  in  this  course  for  our  national 
interest. 

True,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  the  Soviets  will  do  these 
things.  In  the  absence  of  SALT,  they  may  exercise  unilateral  re- 
straints by  not  building  more  than  30  Backfires  per  year,  by  not 
building  a  new  heavy  bomber  and  by  not  exceeding  any  of  the 
numerical  sublimits  prescribed  by  SALT. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  faith  in  Soviet  unilateral  restraint.  I  find 
it    absolutely    surprising,    astonishing,    and    outrageous    to    hear 
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"hawkish"  opponents  of  SALT  expressing  such  a  faith  in  Soviet 
unilateral  restraints.  It  just  does  not  make  sense.  They  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  in  their  shoes  if  they  succeed  in  defeating 
SALT  and  Soviet  weapons  proceed  to  climb  above  SALT  limits. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  merits,  I  am  not  enthusias- 
tic about  any  of  the  alternatives  on  this  chart,  but  I  would  be 
willing,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  support  the  first,  plus  one  of 
the  middle  two,  if  that  becomes  politically  necessary  for  SALT. 

I  challenge  any  of  the  SALT  opponents  to  tell  us  how  they 
believe  the  Backfire  picture  would  be  improved  by  SALT  II  if  it 
were  rejected. 

I  mentioned  Cuba  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  would  like  to  add 
one  quick  observation  on  the  Soviet  troops  there.  It  strikes  me  as 
the  complete  nonissue  of  the  decade. 

They  have  no  military  significance  whatsoever.  Cuba  is  already 
Communist  and  the  troops  are  not  going  to  affect  that.  If  they  try 
to  assert  themselves  anywhere  else  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
for  example,  in  a  Nicaraguan  situation — we  would  be  easily  justi- 
fied in  annihilating  them.  We  could  do  it  easily  since  they  cannot 
get  anywhere  except  by  sea  and  air,  and  in  that  part  of  the  world 
we  have  absolute  supremacy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  10  years  from  now  nobody  is  going  to  know  or 
care  if  those  troops  are  still  in  Cuba,  any  more  than  anyone  knows 
or  cares  who  controls  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

SALT  II  is  as  significant  as  the  troops  are  insignificant.  If  we 
want  to  show  them  how  tough  we  are  let  us  send  a  combat  brigade 
to  Guantanamo  to  twiddle  its  thumbs  for  a  few  months  before  we 
can  see  the  silliness  of  the  whole  affair  and  send  the  troops  where 
they  are  needed.  But  if  we  allow  this  tizzy  over  trivia  to  interfere 
with  the  essential  work  of  SALT,  history  will,  with  full  justifica- 
tion, judge  us  extremely  harshly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Congressman  Carr's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Bob  Carr 

SALT   II   and  the   backfire   BOMBER 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  a  conversation  I  had  about  a  year  ago  with  a  prominent 
opponent  of  SALT  II  who  told  me  he  could  live,  albeit  unhappily,  with  everything  in 
the  agreement  except  the  failure  to  count  Backfire  as  a  strategic  launch  vehicle.  I, 
too,  would  prefer  to  see  Backfire  counted  and  our  corresponding  weapons  un- 
counted. But  given  the  agreement  as  it  is  and  the  up-or-down  choice  we  face,  there 
is  no  way  the  Backfire  problem  will  be  improved  by  rejection  of  SALT  II.  Neither 
will  it  be  improved  by  an  amendment  requiring  the  counting  of  gray-area  manned 
bombers,  even  if  such  an  amendment  were  accepted  by  the  Soviets. 

Let  us  place  the  Backfire  in  historical  perspective.  Subsequent  to  the  Vladivostok 
accord  a  new  weapon  type  on  each  side  came  into  increasing  prominence,  and 
correspondingly  threw  further  SALT  negotiations  into  some  uncertainty. 

For  the  United  States,  it  was  the  cruise  missile:  A  revolutionary  development  by 
any  standard.  Technologically,  it  incorporated  major  breakthroughs  in  small  turbo- 
fan  engine  design,  in  super-precise  guidance,  and  in  reduction  of  radar  image.  To 
this  day,  the  Soviet  Union  remains  non-competitive  in  all  three  fields.  Strategically, 
at  one  stroke  it  erased  any  hope  the  Soviets  may  have  had  of  protecting  their 
industry  through  hardening.  It  also  erased  any  hope  they  may  have  had  that  their 
investment  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  air  defense  might  eventually  neutralize 
the  air-breathing  arm  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory  force. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  new  weapon  was  the  Backfire  bomber.  This  aircraft  was 
anything  but  revolutionary  in  the  strategic  role.  Technologically,  the  Backfire  was 
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unimpressive.  Nearly  a  decade  earlier,  the  U.S.  had  developed  and  deployed  the 
F-111  family  of  low-altitude,  high-speed  bombers  incorporating  three  major  ad- 
vances: terrain-following  radar,  variable-sweep  wing,  and  escape  capsule.  Of  these, 
the  Backfire  incorporated  only  the  variable-sweep  wing.  Strategically,  even  the 
Backfire  fleet  expected  by  1985  can  add  no  perceptible  increment  to  the  theoretical 
intercontinental  damage  done  by  Soviet  ICBMs  many  hours  before  the  Backfire 
arrives.  Being  slow  and  second  strike,  it  is  a  "mop  up"  weapon  at  best. 

Some  will  dispute  my  view  of  the  Backfire's  capability.  It  has  been  asserted  that  a 
Backfire  carries  three  times  the  equivalent  megatonnage  of  a  Soviet  SS-19,  and  that 
it  should  therefore  be  SALT-counted  as  three  launchers.  It  has  also  been  asserted 
that  the  1985  Backfire  fleet  can  carry  40  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  strategic 
megatonnage.  While  neither  of  these  claims  involves  an  outright  lie,  both  involve 
statistical  charlatanry  and  selective  assumptions  which  do  not  represent  the  real 
world;  they  should  be  discarded  out  of  hand.  I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  this 
manipulation  and,  using  similar  techniques,  I  have  done  a  tongue-in-cheek  demon- 
stration of  how  the  FB-lllA  is  equivalent  to  eighteen  Minuteman  III  ICBMs  and 
presumably  should  be  so  counted  by  SALT.  I've  supplied  this  to  the  Committee  as 
an  appendix  to  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  ask  ourselves  what  is  so  impressive  about  the 
Backfire?  Certainly  not  its  range  or  payload — these  are  exceeded  by  the  much  older 
Bear.  The  Backfire's  new  capability  is  its  high  dash  speed:  supersonic  at  high 
altitude,  high  subsonic  at  low  altitude.  Yet  if  it  exercises  either  capability  to  any 
significant  degree,  its  intercontinental  range,  marginal  at  best  in  any  case,  disap- 
pears. So  as  a  strategic  bomber  it  is,  in  effect,  nothing  but  a  small  Bear.  The  fact 
that  it  is  nearly  the  physical  size  of  the  B-1  should  not  blind  us  to  the  more 
significant  fact  that  its  range  and  payload  are  more  in  the  league  of  the  FB-lllA. 

What  is  the  SALT  II  significance  of  Backfire?  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  it 
gives  the  Soviets  a  "free  ride"  in  the  form  of  a  major  strategic  capability  not  limited 
by  SALT  II  and  not  matched  by  the  U.S.  This  is  untrue,  because  the  U.S.  has  an 
analogous  capability  unmatched  by  the  Soviets:  our  aircraft  carriers  and  foreign 
bases  which  ring  the  Soviet  Union.  The  other  side  has  only  ASW  aircraft  carriers 
which  fly  only  vertical  takeoff  jets  which  have  very  small  range  and  payload;  the 
other  side's  only  forward  land  base  is  Cuba,  which  for  various  political  and  military 
reasons  cannot  begin  to  match  our  forward  base  structure.  In  addition,  our  tactical 
air  refueling  capability  is  substantial;  theirs  is  almost  nonexistent. 

I  now  direct  the  Committee's  attention  to  my  first  chart. 

[The  chart  referred  to  appears  on  page  66.] 

This  chart  lists  the  non-SALT-counted  nuclear  capable  aircraft  available  to  both 
sides  for  strategic  missions  today.  The  shaded  area  indicates  permitted  Soviet  Back- 
fire expansion  during  the  SALT  II  period.  I  have  not  bothered  to  show  permitted 
expansion  of  U.S.  forces,  since  this  is  infinite  in  all  cases.  Changes  in  the  U.S.  force 
between  now  and  1985  will  include  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  F-16s  and  about 
300  F-18s,  accompanied  by  retirement  of  some  of  the  older  and  less  capable  aircraft 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  The  degree  to  which  the  bars  are  filled  represents  my 
subjective  judgment  of  the  qualitative  capability  of  each  aircraft  type  in  the  strate- 
gic mission,  based  on  terrain-following  ability,  avionics,  and  low-altitude  speed, 
payload,  and  range.  The  aircraft  in  the  box  would  rank  in  the  middle  or  upper 
middle  of  the  chart  by  these  criteria,  but  I  have  excluded  them  since  they  are  not 
wired  for  nuclear  carriage — a  distinction  the  Soviets  would  have  difficulty  verifying. 

Even  excluding  the  aircraft  in  the  box,  it  is  evident  that  our  non-counted  aircraft 
are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  all  our  counted  strategic  weapons  combined.  Thus, 
if  we  were  to  insist  on  and  achieve  a  SALT  provision  counting  all  vehicles  that  can 
deliver  a  thermonuclear  weapon  to  the  other  side,  the  net  effect  on  the  U.S.-Soviet 
balance  would  be  adverse  in  the  extreme.  We'd  have  to  scrap  either  our  entire 
strategic  force,  or  half  our  tactical  air  force,  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  U.S.  aircraft  are  in  most  cases  less  capable  than  the 
Backfire  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  This  is  true.  But  they  are  not  that  much  less 
capable,  and  there  are  a  lot  more  of  them.  I  ask  the  Committee  to  note  that  Gen. 
Richard  Ellis,  the  SAC  Commander  in  Chief,  has  said  it  would  not  be  a  good  bargain 
for  our  side  to  count  Backfire  if  the  price  were  the  counting  of  merely  the  FB-lllA 
and  the  F-IU.  So  apparently  the  top  professional  in  the  field  considers  our  F-IU 
family  to  be  more  capable  than  the  1985  Soviet  Backfire  force. 

It  may  also  be  argued  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  FB-lllA,  the  U.S.  aircraft 
on  the  chart  are  not  based  for  strategic  missions,  don't  train  for  them,  and  wouldn't 
be  used  for  them  because  they're  better  suited  to  other  roles.  But  all  that  is  equally 
true  of  the  Backfire. 

To  summarize  my  testimony  up  to  this  point,  I  do  not  regard  the  strategic 
Backfire  £is  a  problem  for  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  I  recognize  that  there  are 
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those,  including  some  members  of  this  committee,  who  in  all  sincerity  will  disagree 
with  me.  I  therefore  direct  your  attention  to  my  second  chart,  which  considers  four 
options  we  might  take  to  match  or  counter  the  capability  of  the  Backfire. 

[The  chart  referred  to  appears  on  page  68.] 

The  first  column  refers  to  a  cruise  missile  accuracy-improvement  program  graphi- 
cally named  DIGISMAC,  or  Digital  Scene-Matching  Area  Correlator.  This  is  a  device 
being  developed  for  the  non-nuclear  tactical  cruise  missile  which  improves  accuracy 
by  a  factor  of  about  ten.  Its  weight  and  space  penalty  is  1)  small,  2)  the  cost  of 
adding  it  to  the  strategic  cruise  missile  force  would  be  small  as  these  things  go,  and 
its  3)  initial  operating  capability  is  expected  in  1982.  It  would  give  us  an  aggregate 
hard  target  kill  capability  about  one  hundred  times  greater  than  the  Soviet  Union's 
in  1985. 

I  don't  think  we  need  this  capability.  The  accuracy  of  the  strategic  cruise  missile 
is  already  more  than  twice  as  good  as  Paul  Nitze  told  you  it  was,  and  as  good  as  it 
needs  to  be  to  destroy  any  hard  point  target.  But  if  we're  looking  for  an  image 
solution  to  an  image  problem,  if  we  want  something  to  shift  the  balance  toward  our 
side  on  those  simplistic  charts  which  compare  U.S.  vs.  Soviet  strategic  capability, 
here  is  the  opportunity. 

Second,  we  have  the  FB-lllB,  which  is  a  near-term  upgrade  of  the  FB-UIA  and 
F-lllD  including  twice  the  weapon  load,  twice  the  fuel  capacity,  full  B-52  range, 
and  new  engines.  While  one  may  argue  whether  the  FB-lUA  is  or  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  Backfire,  there  is  no  question  that  the  FB-lllB  will  be  superior  in  all 
respects.  In  fact,  it  will  probably  be  superior  to  the  expected  new  Soviet  heavy 
bomber  design.  Thus,  it  may  be  SALT  counted.  But  this  would  present  no  problem 
for  us,  since  the  SALT  II  2250  ceiling  gives  us  enough  headroom  to  deploy  the 
proposed  155  of  these  aircraft  without  retiring  anjrthing.  This  headroom  could  be 
increased  further  by  scrapping  the  older  B-52s  we  presently  maintain  as  walking 
dead  but  which  will  never  carry  a  weapon  again. 

Third,  we  can  deal  with  the  Backfire  by  shooting  it  down.  For  about  $4  billion  we 
could  deploy  a  modern  air  defense  system,  described  in  detail  in  a  position  paper  I 
prepared  with  my  colleague  Congressman  Tom  Downey  and  have  supplied  to  the 
Committee  as  a  second  appendix  to  my  testimony.  It  would  shoot  down  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Backfires  and  greatly  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  remainder  by 
forcing  them  to  fly  low. 

A  modern  air  defense  system  would  also  give  us  a  capability  unmatched  by  the 
Soviets,  which  I  suppose  would  be  of  some  use  in  the  image  war  which  seems  to 
obsess  us.  'The  Soviets  don't  yet  have  an  effective  air  defense  system.  They  have  a 
lot  of  interceptors  and  a  lot  of  radars,  but  none  of  them  at  present  have  the 
technology  needed  to  track  bombers  at  low  altitude,  which  is  the  only  way  we  fly. 
We  have  the  technology,  and  we've  been  building  and  deploying  it  for  years  for 
nonstrategic  missions. 

Finally,  I  turn  to  the  last  option  which  is  to  reject  SALT  II,  either  directly  or  by 
crippling  amendments,  because  of  Backfire.  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  takes  this 
position  is  shooting  a  gun  with  a  U-shaped  barrel. 

The  direct  cost  would  be  high.  Rejection  of  SALT  II  is  estimated  by  the  Defense 
Department  at  $25  to  $30  billion  during  the  SALT  II  period.  Or  we  may  have 
reduced  security  because  we  may  not  pay  the  price.  Soviet  bomber  capability  could 
increase  in  the  three  ways  shown  on  the  charts:  They  could  build  more  than  30 
Backfires  per  year,  they  could  put  long-range  cruise  missiles  on  them  if  and  when 
they  get  the  technology,  and  they  could  build  large  numbers  of  a  true  intercontinen- 
tal bomber  without  penalty.  There  is  no  benefit  whatever  in  this  course  for  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

True,  I  can't  say  with  certainty  that  the  Soviets  will  do  these  things.  In  the 
absence  of  SALT,  they  may  exercise  unilateral  restraint  by  not  building  more  than 
30  Backfires  per  year,  by  not  building  a  new  heavy  bomber,  and  by  not  exceeding 
any  of  the  numerical  sublimits  prescribed  by  SALT  II.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  faith 
in  Soviet  unilateral  restraint,  and  I  find  it  surprising  to  hear  Hawkish  opponents  of 
SALT  expressing  such  faith.  I  would  not  want  to  be  in  their  shoes  if  they  succeed  in 
defeating  SALT  II  and  Soviet  weapons  then  proceed  to  climb  above  the  SALT  limits. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  merits,  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  any  of 
the  alternatives  on  this  chart.  I  would  be  willing  to  support  the  first  plus  one  of  the 
middle  two  if  that  becomes  the  necessary  political  price  for  SALT.  And  I  challenge 
any  and  all  SALT  opponents  to  tell  us  how  they  believe  the  Backfire  picture  would 
be  improved  if  SAL'T  II  were  rejected. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  add  a  quick  observation  on  the  Soviet  troops 
in  Cuba,  which  strike  me  as  the  non-issue  of  the  decade.  They  are  of  no  military 
consequence  whatever.  Cuba  is  already  Communist;  they  aren't  going  to  affect  that. 
If  they  try  to  insert  themselves  by  force  anjrwhere  else  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
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for  example  in  Nicaragua,  we  would  be  justified  in  annihilating  them.  This  would  be 
easy  to  do,  since  they  can't  get  anywhere  except  by  air  or  sea,  and  our  supremacy  in 
these  fields  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  absolute.  It's  a  moot  point  anyway,  since 
they  have  no  airlift  or  sealight  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ten  years  from  now  nobody  will  know  or  care  if  those  troops  are 
still  in  Cuba,  any  more  than  anyone  knows  or  cares  who  controls  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  today.  But  SALT  II  is  as  significant  as  the  troops  are  insignificant.  If  we 
want  to  show  how  tough  we  are,  let's  send  a  combat  brigade  to  Guantanamo  to 
twiddle  their  thumbs  for  a  few  months  before  we  concede  the  silliness  of  the  whole 
affair  and  send  them  where  they're  needed.  But  if  we  allow  this  tizzy  over  trivia  to 
interfere  with  the  essential  work  of  SALT  II,  history  will,  with  full  justification, 
judge  us  most  harshly. 

APPENDIX    I    TO   CONGRESSMAN    CARR's   STATEMENT 

A  missile  designer  has  a  choice  between  using  a  single  warhead  for  maximum 
equivalent  megaton  nage,  and  sacrificing  equivalent  megatonnage  in  order  to  strike 
multiple  targets  with  a  MIRV  system.  Similarly,  a  bomber  designer  can  maximize 
equivalent  megatonnage  by  using  a  single  large  gravity  bomb,  or  he  can  sacrifice 
equivalent  megatonnage  in  order  to  strike  multiple  targets  with  a  standoff  missile 
system.  The  sacrifice  stems  from  the  fact  that  MIRV  dispensers  and  standoff  missile 
airframes  absorb  weight  and  space  which  could  otherwise  be  used  for  nuclear 
explosive. 

"The  claim  that  Backfire  carries  as  much  equivalent  megatonnage  as  three  SS-19s 
is  based  on  comparing  Backfire  in  its  maximum  equivalent  megatonnage  configura- 
tion (single  large  bomb)  against  the  SS-19  in  its  low  equivalent  megatonnage  MIRV 
mode. 

If,  as  an  intellectual  exercise,  we  set  out  to  prove  the  opposite,  we  can  compare 
the  single-warhead  SS-19  with  a  Backfire  armed  with  standoff  missiles.  The  equiva- 
lent megatonnage  ratio  thus  reverses,  and  is  approximately  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
SS-19. 

Alternatively,  we  can  consider  that  the  payloads  of  the  FB-UIA  and  Backfire  are 
approximately  equal  if  standoff  missiles  are  carried.  We  can  then  consider  the  SS- 
19  to  carry,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  6  MIRV  warheads  of  slightly  over  one  megaton 
equivalent  each,  totalling  about  6  megaton  equivalents.  Since  Minuteman  carries 
three  warheads  of  one-third  megaton  equivalent  each,  totalling  one  megaton,  we 
have  a  6  to  1  ratio  of  SS-19  over  Minuteman.  And  if  we  accept  the  3  to  1  ratio  of 
Backfire  over  SS-19  which  began  this  discussion,  combining  the  two  "proves"  that 
one  FB-lllA  is  worth  6  X  3  =  18  Minuteman  Ills,  and  presumably  should  be  so 
counted  at  SALT  II. 

Programmatic  Response  to  the  Backfire  Bomber 
[Position  Paper  by  Hon.  Bob  Carr  (D-Mich),  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Downey  (D-NY)] 

summary 

As  a  work  of  technology  and  a  military  threat  to  the  United  States,  the  Backfire 
bomber  is  frequently  overrated.  As  a  preception  and  correlation  of  forces  problem,  it 
is  entirely  a  self-created  problem,  since  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  publicly  describe 
it  as  a  strategic  weapon.  But  self-created  or  not,  the  Backfire  problem  has  become 
significant  in  that  it  appears  to  be  a  major  obstacle  to  conclusion  of  SALT  II.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  remains  adamant,  the  U.S.  has  two  politically  feasible  choices:  It  can 
remain  adamant,  in  which  case  there  will  probably  be  no  SALT  II  and  the  Soviets 
will  be  free  to  produce  modern  heavy  bombers  as  well  as  Backfires  without  limit.  Or 
it  can  permit  Backfire  to  go  free  in  arms-control  terms,  while  neutralizing  it  in 
military  terms.  We  recommend  the  latter  "programmatic  response"  course,  which 
would  consist  of  a  modern  look-down  shoot-down  air  defense  system  for  continental 
U.S.  If  this  system  is  to  include  purchase  of  new  dedicated  interceptors,  source 
selection  should  be  by  the  Department  of  Defense  following  a  fly-off  between  the 
F-14  and  the  F-15. 

/.  The  Backfire  threat 

The  Backfire  bomber  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  the  "Soviet  B-1."  Even 
though  Backfire  is  four-fifths  the  size  of  the  B-1  and  bears  considerable  physical 
resemblance  to  it  with  its  variable-sweep  wing,  this  description  is  unduly  flattering. 
Setting  aside  the  range  question  over  which  there  is  considerable  dispute.  Backfire  s 
payload  is  less  than  Bear's  which  in  turn  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  B-52,  let  alone 
the  B-1.  Technologically,  it  lacks  the  sophistication  of  our  twelve-year-old  F-111;  for 
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example,  it  has  no  terrain-following  radar.  And  its  radar  cross-section  is  several 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  physically  larger  B-1. 

But  more  important  than  the  question  of  Backfire's  technological  elegance  is  the 
question  of  the  threat  it  brings  to  bear  on  the  United  States.  This  threat  is  not 
particularly  impressive.  Considering  that  the  U.S.  has  no  nationwide  ABM  system, 
that  we  will  not  strike  first,  and  that  any  attempt  at  damage-limiting  countersilo 
restrike  on  our  part  would  certainly  provoke  the  Soviets  to  launch  under  attack,  in 
the  context  of  a  major  nuclear  war  we  can  expect  our  society  to  be  hit  by  whatever 
proportion  of  their  ICBM  forces  the  Soviets  choose  to  expend.  To  take  the  damage 
thus  created  and  bring  Backfire  over  hours  later  to  bounce  the  rubble  would  be  to 
add  a  shovelful  to  a  mountain.  Even  if  the  incremental  delivered  megatonnage  were 
substantial,  the  incremental  damage  would  be  minor.  (Incidentally,  the  same  is  not 
true  of  B-52  or  wide-body  ALCM  carriers.  The  massive  soft-point  and  hard-point 
capability  in  these  systems  does  add  a  useful  increment  to  U.S.  retaliatory  capabili- 
ty, particularly  if  we  do  not  launch  ICBMs  under  attack.) 

//.  Backfire  as  a  perceptions  problem 

Setting  military  considerations  aside,  there  is  the  question  of  the  impact  on 
Backfire  upon  the  perceived  relative  capabilities  of  the  two  superpowers. 

According  to  one  school  of  thought,  it  should  have  no  impact.  For  example,  the 
former  vice  chief  of  SAC,  Lt.  Gen.  James  Keck,  was  fond  of  the  following  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  B-1:  The  U.S.  has  not  filled  its  permitted  SALT  quota  of  strategic 
delivery  systems,  and  thus  is  in  a  position  of  perceived  inferiority  in  some  eyes.  This 
problem  should  be  rectified  by  "filling  the  pot  with  the  B-1."  True,  we  could  fill  the 
pot  at  lower  cost  with  FB-llls,  but  this  would  not  solve  the  problem  since  these 
aircraft  don't  count  by  the  SALT  definition. 

Applying  Gen.  Keek's  yardstick  to  the  other  side  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
Backfire  would  not  affect  the  perceptions  balance  if,  as  the  Soviets  insist,  it  is  not 
counted  as  a  strategic  weapon.  But  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  has  so  adamantly  insisted 
Backfire  is  perceived  a  strategic  weapon  and  should  be  counted  has  inflated  the 
impact  of  this  aircraft  to  the  point  that  we  now  face  a  substantial  perceptions 
problem  entirely  of  our  own  making — most  particularly,  of  the  making  of  the  SALT 
opponents  who  automatically  seek  to  exaggerate  all  Soviet  military  capabilities. 

Of  course  Backfire  is,  in  a  sense,  already  matched  by  non-counted  U.S.  high- 
performance  nuclear  capable  jet  aircraft  which  could,  from  aircraft  carriers  and 
forward  land  bases,  do  considerable  damage  to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  aircraft 
presently  exceed  3000  in  number  (Long-Range  Aviation  Backfires  number  less  than 
100)  and  can  be  increased  to  any  degree  we  choose. 

Obviously,  these  aircraft  span  a  wide  range  of  capabilities,  from  the  FB-lllA  on 
the  high  end  to  the  F-lOO  and  A-4  on  the  low  end.  But  they  are  small,  fast,  and 
numerous;  620  of  them  have  all-weather  low-altitude  capability.  The  Soviet  Union, 
with  its  single  Western  Hemisphere  ally,  small  aerial  tanker  fleet,  and  zero  attack 
aircraft  carriers,  has  no  comparable  capability — except  for  Backfire. 

///.  Backfire  as  a  political  problem 

All  of  the  foregoing  notwithstanding,  the  fact  remains  that  Backfire  is  perceived 
by  many  in  the  U.S.  as  a  significant  addition  to  Soviet  capability  for  which  we  have 
neither  a  counter  nor  a  balance.  To  permit  Backfire  to  go  free  under  these  circum- 
stances would  create  an  obstacle  to  ratification  of  SALT  II — an  obstacle  of  probably 
prohibitive  magnitude.  There  are,  then,  four  possible  courses  open  to  us. 

First,  we  can  remain  as  adamant  in  our  position  that  Backfire  be  counted  as  are 
the  Soviets  in  their  position  that  Backfire  not  be  counted.  Since  this  course  would 
mean  no  SALT  II  and  thus,  among  other  things,  an  unlimited  number  of  new  Soviet 
heavy  bombers  as  well  as  Backfires,  it  has  nothing  to  be  said  for  it. 

Second,  we  can  offer  a  countervailing  concession  on  the  cruise  missile  if  the 
Soviets  will  yield  on  Backfire.  But  since  the  cruise  missile  is  many  times  more 
significant  a  weapon  than  Backfire,  and  is  of  major  absolute  benefit  to  crisis 
stability,  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  this  course  either. 

Third,  we  can  yield  on  Backfire  at  SALT  and  satisfy  the  SALT  critics  by  matching 
it  with  the  FB-lllH.  In  fact,  this  would  be  overmatching  since  the  FB-lllH  would 
be  far  more  capable  than  Backfire.  But  it  would  lock  us  into  the  obsolescent  concept 
of  the  penetrating  bomber,  and  it  makes  no  sense  to  go  with  the  second  team  after 
we've  turned  down  the  first  team  in  the  B-1.  So  this  course  should  be  rejected. 

Fourth,  we  can  yield  on  Backfire  at  SALT  and  satisfy  the  SALT  critics  by 
countering  it  with  a  modern  CONUS  air  defense  system.  This  is  the  course  we 
recommend. 

IV.  Air  defense  of  continental  United  States 

In  broad-brush  categories,  we  can  visualize  three  categories  of  air  defense: 
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A.  Minimal  cost.— This  system  would  involve  no  major  hardware  acquisition,  but 
would  simply  utilize  existing  assets  more  efficiently.  At  any  given  time  we  have,  for 
example,  about  24  combat-capable  F-14s  and  4  E-2s  in  the  U.S.  for  training  and 
other  purposes.  They  could  be  fully  integrated  into  NORAD,  including  the  conduct 
of  joint  exercises. 

We  also  will  have  a  substantial  number  of  combat-ready  F-15s  in  the  U.S.  at  any 
given  time.  These  aircraft  could  be  rebased  for  maximum  NORAD  utility,  and  their 
pilots  could  be  given  training  in  long-range  interception. 

B.  Medium  cos^— This  system  would  consist  of  the  above  plus  two  over-the- 
horizon  radars,  DEW  line  enhancement,  utilization  of  general  purpose  AWACS 
assets  to  provide  6  to  8  crisis  stations,  and  purchase  of  perhaps  100  new  F-14  or 
F-15  interceptors.  Then-year  cost  of  acquisition  (to  be  completed  during  the  SALT  II 
period)  would  be  about  $4  billion. 

C.  High  cost— This  system  would  consist  of  the  above  plus  sufficient  AWACS  to 
provide  full-circle  perimeter  coverage  of  the  U.S.  and  much  of  Canada,  with  perhaps 
500  F-14  or  F-15  interceptors  and  large  numbers  of  Patriot  missiles.  Cost  would  be 
well  into  eleven  figures. 

We  do  not  support  the  high  option;  it  cannot  be  justified  in  light  of  competing 
demands,  both  military  and  non-military.  We  are  willing  to  accept  and  actively 
support  the  second  option,  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  merit  but  because  it  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  SALT  ratification.  We  support  the  minimal-cost  option  on  its  merits. 

Since  the  medium-cost  option  is  of  greatest  interest,  let  us  now  discuss  it. 

V.  Medium  air  defense 

The  area  of  coverage  of  the  Over-the-Horizon  Radars  (OTH)  are  shown  in  the 
attached  chart.  The  northern  gap  will  be  filled  by  a  Canadian  OTH  if  the  auroral 
interference  problem  can  be  solved;  if  not,  by  an  enhanced  DEW  line. 

Since  the  ICBM  rather  than  the  bomber  is  the  preferred  weapon  for  a  limited 
strike,  and  since  a  massive  strike  can  be  expected  to  target  and  destroy  the  OTH. 

Note  that  such  a  defense  can  substantially  reduce  bomber  effectiveness  even  if  it 
never  shoots  down  anything.  By  merely  forcing  the  Backfires  to  go  low  in  their 
effort  to  reduce  attrition,  much  of  the  United  States  which  would  otherwise  be 
within  range  with  one  refueling  becomes  no  longer  within  range.  This  includes  the 
northern  Midwest  industrial  heart  of  the  country. 

The  actual  effectiveness  of  such  a  defense— in  missions  additional  to  its  prime 
function  of  breaking  the  SALT  impasse— requires  further  study,  of  course.  But 
while  predictions  of  air  defense  effectiveness  have  traditionally  been  overoptimistic, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  attackers  could  be 
destroyed— and  of  course  the  target  coverage  of  the  survivors  would  be  reduced. 

And  while  one  might  reasonably  ask  what  difference  this  makes  to  a  nation 
leveled  by  ICBMs  a  few  hours  earlier,  it  is  conceivable  that,  given  the  psychology  of 
the  Soviet  military  leaders,  a  technologically  impressive  air  defense  system  could 
contribute  to  deterrence.  At  the  least,  we  can  hope  it  will  reduce  the  anxieties  of 
U.S.  hawks. 

VI.  Source  selection 

Which  should  it  be,  the  F-14  or  the  F-15?  This  is  a  point  of  dispute  reaching  at 
times  almost  religious  fervor.  We  believe  the  problem  has  not  been  worked  in  an 
objective  manner,  and  recommend  a  flyoff  between  the  two  aircraft  optimized  as 
interceptors,  using  F-llls  as  Backfire  simulators  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
acting  as  judge. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  say  a  word? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Senator  Javits. 

Senator  Javits.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  from  the  House 
for  their  very  intelligent  and  provocative  testimony.  It  has  been 
very  helpful.  This  is  their  way  to  officially  be  a  part  of  the  debate. 

I  think  each  of  the  testimonies  has  been  highly  perceptive  and 
very  well  prepared. 

Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  everything  each  of  you  has 
said  in  respect  to  this  particular  treaty.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion especially  to  the  last  observation  of  Mr.  Carr,  that  after  the 
history  of  SALT  I,  for  the  hawks  to  say  that  the  Russians  will  get 
our  signal  just  seems  to  be  violating  an  ancient  adage  that  you  are 
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excused  from  making  one  mistake  but  never  from  making  the  same 
mistake  twice. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Javits. 

Senator  Javits.  I  have  to  go  to  a  caucus  meeting.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

I  want  to  commend  the  three  members  of  our  panel  for  their 
testimony.  It  has  been  excellent  on  the  technical  side. 

I  think  that  the  big  missile,  the  heavyweight  missile  argument, 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  lightweight  argument  and  it  has  been 
proven  in  several  different  ways.  You  have  proved  it  again,  Mr. 
Downey,  in  your  testimony  from  still  another  standpoint. 

The  chart  you  presented  was  interesting  to  me  because  it  does 
make  the  analysis  in  a  different  way.  But  it  makes  the  point  very 
soundly. 

We  all  stood  back  in  awe  of  these  man-eating  tiger  arguments 
that  were  going  to  chew  up  the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  they  all  turned 
out  to  be  tabby  cats.  This  was  one  of  them. 

I  also  agree,  Mr.  Carr,  with  what  you  have  to  say  about  the 
Backfire.  I  think  that  is  another  argument  which,  upon  analysis, 
has  been  found  wanting. 

Senator  Javits  and  I  have  suggested  a  reservation  to  the  treaty 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  the  commitment  undertaken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  an  unsigned  statement  and  by  certain  oral  assur- 
ances should  be  elevated  to  the  status  of  the  text  of  the  treaty  so 
that  we  could  be  sure  that  this  commitment  would  be  kept,  and  its 
failure  to  be  kept  would  be  grounds  for  our  withdrawal  from  the 
treaty. 

But  I  think  we  are  better  off  not  counting  the  Backfire,  given  the 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  not  to  increase  its  rate  of 
production,  than  we  would  be  under  any  of  these  other  combina- 
tions of  alternatives. 

We  have  had  some  Senators  who  have  talked  about  their  being 
pilots  and,  therefore,  authorities  on  bombers.  I  do  not  deny  them 
that.  I  am  not  a  pilot,  but  I  have  flown  a  bombing  mission  as  a  co- 
pilot on  one  practice. 

Senator  Biden.  Then  you  are  an  expert,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  I  can  speak  with  knowledge  about 
the  F-111  because  we  missed  the  target  by  500  yards  due  to  copilot 
error.  [General  laughter.] 

In  any  event,  that  is  a  very  impressive  airplane  and  it  has 
strategic  capabilities.  It  is  not  counted  nor  are  we  under  any  con- 
straints as  to  production  on  that  airplane.  I  think  some  of  the 
others  that  you  have  mentioned  are  not  really  configured  for  a 
strategic  mission  or  are  intended  for  one  or  maybe  perhaps  even 
capable  of  one.  But  certainly  that  is  not  true  of  the  F-lll's. 

Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  add  that  not  all  pilots  are 
dunderheads.  I  have  1,500  hours  myself.  [General  laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  But  does  that  prove  the  point?  [General  laugh- 
ter.] 
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I  have  nothing  to  say  in  derogation  of  pilots.  But  I  do  think  you 
make  a  good  argument  and  I  thank  you. 

I  disagree  with  your  analysis  of  the  Russian  troop  situation  in 
Cuba,  however,  because  I  do  think  it  has  geopolitical  implications 
that  are  important  to  us,  particularly  in  view  of  the  way  those 
troops  were  insinuated  and  the  way  they  were  concealed.  I  think 
we  have  to  work  out  an  accommodation  through  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  if  the  Senate  is  going  to  ratify  this  treaty.  Those 
negotiations  are  underway.  We  all  hope  that  they  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. But  an  honest  assessment  of  the  mood  of  the  Senate  and 
any  kind  of  count  that  I  have  seen  of  votes  has  led  me  to  say  that 
under  present  circumstances,  as  long  as  combat  forces  remain  in 
Cuba,  I  see  no  likelihood  that  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  treaty. 

I  think  that  the  Russians  should  be  on  notice  as  they  conduct 
these  negotiations  as  to  what  is  possibly  at  stake.  That  may  help  to 
bring  about  a  successful  conclusion  to  these  talks. 

Mr.  Downey.   Senator  Church,  might  I  just  comment  briefly? 

I  think  you  have  probably  been  one  of  the  clearest  and  loudest 
voices  against  the  entire  concept  of  linkage.  I  think  that  it  is 
important,  as  I  believe  you  understand,  that  if  this  treaty  is  in  the 
U.S.  interest  it  seems  folly  to  forego  it  or  to  provide  a  sort  of  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  against  its  ratification  because  of  Cuban  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  Downey,  I  have  not  made  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy.  I  have  simply  made  an  assessment  of  the  facts 
of  life  and  unless  we  face  up  to  them,  we  will  do  ourselves  a 
disservice. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  generally  opposed  linkage.  I  never  have  felt 
that  the  Russians  would  behave  in  accordance  with  our  standards 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  have  not  been  as  much  troubled  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  about  Russian  activity  in  Africa  because  I 
think  in  the  end,  Africa  will  remain  stubbornly  African. 

But  there  comes  a  place  where  the  United  States  needs  to  draw  a 
line  against  the  presence  of  Russian  combat  troops  and  if  it  is  not 
in  the  Caribbean  and  if  it  is  not  under  circumstances  where  those 
troops  have  been  concealed  from  us,  then  I  would  not  know  where 
it  would  be. 

I  cannot  say  as  easily  as  Congressman  Carr  has  said  that  we 
would  draw  the  line  in  Nicaragua  or  in  Guatemala  or  in  someplace 
in  Central  America  if  we  are  unwilling  to  draw  the  line  in  Cuba, 
given  the  experience  we  had  in  1962,  given  the  understandings  we 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  following  that  experience. 

This  is  just  a  political  fact  of  life.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  and 
unwelcome  development,  but  there  it  is.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  to  be 
dealt  with. 

But,  in  any  case,  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  proposition  with 
you  gentlemen.  I  really  want  to  commend  you  for  your  testimony. 

May  I  say  to  Mr.  Bingham  that  I  think  you  have  done  us  a 
special  service  because  very  little  time  or  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  collateral  issues.  For  example,  to  what  extent  will  the  whole 
process  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  be  accelerated  by  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  this  treaty?  To  what  extent  will  our 
own  objectives  under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  be  undermined 
since  one  of  the  obligations  we  assumed  in  that  treaty,  along  with 
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the  Soviet  Union,  was  to  move  toward  nuclear  arms  restraint  and 
the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  Bingham.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  Finally,  what  impact  will  it  have  upon  negotia- 
tions which  already  are  well  advanced  respecting  the  Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  Treaty? 

I  know  from  personal  visits  to  Geneva  that  we  have  gone  a  good 
way  down  the  trail  to  the  point  where  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  can 
conclude  such  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  think  there 
would  be  little  likelihood  that  any  such  treaty  would  be  entered 
into  if  the  SALT  II  Treaty  were  rejected. 

So,  these  things  have  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  I  thank 
you  for  bringing  them  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  I  had  the  misfortune  of  never  having  been  able  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  if  I  ever  had  any  idea  that  because  Members  of  the  House 
did  not  have  the  obligation  to  advise  and  consent  on  treaties  this 
implied  an  inability  to  deal  with  them,  I  am  clearly  disabused  of 
that  after  hearing  your  testimony.  I  know  Tom  Downey's  back- 
ground in  this  area  and  have  had  great  respect  for  him  prior  to  his 
testifying  today.  I,  unfortunately  missed  Congressman  Bingham's 
testimony.  But  from  what  I  hear,  it  was  very  succinct  and  insight- 
ful. 

congressman  carr's  backfire  testimony 

Congressman  Carr,  let  me  tell  you  something.  You  rendered  the 
best  analysis  of  the  Backfire  issue  that  I  have  heard,  and  I  have 
now  heard  hundreds  of  hours  of  testimony,  including  that  before 
the  Intelligence  Committee  in  both  closed  and  open  hearings.  It 
was  absolutely  brilliant.  I  mean  that  sincerely.  I  am  not  merely 
being  solicitous. 

Mr.  Carr.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Biden.  It  was  right  on  the  money. 

Tom  dismantled  the  heavy  missile  argument  a  long  time  ago  and 
did  it  brilliantly  here  again  today.  And  you,  Congressman  Carr, 
have  done  a  fine  analysis  of  the  Backfire  bomber  issue  and  in 
terms  which  I  have  not  heard  before.  You  used  the  counting  rules 
and  the  standards  that  our  friends  on  the  right  use  in  arguing  that 
the  Backfire  is  so  lethal  and  you  make  the  same  applications  to  our 
own  force,  proving  how  preposterous  their  analysis  is. 

The  bottom  line  on  the  Backfire  is  that  it  is  a  theater  weapon, 
isn't  it?  Even  if  it  did  all  the  things  that  our  friends  in  opposition 
to  the  treaty  suggest  that  it  would  do,  it  would  be  a  wasteful  use  of 
the  Backfire  bomber.  It  would,  I  am  sure,  please  our  British  friends 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  audience  today  if  they  could  know  that  it 
is  not  a  theater  weapon  and  is  instead  a  central  systems  weapon. 
But  that  just  would  not  be  a  very  wise  use  of  the  Backfire.  If  you 
talk  about  cost  effectiveness  and  total  force  components,  that 
would  not  make  much  sense. 

I  really  thank  you,  sir. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  your  permission,  Congressman,  to  use  your 
testimony  and  plagiarize  from  your  presentation  in  the  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor  when  we  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  would  be  honored.  Senator. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  difficult  to  ask  you  gentlemen  questions  for 
two  reasons.  First,  your  testimony  is  so  tightly  drawn  and,  I  think, 
so  accurate;  second,  because  I  agree  with  what  you  said,  my  ques- 
tions will  sound  like  a  self-serving  exercise. 

PUBLIC   OPINION   ON    CUBAN    SITUATION 

But  I  would  like  to  get  from  the  very  competent  and  technical 
presentations  you  have  all  made  and  venture  into  an  area  in  which 
you  all  may  be  more  competent  than  I  am  at  this  point,  and  more 
competent  than  all  of  my  colleagues  but  for  those  who  are  running 
for  office  this  year.  I  am  referring  to  the  area  of  public  opinion. 

My  experience  with  regard  to  the  Cuban  situation  is  this.  I  come 
from  a  relatively  conservative  State  and  it  is  much  tougher  in  some 
places  than  others.  And  I  am  wondering  whether  your  experience 
parallels  mine.  I  have  been  fairly  outspoken  about  the  Cuba  issue, 
expressing  my  belief  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  SALT.  I  have 
appeared  on  radio  and  television  at  home  and  in  other  fora.  I  have 
had  the  occasion  over  the  last  several  weekends  to  meet  with 
thousands  of  Delawareans  and  to  shake  their  hands  and  speak  with 
them.  I  did  not  have  anybody  saying  anything  to  me  about  Cuba. 
My  mail  is  not  running  heavily— indeed  it  is  not  running  at  all— on 
this  point.  This  may  invite  more  mail,  but  I  say  it  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  street  I  am  not  stopped.  No  one  suggests  to  me  any  sense  of 
public  outrage. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  the  Senate  are  suggesting  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  outraged  about  this  and  that  they  see  it  as  a  direct 
threat  to  U.S.  national  interest.  But  I  don't  see  it.  Do  you  sense  any 
of  that  regarding  Cuba  in  your  districts? 

Mr.  Carr.  Senator,  I  do  not,  not  at  all.  In  fact,  the  questions  that 
I  have  gotten  are,  "What  does  this  have  to  do  with  SALT?"  This  is 
the  way  this  has  been  presented  to  them,  that  somehow  or  other 
SALT  is  not  going  to  get  ratified  if  the  Cuban-Soviet  troop  situation 
is  not  cleared  up.  I  get  a  lot  of  questions  about  what  does  this  have 
to  do  with  SALT— I  thought  we  were  talking  about  missiles  in 
SALT. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  right  with  regard  to  the  linkage 
issue.  SALT  is  not  fundamentally  an  act  of  international  philan- 
thropy. It  is  not  fundamentally  a  reward  for  Soviet  good  behavior. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  lacking,  I  think,  if  anything  is  lacking, 
is  clear  leadership.  Just  a  few  months  ago  we  had  the  flap  over  the 
MIG-23's  in  Cuba.  That  has  just  evaporated  into  nowhere.  Not  one 
single  person  that  I  know  of  who  is  opposed  to  SALT,  except  maybe 
for  General  Graham,  is  still  thumping  that  issue  because  it  has  just 
gone  away.  It  went  away  because  we  essentially  said  that  it  is  not  a 
problem. 

It  becomes  a  problem  if  we  say  it  is  a  problem. 

I  would  say  with  regard  to  my  own  disagreement  with  the  chair- 
man that  in  saying  it  is  a  problem,  we  make  it  a  problem.  We  do 
self-fulfill  that  prophecy.  If  we  say  it  is  not  a  problem,  then  it  just 
does  not  become  a  problem.  There  will  still  be  a  few  people  who  get 
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so  excited  about  it  that  they  cannot  see  straight.  But  I  think  that 
will  sort  of  fade  into  oblivion. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  and  concerned  about  things  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  my  God,  why  don't  we  get  concerned 
about  the  submarines  that  are  orbiting  off  our  coasts  every  day 
with  missiles  aimed  at  our  cities?  Does  anyone  suggest  that  they 
violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  that  they  ought  to  be  withdrawn 
and  that  we  will  not  ratify  SALT  unless  we  clean  the  ocean,  sweep 
the  skies,  and  make  sure  that  we  vacuum  the  troops  out  of  every 
corner  of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

It  is  absurd,  absolutely  silly.  We  are  going  to  be  judged  very 
harshly  for  it  if  it  defeats  SALT. 

Now  I  do  share  the  concern  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be 
pressing  as  hard  as  we  can  in  every  forum  and  in  every  manner 
and  in  every  way  diplomatically  to  get  those  troops  out  of  there.  I 
think  they  are  a  legitimate  concern.  But  to  link  them  to  SALT  I 
think  is  absolutely  a   disaster — not   for  the  Soviets,   but   for   us. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Biden,  may  I  remind  you  that  we  have  a 
luncheon  to  attend. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  will  let  you  cut  off  our  friends  from  the 
House.  I  am  not  going  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  regret  that  I  must  do  so. 

But  I  just  want  to  say,  using  the  chairman's  prerogative  in 
concluding  this,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  ever 
meant  to  apply  to  international  waters.  Even  in  our  most  chauvin- 
istic days,  I  don't  think  we  construed  it  in  that  manner. 

Second,  we  did  not  just  blink  away  the  Mig-23  problem.  If  you 
examine  the  record  you  will  find  that  it  was  the  subject  of  very 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  resolved  the  prob- 
lem when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  plane  was  not  configured 
in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  nuclear  weapons.  So,  I  don't  believe  we 
just  blink  these  things  away  or  create  problems  by  talking  about 
them.  I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  them  and  do  something  about 
them  when  they  present  themselves. 

Mr.  Carr.  I  think  we  could  blink  them  away,  though,  if  we  could 
demonstrate  that  the  3,000  troops  in  Cuba  cannot  carry  nuclear 
weapons  either. 

The  Chairman.  That's  right.  It  is  not  a  nuclear  threat.  But 
politically  it  represents  a  serious  problem  for  us,  and  if  we  do  not 
face  up  to  it  properly,  in  my  judgment  we  will  rue  the  day  in  the 
future. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  all  very  much.  We  have  to  conclude  be- 
cause we  must  attend  a  luncheon  with  our  British  guests. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

[Congressman  Robert  E.  Bauman's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Robert  E.  Bauman,  a  Representative  in  Congress 

From  Maryland 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today  and  speak 
to  the  most  important  issue  this  Nation  has  faced  in  several  years:  The  SALT  II 
Treaty. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  we  should  have  come  this  far:  Holding  Committee  hearings  on 
a  treaty,  already  signed  by  the  President,  which  constitutes  an  offical  decision  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  that  henceforth  and  forever,  the  United  States  is  to  be 
a  second  rate  power.  With  all  due  respect  to  whichever  members  of  the  Committee 
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may  disagree  with  that  assessment,  I  would  like  to  take  no  more  than  a  few 
minutes  to  explain   why   it   is  the  truth,   the   bitter,   deadly   truth   about   SALT. 

The  truth  is  that  the  American  people  have  never  been  so  confused  about  so 
important  a  matter  in  our  foreign  policy.  The  public  wants  arms  limitation,  no 
doubt  about  it,  and  so  do  I.  The  American  people  have  devoted  too  much  blood  and 
treasure  in  this  century  to  horrible  wars.  And  when  our  President  offers  us  a  treaty, 
with  his  endorsement  that  it  will  prevent  future  conflicts,  our  natural  tendency  is  to 
welcome  it. 

For  the  average  American,  the  SALT  debate  is  a  morass  of  diplomatic  and 
military  jargon— fractionation,  megatonnage,  throw-weight,  ICBM,  IBM,  MIRV, 
M-X,  RV,  SLBM— all  this  is  just  so  much  alphabet  soup.  It  makes  for  impressive 
debate  in  the  Congress,  but  it  means  nothing  once  you  get  beyond  the  Washington 
Beltway. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  time  and  again,  tells  the  pollsters  that,  yes 
indeed,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  new  arms  limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviets.  Why? 
Because  we  want  peace.  But  the  public  also  insists  to  the  pollsters  that  we  are 
against  any  unilateral  disarmament,  against  unwarranted  concessions  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, against  any  SALT  Treaty  that  cannot  be  verified.  Why?  Because,  as  much  as  we 
want  peace,  we  want  our  freedom  and  our  national  security  even  more. 

Because  the  debate  has  been  so  far  removed  from  the  realm  of  understanding  for 
most  Americans,  they  have  been  forced  to  place  an  increasing  amount  of  faith  in 
their  elected  officials  to  see  that  their  security  and  the  security  of  their  nation  and 
its  allies  are  ensured.  Acting  in  this  trust,  which  knows  no  political  party  or 
affiliation,  the  United  States  Senate  must  decide  the  fate  of  SALT  II. 

The  debate  on  this  treaty  has  taken  many  turns  during  which  there  have  been 
many  developments  in  the  international  scene.  Experts  on  the  issues  of  armaments 
and  foreign  policy  have  testified  to  the  necessity  of  the  SALT  process  and  the 
continuance  of  the  policy  of  detente.  Some  have  called  the  proposed  SALT  Treaty 
equitable  and  verifiable.  Others  have  termed  the  treaty  neither  equitable  nor  verifi- 
able. All  have  concluded  that,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  SALT  debate,  our 
defenses  need  to  be  upgraded  in  a  major  way. 

The  need  for  increased  attention  to  our  defense  spending  is  one  with  which  I 
firmly  agree.  The  contrasting  figures  of  gross  national  product  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  spent  on  military  hardware  during  the  last  decade 
is  distressing.  Clearly,  the  United  States  is  in  a  catch-up  game. 

With  the  submission  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  we  are  finally  taking  the  time  to 
recall  that  we  do  have  an  adversary  whose  goal  it  is  to  drive  liberal,  democratic 
forms  of  government  out  of  existence  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  the 
means  to  protect  ourselves  against  this  ever  present  threat.  But  where  was  this 
attention  five,  or  even  two  years  ago?  As  crucial  as  the  issue  is,  we  should  not 
confuse  the  debate  on  the  substance  of  this  proposed  treaty  with  the  growing 
consensus  on  the  need  for  increased  defense  spending.  I  am  here  to  talk  about  the 
proposed  SALT  II  Treaty,  not  its  price  for  passage. 

Once  the  diversion  of  increased  defense  spending  is  cast  aside,  proper  attention 
can  be  given  to  this  SALT  Treaty  and  its  implications.  Because  this  treaty  is 
ambiguous,  unequal  and  unverifiable,  as  countless  experts  have  testified,  I  urge  its 
sound  defeat.  Furthermore,  this  treaty  would  in  effect  give  our  stamp  of  approval  to 
the  current  tendencies  of  international  relations. 

In  considering  SALT  II,  it  is  worth  noting  what  SALT  I  has  wrought.  From 
unquestioned  military  superiority,  we  moved  toward  parity  and  with  SALT  II  to  the 
edge  of  inferiority.  In  short,  SALT  I  conceded  numerical  superiority  to  the  Soviets. 
The  real  issue  now  is  whether  the  proposed  SALT  Treaty  threatens  to  formalize  the 
qualitative  U.S.  strategic  inferiority  established  in  SALT  I. 

Even  proponents  of  SALT  II  concede  that  by  1982,  the  Soviets  will  have  acquired 
the  ability  to  destroy  our  land-based  ICBM  force,  thus  acquiring  strategic  superior- 
ity. Carter  policymakers  have  yet  to  address  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  ICBM 
vulnerability  that  would  be  formalized  in  this  treaty. 

The  SALT  process  is  geared  to  maintaining  peace.  Peace,  SALT-sellers  argue,  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  continued  adherence  to  the  policy  of  detente. 
However,  detente  rests  on  the  presumption  of  strategic  parity — not  Soviet  superior- 
ity in  strategic  weapons. 

To  amplify  these  remarks,  the  Cold  War  is  worse  than  ever,  although  we  persist 
in  believing  otherwise;  despite  the  public  confusion  about  SALT,  the  overall  pattern 
of  international  events  is  becoming  crystal  clear.  That  pattern  is  one  of  Soviet 
expansion  and  audacity  unrivaled  since  1945.  I  am  not  just  speaking  of  this  year.  I 
am  referring  to  the  consistent  direction  of  Soviet  Russia's  geopolitical  maneuvers  for 
the  last  decade  or  more,  both  before  and  after  the  United  States  concluded  the 
SALT  I  Treaty  with  the  Kremlin.  It  was  after  that  solemn  treaty  was  signed  that 
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the  Soviet  Union  attempted  to  upset  the  global  balance  by  fomenting  a  deadly 
assault  against  the  state  of  Israel  in  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  It  was  after  that  solemn 
treaty  that  the  Soviet  Union's  unqualified  political  and  military  support  facilitated 
the  brutal  conquest  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

And,  in  the  period  of  detente  generated  by  the  SALT  I  Treaty,  we  have  seen  the 
Soviet  momentum — sometimes  translated  into  war  by  proxy — in  Angola,  in  Ethio- 
pia, in  Zaire,  in  Yemen,  in  Afghanistan,  in  Iran,  and  I  say  this  without  hesitation, 
in  Nicaragua.  They  have  conducted  their  bloody  business  around  the  world  during 
the  benevolent  reign  of  SALT  I.  Only  the  blind  and  self-deceptive  refuse  to  see  the 
correlation  between  missiles  and  geopolitics. 

The  truth  about  this  treaty  is  that  it  will  make  America  geopolitically  impotent. 
In  the  intervening  years  between  SALT  I  and  II,  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  more 
aggressively  in  support  of  so-called  wars  of  "national  liberation."  Not  only  do  they 
believe  that  detente  does  not  preclude  "wars  of  liberation,"  but  it  is  also  an  inherent 
imperative  to  support  such  wars  as  the  strategic  balance  shifts  in  Moscow's  favor.  I 
think  that  Americans  subscribe  neither  to  the  concept  of  selective  detente  nor 
military  inferiority.  Soviet  adventurism  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  can  be 
arrested  only  when  the  Soviet-American  military  equilibrium  is  restored.  Short  of 
this  minimal  condition,  no  foreign  policy  is  credible. 

The  handwriting  is  already  on  the  wall,  in  our  weakness  after  the  first  SALT 
Treaty.  What  can  we  do  about  those  thousands  of  Cossacks  in  Cuba?  Why,  nothing 
at  all,  because  we  cannot  match  the  Soviets  in  a  threatening  situation.  What  can  we 
do  to  dissuade  Castro  from  slaughtering  black  Africans  in  Angola  and  perhaps 
Zimbabwe?  Well,  that  is  none  of  our  business,  weak  as  we  are  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
power.  But  how  can  we  protect  America's  vital  strategic  and  material  interests  in 
the  Middle  East?  How  can  we  meet  our  commitments  to  our  beleagured  allies  there? 
What  do  we  do  if  Soviet  tanks  show  up  on  the  streets  of  Tehran  one  morning?  The 
answer  is:  We  don't  rock  the  boat  because  we  aren't  steering  it  any  more. 

As  to  verification,  it  is  high  time  that  Americans  are  informed  that  short  of  on- 
site  inspection,  no  genuine  verification  is  possible.  Satellite  photography  has  its 
limits.  It  cannot  tell  us  how  many  warheads  are  produced  or  deployed.  Faith  in 
other  sources  of  intelligence  to  supplement  satellites  would  be  blind  and  misplaced 
in  light  of  the  recent  Cuban  developments  to  which  ratification  of  this  treaty  is  now 
inextricably  linked.  How  can  we  presume  to  know  whether  the  Kremlin  is  produc- 
ing and/or  deploying  new  weapons  if  we  are  unable  to  learn  of  the  presence  of  3,000 
Soviet  troops  90  miles  from  the  beaches  of  Florida? 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Carter  has  signed  a  treaty  which  cannot  be  verified.  It  cannot  be 
forced  upon  the  Soviets.  It  cannot  be  guaranteed.  It  cannot  be  checked.  It  cannot  be 
proven. 

The  worst  falsehood  about  SALT  II  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to 
abide  by  its  provisions.  Just  as  they  have  abided  by  all  their  other  treaties.  Just  as 
they  abided  by  their  declarations  of  friendship  while  sneaking  troops  into  Cuba 
right  under  the  President's  nose. 

As  weighty  as  the  criticism  of  verification  is,  there  is  another  truth  that  must  be 
told  about  this  treaty:  The  fundamental  problem  of  misperception.  The  underlying 
presumption  of  the  SALT  process  is  the  discredited  doctrine  of  deterrence  called 
"Mutual  Assured  Destruction"  (MAD).  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown,  in  his 
testimony  before  this  committee,  characterized  this  doctrine  as:  "Our  strategy  re- 
quires us  to  be  able  to  inflict  such  damage  on  a  potential  adversary — and  for  him  to 
be  convinced  in  advance  of  our  ability — that,  regardless  of  the  circumstances,  the 
prospect  of  that  damage  will  preclude  his  attack  on  the  United  States  or  our  vital 
interests.  To  achieve  this,  we  need,  first  of  all,  a  survivable  capability  to  devastate 
the  industry  and  cities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  the  Soviets  were  to  attack  first, 
without  warning.  That  capacity,  called  assured  destruction  capability,  is  the  bedrock 
of  nuclear  deterrence." 

Yet,  for  any  such  strategy  to  be  effective  and  especially  if  it  is  used  as  the  basis  of 
an  agreement,  both  parties  must  adhere  to  it. 

The  truth  is  that  this  is  not  the  case.  A  growing  number  of  experts  argue  this 
point  quite  effectively.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  Soviet  defense  literature  explicit- 
ly rejects  the  Western  doctrine  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction.  It  rejects  specifically 
the  notion  that  nuclear  war  means  suicide.  Soviet  forces  are  structured  to  fight, 
survive  and  win  nuclear  war. 

Why,  then,  have  we  placed  all  of  our  eggs,  so  to  speak,  in  the  basket  of  the 
doctrine  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction?  Why  have  policymakers  allowed  this  im- 
moral doctrine  to  become  "the  bedrock"  of  our  nuclear  deterrence  capability?  And, 
especially  why  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  states  that  this  doctrine 
of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  is  an  extremely  dangerous  policy? 
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While  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  see  that  differences  of  opinion  are  allowed  to  exist 
within  this  Administration,  it  is  surprising  and  without  doubt  frightening  to  note 
such  a  fundamental  and  doctrinal  difference.  Since  our  President  has  finally  decided 
who  will  execute  this  country's  foreign  policy,  is  it  not  time  for  a  decision  that  will 
guarantee  this  nation's  ability  to  defend  itself? 

The  truth  is  that  this  treaty  before  you  is  grossly  unequal  in  the  way  it  treats  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Point  after  point,  item  after  item,  we  get  the 
short  end  of  the  stick. 

Other  witnesses  before  me  have  revealed  in  shocking  detail  just  how  unfair  this 
treaty  is  to  the  United  States  and  how  deadly  it  will  be  to  our  defense  posture.  I  will 
not  bore  this  Committee  with  a  recital  of  what  you  have  already  heard  from  the 
best  American  military  experts:  Men  like  Rowny  and  Haig  and  Nitze  and  Graham. 

I  can  only  hope  the  Senate  will  set  aside  political  considerations  and  partisan 
commitments  and  decide  the  fate  of  this  treaty,  not  with  the  President's  future  in 
mind,  but  with  our  children's  future,  and  our  grandchildren. 

For  myself,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  pondered  long 
and  painfully  all  summer  how  I  could  bring  to  light  just  how  awful  this  treaty 
really  is.  I  have  wrestled  with  the  alternatives  available  to  me.  Speaking  here  today 
as  candidly  as  possible  is  one  of  them  and  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  forgive  my 
bluntness  on  this  occasion.  And  so,  for  all  our  sakes — ^for  the  American  people's 
sake,  and  most  of  all  for  the  safety  of  our  country — I  urge  this  treaty's  sound  defeat. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  September  19,  1979.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1979 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:15  a.m.,  in  room 
318,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Frank  Church  (chairman 
of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Church,  Pell,  Biden,  Glenn,  Stone,  Sarbanes, 
Zorinsky,  Javits,  Percy,  Helms,  Hayakawa,  and  Lugar. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 

OPENING   statement 

This  morning  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  continues 
its  consideration  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  by  examining  issues  related 
to  the  defense  budget.  During  the  committee's  earlier  hearings  on 
the  SALT  Treaty,  many  witnesses  have  expressed  concern  about 
adverse  trends  in  the  overall  United  States-Soviet  military  balance 
and  the  need  for  increased  defense  spending  to  reverse  those 
trends. 

This  morning  we  will  hear  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown,  who  will  discuss  the  administration's  defense  budget  and 
programs.  Secretary  Brown's  appearance  this  morning  is  very 
timely  in  view  of  the  Senate  vote  yesterday  afternoon  to  set  ceil- 
ings for  defense  spending  that  would  allow  5-percent  real  growth  in 
the  1981  and  1982  defense  budgets. 

I  can  only  say  welcome  back,  Mr.  Secretary.  This  is,  I  think,  your 
fifth  appearance  before  the  committee  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and 
I  also  understand  it  is  your  birthday,  so  I  think  we  should  start  off 
by  wishing  you  a  happy  birthday,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Javits.  How  about  singing? 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Javits  will  lead  the  song. 

[General  laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  statement  which  I  suspect  will  take 
about  one  hour  to  read,  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  summa- 
rize the  statement,  that  is,  move  through  it  and  give  us  the  content 
in  a  somewhat  more  abbreviated  form. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  would  be  happy  to  try  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  skipping  through  it.  Although  every  part  of  it,  of  course,  is 
valuable,  some  parts  are  more  valuable  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  would  do  that, 
please. 

(85) 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAROLD  BROWN,  SECRETARY  OF 

DEFENSE 

Secretary  Brown.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  today  to 
discuss  with  you  the  fiscal  year  1980  defense  budget  and  our  mili- 
tary posture  in  the  context  of  the  SALT  II  ratification  hearings. 

Arms  control  is  but  one  side,  although  a  very  important  side  of 
the  national  security  coin.  Understandably,  therefore,  these  SALT 
ratification  hearings  have  now  turned  also  to  a  broader  considera- 
tion of  both  the  arms  control  aspects  and  the  defense  policy  and 
program  aspects  of  our  national  security  policy. 

As  you  know,  the  President  announced  last  week  that  he  intends 
to  meet  the  mutual  commitment  of  the  alliance  to  a  3-percent  real 
increase  in  defense  spending  annually  by  submitting  a  $2.7  billion 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget. 

That  amendment  has  gone  up  earlier  this  week.  It  is  required  to 
compensate  for  the  fact  that  inflation  has  exceeded  the  estimates 
that  were  built  into  the  fiscal  year  1980  defense  budget  submitted 
in  January  of  this  year.  Meeting  a  3-percent  annual  real  increase  is 
of  fundamental  importance  to  our  national  security. 

For  the  past  15  years,  Soviet  spending  on  military  forces  has 
been  increasing  steadily  while  our  own  has  actually  declined 
during  that  period  in  real  terms.  With  our  allies,  we  have  pledged 
to  reverse  the  trend  and  instead  to  make  modest  but  sustained  and 
significant  increases.  Those  increases,  coupled  with  the  efforts  of 
our  allies  and  with  a  more  efficient  allocation  of  our  spending,  will 
enable  us  to  continue  to  meet  our  objectives. 

Our  efforts  to  get  our  allies  to  do  their  part  will  be  fatally 
undermined  if  we  as  the  leaders  of  the  alliance  don't  meet  the  3 
percent  ourselves. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  outline  to  you  the  rationale  behind  our 
goal  of  that  3-percent  real  increase  annually  in  defense  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1980  and  the  years  beyond.  Some  Members  of  Congress, 
some  members  of  this  committee  and  some  of  the  public  would 
prefer  increases  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  There  are  others  who  believe 
that  the  administration's  proposal  is  excessive.  My  own  judgment 
is  that  3  percent  is  a  proper  figure  at  this  time,  not  because  there 
is  some  great  magic  in  that  number,  but  because  the  programs  that 
such  a  real  growth  rate  will  finance  appear  adequate  to  meet  our 
objectives  and  arrest  the  dangerous  trends  that  we  see. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Hollings  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  that  is,  Monday  of  this  week,  we  are  committed  to  achieving 
the  basic  objectives  of  our  5-year  defense  program.  We  think  that 
this  can  be  done  with  3-percent  real  growth  annually,  providing 
that  we  are  able  to  achieve  certain  efficiencies  which  we  continue 
to  try  to  do,  providing  that  our  NATO  partners  also  meet  this 
commitment,  and  providing  that  we  can  cooperate  better  with  our 
NATO  allies  to  make  their  efforts  in  defense,  and  ours,  truly 
additive  rather  than  sometimes  duplicative  and  not  additive. 

However,  if  we  find,  after  trying  to  achieve  these  efficiencies  and 
better  cooperation  with  NATO,  that  we  need  to  do  still  more  to 
achieve  these  basic  objectives  than  a  3-percent  real  increase  will 
allow,  then  we  will  not  hesitate  to  request  more  of  the  Congress. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  sorry,  I  was  called  away  to 
the  telephone  by  Secretary  Vance.  May  I  ask  at  this  point  does  the 
3  percent  to  which  you  refer  represent  a  commitment  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  increase  the  entire  defense  budget  by  3  percent  per 
year  over  and  above  inflation,  or  was  the  commitment  directed 
toward  our  NATO  obligation,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  the 
budget  attributable  to  NATO. 

Secretary  Brown.  Both  at  the  Defense  Minister's  level  and  at 
the  summit,  the  alliance  members  agreed  to  a  3-percent  increase 
annually  in  defense  outlays  in  real  terms  as  their  goal,  and  that 
means  overall.  It  did  not  separate  out  some  part,  whether  it  be 
NATO  or  whether  it  be  equipment,  whether  it  be  one  thing  or 
another.  As  soon  as  you  start  to  do  that,  you  get  into  quite  a  lot  of 
possible  bookkeeping  flim-flams.  The  commitment  was  to  overall 
defense  spending  increases.  Certainly  not  everything  we  do  in  de- 
fense is  attributable  to  NATO,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  contributes 
to  NATO's  security. 

Certainly,  our  NATO  allies  depend  upon  our  strategic  forces,  of 
which,  however,  only  a  tiny  fraction  are  assigned  to  NATO.  For  all 
those  reasons,  the  commitment  is  to  3  percent  overall. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  should  add  that  in  our  attempts  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  our  5-year  defense  pro- 
gram, we  certainly  would  welcome  specific  proposals,  or  examina- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  additive  programs  they  think  may  be 
needed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  will  be  examining  each  of  the  areas  of  defense  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  adequacy  of  those  particular  areas. 

To  return  to  the  issue  of  balance  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  certainly  Soviet  military  power  has  been  increas- 
ing, and  in  that  light  we  need  to  continue  to  look  at  the  relative 
trends  in  United  States  and  Soviet  military  spending. 

If  we  measure  our  recent  defense  spending  against  that  of  the 
Soviets,  we  find  those  trends  disturbing.  Soviet  spending  has  not 
responded  to  U.S.  restraint.  A  reasonable  worldwide  balance  still 
exists  in  military  terms  because  of  our  past  efforts,  and  because  it 
is  not  merely  the  United  States  versus  the  Soviet  Union  that 
weighs  in  the  balance.  Allies  have  to  be  weighed  as  well.  But 
unless  we  act  as  the  defense  program  provides,  to  increase  our 
efforts,  the  difference  in  current  effort  would  soon  be  reflected  in 
an  unacceptable  imbalance. 

To  maintain  essential  equivalence  in  the  strategic  area,  for  ex- 
ample, we  must  have  a  judicious  increase  in  spending,  even  with 
SALT  II  ratification.  If  SALT  II  does  not  come  into  effect  signifi- 
cantly larger  increases  in  spending  would  be  needed  with  no  in- 
crease in  security  and  perhaps  dangerous  increases  in  risk. 

What  determines  our  defense  budget  needs  is  the  cost  of  the 
programs  needed  to  meet  our  national  security  objectives  consid- 
ered in  the  context  of  the  threats  posed  to  those  objectives  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  other  adversaries.  In  judging  those  needs,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  contributions  of  our  allies,  as  I  have  indicat- 
ed, as  well  as  responsibilities  to  our  allies,  and  also  the  limitations 
imposed  on  the  Soviet  threat  by  arms  control  agreements. 
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The  United  States  does  not  itself  have  to  shoulder  the  whole 
defense  of  the  free  world.  Our  European  and  Asian  allies  make  a 
major  contribution  to  our  security  as  we  do  to  theirs. 

Taking  all  of  these  kinds  of  factors  into  account,  our  assessment 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  program  we  proposed  and  3- 
percent  annual  increase  in  real  growth  to  fund  it  is  the  proper 
amount  to  be  devoted  to  defense  funds  in  support  of  our  national 
security  objectives. 

I  would  like  to  now  briefly  review  the  rationale  for  each  major 
defense  responsibility  and  outline  how  we  propose  to  use  the  funds 
in  the  defense  budget  to  meet  the  challenges  we  face.  I  want  to 
begin  by  reiterating  that  the  fiscal  1980  budget,  including  the 
supplement  announced  last  week,  that  is,  the  amendment  an- 
nounced last  week  by  the  President,  provides  for  a  real  rate  of 
spending  growth  for  fiscal  1980  of  3  percent  after  full  allowance  for 
inflation,  and  we  plan,  in  fiscal  1981,  for  a  similar  real  increase. 

That  budget  is  still  being  developed,  and  it  will  not  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  until  January  of  next  year,  so  it  would  be  prema- 
ture for  me  now  to  go  beyond  noting  it  will  continue  the  broad 
thrust  of  our  defense  program  and  it  will  continue  to  support  our 
mutual  commitment  to  our  allies. 

These  increases  are  required  to  meet  our  defense  needs.  They  are 
not  a  concession  or  a  trade  to  win  approval  for  SALT. 

Our  strategic  objectives  were  outlined  in  my  defense  report  of 
last  January.  They  are  deterrence,  stability,  and  essential  equiv- 
alence. During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  we  have  outlined  the 
various  programs  we  have  underway  to  continue  to  meet  these, 
which  are  our  highest  priority  objectives  for  strategic  programs. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  just  last  week  testifed  to  this 
committee  on  how  the  deployment  of  the  M-X  missile,  a  survivable 
basing  mode,  fits  into  our  strategic  force  plans.  We  are  also  improv- 
ing our  air-breathing  forces  and  our  SLBM  force.  The  President 
has  already  indicated  that  the  spending  on  strategic  systems  is 
going  to  be  increased  in  the  fiscal  1981  defense  budget.  Moderniza- 
tion programs  in  fiscal  1980  and  fiscal  1981  defense  budgets  are 
designed  to  maintain  the  reliability,  survivability,  and  defense  pen- 
etration capabilities  of  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces  and  our 
corresponding  command  control  of  communications  capabilities. 

They  will  insure  that  the  contribution  of  these  forces  to  stability 
and  a  credible  deterrence  remains  undiminished  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  There  are  a  number  of  threats  which  could  potentially 
upset  the  stability  of  the  nuclear  balance. 

First  is  unrestrained  nuclear  competition.  SALT  II,  now  pending 
before  you,  will  permit  us  to  maintain  the  nuclear  balance  at  lower 
levels.  Of  particular  threat  to  U.S.  strategic  policies  is  the  growing 
vulnerability  of  U.S.  ICBM's  in  the  early-  to  mid-eighties,  to 
counter  which  we  propose  both  arms  control  and  strategic  pro- 
grams. 

SALT  II  will  limit  the  extent  of  the  threat  to  U.S.  land-based 
systems  and  the  decision  has  been  made  to  proceed  with  the  full- 
scale  engineering  development  and  deployment  of  the  M-X  in  a 
mobile  basing  mode.  The  M-X  will  have  an  initial  operational 
capability  in  1986,  and  be  fully  operational  3  years  later.  It  will 
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insure  that  an  adequate  number  of  our  ICBM's  would  survive  a 
Soviet  preemptive  attack. 

We  also  need  to  modernize  some  of  our  aging  systems  and  to  that 
end  we  are  modernizing  the  submarine  and  air-breathing  legs  of 
our  Triad  as  well.  I  want  to  emphasize  as  I  have  mentioned  before 
in  testimony  to  this  committee  that  the  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM's 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
vulnerability  of  our  deterrent. 

The  problem  of  ICBM  vulnerability  is  real,  and  it  requires  a 
solution,  but  even  under  the  most  pessimistic  scenario,  during  the 
period  of  the  mid-1980's,  the  United  States  would  have  several 
thousand  surviving  warheads,  including  our  remaining  submarine, 
bomber,  and  cruise  missile  forces,  and  even  including  some  of  the 
ICBM  force  that  would  survive  such  an  attack. 

That  number  of  warheads  would  allow  us  a  number  of  counter- 
military,  counterindustrial,  and  counterurban  options,  not  just  a 
massive  attack  on  population  centers. 

As  to  the  political  or  psychological  impact  of  the  Soviets  being 
relatively  more  capable  for  a  period  of  several  years  threatening 
one  leg  of  our  Triad  than  we  are  of  theirs,  I  think  that  has  been 
exaggerated.  First,  we  are  increasing  and  will  be  increasing  further 
our  capability  in  the  other  two  legs  of  our  strategic  Triad.  Second, 
we  will  have  a  significant  and  growing  capability  against  that 
element,  that  is,  the  ICBM  element  of  Soviet  force. 

Because  we  should  not  rely  on  the  other  two  legs  of  the  Triad 
into  the  late  eighties  and  nineties  because  those  then  could  also 
come  under  threat,  it  is  important  to  deploy  the  M-X  and  restore 
the  survivability  of  the  ICBM  part  of  our  Triad. 

In  sum,  with  SALT  we  can  meet  strategic  objectives,  and  we 
have  the  programs  to  do  it.  Without  SALT,  we  face  increased 
uncertainties,  increased  risks,  and  in  all  likelihood  increased  costs. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  NATO  picture.  Over  the  last  10  years, 
the  conventional  balance  in  Europe  has  changed.  Soviet  and  non- 
Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  forces  have  grown  in  size  and  improved  quali- 
tatively. That  buildup  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  has,  however,  now  had 
a  bracing  effect  on  NATO.  The  defense  plans  that  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  alliance,  if  they  are  fully  implemented,  promise  to  upset 
and  indeed  even  to  outweigh  the  Warsaw  Pact's  gains. 

In  1978,  the  NATO  heads  of  government  adopted  a  long-term 
defense  plan  to  improve  NATO's  conventional  forces.  That  was  in 
parallel  with  the  decision  on  annual  real  increases  of  3  percent  in 
defense  spending,  and  that  program  has  since  then  moved  forward. 
We  have  actually  done  quite  a  few  things:  increased  the  number  of 
antitank  guided  missiles,  for  example;  increased  the  readiness  of 
forces,  and  this  goes  for  allied  as  well  as  U.S.  forces  in  Europe. 

As  a  result  of  these  force  improvement  programs,  both  United 
States  and  allied,  and  of  the  progress  on  the  long-term  defense 
program,  NATO  will  significantly  strengthen  its  conventional 
forces  over  the  next  few  years.  The  Warsaw  Pact  also  will  continue 
to  improve  its  forces,  we  forecast,  but  present  trends  suggest  that  if 
NATO's  current  programs  are  fully  funded,  the  alliance  should 
make  a  net  military  gain  as  compared  with  1978  by  the  mid-1980's. 

Full  implementation  of  our  defense  programs  is  a  fundamental 
requisite  for  a  net  gain.  In  this  respect,  failure  to  approve  the  full 
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3-percent  increase  after  inflation  that  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1980  defense  budget  now  proposes  would  undermine  the  mo- 
mentum behind  NATO's  long-term  defense  plan,  and  when  I  say 
approve,  I  do  not  mean  merely  approving  a  budget  resolution  in 
the  Senate.  I  mean  getting  it  through  the  conference  with  the 
other  body  on  the  second  budget  resolution  if  the  number  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  lower,  and  it  also  means  appropriating 
funds,  because  until  the  funds  are  appropriated  and  efficiently 
spent,  no  increase  in  military  capability  is  going  to  result  from  all 
of  these  pledges  and  proposals. 

If  the  United  States  fails  to  follow  through  on  its  commitment 
the  other  countries  can  be  expected  to  follow  suit,  and  the  result  in 
that  case  will  be  at  best  no  improvement  in  what  is  now  an 
uncomfortable  military  balance,  and  the  more  likely  result  of  such 
a  failure  would  be  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  alliance's  security. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  theater  nuclear  forces.  NATO  is  also  taking 
steps  to  approve  both  its  battlefield  and  its  longer  range  theater 
nuclear  weapons  systems.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Soviets  have 
improved  and  expanded  their  theater  nuclear  forces,  and  in  recent 
years,  particularly  with  the  Backfire  bomber  and  the  mobile 
MIRVed  SS-20  intermediate-range  ballistic  missile,  in  response,  we 
and  our  NATO  allies  are  engaged  in  a  number  of  theater  nuclear 
force  modernization  and  improvement  efforts  to  offset  the  Soviet 
advances. 

With  respect  to  the  modernization  of  long-range  theater  nuclear 
forces,  we  see  a  particular  gap  there  in  the  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  we  are  working  with  our  allies  aiming  at  an  alliance 
decision  on  modernization  and  arms  control  by  the  year's  end. 

Leaders  of  the  NATO  Nations  whose  support  for  such  a  program 
of  long-range  theater  nuclear  force  modernization  involving  such 
things  as  ground-launched  cruise  missiles,  Pershing  II  missiles,  for 
example,  leaders  in  this  effort  whose  participation  is  central  to  a 
decision  by  the  alliance  to  move  forward  on  that  modernization 
have  made  it  clear  that  failure  to  ratify  SALT  II  would  have  a 
grave  and  probably  fatal  effect  on  those  modernization  plans. 

I  know  that  is  something  that  this  committee  will  want  to  take 
into  account  in  its  actions.  When  we  have  done  these  moderniza- 
tions, the  aggregate  results  should  enhance  the  credibility  of 
NATO's  flexible  response  strategy  in  Soviet  eyes.  It  should 
strengthen  deterrence,  and  it  should  increase  NATO's  capabilities 
to  respond  to  Soviet  aggression  should  it  occur. 

Before  turning  to  other  areas  of  the  world,  I  want  to  speak 
directly  about  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  a  subject  which  has  gotten  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  lately. 

Now,  our  strategic  and  our  theater  nuclear  forces  and  our  con- 
ventional capability  are  and  will  remain,  as  they  must,  regardless 
of  the  circumstances  of  an  attack,  capable  of  defeating  the  purposes 
of  the  attack  or  inflicting  damage  out  of  proportion  to  the  gains  to 
be  expected,  and  therefore  should  be  capable  of  deterring  an 
attack.  That  is  the  essence  of  flexible  response  and  a  countervailing 
strategy. 

Let  me  state  again  quite  clearly  for  everyone  to  hear,  the  United 
States   is   committed   to   the   security   and   integrity   of  Western 
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Europe,  not  only  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Europe,  but  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  That  has  been 
our  policy  and  it  is  and  will  remain  our  policy.  We  have  and  will 
continue  to  have  the  military  means  to  secure  that  objective.  In 
particular,  the  commitment  of  U.S.  central  strategic  forces  to 
NATO  security  remains  valid. 

President  Carter  reaffirmed  that  commitment  early  in  his  ad- 
ministration when  he  said,  "Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  use  all  forces  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  the  NATO  areas."  The  advent  of  strategic  parity  has  not 
changed  the  validity  of  that  commitment.  It  has  never  been  a 
commitment  free  of  risk  to  the  United  States.  Ever  since  the  Soviet 
Union  acquired  substantial  survivable  nuclear  forces,  those  risks 
have  been  great  indeed. 

Not  for  decades  has  America's  commitment  to  Europe  depended 
on  or  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  an  ability  to  limit  to  low  levels  the 
damage  to  the  United  States  from  an  all-out  Soviet  attack.  It  is  a 
grim  but  inescapable  aspect  of  nuclear  reality  that  in  the  nuclear 
era  deterrence  depends  much  more  on  our  ability  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  to  impose  losses  on  an  enemy  than  on  our  ability  to  limit 
damage  to  ourselves. 

There  are,  of  course,  great  uncertainties  about  what  would 
happen  if  nuclear  weapons  began  to  be  used.  No  one  can  be  confi- 
dent in  predictions  about  how  a  nuclear  exchange  would  evolve. 
Indeed,  this  uncertainty  coupled  with  the  horrible  results  sure  to 
follow  from  a  maximum  escalation  is  an  essential  element  of  deter- 
rence. 

However,  U.S.  nuclear  forces  with  parity,  as  before  parity,  do 
more  than  dramatize  the  risk  of  uncontrolled  escalation.  They  can 
impose  costs  on  the  Soviets  in  excess  of  any  possible  gains  on  their 
part  from  aggression.  With  increasing  numbers  of  warheads,  the 
United  States  will  have  an  increasing  capability  for  flexible  re- 
sponses against  a  wide  variety  of  target  categories.  Such  counterat- 
tacks could  destroy  both  military  and  economic  targets  of  very  high 
value  to  the  Soviets,  and  would  still  leave  the  United  States  with 
sufficient  forces  to  deter  or  to  execute  an  ultimate  massive  urban- 
industrial  exchange  in  such  a  hypothetical  scenario. 

The  objective  of  having  the  capability  to  impose  very  high  costs 
on  the  Soviets,  if  necessary,  while  seeking  to  control  escalation  has 
been  for  many  years  the  central  role  of  the  U.S.  central  strategic 
forces  and  the  NATO  doctrine  of  flexible  response.  It  remains  so, 
even  as  we  all  recognize  that  there  can  be  no  assurance  whatever 
that  nuclear  war  would  not  escalate  to  a  general  exchange  fatal  to 
both  sides. 

The  inherent  and  growing  flexibility  of  U.S.  forces  will  continue 
to  present  the  Soviets  with  a  prospect  of  losses  outweighing  their 
gains  in  a  wide  range  of  levels  of  attack.  Therefore,  even  before  the 
Minuteman  vulnerability  problem  is  solved  by  the  M-X  deploy- 
ment in  its  survivable  basing  mode,  the  flexible  response  doctrine, 
and  the  commitment  of  the  U.S.  central  strategic  forces  to  NATO 
defense  remain  viable. 

Let  me  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  something  not  at  the  other 
end,  but  toward  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  As  I  talk 
about  the  issue  of  rapid  deployment  of  forces,  a  NATO  pact  con- 
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flict,  a  conflict  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  the  most 
serious  contingency  for  which  the  United  States  must  plan,  but  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  United  States  will  find  its  interests 
challenged  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  either  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or  by  some  other  power  in  some  circumstance. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  the  capability  to  dispatch  ap- 
propriate forces  to  remote  places  in  support  of  our  friends  and  our 
allies.  Our  policy  is  to  maintain  sufficient  general  purpose  forces  in 
conjunction  with  our  allies  so  that  we  can  deal  simultaneously  with 
one  major  contingency  of  the  magnitude  that  could  arise  in  Central 
Europe,  and  one  lesser  contingency.  Our  goal  is  to  have  forces 
available  that  are  not  earmarked  or  assigned  for  early  deployment 
in  the  event  of  a  NATO  central  front  contingency  available  for  use 
as  rapid  deployment  forces. 

They  could  be  used  to  respond  to  a  limited  contingency  or  be  sent 
to  a  second  theater  of  conflict  during  a  NATO  war  without  down- 
grading NATO  defenses.  We  do  not  intend  to  correct  the  popular 
misconception.  We  do  not  intend  to  set  up  a  rapid  deployment  force 
as  a  separate  unit  of  a  given  size.  We  will  instead  have  rapid 
deployment  forces  available  for  use  in  limited  contingencies. 

The  forces  designated  for  rapid  deployment  would  constitute  a 
reservoir  from  which  a  specific  force  could  be  drawn  tailored  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  contingency  at  hand,  and  those  forces 
include  not  only  army  components,  which  could  range  from  a  pla- 
toon of  rangers  up  to  a  multidivision  corp  which  includes  over 
100,000  men  if  you  include  the  supporting  units,  but  also  Air  Force 
units  which  could  operate  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  Marine 
units  and  Navy  units,  all  in  whatever  would  be  the  appropriate 
mixture. 

We  plan  as  a  part  of  this  concept  to  program  support  units  and 
supplies  to  enable  our  limited  contingency  forces  to  operate  for 
extended  periods  in  austere  environments,  but  rapid  response,  as 
the  name  implies,  is  likely  to  be  crucial  in  a  limited  contingency, 
and  the  defense  budget  therefore  gives  a  high  priority  to  improving 
U.S.  mobility  forces. 

Turning  to  Asia,  our  defense  policies  there  are  designed  to  pre- 
serve regional  stability  in  Asia,  to  deter  aggression  in  Korea,  and 
to  protect  U.S.  interests  and  the  interests  of  our  allies  in  the  event 
of  aggression.  We  have  honored  our  pledge  of  over  a  year  ago  that 
we  maintain  our  military  strength  in  Asia. 

Indeed,  not  only  will  we  maintain  the  forces  outside  of  Korea 
which  we  then  pledged  to  maintain  at  their  present  level  or  in- 
creasing that  level  while  improving  the  quality  of  the  equipment, 
we  also  have  now  planned  to  continue  the  second  infantry  division 
in  Korea,  reconsidering  the  deployment  plans  again  in  1981,  but 
making  no  combat  unit  withdrawals  beyond  those  already  under 
way  before  that  reconsideration  in  1981. 

The  naval  balance  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  of  increasing  concern.  Historically,  the  U.S.  Navy's  two 
basic  functions  have  been  sea  control  and  power  projection.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  exercise  maritime  superiority  wherever  and 
whenever  we  are  required  to  do  so.  That  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  to  be  able  to  carry  it  out  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the 
world,  no  matter  how  close  it  may  be  to  the  other  side,  but  we  need 
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the  oceans,  and  to  operate  in  the  oceans,  and  we  need  to  be  able  to 
threaten  to  operate  quite  close  to  the  backyards  of  potential  adver- 
saries. 

We  see,  for  the  future,  the  Soviet  naval  challenge  is  continuing 
to  increase.  We  have  designed  our  defense  program  in  conjunction 
with  our  allies  to  meet  those  challenges  and  to  enable  us  to  carry 
out  the  basic  strategy  I  referred  to.  We  are,  for  example,  building 
the  Aegis-equipped  guided  missile  destroyers,  to  enable  our  battle 
groups  to  withstand  the  Backfire  cruise  missile  threat,  which  is 
probably  the  most  severe  threat  to  our  surface  forces  for  the  1980's. 

In  turn,  we  are  facing  the  Soviets  with  a  cruise  missile  threat 
that  will  concern  them,  because  it  will  severely  threaten  their 
surface  forces  through  the  deployment  of  our  Harpoon  antiship 
missiles  and  the  development  of  the  new  Tomahawk. 

We  have  taken  steps,  including  the  request  for  a  new  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  fiscal  1980  budget  request,  to  maintain  our  sea-based 
air  capabilities,  and  we  are  also  responding  with  a  very  effective 
antisubmarine  warfare  capability  to  the  Soviet  naval  challenge  in 
that  area.  Numerous  DOD  studies  indicate  the  cumulative  impact 
of  our  antisubmarine  warfare  systems  and  those  of  our  allies  to  be 
capable  of  countering  the  Soviet  submarine  threat,  although  per- 
haps after  a  costly  battle  of  some  weeks  or  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  in  conclusion,  that  consideration  of 
SALT  II  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  first  indepth  post-Vietnam 
review  of  American  defense  policy  and  programs.  The  fiscal  1977 
defense  budget  that  the  Congress  approved  late  in  1976,  President 
Ford's  last  budget,  when  the  first  real  increase  in  non-Vietnam 
defense  budget  authority  in  over  a  decade  occurred,  showed  signs  of 
an  emerging  view  that  more  needed  to  be  done  in  defense. 

The  trend  of  increased  real  defense  spending  after  a  decade  of 
decline  has  been  made  clear  under  President  Carter  in  three 
successive  budgets.  In  part,  this  is  a  recognition  of  the  increased 
Soviet  threat.  In  part,  it  is  in  response  to  needs  left  unfilled  during 
the  anti-defense  aftermath  of  Vietnam. 

In  this  sense,  I  believe  this  budget  debate  in  the  context  of  SALT 
II  is  a  healthy  sign  for  the  vitality  of  our  Nation  and  its  democratic 
process.  I  think  that  a  consensus  may  be  forming  in  this  country, 
first,  that  we  need  to  do  more  for  defense;  second,  that  no  priority 
of  the  Nation  is  higher  than  that  of  being  able  to  defend  itself  and 
its  vital  interests. 

I  believe  that  the  3-percent  annual  growth  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent provides  the  proper  balance  between  what  our  defense  contri- 
bution to  our  national  security  objectives  should  be  and  what  is 
prudent  in  terms  of  keeping  up  our  economic  and  international 
political  strength  and  meeting  our  other  pressing  needs. 

However,  as  I  indicated,  we  continue  to  review  that,  and  if  that 
proves  not  enough,  we  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  more.  If 
SALT  is  rejected,  we  may  face  a  cruel  choice  between  spending 
even  more  on  strategic  forces  and  risking  the  effects  of  inflation 
and  undercutting  the  emerging  consensus  for  a  defense  effort,  or 
cutting  into  conventional  forces  to  fund  strategic  programs,  and 
thus  undermining  our  NATO  posture  as  well  as  our  capabilities 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 
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I  therefore  strongly  urge  you  both  to  support  the  3-percent 
annual  real  growth  of  President  Carter's  defense  program  as  re- 
flected as  an  issue  currently  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  defense  budget 
which  is  before  the  Congress,  and  speedily  to  ratify  SALT  II.  With 
both  of  these  actions;  together,  we  can  satisfy  our  national  security 
objectives  insofar  as  what  we  can  do  this  year  is  concerned,  in  the 
face  of  real  Soviet  and  other  challenges  in  the  years  ahead.  Unless 
we  achieve  both,  we  will  face  very  cruel  choices  and  increasingly 
dangerous  difficulties  in  the  early  1980's. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  prepared  to  take 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your 
statement. 

5-PERCENT   REAL   GROWTH    INCREASE   VERSUS    3-PERCENT   REAL 

GROWTH 

I  do  not  believe  you  made  any  direct  reference,  at  least,  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  yesterday,  which  would  anticipate  a  5- 
percent  real  growth  increase  in  the  budget  in  the  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982.  How  will  the  administration  take  account  of  the  action 
and  vote  in  the  Senate? 

Specifically,  what  is  your  own  attitude  toward  the  indication  by 
the  Senate  that  an  even  larger  real  growth  should  be  projected 
than  that  advocated  by  the  administration? 

Secretary  Brown.  Let  me  distinguish  between  two  things,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  operative  part  of  what  the  Senate  voted  on  yester- 
day, as  I  interpret  it,  was  the  fiscal  1980  budget.  Even  that  action 
by  itself  is  not  a  definitive  action.  It  does  not  appropriate  money.  It 
does  not  go  through  the  conference  with  the  House  and  so  on,  but 
that  affects  something  that  is  current,  the  consideration  of  fiscal 
year  1980  budget,  and  it  was  an  overwhelming  vote.  It  was  some- 
thing like  80  to  15.  I  forget  the  exact  number.  I  think  that  is  a 
clear  direction  both  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  executive  branch, 
and  we  take  it  very  seriously,  as  we  take  seriously  everything  the 
Senate  does. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  and  1982  lines  in  the  budget  resolution  have 
no  counterpart  in  anything  the  House  does.  They  don't  commit 
anyone  to  anything  very  explicitly,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  of 
course  that  vote  was  considerably  closer.  Nevertheless,  I  take  it  as 
an  indication  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that  it  means  for  the 
administration  to  propose  what  is  necessary  within  the  bounds  of 
prudence  for  defense.  We  will  have  to  make  our  own  judgment  on 
that.  We  are  in  the  course  of  making  it,  as  we  consider  the  budget 
and  the  5-year  program,  which  we  will  present  to  the  Congress 
formally  in  January. 

Our  consideration  up  to  this  point  has  led  us  to  believe,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  that  if  we  can  get  efficiencies  within  the  program 
that  we  seek  to  achieve,  and  if  we  can  get  better  cooperation  with 
NATO  so  that  they  don't  duplicate  what  we  do  and  we  don't 
duplicate  what  they  do,  that  3  percent  real  growth  expenditures  in 
those  years  should  be  enough  to  reverse  the  trends  and  start  im- 
proving our  security. 

If  we  find  it  is  not  enough  then,  as  the  President  said  in  his 
letter  to  Senator  Hollings,  if  in  my  judgment  more  than  3  percent 
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is  required,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  request  it,  and  we  take  the 
Senate's  action  of  yesterday  to  endorse  that  attitude. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  text  of 
the  President's  letter  to  Senator  Rollings  to  be  included  in  the 
record  at  this  point.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

[The  above-referred  to  letter  follows:] 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September  14,  1979. 

Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

To  Senator  Ernest  Holungs: 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  Thursday  to  discuss  your  proposed 
Defense  Amendment  to  the  Second  Fiscal  1980  Budget  Resolution.  I  thought  our 
exhange  was  frank  and  useful. 

As  my  September  11  message  to  the  Congress  states,  I  strongly  support  the 
portion  of  your  amendment  which  would  set  a  figure  for  the  National  Defense 
Function  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  reflecting  a  full  3  percent  above  Fiscal  Year  1979, 
using  latest  inflation  estimates.  This  would  mean  that  the  Administration's  original 
Budget  Authority  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1980,  plus  a  correction  for  inflation,  would 
become  the  level  for  the  National  Defense  Function  in  the  Second  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  5  percent  real  growth  out-year  figures  m  your  amendment,  1 
cannot  support  those  figures  at  this  time.  As  we  all  agreed,  the  out-year  figures  in 
the  budget  resolution  are  not  binding,  and  the  precise  size  of  any  percentage 
increase  in  the  National  Defense  Function  is  less  significant  than  the  actual  pro- 
curement and  force  decisions  that  are  embodied  in  the  Defense  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981  and  subsequent  years.  The  Defense  Department  is  now  working  on  the 
details  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  budget  proposal.  It  will  set  forth  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  recommendations  to  me  as  to  what  is  needed  for  our  strategic  programs  to 
maintain  essential  equivalence  between  the  central  strategic  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union,  for  modernizing  theater  nuclear  forces  in  cooperation  with 
our  NATO  allies,  and  for  strengthening  our  general  purpose  forces  by  specific  steps 
that  contribute  both  to  our  military  capability  to  support  our  NATO  allies  and 
defend  our  vital  interests  elsewhere.  All  these  steps  are  necessary  for  our  continu- 
ing effort  to  reverse  the  adverse  trends  in  our  overall  military  balance. 

We  share  common  ground  in  believing  that  a  strong  defense  is  our  first  priority.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  and  1982  budget  proposals  will  continue 
this  Administration's  effort  to  reverse  the  previous  downward  trend  in  real  defense 
expenditures,  and  that  they  will  achieve  the  basic  objectives  of  our  Five  Year 
Defense  Program.  As  the  result  of  other  economies  and  improved  coordination  of 
our  defense  programs  with  those  of  our  allies,  we  should  be  able  to  carry  out  our 
Defense  objectives  without  exceeding  the  3  percent  level  of  annual  increase  in  1981 
or  1982.  When  the  details  are  fully  developed,  however,  our  actual  budget  proposals 
could  exceed  the  3  percent  real  growth  which  we  pledged  along  with  our  NATO 
allies.  If  in  my  judgment  more  than  3  percent  is  required,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
will  request  it. 

When  the  Congress  acts  in  the  coming  weeks  on  the  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation bills  for  the  1980  defense  budget,  I  know  I  can  count  on  your  support  in 
opposing  Congressional  reductions  below  the  Administration's  proposals.  It  will 
require  our  joint  efforts  to  reverse  the  ten-year  trend  during  which  every  Congress 
has  cut  the  amounts  requested  by  the  President. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  far  as  my  own  personal  posi- 
tion is  concerned,  I  supported  the  administration's  proposed  3- 
percent  increase  but  the  Senate  as  a  whole  voted  for  a  higher 
figure  for  the  next  2  years.  I  imagine  that  a  number  of  Senators 
feel  they  are  playing  a  game  of  blind  man's  bluff. 

The  SALT  Treaty  is  brought  out,  and  they  are  asked  to  pass 
judgment  on  it  prior  to  the  time  that  the  administration  discloses 
its  1981  budget.  They  may  be  placed  in  a  kind  of  quandary.  How  do 
you  propose  to  deal  with  that  problem? 
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Secretary  Brown.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Congress 
should  move  forward  expeditiously  on  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget 
which  is  before  it,  and  we  will  move  forward  with  the  preparation 
of  the  fiscal  1981  budget.  After  all,  the  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  trends  in  that  balance  were 
not  created  by  1-year's  budget.  They  will  not  be  altered  by  1-year's 
budget.  So  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  intentions  and  first 
steps.  We  have  made  steps  in  fiscal  1978,  1979,  and  1980,  and  the 
Congress  has  acted,  to  begin  to  improve  that  balance.  The  Congress 
has  cut  each  of  those  proposals  by  amounts  ranging  in  the  order  of 
a  few  billion  dollars  each  year. 

Therefore,  neither  the  executive  branch  nor  the  Congress  is 
going  to  solve  the  problem  by  itself  We  proposed  to  move  forward 
with  our  preparation  of  the  1981  budget.  We  proposed  to  meet  our 
5-year  defense  plan's  basic  objectives,  and  we  will  keep  the  Con- 
gress informed  as  we  move  to  do  that.  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  move  forward  at  the  same  time  to  act  on  SALT.  That 
consideration  is  not  over.  It  continues  in  these  hearings  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  in  others. 

PROBLEM   OF  TIMING   BETWEEN   SALT   DEBATE   AND   DEFENSE   BUDGET 

The  Chairman.  The  problem,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that  the  times  do 
not  coincide.  I  foresee  a  problem.  The  treaty  could  come  to  the 
Senate,  depending  upon  the  decision  made  by  this  committee  and 
the  workload  of  the  Senate  itself,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  or 
the  early  part  of  November.  Normally,  the  1981  military  budget  is 
not  revealed  by  the  administration  until  January,  and  therein  lies 
the  problem. 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes;  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  Constitution 
specifies  that  the  President  shall  present  a  budget  to  the  Congress, 
and  it  even  specifies  a  date.  Now,  it  does  not  say  he  cannot  do  it 
earlier,  but  it  is  in  there  for  a  reason.  It  says  that  is  when  the 
Congress  should  start  to  consider  it.  I  think  that  the  administration 
will  be  able  to  show,  and  is  showing  by  its  actions  on  the  fiscal  1980 
budget  and  by  its  statements  about  its  intentions  about  the  1981 
budget,  and  by  its  description  of  the  5-year  defense  plan,  that  it 
intends  to  move  forward,  that  we  intend  to  move  forward  with  a 
defense  program  adequate  to  assure  our  security,  and  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  support  such  a  program. 

Hitherto,  the  difficulty  has  not  been  that  the  administration  has 
been  unwilling  to  propose  what  the  Congress  would  not  accept.  The 
problem  has  been  that  the  Congress  has  cut  the  administration's 
proposals.  I  am  glad  that  for  the  later  years  the  issue  is  now  being 
cast  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  3-percent  or  a  5-percent  increase, 
at  least  in  the  Senate,  instead  of  the  previous  situation  when  it  was 
cast  as  between  3  percent  and  zero,  or  even  negative  increases,  but 
the  administration  intends  to  show  by  its  actions  that  it  intends 
that  it  will  insure  U.S.  security  in  its  proposals. 

I  also  would  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  so  long  as  we  are  arguing 
that  there  are  differences  in  judgment  about  the  differences  be- 
tween 3  percent  and  5  percent,  if  SALT  is  rejected,  even  if  that  5 
percent  is  provided,  the  difference  between  the  3  and  the  5,  that  is, 
2  percent  will  be  eaten  up  by  extra  strategic  spending  needs  to 
respond  to  likely  Soviet  actions  without  increasing  our  security. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  not  going  to  answer  my  question.  I 
will  not  repeat  it  a  third  time,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Brown.  There  is  no  way  we  can  send  up  a  defense 
budget  without  looking  at  the  rest  of  the  budget.  There  is  no  way 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right,  so  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  give  the  Senate  a  preview  of  the  1981  military 
budget  at  a  time  that  would  coincide  with  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Secretary  Brown.  We  have  already  told  you  that  it  is  going  to  be 
a  3-percent  real  growth.  The  details  really  are  going  to  take  until 
the  end  of  this  year  to  establish.  Now,  as  to  what  we  do  between 
saying  that  3  percent  is  what  we  now  plan  and  giving  you  a 
detailed  budget,  I  think  that  that  has  to  evolve.  I  cannot  say, 
because  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  time  is  up.  I  want  to  come 
back  to  some  further  questions  in  the  second  round.  I  have  deliber- 
ately refrained  from  asking  you  any  question  relating  to  the  Soviet 
combat  forces  in  Cuba,  because  that  is  a  matter  of  current  negotia- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  unwise  while  those  negotiations  proceed  to  publicly 
develop  that  issue. 

Other  Senators,  of  course,  may  have  a  differing  view,  but  I  want 
to  place  my  view  on  the  record,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
might  follow  it,  since  these  negotiations  are  now  at  a  very  delicate 
and  decisive  stage. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not 
volunteer  anything.  [General  laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

prevent  united  states  icbm  vulnerability  before  1985 

Mr.  Secretary,  a  long  time  ago,  it  seems,  in  these  hearings  you 
outlined  for  us  a  carefully  crafted  schedule  by  which  you  outlined 
the  scheduled  increasing  capability  of  the  United  States  in  strate- 
gic nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  in  various  forms  to  protect  the  contin- 
ued invulnerability  of  the  Triad  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  existing 
and  rising  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  United  States  through  the  utilization  of  its  preponderance  in 
ICBM's,  and  especially  the  308  heavy  missiles,  which  are  so  much 
at  issue. 

Now,  you  have  been  challenged  very  sharply  by  Dr.  Kissinger,  by 
General  Rowny,  by  Admiral  Moorer,  and  by  Paul  Nitze,  all  of 
whom  have  said  that  that  neat  timetable  will  not  stand  up.  I  see 
that  you  again  make  the  case  for  your  part  of  it  in  this  presenta- 
tion which  you  make  to  us  today.  In  your  statement  you  bear  in 
mind,  of  course,  that  the  M-X  will  not  even  begin  to  be  deployed 
until  1986,  so  that  cannot  be  figured  in  the  equation  except,  as  you 
argue,  in  perceptions. 

Will  you  sum  up  for  us  again  with  direct  reference  to  the  points 
made  by  these  critics  how  we  are  going  to  prevent  ourselves  from 
being  vulnerable  either  to  attack  or  blackmail  in  the  period  be- 
tween now  and  1985? 
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Secretary  Brown.  Senator  Javits,  without  trying  to  make  a 
point-by-point  refutation  of"  statements  made  by  other  individuals, 
not  all  of  which  statements  or  individuals  disagree  with  what  I 
said,  let  me  try  again  to  set  forth  what  my  view  is  of  this  issue. 

It  is  true  that  our  Minuteman  missiles  are  going  to  become 
increasingly  vulnerable  beginning  in  the  early  1980's,  but  we  will 
continue  to  have  what  will  be  an  expanding  force  with  an  expand- 
ing capability  in  our  air-breathing  forces  and  our  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  We  will  be  introducing  into  the  force 
Trident  missiles  backfitted  into  Poseidon  submarines  this  year  and 
deployed  in  new  Trident  submarines  in  1981. 

We  will  be  introducing  air-launched  cruise  missiles  into  the  force 
in  1983.  What  that  means  is  that  even  if  the  Soviets  should  launch 
an  attack  on  our  ICBM's,  taking  the  risk  that  those  ICBM's  might 
not  be  there  when  their  warheads  arrived,  and  even  if  they  should 
succeed  in  wiping  out  those  ICBM's,  we  would  still  have  the  capa- 
bility to  respond  to  that  attack  with  a  retaliatory,  counter-military 
strike.  We  would  not  be  limited,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some,  to 
striking  Soviet  cities.  We  could  attack  their  conventional  military 
forces.  We  could  also  attack  their  residual  strategic  military  forces. 

How  likely  such  a  scenario  is  is  another  issue.  It  is  being  posed 
as  a  hypothetical  question.  If  so  and  so  happens,  how  can  you  sit 
still  for  such  a  situation,  because  your  only  response  would  be 
surrender  or  an  attack  on  Soviet  cities  which  would  result  in  an 
attack  on  U.S.  cities.  That  simply  is  not  the  case.  It  has  never  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  It  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  1980's. 

The  reason  that  we  feel  that  we  have  to  restore  the  M-X  leg  of 
the  Triad,  the  land-based  missile  leg  of  the  Triad,  is  not  principally 
to  restore  that  capability,  because  we  are  not  going  to  lose  the 
capability  to  have  a  retaliatory  response  that  is  primarily  counter- 
military  or  some  mixture  of  countermilitary  and  counterurban  in- 
dustrial. The  main  reason  for  restoring  the  ICBM  leg  of  the  Triad 
is,  if  we  don't,  that  gives  the  Soviets  a  chance  to  concentrate  on  the 
others  and  go  after  wiping  those  out,  too. 

So,  I  think  that  a  mistaken  claim  has  been  made  that  a  nuclear 
attack  on  our  ICBM's  by  a  small  number  of  highly  accurate 
MIRVed  Soviet  ICBM's  would  present  the  President  with  this  di- 
lemma, suicide  or  surrender.  It  simply  is  not  the  case. 

Senator  Javits.  You  are  stating  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion? 

Secretary  Brown.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Javits.  So  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  in  these  two 
opposing  theses  which  face  us,  the  administration's  position  is  solid 
and  the  President  takes  the  responsibility  for  the  Senate  acting 
upon  that  finding  which  involves  so  intimately  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  This  is  a  very  serious  question,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes,  it  is,  and  I  regard  it  seriously.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate,  yes,  the  Senate  can  take  that  as  a  firm  adminis- 
tration position  in  its  consideration  of  SALT  and  of  everything  else. 
No  one  I  think  has  successfully  made  the  case  that  if  this  is  a 
problem,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  not  approving  SALT  in  any 
way  mitigates  or  solves  the  problem,  but  perhaps  that  is  too  much 
to  ask. 
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Senator  Javits.  Given  the  argument  that  euphoria  will  sweep 
the  country  if  we  ratify,  the  tranquilizer  theory,  we  have  dealt 
with  that  a  number  of  times. 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes,  that  is  a  separate  issue. 

ALCM    MOST   IMPORTANT   DURING    1980-85    PERIOD 

Senator  Javits.  One  other  thing  leads  me  to  the  next  question, 
and  that  is,  is  the  air-launched  cruise  missile  an  essential  element 
during  the  1980-85  period  in  the  security  of  the  United  States  as 
you  describe  it? 

Secretary  Brow^n.  Well,  I  hesitate  to  pick  out  any  single  item 
and  say  it  is  essential.  I  think  it  is  very  important.  There  is  no 
strategic  system  in  that  period  whose  development  and  deployment 
is  more  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

NEW   cruise   missile   CARRIER   AIRCRAFT   BY    1987 

Senator  Javits.  All  right.  In  your  statement  you  say,  "Finally,  a 
new  cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft  is  planned  to  be  ready  by  1987, 
or  even  earlier,  should  the  need  arise.' 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes. 

Senator  Javits.  Isn't  the  need  now?  If  not,  why  not? 

Secretary  Brown.  It  is  not  now,  because  the  increasing  threat  to 
our  airborne  or  air-breathing  strategic  forces  is  coming  from,  at 
this  moment  and  for  the  next  few  years,  an  improved  Soviet  air 
defense.  The  proper  response  to  the  improved  Soviet  air  defense  is 
the  cruise  missile,  and  it  does  not  matter  in  those  terms,  whether  it 
is  on  B-52's  or  whether  it  is  on  cruise  missile  carriers.  The  point  at 
which  a  cruise  missile  carrier  becomes  important  and  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  B-52  is  when  either  of  two  things  happen:  Either 
we  need  more  warheads,  and  to  that  end  you  want  to  add  more 
cruise  missiles  to  the  force,  and  for  that  you  want  a  cruise  missile 
carrier,  just  because  that  is  a  way  of  adding  to  the  force,  or  if  the 
survivability  before  launch  of  B-52's  comes  into  question,  if  the 
Soviets,  for  example,  should  be  able  to  launch  a  barrage  attack, 
then  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  new  aircraft  which  is  more  survivable 
against  such  an  attack.  That  is  not  the  situation  now.  It  may  be  in 
the  late  eighties. 

There  are  differences  of  view  within  the  Defense  Department 
about  how  soon  that  needs  to  be,  with  the  Air  Force,  interestingly 
enough,  taking  the  attitude  that  there  is  not  that  much  hurry. 

COST  OF  M-X  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Senator  Javits.  We  had  testimony  the  other  day  on  a  specialized 
question  from  Dr.  Panofsky,  an  acknowledged  scientist  in  this  field, 
that  the  M-X  is  so  expensive  that  it  will  cost  the  United  States  as 
much  to  add  an  aim  point  in  the  racetrack  shelters  as  it  will  cost 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  add  a  reentry  vehicle  to  cover  that  additional  aim 
point.  Therefore  the  advantage  is  nullified,  that  is,  they  just  add 
reentry  vehicles  as  we  add  aim  points,  and  we  are  back  were  we 
began.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Secretary  Brown.  First,  I  would  say  that  I  have  great  respect  for 
Dr.  Panofsky,  who  is  a  close  friend,  and  whom  I  have  known  for 
almost  30  years,  I  guess  29  years.  I  happen  to  disagree  with  him  on 
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this  matter,  not  so  much  in  his  first  conclusion,  but  in  his  second 
one.  I  think  it  would  probably  be  marginally  less  expensive  for  us 
to  add  aim  points  than  for  the  Soviets  to  add  reentry  vehicles.  I 
think  it  is  rather  close.  I  would  say  it  might  be  25  percent  less 
expensive.  Others  would  say  it  might  be  25  percent  more  expensive, 
but  I  think  Panofsky  is  missing  a  point. 

The  point  is,  what  they  build  in  that  case  is  much  less  valuable 
than  what  we  build,  in  order  for  them  to  be  in  a  break-even  point 
where  RV's  do  not  cost  more  than  aim  points.  They  have  to  contin- 
ue their  fixed  silo  basing  of  missiles.  If  they  make  them  mobile, 
then  there  is  no  contest.  Their  RV's  would  be  much  more  expensive 
than  our  additional  aim  points,  and  if  they  continue  fixed  hard 
points,  then  their  systems  are  going  to  be  very,  very  vulnerable. 

In  other  words,  even  if  it  is  true  that  the  costs  are  about  a 
tradeoff,  the  values  are  not  at  all  a  tradeoff,  because  we  are  main- 
taining a  relatively  invulnerable  system.  They  would  be  just  adding 
to  a  highly  vulnerable  system  or  a  system  that  will  be  highly 
vulnerable  whether  we  build  the  M-X  or  not.  A  system  of  that  sort, 
fixed  targets  in  silos  would  be  very  vulnerable  by  the  late  eighties. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  must  go  and  vote.  The  Chair 
will  declare  this  hearing  in  recess  until  we  can  return. 

Secretary  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Whereupon  a  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Helms.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  save  you  time,  I  will  proceed.  I 
know  you  are  a  busy  man.  This  is  a  situation  I  have  always 
desired,  to  be  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  [Laughter.] 

Now  we  can  get  something  done. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  am  glad  you  put  it  that  way  rather  than 
saying  you  always  wanted  a  chance  at  me  by  yourself.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Helms.  Never,  even  on  a  Sunday,  and  particularly  on 
your  birthday,  would  I  do  that.  [Laughter.] 

I  have  a  number  of  technical  questions  involving  percentages 
that  ought  not  be  thrown  at  you  orally.  Without  objection,  I  am 
going  to  submit  those  questions  to  you  in  writing.  If  you  will 
respond  to  them  in  writing,  I  will  appreciate  that. 

[Additional  questions  and  answers  follow:] 

DOD  Responses  to  Additional  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Helms 

Question  1.  In  correspondence  with  certain  Senators,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
you  have  indicated  that  currently  programed  strategic  offensive  force  expenditures 
will  be  $12  billion  in  constant  fiscal  year  1980  dollars,  will  average  about  $12  billion 
per  year  over  the  period  fiscal  year  1980  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  1981-85  budgets. 
What  percent  increase  in  the  total  defense  budget  does  this  indicate? 

Answer.  The  total  expenditures  for  strategic  offensive  forces,  in  constant  fiscal 
year  1980  dollars,  will  average  about  $12  billion  per  year  over  the  period  fiscal  year 
1981-85.  They  will  be  less  than  that  at  the  start  of  the  period  and  higher  at  the  end 
when  M-X  is  just  about  to  be  deployed.  The  compound  growth  rate,  from  fiscal  year 
1981  to  fiscal  year  1985,  will  be  about  12  percent  per  year.  Because  strategic  forces 
are  only  a  part  of  the  defense  budget,  the  increase  in  strategic  offensive  spending 
will  only  account  for  about  a  1-percent  annual  real  growth  rate  in  the  total  defense 
budget. 

Question  2.  Several  years  ago  the  Administration  indicated  a  3-percent  increase  in 
the  budget  was  required  for  NATO.  Is  the  increase  we  are  now  talking  about  during 
the  SALT  discussions  an  increase  on  top  of  or  included  in  the  NATO  commitment? 

Answer.  The  3  percent  increase  under  discussion  is  the  one  agreed  by  NATO 
leaders  in  1977  and  is  not  additive  to  it.  The  NATO  commitment,  first  agreed  by 
Defense  Ministers  in  May  1977  and  subsequently  confirmed  at  the  1978  NATO 
Summit  meeting  in  Washington,  calls  for  a  real  increase  in  total  country  defense 
expenditures  of  3  percent  annually  over  the  period  1979-86. 
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Question  3.  I  have  heard  both  ways  so  would  you  explain  whether  the  3  percent 
increase  for  NATO  is  just  for  U.S.  forces  in  NATO  Europe  or  for  all  U.S.  forces.  If  it 
is  just  for  U.S.  forces  in  NATO  Europe,  what  percent  of  the  U.S.  budget  does  this 
represent?  What  percent  can  we  expect  for  Pacific  forces? 

Answer.  NATO  interprets  the  3  percent  as  applying  to  each  nation's  total  defense 
spending  and  will  measure  progress  on  this  basis.  Because  most  of  our  force  ele- 
ments have  more  than  one  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  NATO  and  non- 
NATO  forces  and  costs. 

Question  k-  In  seeking  a  $2.7  billion  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget 
resolution  the  Administration  has  indicated  that  such  funds  would  be  used  to  meet 
higher  fuel  and  utilities  cost,  to  offset  the  dollar  plunge,  to  meet  certain  personnel 
expenses  and  to  procure  certain  supplies  and  services.  Are  these  costs  that  will 
carry  forward  into  fiscal  year  1981-85  and  if  so,  what  increase  in  Defense  appropri- 
ations will  this  represent?  Is  this  included  in  the  3  percent  increase? 

Answer.  The  rate  of  inflation  has  been  much  greater  than  estimated  when  the 
fiscal  1980  budget  was  first  presented  to  the  Congress.  This  not  only  increased  the 
dollar  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1980  but  will  also  require  higher  funding  levels 
in  subsequent  years  just  to  maintain  current  program  levels.  A  comparison  of  the 
inflation  rate  assumptions  for  defense  purchases  follows: 


January 
1979 

Current 
assumption 

1978_79                           

8.0 

8.9 

1979-80                                    

7.0 

9.3 

1980-81                      

6.0 

8.3 

1981-82                                

4.8 

7.8 

1982-83                     

3.7 

7.3 

1983-84                              

2.8 

6.6 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are  cur- 
rently developing  a  Five- Year  Defense  Program  which  will  accommodate  these 
higher  rates  of  projected  inflation  and  maintain  the  President's  commitment  for  3 
percent  real  growth  in  Defense  spending.  To  maintain  the  3  percent  real  growth 
path  depicted  this  past  January  will  require  additional  funds,  but  the  exact 
amounts  are  not  yet  known. 

Question  5.  Since  you  have  established  that  the  3  percent  total  is  adequate,  you 
must  have  determined  what  increase  is  required  in  each  of  the  various  parts.  What 
is  the  percentage  increase  or  decrease  in  general  purpose  funding  for  ships,  aircraft, 
tanks,  etc.  do  you  foresee  in  the  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal  year 
1984?  In  other  words  since  you  know  that  3  percent  is  correct,  will  you  please 
outline  the  exact  way  a  3  percent  will  be  spent  by  percentage  increase/decrease  for 
the  individual  elements  making  up  the  total? 

Answer.  Although  the  Administration  has  made  a  commitment  to  support  a 
growth  rate  in  total  defense  outlays  of  about  3  percent,  detailed  preparation  of  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1981  budget  proposals  and  the  associated  1981-85  defense 
program  is  not  yet  complete.  It  is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  provide  a  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  funding  trends  either  by  major  mission  area  or  by  specific  appro- 
priation accounts  at  this  time.  However,  given  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  have 
adequate  information  about  the  Defense  program,  and  especially  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  before  voting  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  I  intend  to  give  appropriate 
Members  of  the  Congress  an  outline  of  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
and  the  highlights  of  the  fiscal  year  1981-85  FYDP  prior  to  the  normal  date  for 
submission  of  the  budget  and  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  vote  on  the  Treaty  that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  vote  in  an  informed  way. 

Question  6.  Mr.  Secretary,  recently  I  read  that  the  budget  only  purchased  one- 
third  of  the  new  aircraft  necessary  to  replace  aircraft  lost  by  the  Navy  by  normal 
attrition.  Is  the  3  percent  increase  going  to  correct  that  shortfall? 

Answer.  The  F/A-18  program  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  efforts  to  modernize  Naval 
tactical  aviation.  A  sustained  3  percent  real  increase  in  the  defense  budget  will 
allow  us  to  procure  F/A-18  aircraft  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  Department  of 
the  Navy  force  structure  objectives.  Because  we  are  in  the  early  stages  of  procure- 
ment of  this  aircraft  and  are  building  to  more  efficient  production  rates,  we  will 
experience  manageable  shortfalls  of  some  aircraft  types  between  now  and  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Question  7.  What  problems  addressed  in  these  SALT  hearings  will  be  solved  by 
your  3  percent  increase?  At  what  cost  and  at  what  impact  on  other  programs? 
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Answer.  During  the  next  five  years  we  will  maintain  essential  equivalence  in 
strategic  forces,  increase  our  conventional  and  reenforcement  capability  for  NATO, 
strengthen  our  Pacific  posture,  and  increase  our  ability  to  deploy  forces  rapidly  to 
other  areas.  The  defense  programs  we  plan  will  be  consistent  with  pursuing  other 
national  programs  and  with  economic  stability. 

Question  8.  Are  you  cutting  back  any  program  to  stay  within  the  3  percent  figure 
and,  if  so,  what  program? 

Answer.  As  stated  earlier,  3  percent  is  a  NATO-wide  goal  that  generally  expresses 
the  growth  rate  assessed  as  needed  to  offset  the  growing  Warsaw  Pact  threat.  The 
administration  is  cutting  back  on  no  defense  programs  that  would  be  otherwise 
judged  essential  to  U.S.  national  security,  just  to  "stay  within  the  3  percent  figure." 
Nor  will  we  be  limited  to  3  percent,  if  a  greater  increase  is  needed  to  carry  out  an 
adequate  program. 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

AP   QUOTE   OF   WHITE   HOUSE   AIDE   ON    INCREASED    DEFENSE   SPENDING 

Senator  Helms.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  say  this  as  delicately  as 
possible,  but  I  find  myself  constantly  confused  by  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  contradictory  statements,  or  at  least  confusing. 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  part  of  an  Associated  Press  article  quoting 
a  White  House  aide  speaking  for  the  White  House,  Joel  McClery. 
He  said,  and  I  am  quoting  him:  "We  are  wasting  billions  of  dollars 
to  placate  conservatives  in  Congress."  He  was  referring  to  what  he 
described  as  the  "proposed  $30  billion  intercontinental  missile  pro- 
gram." In  response  to  a  question,  he  said:  "Yes,  we  are  doing  that 
to  pacify  conservatives  in  Congress  into  supporting  the  SALT  II 
agreement.  Yes,  we  are  wasting  billions  of  dollars  to  placate  the 
conservatives  in  Congress.  It  breaks  my  heart  we  are  going  to 
spend  that  amount  of  money  on  defense"  and  so  on. 

Was  he  speaking  for  the  administration? 

Secretary  Brown.  Senator  Helms,  I  also  saw  that  quote  when  it 
came  out,  and  I  think  that  was  about  2  months  ago.  It  concerned 
me,  so  I  looked  into  the  circumstances  of  what  was  actually  said. 
As  in  any  such  case,  accounts  differ. 

I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  account  that  you  read  was 
not  an  accurate  one  and  that  what  Mr.  McClery  was  saying  was 
that  even  if  this  was  not  justified  on  purely  military  terms,  that 
the  combination  of  doing  it  and  getting  SALT  II  was  a  good  thing 
for  U.S.  security. 

But  even  if  that  is  not  what  he  said,  even  if  he  said  what  you 
have  quoted,  in  that  case  he  clearly  was  not  speaking  for  the 
administration  because  the  administration's  position  on  this 
matter,  on  the  M-X  missile,  stated  by  me  and  by  the  President 
repeatedly,  both  privately,  to  Members  of  Congress  and  publicly,  is 
that  M-X  development  and  deployment  have  been  decided  upon 
because  that  is  important  to  U.S.  security. 

He  has  also  noted,  as  have  I,  that  approval  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement  makes  it  a  more  effective  system  than  if  there  is  no 
SALT  II  agreement.  But  M-X  was  approved  on  its  own  merits  and 
not  as  a  bargain  with  the  Senate  or  a  bargaining  chip  with  the 
Soviets. 

Senator  Helms.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  doubt  you  at  all.  I  just 
bring  this  up  to  indicate  the  type  of  things  I  am  running  into  and 
other  Senators  are  running  into  where,  in  the  case  of  this  man,  he 
told  the  Associated  Press  reporter,  oh,  gee,  that  was  supposed  to  be 
off  the  record. 
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So  I  just  get  the  impression  that  we  are  getting  one  statement 
here  and  a  contradictory  statement  there,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  and  I  don't  agree  on  SALT  II,  but  I  respect  you  and  I  intend  to 
level  with  you,  and  I  know  you  are  going  to  level  with  me. 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Helms.  But  when  I  see  such  things  as  this  going  on,  it 
bothers  me. 

CRUEL   CHOICE   BETWEEN   STRATEGIC   AND   CONVENTIONAL   FORCE 

SPENDING 

Now,  let  me  get  to  your  statement  this  morning.  At  the  very 
conclusion,  you  say,  "If  SALT  is  rejected,  we  may  face  a  cruel 
choice  between  spending  even  more  on  strategic  forces  and  risking 
the  former  effects  or  cutting  into  conventional  forces  to  fund  stra- 
tegic programs  and  precipitating  the  latter." 

Actually,  you  extrapolated  on  that  a  little  bit  as  you  went 
through,  the  clear  indication  being  or  the  inference  that  I  got  was, 
if  we  don't  approve  SALT,  the  Soviets  are  really  going  to  spend  a 
pile  of  money  and  they  are  going  gung  ho,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  more  and  so  forth. 

That  is  what  you  said.  Is  that  what  you  meant? 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes;  it  is  a  little  more  complicated  than  that. 
You  really  have  three  problems.  We  have  conventional  forces,  stra- 
tegic forces,  and  the  inflation  problem. 

Senator  Helms.  Yes;  now  comes  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner, 
whom  I  also  respect,  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  he 
discusses  this  matter  with  Senator  Proxmire.  He  said,  in  effect,  and 
I  will  put  the  whole  statement  in  the  record  if  anyone  wants  me  to, 
but  he  says,  in  effect,  that  actually  the  Soviet  Union  is  spending 
within  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  ceiling  in  terms  of  what  their 
economy  can  stand. 

Now  what  goes  on,  Mr.  Secretary,  between  the  admiral  and  you? 
Do  you  have  telephone  communication?  Can  you  get  your  figures 
straight  for  me? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  think  the  difference  is  less  than  may  be 
apparent  from  your  remarks.  Senator  Helms.  I  would  like  to  see 
exactly  what  the  Senator 

Senator  Helms.  I  am  taking  the  testimony  of  the  two  of  you. 

Secretary  Brown.  Right,  I  understand.  I  would  like  to  see  exactly 
what  Admiral  Turner  said.  But  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
predict  within  two-tenths  of  1  percent  what  the  Soviet  Union  can 
spend  on  military  matters  without  collapsing.  In  fact,  I  don't  think 
that  we  can  say  within  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  its  GNP  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  spending. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  why  did  he  say  it,  then? 

Secretary  Brown.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to  see  what  he  said. 

Senator  Helms.  Let  me  read  you  what  he  said.  He  said: 

A  SALT  agreement  along  the  lines  currently  being  discussed  is  not  likely  to  slow 
the  growth  of  the  Soviet  defense  spending  significantly.  Although  a  SALT,  strategic 
arms  limitation,  agreement  would  require  the  Soviets  to  dismantle  several  hundred 
strategic  delivery  vehicles  and  possibly  to  curtail  or  stretch  out  some  strategic 
research  and  delivery  programs,  such  an  agreement  would  probably  not  reduce  the 
rate  of  growth  of  total  defense  spending — 

And  he  is  talking  about  the  Soviet  Union — 
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by  more  than  one-fifth  of  one  percentage  point  per  year. 

That  is  what  he  said. 

Secretary  Brown.  Well,  that  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  I  got 
from  your  remarks.  What  he  is  saying  is  that  they  will  not  reduce 
what  they  are  doing  by  more  than  that  much.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  the  political  consequences  attendant  upon  a  rejection  of  SALT 
would  not  cause  them  to  spend  more  money. 

They  need  only  to  continue  programs,  which  they  have  in  being 
and  which  under  SALT  they  would  have  to  stop  further  deploy- 
ment of,  in  order  to  give  them  considerably  more  strategic  capabili- 
ty to  which  we  would  have  to  respond. 

Senator  Helms.  Well,  we  have  been  up  and  down  that  road,  you 
and  I  and  others,  in  terms  of  what  is  important  strategically  for 
them  and  for  us,  both  ways.  The  yellow  light  has  come  on  and  I 
don't  have  time  to  get  into  that. 

But  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  somewhere  along  the  line, 
both  sides,  those  of  us  who  oppose  SALT  II  and  those  of  us  who 
favor  it,  will  get  our  acts  together  so  that  we  will  not  have  conflict- 
ing statements,  and  certainly  not  erroneous  statements. 

And  I  pledge  to  you,  sir,  that  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  be  accurate  in  what  I  say  in  opposing  SALT  II. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  accept  that  statement,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  have  been  and  will  be,  Senator  Helms.  I  also  have  tried  to  be 
very  careful  in  what  I  say.  I  think  the  problem  may  be  neither 
erroneous  statements  nor  conflicting  statements  but,  instead,  that 
in  dealing  with  future  actions  by  ourselves  or  by  the  Soviets,  we 
are  dealing  with  what  are  inherently  uncertain  matters.  They  are 
matters  of  judgment,  and  judgments  will  differ. 

Senator  Helms.  Yes.  Well,  I  would  just  say  this  in  conclusion.  I 
would  hope  that  someone  in  the  administration,  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  done,  would  correct  what  Mr.  McClery  is  purported  and 
reported  to  have  said  in  Lumberton,  N.C.,  because  this  does  no 
service  to  the  dialogue  on  this  question. 

I  have  got  to  say  I  kind  of  resent  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  presup- 
poses that  any  Senator  can  be  bought  by  the  installation  of  a 
particular  system,  and  I  hope  that  is  not  so. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

ALL   NEW   SYSTEMS   INCLUDED   IN    3-PERCENT   INCREASE 

Senator  Glenn.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  this  3-percent  increase  we  are 
talking  about,  I  presume  that  all  of  these  new  systems  you  detail 
here  come  under  that  3  percent.  Is  that  right? 

Secretary  Brown.  We  believe  that  we  can  include  all  of  the 
strategic  systems  that  I  have  talked  about  in  that.  In  fact,  I  am 
sure  we  can  put  all  the  strategic  systems  I  have  talked  about,  keep 
them  in  the  program  at  a  3-percent  annual  real  growth  rate. 

As  I  said,  whether  we  can  achieve  all  of  the  basic  objectives  of 
our  5-year  defense  plan,  which  include,  of  course,  much  more 
money  for  nonstrategic  than  for  strategic  systems,  if  what  we  are 
working  on  now  in  preparing  the  1981  budget  and  the  1982  through 
1986  defense  plan,  it  depends  upon  how  well  we  are  able  to 
manage,  how  efficient  we  can  be  and  how  well  we  work  with  our 
NATO  allies. 
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EFFECT  OF  SALT  DEFEAT  ON  FUTURE  BUDGETS 

Senator  Glenn.  That  is  quite  a  shopping  list,  too,  quite  a  wish 
Hst.  The  M-X,  the  ALCM,  the  cruise  missile  carrier,  something  we 
haven't  talked  much  about  yet  and  which  is  comparatively  new,  a 
new  rapid  deployment  force,  NATO  commitments.  Navy  modern- 
ization, all  these  that  were  listed  in  your  statement  now  fall  within 
that  3  percent. 

Let's  assume  for  just  a  moment  that  SALT  II  is  defeated.  And 
everyone  that  comes  up  says  if  you  defeat  SALT,  it  will  mean  huge 
new  defense  expenditures.  I  have  not  really  bought  that  idea.  I 
don't  see  what  else  there  is  that  can  be  put  on  your  wish  list  here, 
whether  we  vote  SALT  up  or  down. 

Let's  say  SALT  II  is  defeated.  Would  that  measurably  alter  your 
budget  the  next  time  in  as  far  as  defense  expenditures  go? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  don't  want  to  predict  what  the  budget  would 
be.  Still  less  would  I  want  to  predict  how  the  Congress  would 
behave.  The  allegation  has  also  been  made  that  if  SALT  II  is 
defeated,  Congress  will  have  been  saved  from  euphoria  and  will 
vote  still  much  bigger  defense  budgets.  I  do  not  want  to  predict 
that. 

I  will  say  that  we  have  from  the  service's  proposals — and  these 
are  not  ridiculous  proposals,  they  are  substantial  ones — for  addi- 
tional forces  in  the  way  of  ships,  in  the  way  of  aircraft  purchases, 
in  the  way  of  increases  in  force  sizes,  that  could  grow  the  defense 
budget  not  at  3  percent  a  year  in  real  terms  or  5  percent  a  year  in 
real  terms  but  at  8  percent  or  10  percent  in  real  terms. 

Senator  Glenn.  A  lot  of  these  expenditures  are  going  to  be  on 
conventional  arms  not  covered  under  SALT  at  all,  and  I  fail  to  see 
how  we  are  going  to  have  all  these  huge  new  expenditures  with  or 
without  SALT.  I  think  the  requirements  are  there  whatever  hap- 
pens, and  I  don't  see  SALT  altering  it  that  much. 

Secretary  Brown.  The  only  connection  I  have  made,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  in  the  strategic  area.  Maybe  I  have  underestimated  it 
because  I  don't  know  what  the  Soviets  would  do  in  conventional 
forces  in  case  of  a  failure  of  SALT. 

But  I  do  know  they  could,  merely  by  not  turning  off  existing 
programs,  proceed  in  a  strategic  area  to  increase  their  forces  in  a 
way  that  I  calculate — and  it  has  to  be  a  crude  calculation  because 
we  are  talking  about  predictions  about  the  next  5  or  10  years — 
would  require  us  to  spend  about  $3  billion  a  year  more  in  real 
terms  than  we  are  planning  to  in  this  5-year  program. 

And  that  amounts  to  $30  billion  over  10  years. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  don't  see  how  the  Soviets  could  greatly  expand 
their  defense  programs.  We  have  received  testimony  in  both  execu- 
tive and  open  sessions  that  this  buildup  of  theirs  for  somewhere  as 
long  as  9,  12,  even  15  years.  They  have  a  shortage  of  skilled 
scientists  who  can  be  transferred  to  military  R.  &  D.  and  produc- 
tion. They  have  great  strains  on  their  economy. 

I  never  have  really  believed  that  upgrading  our  defense  posture 
in  this  country  was  going  to  be  dependent  upon  whether  SALT  was 
approved  or  not  approved. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  don't  make  the  connection  either.  I  am  just 
saying  what  the  Soviets  can  do — they  don't  have  to  divert  any 
more  scientists  to  these  programs.  All  they  have  to  do  is  keep 
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building  what  they  are  building,  and  that  will  give  them  an  addi- 
tional force  which  we  would,  I  judge,  have  to  respond  to  in  order  to 
retain   parity.   And  that  would  cost  us  that  much   more  money. 

Senator  Glenn.  My  point  is  under  SALT  II  they  can  keep  right 
on  building  at  the  current  rate  for  a  while. 

Secretary  Brown.  No. 

Senator  Glenn.  Yes.  They  have  about  5,000  deliverable  nuclear 
warheads  right  now.  They  can  keep  on  building  more  warheads  as 
they  modernize  their  missile  force  and  let  it  run  to  10,000  or 
15,000. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  disagree.  They  cannot,  for  example,  just  go 
on  adding  150  new  MIRVed  missiles  a  year,  because  the  SALT 
Treaty  limits  do  not  allow  them  to.  What  they  would  have  to  do, 
indeed,  in  that  case  if  they  want  to  improve  their  forces,  and  I 
think  they  will,  is  they  will  have  to  go  to  different  kinds  of  sys- 
tems. And  that  would  indeed  put  a  bigger  strain  on  them. 

The  easiest  thing  for  them  to  do,  and  I  am  not  saying  it  is  the 
wisest,  but  I  think  it  is  a  reasonably  likely  possibility  if  SALT  II  is 
not  approved,  is  to  just  keep  on  building  SS-18's.  They  don't  have 
to  do  anything  new  to  do  that. 

DEPLOYMENT   OF   NEW   CRUISE    MISSILE   CARRIER 

Senator  Glenn.  We  will  have  to  agree  to  disagree  and  let  me  go 
to  a  different  area.  We  have  had  two  things  that  are  fairly  new  in 
some  of  these  presentations  that  were  worked  in  here  this  morn- 
ing. One,  on  the  new  cruise  missile  carrier  that  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  but  you  bring  it  up  here  again,  we  are  hearing  a 
little  more  about  that  now,  and  also  this  rapid  deployment  force, 
we  are  hearing  a  little  more  about  now. 

Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  more  about  both  of  those?  How  soon 
do  you  expect  to  go  out  on  an  RFP  [request  for  proposal],  for 
instance,  for  the  cruise  missile  carrier? 

Secretary  Brown.  It  would  not  be  in  1980  and  it  would  not  be  in 
1981.  I  think  that  in  1980  we  have  study  money.  In  1981,  we  might 
start  to  do  some  initial  design.  But  that  is  some  time  away  from 
going  out  to  a  competitive  contracting  situation. 

requirements  for  rapid  deployment  force 

Senator  Glenn.  How  about  the  rapid  deployment  forces?  What 
kind  of  cost  do  you  see  on  that?  There  are  two  ways  this  is  present- 
ed, and  yours  sort  of  put  them  in  more  of  a  backup  force  role,  as  I 
read  your  statement.  Maybe  I  misinterpreted  this. 

If  that  doesn't  go  along  with  the  rapid  part  of  rapid  deployment 
force,  could  you  give  us  a  bit  more  of  your  thoughts  on  that? 

Secretary  Brown.  What  is  needed  to  make  our  present  forces 
more  capable  of  acting  in  a  rapid  deployment  mode  is  more  lift 
capability.  We  have  a  number  of  divisions  that  are  ready  to  be 
moved  within  a  period  of  days  and  that  could  close  almost  any- 
where in  the  world  within  a  matter  of  weeks  or,  in  some  cases,  less 
than  that,  given  the  lift. 

Our  limitations  are  on  both  airlift  and  sealift.  The  first  closure, 
of  course,  will  always  come  with  airlift.  But  we  have  several  divi- 
sions. We  have  two  army  divisions,  the  82d  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
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the  101st,  that  are  configured  for  rapid  movement.  And,  of  course, 
the  Marines  are  also  configured  for  rapid  movement,  either  by  air 
or  by  sea. 

In  each  case,  the  Hmitation  is  on  lift.  Lift  is  very  expensive. 

Senator  Glenn.  Is  that  the  main  concept  on  RDF?  It  is  not  so 
much  on  the  forces  designated,  which  I  thought  your  statement 
emphasized,  as  it  is  a  code  word  for  more  airlift  capability? 

Secretary  Brown.  Not  just  airlift.  I  think  sealift  is  also  impor- 
tant, and  we  are  looking,  in  the  case  of  the  Marines,  not  only  at 
assault  lift  but  administrative  sealift.  We  are  considering,  for  ex- 
ample, such  things  as  variations  on  a  concept  that  was  urged  in  the 
1960's  but  found  no  favor  with  the  Senate,  the  fast  deployment 
logistic  ship,  which  is  something  that  you  can  deploy  near  where 
you  want  it  and  then   move  it  very  quickly  in   in  a  few  days. 

Senator  Glenn.  Perhaps  your  statement  misled  me  a  bit,  because 
I  thought  that  the  rapid  deployment  force  was  mainly  on  the 
organization  where  the  units  were  going  to  come  from  and  did  not 
stress  air  or  sea  transport  either  one. 

And  you  mentioned  the  Marine  Corps.  I  spent  many  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  it  is  the  ready  force  for  this  country.  It  is  there 
ready  to  go.  It  has  all  the  integral  portions  of  modern  combat  in  it, 
artillery,  air,  air-ground  team,  the  command  structure  that  this 
other  force  would  not  have. 

I  am  not  here  to  pit  one  against  the  other,  but  I  think  if  we  are 
starting  this  thing— it  comes  up  every  6  or  8  years  in  this  coun- 
try—of sniping  at  the  Marine  Corps  and  downplaying  it  and  trying 
to  put  some  other  mobile  force  up,  which  we  went  through  with 
McArthur  and  Truman  and  during  the  Eisenhower  years,  if  that  is 
what  we  are  at  here  again  just  because  we  have  a  new  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  I  think  we  better  consider  this  thing  very  carefully. 

If  what  we  are  talking  about  now  is  really  increasing  our  air 
transport  capability,  then  I  think  that  is  something  else.  We  have 
to  have  that  and  we  have  to  have  the  seaborne  capability.  But  as 
far  as  your  ready  part  of  that  ready  deployment  force  goes,  you 
have  a  Marine  Corps  with  elements  ready  to  move  within  a  matter 
of  hours,  literally  a  battalion  continually  ready  to  go  within  16 
hours. 

Nixon  deployed  squadrons  to  Cuba  in  4  hours,  down  to  Gitmo 
some  years  ago  or  Guantanamo  Bay.  So  we  have  divisions  ready  to 
go  in  28  to  44  hours.  And  to  think  we  ignore  that  and  we  are  going 
to  add  some  ready  deployment  force  of  x  billions  is,  I  think,  unreal- 
istic. 

Secretary  Brown.  We  are,  Senator  Glenn,  not  talking  about 
adding  ground  units,  either  Marine  or  Army,  to  the  Marine  struc- 
ture. I  consider  the  Marines  a  very  important  part  of  any  rapid 
deployment  capability.  We  have  been  talking  mostly  about  ground 
units  and  how  you  can  get  them  there  more  quickly  with  airlift 
and  sealift. 

I  should  note  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  tactical  air  and  it 
is  also  quite  important  to  be  able  to  move  naval  forces  in,  so  that, 
in  considering  the  proper  size  of  a  rapid  deployment  force,  we  also 
need  to  consider  whether  we  want  to  add  naval  units  and  whether 
we  want  to  augment  the  capability  for  rapid  deployment  of  our  air 
units. 
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Air  can  move  very  rapidly  anyway.  The  only  question  is  are  the 
facilities  there  for  them  when  they  get  there?  Sea  takes  somewhat 
longer.  But  if  you  start  from  within,  say,  2,000  to  3,000  miles  of 
where  you  are  going  to  end  up,  then  you  can  do  that  in  1  week  or 
10  days  also. 

Senator  Glenn.  Where  we  have  all  of  these  tactical  elements  in 
one  unit,  I  think  it  would  be  crazy  not  to  plan  that  in  here.  I  hope 
it  is  being  planned.  I  agree  with  you  that  our  airlift  and  sealift 
capability  are  down  to  a  dangerously  low  level  right  now,  and  I 
think  that  has  to  be  looked  at  in  the  next  several  budgets. 

Secretary  Brown.  We  have  actually  been  growing  them.  We  plan 
to  increase  our  airlift  capability  by  almost  50  percent  in  the  next  4 
or  5  years,  but  there  is  always  a  limit  on  how  much  you  can  do. 
And  you  can  always  imagine  a  contingency  for  which  it  is  not 
enough. 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  time  is  up. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Percy. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Brown,  I  might  just  take  the  occasion  of  your  birthday 
to  make  a  statement  about  these  hearings.  I  cannot  recall  closer 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  this  commit- 
tee, the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees on  a  given  subject.  I  know  it  has  taken  a  horrendous  amount 
of  time  and  a  lot  of  patience.  But  it  really  has  been,  I  think,  a  very 
good  job. 

This  is  not  just  a  debate  on  SALT.  It  is  the  best,  probably  the 
most  thorough-going  discussion  that  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  has  had  on  what  our  defenses  are  and  what  they  should  be. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  our  discussions  influenced  a  large  part  of  the 
Senate  vote  increasing  defense  spending.  Certainly  my  vote  yester- 
day was  to  reverse  the  trend  where  Congress  consistently  cuts  the 
administration's  defense  requests.  I  think  we  have  reversed  that 
trend  permanently  because  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  given 
and  the  better  understanding  we  now  have  of  our  potential  vulner- 
ability, and  the  psychological  impact  this  has  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  if  we  are  seen  as  a  weakened  country. 

We  must  remain  strong  economically,  and  that  means  a  balanced 
budget.  So  we  have  to  find  these  dollars  someplace.  But  also  we 
have  to  stay  strong  in  defense.  There  can  be  no  steps  toward  peace 
if  we  are  a  weakened  country  or  if  we  are  perceived  as  weak. 
Anyone  who  advocates  peace  and  works  for  it  knows  that  we  must 
maintain  our  defense  establishment.  And  I  think  the  contribution 
you  have  made  to  our  better  understanding  of  the  current  situation 
has  been  an  immense  one  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  you. 

LINKAGE   between   SALT   AND  TNF   MODERNIZATION 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  comment  you  made  in  your 
testimony  about  the  allied  leadership.  It  made  clear  that  a  failure 
to  ratify  SALT  would  probably  be  fatal  to  plans  to  upgrade  theater 
nuclear  forces.  This  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  contradictory. 
Maybe  you  can  clarify  it  for  me.  You  would  think  that  the  Allies 
would  want  to  increase  theater  forces  even  more  without  SALT. 
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Could  you  explain  to  us  why  the  Allies  make  this  linkage  be- 
tween ratification  of  SALT  and  moving  forward  with  theater  nucle- 
ar force  modernization? 

Secretary  Brown.  To  some  extent,  Senator  Percy,  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  political  climate  in  some  of  those  countries,  and  explaining 
politics  in  another  country  is  even  more  difficult  than  explaining  it 
in  one's  own.  So  I  am  not  able  to  go  into  detail  and  I  do  not  want  to 
mention  individuals. 

I  will  only  say  that  defense  ministers  and  heads  of  governments 
in  a  number  of  countries  have  made  it  clear,  and  I  have  heard 
some  of  them  myself  say  this,  that  if  SALT  II  is  not  approved,  it 
will  have  a  negative  political  effect  in  their  country  that  will  tend 
to  split  them  away  from  the  United  States;  and  to  the  extent  it 
splits  them  away  from  the  United  States,  it  obviously  makes  it 
harder  for  them  to  go  alpng  with  deployment  of  U.S.  long-range 
theater  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 

INCREASED   SPENDING   ON   CONVENTIONAL   RATHER   THAN   STRATEGIC 

FORCES 

Senator  Percy.  I  certainly  have  concluded,  after  probing  the 
NATO  reaction,  that  clearly  for  the  most  part  our  allies  would  look 
upon  it  as  a  disaster  if  we  did  not  approve  some  form  of  SALT  II. 
That  doesn't  mean  the  treaty  as  it  now  stands,  but  it  does  mean 
that  with  some  changes  that  can  be  worked  out,  we  ought  to  move 
in  that  direction. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  testimony  of  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Phyllis  Schlafly,  who  said  before  this  committee  that  the 
United  States  should  substantially  increase  its  spending  on  strate- 
gic weapons.  From  what  you  have  said,  we  are  spending  now  what 
is  necessary  to  deploy  those  systems  deemed  essential  for  our  de- 
fense. 

Would  you  feel,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  more  important  to  improve  our 
readiness  and  our  conventional  capability  rather  than  speeding  up 
our  spending  on  strategic  programs? 

Secretary  Brown.  Well,  the  strategic  programs  are  our  highest 
priority.  We  are  increasing  defense  spending  on  strategic  systems 
in  1980  as  compared  to  1979  and  so  on.  It  is  going  to  be  over  the 
next  5  years  as  an  average  in  real  terms  about  25  percent  higher 
than  it  has  been  over  the  last  couple  of  years  annually,  so  we  are 
increasing  and  will  increase  our  strategic  force  expenditures. 

To  go  beyond  what  you  need  to  spend  on  strategic  forces  and  to 
just  build  up  something  that  is  not  usable  and  beyond  a  certain 
point  does  not  affect  the  real  military  balance  or  even  the  political 
balance  is  a  mistake,  and  if  it  deprives  your  conventional  forces, 
which  are  far  more  likely  to  come  into  play  in  the  real  world,  it  is 
a  mistake. 

So  I  agree  with  your  analysis. 

Senator  Percy.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  comment  on 
the  testimony  we  have  had  that  we  should  really  speed  up  the  M-X 
deployment  as  well  as  cruise  missiles  because  of  our  potential 
vulnerability  in  the  early  to  mideighties  period. 

Several  years  ago  we  debated  the  speedup  program  for  the  Tri- 
dent on  the  floor.  I  am  concerned  that  many  times  I  fmd  that  you 
can  actually  lose  time  by  crashing  programs  forward.  The  Trident 
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submarine  has  had  substantial  overrun  costs.  Its  costs  have  gone 
from  $12.5  bilHon  in  1973  to  $25  billion  today. 

In  that  time  we  have  decided  to  build  three  more  ships.  Also, 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  inflation,  labor  problems  in  the 
shipyards,  and  engineering  changes  that  have  cost  money.  I  believe 
there  has  been  a  1-year  delay  in  the  deployment  schedule.  Is  part 
of  this  attributable  to  an  attempt  to  speed  that  program  up,  Mr. 
Secretary,  to  go  faster  than  was  feasible  or  practical  for  us  to  do? 

Secretary  Brown.  Well,  some  of  it  probably  is  but  most  of  it  is 
not.  Most  of  it  has  been  encountered  on  all  shipbuilding  programs, 
so  it  is  hard  to  say  that  the  Trident  schedule  is  principally  respon- 
sible. I  think  it  is  partially  responsible,  and  I  think  for  that  reason 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  to  go  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  concur- 
rency; that  is  to  say,  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  pushing  together 
the  development  program,  the  specification  program,  the  construc- 
tion program  in  our  strategic  programs. 

We  think  that  we  have  gone  about  as  far  on  the  M-X  and  on  the 
cruise  missile  as  we  can  do  without  risking  a  great  increase  in 
costs.  I  am  not  saying  that  you  could  not  speed  up  M-X  by  another 
6  months.  I  am  simply  saying  that  as  we  look  at  the  situation,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  that  6  months  would  be  worth  the  likely  extra 
expenditure  to  deploy  it  in  a  mobile  mode  earlier  than  that. 

And  there  is,  as  you  suggest,  always  some  risk  that  by  trying  to 
speed  it  up,  you  actually  have  to  go  back  and  fix  something  and  it 
takes  longer. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

FULL  SCALE   LAYOUT   OF   5-YEAR   DEFENSE   PROGRAM 

The  final  question  is  really  a  Hollings-Nunn  question  in  a  sense. 
Maybe  Senator  Nunn  would  want  to  articulate  it  were  he  here.  As 
I  understand  his  position,  he  has  conditioned  what  he  does  on 
SALT  upon  seeing  a  full-scale  layout  of  the  5-year  defense  program 
from  the  administration. 

You  mentioned  that  we  should  be  able  to  judge  the  administra- 
tion's intention  from  its  5-year  defense  plan,  rather  than  looking 
only  at  the  budget  submission  for  1981.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  give 
us  any  kind  of  an  overview  now  on  what  the  5-year  plan  could  tell 
us  and  whether  that  plan,  in  your  judgment,  will  give  Senators  like 
Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Hollings  and  others  confidence  that  the  5- 
year  program  is  sufficient  for  an  adequate  defense? 

Secretary  Brown.  My  prepared  testimony  does  go  into  the  5-year 
defense  program  to  some  degree.  It  is  not  a  detailed  document. 
That  detailed  document  is  about  300  pages  long  and  is  being  re- 
vised in  connection  with  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  preparation. 

As  we  proceed  on  that,  we  can  ourselves  in  the  administration  be 
clearer  and  clearer  on  what  those  detailed  decisions  are,  and  to 
some  extent  communicate  some  of  it  to  the  Congress.  But  I  think 
we  all  have  to  recognize  that  for  us  to  give  the  fiscal  1982  budget 
line  of  a  5-year  defense  program  does  not  commit  us,  to  speak  of, 
and  commits  the  Congress  not  at  all. 

So  that  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  that  only  to  a  limited 
degree.  It  really  would  not  make  sense  at  this  point  to  show  a  fiscal 
1981  budget.  There  is  no  way  the  President  can  present  a  partial 
budget  any  more  than  there  is  a  way  that  the  Congress  in  its 
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budget  resolutions  can  look  at  the  part.  You  have  to  look  at  the 
whole  thing. 

Senator  Percy.  So  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  5-year  budget  before 
the  Congress. 

Secretary  Brown.  There  can  be  more  than  I  have  said,  but  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  300-page  document. 

Senator  Glenn  [presiding].  Senator  Stone. 

Senator  Stone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ADDITIONAL   PROTECTION    FOR   CURRENT   LAND-BASED   MISSILES 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  heard  the  administration's  testimony 
that  there  will  be  a  window  of  vulnerability  to  our  land-based 
missiles  during  a  large  part  of  this  treaty  period.  In  fact,  not  until 
substantial  deployment  of  the  M-X  do  we  see  the  end  of  that 
window  of  vulnerability. 

I  ask,  therefore,  do  you  favor  any  major  additional  protection  for 
our  current  land-based  missiles? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean,  Senator  Stone, 
by  "additional  protection."  Do  you  mean  moving  Minuteman 
around  or  defending  it  with  antiballistic  missiles?  Those  are  two 
possibilities. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  right.  Race  track,  multiple  protective 
shelters  or  missile  protection,  radar  protection,  any  of  these  sub- 
stantial options  which  have  been  advanced. 

Secretary  Brown.  We  carefully  considered  both  of  those  propos- 
als with  respect  to  making  Minuteman  III  mobile.  As  I  think  I 
have  testified  before  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  may 
have  also  mentioned  it  before  this  committee,  the  estimates  of  how 
quickly  you  could  do  that,  I  think,  are  grossly  optimistic. 

We  have  been  working  on  the  M-X  for  years  in  great  detail,  so 
we  believe  pretty  well  what  we  have  concluded  about  that.  But 
when  you  talk  about  Minuteman,  you  are  going  to  have  to  redesign 
Minuteman's  guidance  system,  which  was  not  designed  for  a  mobile 
system.  That  would  require  an  extensive  flight  test  program,  which 
in  turn  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  And  when  you  were 
through,  you  would  have  a  15-year-old  system  that  you  were  de- 
ploying in  a  new  mode.  It  would  not  be  accurate  enough  to  cause 
the  Soviets  to  think  about  the  wisdom  of  adding  additional  war- 
heads in  fixed  silos  on  their  own  part,  and  the  missile  itself  is  not 
as  survivable  after  it  is  launched  as  the  M-X  would  be. 

Some  of  the  cost  comparisons  that  have  been  made  have  com- 
pared a  small  number  of  Minuteman  III  warheads  with  the  larger 
number  of  M-X  warheads,  and  the  fact  that  the  Minuteman  III 
warheads  cost  less  money  is  not  a  fair  comparison  in  that  case. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  the  fact  is  it  is  going  to  take  longer  than 
people  say.  Some  people  say  1984,  but  they  are  wrong.  It  will  cost 
more  than  they  say.  It  will  require  an  entirely  new  development 
program  which,  when  you  are  through,  still  leaves  you  with  a  15- 
year-old  missile  body.  All  these  factors  argue  against  it. 

Now,  if  the  U.S.  deterrent  were  vulnerable,  and  not  just  this 
piece  of  it,  I  think  that  might  be  a  decisive  argument  to  do  it 
anyway,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  And  for  that  reason,  I  do  not 
support  such  an  approach. 
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In  the  case  of  the  antiballistic  missile  defense  of  ICBM's,  you 
have  a  somewhat  different  situation  that  is  more  technically  feasi- 
ble. But  I  believe  that  the  requirement  that  would  be  involved  in 
abrogating  the  Antiballistic  Missile  Agreement  Treaty  that  was  a 
part  of  SALT  I  and,  in  fact,  was  the  most  valuable  part  of  SALT 
I — we  often  forget  that,  but  it  is  the  case — would  precipitate  a  real 
escalation  in  the  arms  race  in  another  direction. 

I  have  always  been  concerned  about  massive  ABM  systems  be- 
cause I  have  always  felt  there  was  a  possibility  that  some  clever 
briefer  could  delude  a  political  decisionmaker  into  thinking  that 
they  were  going  to  work,  and  that  would  really  erode  deterrence, 
although  it  would  not  save  the  people  who  did  it  from  getting 
destroyed  in  a  nuclear  war. 

So  I  am  against  that  one  for  that  additional  reason. 

A  point  which  I  think  I  may  have  mentioned  earlier  but  which  I 
should  reiterate  is  that  although  the  Minuteman  will  be  vulnerable 
providing  that  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  take  the  chance  that  the 
Minuteman  would  still  be  in  the  silos  when  their  attack  arrived, 
the  other  legs  of  our  triad  would  be  survivable,  would  have  very 
large  numbers  of  warheads  and  could  be  directed  in  a  retaliatory 
strike,  not  just  at  urban  industrial  complexes  but  at  military  tar- 
gets. 

It  is  not  a  comfortable  situation  about  Minuteman  Ill's  vulner- 
ability in  the  period  of  the  early  and  mid-1980's.  But  it  is  one  that 
still  allows  us  to  carry  out  our  strategic  doctrines  and  still  pre- 
serves deterrence.  I  would  not  want  to  see  that  go  into  the  late 
1980's  and  1990's  because  during  that  period,  the  Soviets  would  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  the  other  legs  and  might  be  able  to  erode 
them  as  well. 

U.S.    READY   FORCES   FOR   CENTRAL   AMERICAN    DEPLOYMENT 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been  testifying  here 
today  about  the  ready  forces  that  we  are  developing,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  those  ready  forces  and  Central 
America. 

If  the  Governments  of  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  or  Honduras, 
requested  deployment  of  a  U.S.  ready  force,  feeling  themselves 
threatened  by  either  conventional  or  guerrilla  forces  from  without, 
would  we  be  in  a  position  to  respond  effectively? 

Secretary  Brown.  In  military  terms,  we  could  bring  forces  to 
bear  quickly  that  would,  in  terms  of  the  military  situation  in  that 
kind  of  area,  be  overwhelming.  The  real  issues  would  be  the  politi- 
cal issues,  and  they  would  be  very  grave  ones,  in  my  mind,  as  to 
whether  U.S.  interests  and  security  are  preserved  by  that  kind  of  a 
U.S.  action,  plus  the  issue  of  how  well  you  do  with  conventional 
forces  against  unconventional  warfare  in  a  situation  which  is  all 
mixed  together  between  military  and  political. 

Having  been  through  an  extensive  period  of  that  kind,  I  have 
real  questions  about  the  feasibility  of  that  kind  of  thing.  But  inso- 
far as  the  ability  to  have  ready  and  to  transport  and  to  bring  to 
bear  the  overwhelming  military  force  that  we  have,  the  issue  of 
what  to  do  under  such  a  circumstance  would  depend  upon  political 
matters,  the  views  of  other  American  states,  our  own  political 
views  and  the  local  political  situation. 
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Senator  Stone.  If  we  were  asked  by  those  same  countries  for 
logistic  support,  would  we  be  in  a  military  position  to  do  that 
without  sending  forces? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  am  hesitating  only  because  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  the  situation  is  that  you  envisage.  I  think,  again,  our 
ability  to  move,  supply,  resupply  forces  on  a  scale  that  would  be 
decisive  there  is  not  in  question.  We  would  have  that  capability. 

SOVIET   THROW-WEIGHT   AT   END   OF   TREATY   IN    1986 

Senator  Stone.  Finally,  on  the  treaty  itself,  what  is  your  re- 
sponse to  the  opposition  argument  that  the  Soviet  throw-weight  in 
I  1986  at  the  end  of  the  treaty,  including  the  accuracy  factor,  will  be 
I     a  multiple  of  our  own  strategic  throw-weight. 

Secretary  Brown.  That  it  is  a  true  statement  about  ICBM  throw- 
<  weight  and  accuracy  but  it  is  not  a  true  statement  when  considered 
about  all  strategic  forces  taken  together.  Our  air  launched  cruise 
missiles  will  be  more  accurate  than  anything  else  in  either  force. 
Our  total  number  of  warheads  will  be  greater.  Our  overall  equiva- 
lent throw-weight  will  be  comparable.  I  am  not  saying  it  will  be 
equal,  but  it  will  be  within  20  or  30  percent. 

And  the  throw-weight  is  not  the  important  factor.  That  is  an- 
other thing  I  wanted  to  say. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is,  Mr.  Secretary?  What  is? 

Secretary  Brown.  The  ability  to  attack  successfully  the  target 
systems  in  a  way  that  enables  you  to  carry  out  our  military  strat- 
egy of  deterrence  and  countervailing  force;  that  is,  a  capability  to 
prevent  an  attacker  from  achieving  any  of  his  objectives  at  all,  or 
of  costing  him  much  more  than  those  objectives  can  possibly  be 
worth  to  him. 

Senator  Stone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell  [presiding].  Senator  Hayakawa. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  what  Senator  Percy  said 
about  his  gratitude  and  our  gratitude  to  you  and  the  Defense 
Department  for  the  cooperation  and  willingness  to  work  so  hard  to 
keep  us  well  informed  so  that  we  can  judge  wisely  what  to  do  about 
these  very  difficult  problems  before  us. 

Secretary  Brown.  Thank  you,  sir. 

deployment   of   MINUTEMAN   III   ON   SMALL  SUBMARINES 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  Senator  Hatfield  suggested  that  deployment  of  Minuteman  III 
on  small  submarines  operating  in  coastal  waters,  was  the  cheapest 
and  quickest  answer  to  the  vulnerability  of  ICBM's.  Do  you  have 
any  thoughts  on  the  matter? 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes,  I  have  considered  that  suggestion  and 
have  considered  it,  actually,  for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  think  it  is  not 
a  substitute  for  the  M-X  land-based  deployment.  In  the  first  place, 
the  proposal  would  take  much  longer  to  actually  carry  out  and 
would  cost  more  than  is  indicated  in  the  figures  that  were  supplied 
to  Senator  Hatfield  and  that  he  used  in  the  article. 

I  think  you  could  have  something  like  that  by  the  late  1980's, 
about  the  same  time  as  you  could  have  the  M-X.  The  Minuteman 
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III  is  not  designed  to  be  used  as  a  mobile  missile.  You  would  have 
to  do  all  the  things  in  the  way  of  retesting  it  and  so  on  that  I 
described  in  answer  to  Senator  Stone's  letter. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  existence  of  small  nonnuclear 
submarines,  and  they  do  exist,  and  the  feasibility  of  matching  such 
missiles  to  them.  Having  been  involved  in  the  original  Polaris 
program,  I  know  it  is  not  so  easy  to  match  them  to  an  existing 
submarine.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  design  work,  effort,  expense, 
and  time. 

Again,  as  for  the  case  of  a  racetrack-based  Minuteman  III,  you 
would  be  faced  with  a  situation  where  you  had  a  new  deployment 
mode  and  a  15-year-old  missile,  with  all  the  problems  that  involves 
and  all  the  limitations  it  sets  on  its  capabilities  in  terms  of  number 
of  warheads,  accuracy  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  rule  out  that  we  should  continue  to  study  that  form  of 
deployment,  but  I  don't  think  it  makes  sense  to  put  the  Minuteman 
III  in  that  form  of  deployment. 

I  have  not  spoken  to  the  vulnerability  question  but  I  will  say 
briefly  that  there  is  an  additional  problem  with  this.  That  is  that  it 
does  not  provide  the  diversification  that  the  M-X  in  the  multiple 
shelter  land  mobile  mode,  which  is  abbreviated  to  the  racetrack 
mode,  does. 

A  major  part  of  the  reason  for  having  a  triad  of  forces  is  to 
prevent  the  Soviets  from  having  some  easy  combination  of  attacks 
and  defenses  that  either  destroy  all  of  our  different  kinds  of  strate- 
gic forces  before  they  are  launched  or  defends  against  them  before 
they  can  reach  their  target. 

The  Soviets  already  have  a  tough  problem  with  antisubmarine 
warfare,  a  problem  which  I  am  confident  they  cannot  solve  in  the 
1980's.  If  they  try  to  go  after  our  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  in  the  1990's,  I  think  we  can  still  prevail  in  keeping  our 
submarines  survivable.  But  it  is  a  more  chancy  business. 

Going  to  an  additional  submarine  deployment  does  not  make 
their  problem  all  that  much  harder.  Going  to  an  additional  land- 
based  deployment  does. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

SALT   REJECTION    AND    NATO   WORST   CASE   SCENARIO 

You  have  indicated  that  SALT  II  is  essential  to  continued  cooper- 
ation between  ourselves  and  our  NATO  allies,  and  I  have  won- 
dered, if  SALT  II  is  not  ratified,  what  would  be  the  worst  case 
scenario  of  what  our  NATO  allies  might  do. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  am  reluctant  to  paint  horror  stories,  and  I 
don't  want  to  do  it.  I  am  convinced  it  would  have  a  divisive  effect 
on  the  alliance.  I  am  not  predicting,  because  I  think  it  is  foolish  to 
do  so  and  there  is  no  basis  for  doing  so,  that  they  would  leave  the 
alliance,  form  a  different  alliance  or  aline  themselves  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  just  does  not  know  what  would  happen. 

There  would  be  a  loosening  of  alliance  bonds.  They  would  start 
to  behave  in  a  way  that  they  think  may  meet  their  immediate 
interests.  I  think  it  would  be  very  bad  for  them  and  very  bad  for 
us.  How  far  it  would  go,  I  just  cannot  say. 
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SOVIET   ADVENTURISM   TIED   TO   SALT   PROCESS 

Senator  Hayakawa.  One  general  question  that  worries  me  very 
much  and  has  worried  me  all  along  is  that  it  was  after  SALT  I  was 
ratified  that  the  Soviet  adventurism  escalated  so  rapidly  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  all  over  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  so  on. 

And  yet  we  are  warned  by  our  administration  as  well  as  by  the 
Soviets  against  linkage,  that  is,  connecting  our  consideration  of 
SALT  II  with  Soviet  behavior  in  areas  other  than  strategic.  Now,  I 
can't  help  wondering,  if  SALT  I  so  encouraged  Soviet  adventurism, 
if  there  is  a  connection,  whether  SALT  II  might  not  encourage 
even  more  of  the  same. 

Secretary  Brown.  Senator  Hayakawa,  I  am  sure  that  your  own 
professional  training  tells  you  that  "after  it,  therefore  because  of 
it"   is   not   a  very  good  basis   upon   which   to   reach   conclusions. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Brown.  The  Soviets  clearly  have  become  more  active 
in  opposing  our  interest  and  in  stirring  up  trouble  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  believe  that  was  connected  with  SALT  I.  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  connected  with  a  Soviet  sense  that  the  military 
balance  has  been  changing  in  a  way  more  favorable  to  them;  that 
is,  that  the  balance  is  tilting  in  a  way  more  favorable  to  them  as 
compared  with  earlier  times,  and  that  is  in  part  responsible  for 
Soviet  behavior. 

In  any  of  the  places  you  mention,  including  Afghanistan,  where 
we  would  regard  more  direct  Soviet  intervention  as  a  very,  very 
serious  matter,  for  example,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  link  SALT  II 
with  specific  Soviet  actions  elsewhere  so  long  as  we  consider  SALT 
II  to  be  in  our  interests,  as  I  do,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  come  to 
that  same  conclusion. 

We  are  negotiating  SALT  II  with  the  Soviets  not  because  they 
are  our  friends  but  because  they  are  our  adversaries.  Were  they 
our  friends,  there  wouldn't  need  to  be  a  SALT  II.  These  various 
Soviet  actions  merely  remind  us  again  that  we  are  potential  adver- 
saries and  should  behave  accordingly.  Well,  we  are  adversaries  and 
in  competition.  We  should  behave  accordingly. 

We  should  behave  accordingly  in  respect  to  our  defense  posture, 
our  defense  spending,  our  defense  programs,  and  we  should  behave 
accordingly  in  SALT  II,  recognizing  that  competitors  sometimes 
have  a  mutual  interest,  as  I  think  is  the  case  in  SALT  II,  in  setting 
bounds  to  that  competition  when  going  beyond  those  bounds  is 
damaging  to  both,  which  I  believe  an  unrestrained  strategic  arms 
race  would  be. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you. 

OPTIONS   for   new   manned   BOMBER 

Finally,  is  the  administration  considering  options  for  a  new 
manned  bomber? 

Secretary  Brown.  We  are  continuing  to  discuss  that  issue  be- 
cause the  air-breathing  part  of  the  Triad  remains  an  important 
part.  We  think  the  next  step  is  a  cruise  missile,  and  after  that, 
perhaps  a  new  cruise  missile  carrier.  But  penetrating  bombers  are 
not  ruled  out. 
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If  we  do  go  ahead  with  a  penetrating  bomber,  I  think  it  probably 
needs  to  be  a  new  design,  less  vulnerable  than,  I  am  afraid,  the 
existing  penetrating  bombers,  be  they  B-52's  or  B-1  type  designs, 
would  become  in  the  late  1980's. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell. 

Mr.  Secretary,  some  of  us— and  I  would  associate  myself  with 
this  point  of  view — who  are  less  certain  about  the  merits  of  SALT 
have  been  very  certain  that  our  first  priority  ought  to  be  a  discus- 
sion of  defense.  I  appreciate  your  acknowledgment  that  this  has 
been  the  occasion  of  the  first  indepth  post-Vietnam  review  of 
American  defense  policy  and  programs.  I  think  it  has  been  a  very 
helpful  one. 

The  reason  why  some  of  us  felt  this  was  a  very  good  opportunity 
to  discuss  defense  has  been  a  certain  skepticism  as  to  where  the 
administration  was  coming  out  in  these  areas,  notwithstanding  the 
testimony  we  have  heard  prior  to  this.  I  think  we  are  all  much 
more  reassured  as  time  has  gone  on. 

SALT   RATIFICATION   TIED   TO   INCREASED   DEFENSE   SPENDING 

In  short,  to  state  it,  I  suppose,  bluntly,  my  own  thinking  has 
been  that  in  order  to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  for  SALT,  the  adminis- 
tration might  be  willing  to  do  a  great  deal  more  with  regard  to 
defense. 

You  have  mentioned  again  that  there  is  in  the  President's  mind 
and  in  your  own  mind  no  linkage  in  this  domestic  sense,  quite 
apart  from  the  foreign  linkage  questions  of  SALT.  And  indeed,  the 
President,  at  least,  is  reported  as  late  as  the  meetings  with  Sena- 
tors Nunn  and  Rollings  to  have  reiterated  that  point  of  view. 

And  you  have  stated  once  again  this  morning  that  in  the  event 
you  need  more  money  in  1981  and  1982,  you  wouldn't  hesitate  to 
ask  for  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  rather  adamantly  suggest  that  the 
3-5-5  plan  is  not  your  plan,  that  this  is  someone  else's  idea. 

Let  me  ask  a  question  which  has  already  been  asked  and  you 
have  answered  twice,  but  I  want  to  get  a  running  start  on  it  again 
in  this  sense.  The  Senate  voted  90  to  6  yesterday  on  the  Muskie 
substitute,  which  in  essence  directed  seven  congressional  commit- 
tees to  cut  $3.6  billion,  more  or  less,  out  of  domestic  programs.  And 
that  is  a  very  substantial  step  in  terms  of  our  own  evolution  of 
budgetary  procedures  and  fiscal  discipline. 

Prior  to  that  time,  a  majority  of  Senators  had  taken  highly 
unpopular  steps  of  voting  down  a  nutrition  amendment  for  school 
lunch  programs,  for  example,  and  many  of  our  constituents  have 
written  us  asking  us  to  overthrow  the  budget  process  on  that,  and 
then  a  veterans  amendment  situation.  There  were  even  greater 
pressures  on  us. 

We  turned  both  of  them  down  and  voted  for  the  Muskie  substi- 
tute. Now,  it  was  in  this  context  that  the  Rollings  No.  1  and  No.  2 
came  before  us,  as  you  pointed  out.  You  thought  No.  1  was  signifi- 
cant because  it  ratifies  what  you  wanted  to  do  and  puts  a  little 
pressure  on  the  House  and  other  people  to  move  along  on  this 
thing. 
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What  we  were  saying  by  a  vote  of  55  to  42  was  that  even  having 
cut  out  $3.5  bilUon  more  of  domestic  programs  and  turned  back 
nutrition  and  veterans,  that  we  simply  want  some  progress  more 
than  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  President  thus 
far. 

Now,  you  have  suggested  today,  when  asked  twice,  that  no  Presi- 
dent can  present  a  partial  budget,  thus  negating  the  thought  that 
somehow  or  another  we  might  see  a  glimpse  of  something  prior  to 
January  quite  apart  from  a  5-year  plan. 

You  have  said  there  is  no  way  to  present  a  bottom  line  of  what 
we  are  going  to  spend  in  1981  and  1982  at  this  point,  and  have 
reiterated  there  is  no  tie  between  the  defense  budget  and  votes  for 
SALT.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  really  this  will  not  do,  and  I 
would  respectfully  add  this  thought. 

At  least  my  constituents,  and  I  think  they  are  not  unique,  in 
Indiana  they  want  a  resolution  of  the  problem  because  they  are 
skeptical  of  the  President  in  this  respect.  If  the  President  had 
campaigned  in  1976  for  a  greater  defense  budget,  that  we  need  to 
do  a  whole  lot  more  and,  by  golly,  we  are  going  to  move  on — but 
that  was  not  what  occurred  in  the  Presidential  debates  of  1976. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  clear  impression  was  given  that  we  would 
be  spending  less  on  defense.  And  throughout  this  whole  debate  on 
SALT,  the  President  is  perceived  as  dragging  his  feet  at  each  stage, 
reiterating  he  wants  to  hold  all  options  open  and  will  do  every- 
thing necessary,  while  the  public  by  larger  and  larger  majorities 
believes  that  the  President  just  is  not  getting  the  point. 

Now,  adding  to  this  the  question  that  does  arrive  from  SALT,  of 
verification,  and  if  verification  does  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
alerting  us  to  strategic  change,  the  next  question  is  what  is  the 
President's  response  to  that  sort  of  thing,  quite  apart  from  his 
overall  response  to  defense. 

This  is  why  the  Cuba  incident  is  critical.  People  want  to  know  in 
a  small  matter  whether  the  President  is  capable  of  acting  and 
acting  decisively,  quite  apart  from  a  cosmic  matter.  And  thus  far, 
the  jury  is  out. 

What  I  am  asking  of  you  is  how  rapidly  can  there  be  forthcoming 
substantial  evidence  that  will  be  reassuring?  Prior  to  that  time,  I 
don't  think  the  votes  are  there  for  SALT  and  I  don't  think  you 
believe  they  are  there  either. 

And  if  you  are  serious  about  passing  the  SALT  Treaty  in  1979, 
the  President  may  have  to  reevaluate  his  timetable  regardless  of 
whether  it  has  ever  been  done  before  or  not. 

Secretary  Brown.  Senator  Lugar,  I  also  live  in  the  real  world 
and  am  willing  to  deal,  as  you  are,  with  issues  as  they  are,  not  only 
as  they  ought  to  be.   Let  me  respond  by  making  three   points. 

I  have  made  it  clear  in  my  testimony  that  the  door  is  open  in 
fiscal  1981  and  1982  to  more  than  3  percent  after  inflation  real 
growth;  that  is,  more  than  3  percent  real  growth  in  defense  ex- 
penditures if  we  conclude  it  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  major 
objectives  of  the  5-year  defense  plan,  which  corresponds  to  what  we 
believe  the  national  security  requires. 

I  do  want  to  throw  some  of  this  back  to  the  Congress  and  repeat 
that  it  is  the  Congress  that  has  cut  the  President's  defense  budgets 
for  the  3  years  we  have  been  here,  and  also,  of  course,  for  about  the 
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10  years  before  that.  In  the  past  10  years,  the  Congress  has  cut  $50 
bilHon  out  of  proposals  for  defense. 

Well,  the  climate  is  changing.  I  think  that  is  the  tenor  of  your 
remarks,  and  I  also  have  that  view.  The  climate  is  changing  but 
the  President  has  now  sent  up  an  amendment  that  provides  3- 
percent  real  growth  in  fiscal  1980.  And  just  as  the  Congress  is 
entitled  to  ask  what  else  the  President  is  going  to  do,  I  think  the 
American  people  and  the  administration,  too,  are  entitled  to  ask 
what  is  the  Congress  going  to  do  with  what  is  before  them. 

That  is  at  least  as  relevant  a  question  as  what  is  the  President 
going  to  do  some  other  time.  We  will  give  very  serious  attention  to 
the  signs  of  Senate  concern  shown  by  yesterday's  votes.  We  are 
gratified  that  the  Senate  approved  3  percent  for  fiscal  1980  by  so 
large  a  majority  and  that  at  least  3  percent  is  favored  in  the  out 
years. 

I  would  note  to  you  that  for  fiscal  1981  and  1982,  the  Senate  was 
not  faced  with  the  series  of  individual  popular  items  to  vote  down, 
because  fiscal  1981  and  1982  are  not  binding  on  anyone.  But  we 
take  the  vote  on  fiscal  1981  and  1982,  Rollings  No.  2,  as  you  have 
called  it,  as  being  of  real  significance,  of  concern,  and  we  will  take 
it  into  account. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  previews,  we  will  be  talking  with  Sena- 
tors who  are  concerned  with  this  issue,  and  I  think  that  is  probably 
most  Senators,  and  we  will  be  giving  as  much  preview  of  the  fiscal 
1981  defense  budget  and  the  fiscal  1981  through  1985  defense  pro- 
gram, as  is  feasible.  How  much  is  going  to  be  feasible,  we  don't 
know  yet. 

And  that  perhaps  is  a  reasonable  time  for  the  administration  to 
say  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  what  is  in  front  of  you  right 
now.  I  think  we  both  have  to  show  that  we  mean  it  and  we  are 
prepared  to  move  forward  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Lugar.  I  appreciate  your  response.  My  time  has  run  out, 
but  let  me  just  say  that  I  think  the  suggestions  you  have  just  made 
are  important  and  practical.  If  I  hear  you  correctly,  you  are  going 
to  have  a  substantial  dialog  with  Senators  interested  in  defense 
issues.  And,  as  you  say,  that  may  include  a  very  large  number,  in 
fact  a  growing  number  of  Senators. 

And  second,  you  are  going  to  ask  for  some  pledge  of  support  from 
them,  some  advocacy,  maybe  beyond  that  to  which  they  have  been 
willing  to  give  before.  And  I  think  that  may  be  useful,  likewise, 
and  certainly  your  point  is  well  taken  on  the  historical  aspect. 

My  point  is,  today,  that  I  think  the  tide  has  changed,  and  you 
have  acknowledged  that  you  have  read  the  votes  and  agree  they 
are  moving  in  that  way  appropriately. 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes.  The  Senate  and  the  House,  too,  will  have 
the  chance  to  show  that  this  is  not  merely  cosmetic,  not  merely 
symbolic,  but  that  they  are  willing  to  take  actual  votes  to  appropri- 
ate real  money. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Pell  is  next. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  of 
this  hearing  an  article  written  by  me  called  "The  Rising  Price  of 
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SALT,"  as  this  hearing  is  concerned  with  the  rising  price  of  SALT. 
I  would  ask  that  it  be  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

[From  the  Providence  Journal] 

The  Rising  Price  of  SALT 
(By  Claiborne  Pell) 

Every  shopper  knows  that  the  price  of  salt,  along  with  everthing  else  on  the 
shelves  of  supermarkets,  has  risen  in  recent  years.  But  the  higher  cost  of  the 
granular  variety  of  salt  pales  in  comparison  with  what  the  SALT  II  Treaty  limiting 
U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  arms  could  cost  if  some  of  my  colleagues,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  and  former  NATO  commander  Haig  have  their  way. 

They  have  demanded  a  4  to  5  percent  increase  in  defense  spending  as  the  price  of 
their  support  for  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  such  an 
increase  could  amount  to  $15  to  $20  billion  annually  in  current  dollars.  After  four 
weeks  of  Senate  hearings,  I  have  been  struck  by  how  the  SALT  debate  has  shifted 
from  a  thoughtful  examination  of  the  equity  and  verifiability  of  the  treaty  to  a 
frenzied  calculation  of  how  much  more  armament  is  necessary  to  make  SALT — 
supposedly  an  arms  control  agreement — acceptable  to  its  opponents  or  skeptics. 
Underlying  this  shift  in  the  debate  is  the  charge  that  the  SALT  "process  has 
tranquilized  the  administration  and  the  Congress  into  ignoring  urgent  defense 
needs. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  genuinely  believe  that  we  must  greaty  increase  our 
defense  effort,  with  or  without  SALT.  Others,  however,  have  apparently  concluded 
that  the  SALT  Treaty  cannot  be  defeated  on  its  merits  and  accordingly  may  be 
trying  to  sink  the  treaty  by  linking  it  to  an  unreasonably  high  demand  for  more 
defense  spending.  By  doing  that,  senators  in  this  latter  group  could  claim,  if  their 
demands  are  not  met,  that  they  are  not  voting  against  SALT  but  against  an 
inadequate  defense  effort.  Since  all  of  the  well-known  opinion  polls  show  over- 
whelming public  support  for  SALT,  such  a  claim  would  be  a  convenient  way  for 
some  senators  to  explain  to  their  constituents  why  they  voted  againt  the  treaty. 

Whether  advanced  for  serious  or  tactical  reasons,  the  need  for  the  proposed  4  to  5 
percent  increase  in  total  defense  spending — not  just  for  strategic  forces — has  not  yet 
been  justified;  and  both  the  administration  and  the  Congress  should  oppose  making 
the  SALT  Treaty  an  innocent  hostage  in  the  debate  over  military  spending.  The 
word  "innocent"  is  appropriate,  because  all  of  the  SALT  critics  admit  that  nothing 
in  the  SALT  I  or  SALT  II  agreements  is  responsible  for  the  recent  rise  in  Soviet 
military  strength. 

Both  the  treaty  and  the  level  of  defense  spending  should  be  considered  on  their 
individual  merits.  The  two  issues  should  not  be  linked  by  political  trades  or  deals.  If 
defense  spending  is  to  be  increased,  it  ought  to  be  on  the  basis  of  a  reasoned  debate 
related  to  specific  and  justifiable  needs,  and  the  SALT  treaty  should  similarly  be 
judged  on  its  own  specific  provisions.  It  the  Senate  proponents  of  more  defense 
spending  cannot  persuade  a  majority  of  their  colleagues  to  support  them,  they  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged  to  demand  ransom  for  SALT.  This  is  why  I  and  11  other 
Senators  wrote  to  President  Carter,  on  August  3,  urging  him  not  to  give  in  to 
demands  for  more  defense  spending  in  order  to  gain  Senate  votes  for  SALT.  I  agree 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  have  described  the  SALT  Treaty  as  a  "useful  but 
modest"  step,  but  it  is  not  so  useful  as  to  justify  further  defense  increases  on  top  of 
what  the  Carter  administration  is  already  requesting. 

In  this  connection,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  administration  has 
already  reversed  the  decline  in  real  defense  spending  and  has  embarked  on  a 
multiyear  program  of  3  percent  annual  increases  in  defense  spending  over  and 
above  inflation,  in  order  to  meet  a  commitment  to  NATO.  In  the  next  five  years, 
there  are  plans  to  invest  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  conventional  and  theater 
nuclear  forces  and  $50  billion  in  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Under  this  latter  category, 
we  are  building  new  Trident  missile  submarines  and  are  even  developing  a  second 
generation  Trident  missile  before  the  first  generation  has  been  deployed;  we  are 
developing  a  new  land  based  missile,  the  MX,  and  are  refitting  our  current  land- 
based  missiles  with  more  powerful  and  accurate  warheads,  and  we  will  begin 
acquiring  some  3,000  long  range  cruise  missiles  to  be  launched  from  B-52  bombers 
or  other  aircraft.  So,  we  are  not  standing  still. 

Moreover,  with  unemployment  running  at  7.3  percent  and  inflation  at  13.2  per- 
cent, our  greatest  vulnerability  is  not  military,  but  economic.  At  a  time  when  the 
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Congress  is  trying  to  cope  with  these  problems  as  well  as  a  proposed  $88  billion 
energy  program,  does  it  make  sense  to  embark  on  a  further  expansion  of  defense 
spending?  To  those  who  say  yes,  I  ask  them  to  ponder  whether  they  are  also 
prepared  to  accept  any  of  the  economic  consequences  of  such  a  policy,  namely,  more 
taxes,  greater  budget  deficits,  increased  inflation,  or  all  of  the  above. 

ADDITIONAL   REQUESTS   DEPENDING   ON    INFLATION    RATE 

Senator  Pell.  Yesterday  in  the  Senate  we  voted  to  approve  the 
President's  inflation  adjustment  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1980 
defense  budget  so  that  he  can  meet  his  pledge  to  NATO  of  a  3- 
percent  real  increase.  If  the  revised  rate  of  inflation  used  for  this 
request  turns  out  to  be  too  low,  will  you  submit  additional  requests 
this  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1980? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  don't  want  to  forecast  any  action  by  the 
President,  but  the  President  is  committed  to  3-percent  real  growth 
in  the  defense  budget  and  will  certainly  examine  whatever  needs  to 
be  done.  There  are  various  things  that  can  happen,  Senator  Pell. 

One  is  that  inflation  predictions  can  change  again.  Another  is 
that  the  Congress  may  fail  to  appropriate  all  of  the  money  that  is 
allowed  in  the  budget  ceiling  yesterday  approved  for  fiscal  1980  by 
the  Senate.  And  in  each  of  those  cases,  the  President  will  consider 
what  he  needs  to  do  to  show  that  he,  at  least,  is  prepared  to  meet 
the  pledge  of  3  percent  and  the  defense  needs  of  this  country. 

members   of   NATO   MEETING   3-PERCENT   GOAL 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  have  in  your  mind  at  this  time  which 
members  of  the  NATO  alliance  are  meeting  the  3-percent  goal? 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes.  I  know  that  the  average  for  this  ending 
fiscal  year,  the  current  fiscal  year,  has  been  2.9  percent  for  the 
other  NATO  allies. 

Senator  Pell.  Including  inflation? 

Secretary  Brown.  After  inflation. 

Senator  Pell.  After  inflation. 

Secretary  Brown.  And  that  the  British,  French,  and  Germans, 
for  example,  have  all  exceeded  3  percent.  For  fiscal  1980  we  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  The  Germans  are  having  some 
difficulty  but  I  think  the  action  of  the  President  in  sending  up  an 
amendment,  and  perhaps  the  action  of  the  Senate  yesterday  when 
it  turned  into  appropriations  actions  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, can  have  an  effect  on  the  Federal  Republic  that  will  cause  it 
to  try  to  go  in  for  more  money  to  take  care  of  increased  costs  due 
to  inflation. 

But  so  far,  our  allies  are  making  it  for  1979  and  we  will  also.  We 
are  proposing  to  make  it  for  1980,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  if  we  do  that,  then  on  the  average,  at  least,  our  allies 
will  too. 

SOVIET  union  increase 

Senator  Pell.  Now,  amongst  our  adversaries,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  get  the  figures,  obviously.  But  the  Soviet  Union  prob- 
ably is  not  making  such  an  increase  because  it  was  already  pretty 
high.  Or  would  that  be  correct? 

Secretary  Brown.  It  has  been  increasing  by  4  or  5  percent  after 
inflation  every  year  for  somewhere  between  15  and  20  years,  Sena- 
tor Pell.  So  there  is  a  pretty  good  trend  there. 
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Senator  Pell.  There  sure  is.  So  this  last  year  it  would  have  had 
an  increase  of  more  than  3  percent. 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes.  It  is  not  all  that  easy,  as  you  say,  to  tell 
from  year  to  year.  But  there  is  no  indication  of  a  turndown  in  that 
4  or  more  percent  every  year. 

Senator  Pell.  Now,  most  of  their  allies,  obviously,  play  a  less 
important  role  than  our  allies  do.  Would  that  same  trend  be  appar- 
ent for  them  or  not? 

Secretary  Brown.  It  is  harder  for  us  to  tell.  As  you  say,  they  are 
a  much  smaller  fraction  of  Soviet  expenditures  than  our  allies  are 
of  ours.  I  think  our  allies  together,  our  other  NATO  allies,  spend 
about  60  percent  as  much  on  defense  as  we.  For  the  non-Soviet 
Warsaw  Pact,  I  doubt  that  it  is  more  than  20  percent  of  the  Soviet 
expenditures.  And  I  don't  really  know  the  answer  to  it. 

I  do  know  that  the  Soviets  have  been  pressing  them  recently  to 
increase  their  real  expenditures,  and  I  do  know  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  equipping  them — and  presumably  they  are  paying  for  it 
one  way  or  another — with  much  more  modern  weapon  systems, 
tanks,  aircraft,  and  so  on. 

So  my  guess  is,  but  I  would  have  to  look  it  up  for  you  for  the 
record  to  see  how  good  our  intelligence  is  on  this,  that  non-Soviet 
Warsaw  Pact  expenditures  have  been  going  up  by  3  percent,  at 
least,  annually  over  the  last  2  years. 

AMOUNT   OF   SOVIET   INCREASE   DIRECTED   AT   CHINA 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  God  we  only  have  one  adversary,  although 
at  this  point  we  may  be  making  Cuba  a  second  one.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  has  two  adversaries  in  her  mind,  China  and  the  NATO 
alliance.  How  much  of  her  increase  has  been  directed  toward  weap- 
onry devoted  to  protecting  from  the  China  threat? 

Secretary  Brown.  About  20  percent  of  their  total  ground  forces 
are  deployed  on  the  Chinese  border.  There  was  a  buildup  between 
1960  and  1970  that  was  a  substantial  part  of  that  20  percent.  Since 
then  it  has  been  mostly  reequippage  there.  And  I  think  that  one 
would  say  that  some  percentage,  maybe  10  percent,  of  their  recent 
capital  investments  during  the  1970's  went  to  offset  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  or  the  threat  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Essentially,  none  of  their  intercontinental  strategic  forces  and 
none  of  their  navy  has  been  devoted  to  that. 

Senator  Pell.  It  would  be  hard  to  devote  the  navy  to  it,  I  assume. 

Secretary  Brown.  Well,  they  devote  some,  actually.  You  know, 
the  Soviet  Far  East  Fleet  is  a  threat  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  well  as  to  Japan.  I  think  you  have  made  some  very 
important  points,  Senator  Pell,  we  do  have  to  consider  in  this 
balance.  And  we  also  have  to  consider  our  allies  who  contribute 
much  more  to  the  common  defense  than  the  non-Soviet  Warsaw 
Pact. 

But  so  long  as  the  trends  are  Soviet  increases  by  3  or  4  or  5 
percent  a  year  and  U.S.  increases  as  they  have  been  until  about  1 
or  2  years  ago,  zero,  time  takes  care  of  every  additional  factor  you 
can  throw  into  that.  In  other  words,  it  takes  a  certain  number  of 
years  at  that  rate  of  difference  in  buildup  for  the  Soviets  to  offset 
all  the  other  NATO  countries,  and  a  certain  number  of  years  for 
them  to  offset  all  of  the  Chinese. 
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But  compounding  exponential  growth  has  the  effect  that  no 
matter  how  many  other  factors  you  throw  in,  even  though  they  are 
important  factors,  they  are  all  overcome  by  time  and  we  need  to 
turn  those  trends  around. 

china's   nuclear   capacity    directed   at   MOSCOW 

Senator  Pell.  You  have  not  touched  on,  I  don't  think,  the  ques- 
tion of  nuclear  weaponry  against  China  and  vice  versa.  Does  China 
have  the  capacity,  does  it  have  nuclear  weapons  capable  of  destroy- 
ing Moscow,  of  going  that  far?  .      ,        ^,  .        ,  .     ^     • 

Secretary  Brown.  My  judgment  is  that  China  has  a  strategic 
capability  to  inflict  considerable  damage  in  a  nuclear  war  on  the 
Far  Eastern  provinces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  some  of  Siberia,  but 
not  against  European  Russia. 

Senator  Pell.  I  can  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  your  prede- 
cessor was  saying  that  because  of  the  Chinese  threat,  we  ought  to 

go  ahead  with  ABM.  t.i.-   i   ^u 

Secretary  Brown.  That  is  right.  I  remember  that,  too.  i  think  the 
Chinese  nuclear  threat  has  advanced  much  more  slowly  than  we 
predicted  in  the  sixties.  I  would  say  it  is  now  less  than  what  we 
predicted  in  1967  it  would  be  in  1972. 

But  the  other  thing  to  remember  in  connection  with  that  is  that 
China  cannot  be  thrown  into  the  balance  easily  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  If  there  is  a  Soviet-Chinese  rapprochement,  much  of  that 
Soviet  force  could  be  directed  elsewhere.  So  we  cannot  just  ignore 
those  forces. 

administration's  position  on  neutron  weapon 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  about  to  expire.  I  have  just 
one  more  question. 

What  is  the  administration's  current  thinking  on  the  need  for 
the  neutron  weapon? 

Secretary  Brown.  We  continue  to  believe  that  the  enhanced 
radiation  weapon  provides  a  useful  possible  offset  to  mass  tank 
attacks.  For  that  reason,  the  President  has  authorized  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  that  do  not  now  contain  enhanced  radi- 
ation features  but  could  be  rapidly  added  to  in  order  to  produce 
that  capability. 

But  there  has  been  no  decision  to  deploy  enhanced  radiation 
capability. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  Senators  who  have  not  asked 
questions? 

[There  was  no  response.] 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  Senators  who  wish  to  ask  further 
questions? 

Senator  Javits. 

resolution  on  defense  expenditures  in  salt  II 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  very  interested  in  your 
answers  to  Senator  Lugar  in  which  you  said  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  Congress.  What  I  would  like  to  note  is  that,  if  in  connection  with 
SALT  II,  we  can  pass  a  resolution — which  obviously  cannot  bind 
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any  future  Congress  but  would  certainly  be  adequate  notice  of  our 
intentions— that  we  do  intend  to  keep  defense  exenditures  abreast 
with  what  we  feel  they  ought  to  be.  We  can  always  reject  the 
President's  budget  or  any  part  of  it  an^  he  is  immobilized,  he 
cannot  run  this  Government  by  himself.  That  is,  the  one  place 
where  we  have  more  power  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  power  of  the  purse. 

Just  as  we  were  finally  able  to  use  it  effectively  with  respect  to 
Vietnam;  so  we  can  use  it  effectively  with  respect  to  this  matter.  It 
is  up  to  us,  in  my  judgment.  We  have  the  authority.  We  have  the 
power.  We  have  the  initiative.  We  should  make  it  clear  in  advance 
exactly  how  we  intend  to  use  it.  And  if  we  do,  it  seems  to  me  that 
ought  to  lock  in  the  reassurance  which  a  certain  number  of  Sena- 
tors feel  they  ought  to  have. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Brown.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress  has  it  both  ways. 
It  can  urge  more  defense  spending  and  then  assure  less.  I  would 
have  to  admit  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  Congress  to  take  execu- 
tive action. 

The  President  has  and  feels  that  he  does  not  have  less  responsi- 
bility than  Congress  for  providing  for  the  common  defense,  and  he 
is  dedicated  to  meeting  that  responsibility. 

SIGNAL  THAT   UNITED   STATES   WILL   BUILD   TO   ALL   SALT   II   LIMITS 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  I  think  we  are  going  to  fully  join  him  in 
that  at  the  proper  time,  but  I  just  wanted  to  emphasize  that  as  far 
as  the  country  is  concerned,  we  have  the  power.  We  have  not  used 
it.  That  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

Do  you  feel  that  we  consciously  sent  a  signal  to  the  Russians 
within  the  last  decade  that  we  had  bought  the  overkill  argument, 
that  we  had  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  kill  everybody  in  the 
Soviet  Union  a  few  times  over  so  we  were  going  to  stand  still  for  a 
while.  The  signal  was:  "you  might  just  as  well  do  the  same,"  but 
they  didn't  buy  that  signal. 

Now,  my  question  is:  We  are  now  embarked  on  giving  them  a 
new  signal,  and  that  is  we  are  going  to  move  within  all  the  limits 
SALT  II  permits,  assuming  it  is  ratified,  in  order  to  shore  up  our 
defenses  and  security.  What  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  do  with 
this  new  signal? 

Secretary  Brown.  Let  me  respond  first  to  your  characterization 
of  the  last  10  years.  I  don't  think  we  sent  them  a  signal  conscious- 
ly, but  I  think  we  did  send  a  signal,  a  signal  that  we  were  prepared 
to  hold  down  our  defense  efforts  if  the  Soviets  responded  in  kind, 
or  perhaps  even  if  they  did  not  respond  in  kind. 

I  think  the  Soviet  response  both  to  that  signal,  and  in  terms  of 
their  own  internal  dynamics  was  to  conclude  that  the  area  of 
military  competition  was  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  one  for  them. 
They  haven't  done  too  well  in  the  others,  and  I  think  they  knew 
they  would  continue  not  to  do  too  well. 

Therefore,  they  built  up  their  military  capability,  and  as  they  did 
it,  they  became  more  adventurous  in  foreign  policy  all  over  the 
world,  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  in  the  Caribbe- 
an, in  Afghanistan.  And  that  is  a  very  uncomfortable  situation  for 
us.  They  do  not  share  our  sensibilities. 
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The  Senate  action  yesterday,  which  some  have  suggested  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  post-post-Vietnam  era,  is  part  of  a  series  of 
actions  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  executive  branch  that  does  send 
another  signal.  The  signal  that  I  hope  we  send  by  this  is  that  we 
are  prepared  to  compete  fully  in  a  military  way  if  that  is  your 
choice. 

If  we  send  that  signal  accurately  and  if  the  Soviets  read  it  right, 
a  possible  response — and  I  think  not  an  unreasonable  one  to 
expect — is  that  they  will  cool  the  competition.  You  can't  be  sure  of 
that,  by  any  means,  but  perhaps  in  the  narrow  area  of  strategic 
arms,  if  we  pass  SALT  and  do  what  we  have  to  in  strategic  arms  so 
that  we  make  our  strategic  Triad  invulnerable  by  anyone's  meas- 
ure, the  Soviets  will  conclude  that  it  is  not  worth  the  expense  and 
trouble  and  risk  of  trying  to  become  clearly  superior  to  the  United 
States. 

Whether  they  will  go  beyond  that  and  do  that  in  the  overall 
conventional  military  area,  the  area  of  arms  transfers,  which  we 
haven't  talked  about  but  which  is  another  area  they  have  been 
exploiting,  I  am  not  sure  of  but  I  am  hopeful. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  that 
all  locked  in  with  some  form  of  resolution  that  you  might  just  as 
well  not  bring  back  a  SALT  III  unless  it  marks  real  and  substantial 
reduction.  If  no  one  else  has  got  any  ideas,  I  think  George  McGov- 
ern  is  entitled  to  the  first  crack  at  that. 

I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  this  also  marks  a  watershed  in.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  another  SALT  Treaty,  it  has  got  to  have  real 
reduction. 

VULNERABILITY   OF   OTHER   MATTERS    INCLUDING   OIL   ROUTES 

One  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you  was  raised  by  our 
dear  friend  Jack  McCloy.  What  he  pointed  out  leads  from  the 
debate  about  how  to  make  our  second  strike  capability  invulnera- 
ble, and  that  is,  how  to  make  other  matters  in  which  we  are  also 
vulnerable,  invulnerable. 

One  of  them  is  the  oil  routes.  He  submitted  to  me  a  chart  which 
shows  the  great  vulnerability  of  these  routes  within  very  ready 
reach  of  Soviet  power. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  unanimous  consent  that 
this  chart  may  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

[The  chart  referred  to  follows:] 
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TRAFIC    PETROLIER    MARITIME    EN  196.S 


TRAFIC  PETROLIER    MARITIME    EN  1977 
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Senator  Javits.  What  is  our  thinking  on  that  vulnerability  which 
will  continue  until  we  build  up  alternates?  And  we  are  talking 
here  about  not  10  years  but  maybe  20. 

Secretary  Brown.  My  thinking  is  along  these  lines,  Senator 
Javits.  First  of  all,  not  only  do  the  routes  have  to  be  secure  but  the 
source  has  to  be  secure. 

Senator  Javits.  Right. 

Secretary  Brown.  And  to  make  the  source  secure  involves  politi- 
cal action,  much  more  than,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of,  military 
capability. 

The  whole  movement  toward  the  evolution  of  the  peace  process 
in  the  Middle  East  is  in  our  judgment  intimately  tied  to  general 
regional  stability.  Building  up  the  stability  and  independence  of 
those  countries  which  produce  the  oil  is  very  important.  What  we 
can  best  do  in  military  terms  in  those  areas  is  to  say  to  regional 
states  that  we  are  prepared  at  your  request  to  offset  direct  Soviet 
military  action,  whether  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  to 
assist  you  in  meeting  your  legitimate  security  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  security  of  regional  states,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  sea  lines  of  communication  between  the  area 
where  the  oil  is  produced  and  where  it  is  consumed,  principally 
Europe  and  Japan  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  United  States.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  preserve  a  balance  favorable  to  us  along  those 
sea  lines  of  communication.  We  are  considering  carefully  the  force 
levels  and  appropriate  regional  naval  presence  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  SLOC  protection. 

We  have  already  assigned  additional  ships  to  the  region  which 
will  remain  on  station  as  part  of  our  permanent  naval  presence,  in 
addition  to  the  Mideast  Force.  That,  of  course,  is  a  modest  naval 
task  force,  in  the  area  since  1949.  Even  when  the  Mideast  force 
command  ship  returns  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  will  be  only  five 
vessels. 

In  addition,  we  do  think  it  makes  sense  to  have  an  over  the 
horizon  presence  there,  probably  more  on  the  average  than  we 
have  had  in  recent  times.  In  all  of  this,  I  want  to  note  that  we  plan 
to  do  these  things  only  in  consonance  with  the  wishes  of  the  states 
in  the  area  when  it  affects  their  territories.  We  will  continue  in 
our  responsibilities  to  preserve  freedom  of  the  sea. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  my  time  is  up,  would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  submit  in  writing  the  answer  to  the  necessary 
sequel  to  that?  What  in  the  5-year  plan  deals  with  this  particular 
problem? 

Secretary  Brown.  Yes,  I  will,  sir. 

Senator  Javits.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  may  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

[At  the  time  of  publication  the  information  referred  to  had  not 
been  received.] 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Senator  Glenn? 

Senator  Glenn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

EFFECT   OF   SALT   DEFEAT   ON   NATO 

Let's  say  SALT  is  defeated  here.  What  happens  to  NATO?  You 
made  some  comments  just  in  passing  a  while  ago  on  that.  You 
indicated  you  felt  it  would  loosen  our  ties  with  NATO.  What  do 
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you  think  NATO  is  going  to  do?  Where  would  it  go?  How  would  it 
effect  their  European  thinking  on  NATO?  What  drastic  effect 
would  the  defeat  of  SALT  II  have  on  NATO  as  you  see  it? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  believe  it  will  loosen  the  ties. 

Senator  Glenn.  What  do  you  mean  by  loosen  the  ties? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  believe  that  a  number  of  the  members  will 
look  less  to  the  United  States  and  thereby  less  to  NATO,  of  which 
the  United  States  per  force  has  to  be  the  leader. 

Senator  Glenn.  And  more  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Secretary  Brown.  And  more  to  their  own  devices,  and  I  am  not 
sure  how  they  will  follow  those  devices.  It  is  so  unwise  to  become- 
well,  nations  close  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  have  made  their  tie 
closer  have  found  that  that  is  an  irreversible  and  unpleasant  proc- 
ess, so  I  would  not  expect  the  nations  who  look  to  their  own  devices 
to  look  in  that  direction,  although  I  could  not  rule  it  out. 

When  political  leaders  see  the  foundations  on  which  their  own 
security  has  depended  as  unreliable,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict 
what  they  will  do,  except  to  say  that  it  is  likely  to  be  bad  for 
everyone. 

DISSOLUTION   OF   NATO   AND   CLOSER   TIES  TO   SOVIETS 

Senator  Glenn.  Perhaps  I  was  misreading  you.  I  have  been 
sitting  here  thinking  of  your  use  of  the  term  "loosen  the  ties,"  and 
I  couldn't  see  that  it  could  move  in  any  direction  except  an  accom- 
modation they  would  be  making  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  is 
rather  a  drastic  charge  to  be  leveling  against  what  might  happen 
at  the  defeat  of  SALT.  I  think  they  have  more  interest  in  their  own 
freedom  than  the  fact  that  they  might  move  closer  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  can  only  give  you  speculative  hypotheses,  but 
I  can  give  you  different  ones  than  that.  I  think  some  of  them  might 
move  to  a  more  regional  grouping,  a  narrower  regional  grouping,  a 
European  grouping.  I  think  there  might  be  more  of  a  drive  for 
separate  nuclear  weapons  capability.  All  of  those  things  are  possi- 
ble, and  I  think  also  accommodation,  an  attempt  at  more  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  possible. 

ACCOMPLISHING   NEW   PROGRAMS   UNDER   3    PERCENT   RISE 

Senator  Glenn.  Another  interesting  pattern  has  emerged  here 
this  morning.  I  think  if  you  added  up  all  the  programs  we  have 
discussed  this  morning,  put  it  all  together,  I  would  question  wheth- 
er they  could  all  put  in  this  3  percent.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  you 
say  if  we  went  to  a  follow-on  bomber,  it  would  probably  not  be  the 
B-L  I  do  not  recall  hearing  that  before,  and  this  rapid  deployment 
force  that  we  may  have. 

You  commented  earlier  about  the  airlift  and  sealift  capability 
that  we  may  have  to  have  for  that,  and  that  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have  anyway  in  those  two  areas,  and  the  cruise  missile 
carrier.  All  of  these  are  reasonably  new  things  that  have  been  sort 
of  mentioned  in  passing  before,  but  they  are  all  sort  of  coming 
together  here  this  morning  in  this  testimony. 

Do  you  think  we  can  do  all  those  things  with  the  3  percent  we 
are  shooting  for,  and  that  the  administration  has  pushed  for? 
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Secretary  Brown.  We  clearly  do  not  intend  to  do  all  of  them  in 
the  period  between  now  and  1985,  which  is  when  our  planning 
horizon  ends.  The  5-year  program  does  not  run  out  to  the  point 
where  all  of  these  things  will  have  been  done.  The  $138  billion, 
which  is  what  the  President  has  asked  for  in  total  obligational 
authority,  counting  the  amendment,  is  a  lot  of  money.  If  you  com- 
pound it  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year,  it  gets  to  be  quite  a  lot 
more,  and  if  you  add  it  up  over  10  years,  you  wind  up  with  these 
horrendously  large  figures  that  are  quoted  by  people  who  think  we 
are  spending  too  much  on  defense. 

Our  goal  is  to  achieve  the  major  objectives  of  the  5-year  defense 
program,  and  as  I  say,  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  follow-on  bomber 
deployed  during  that  period,  or  a  number  of  other  things.  If  we  can 
do  it  for  less  than  5-percent  real  growth  in  1981  or  1982,  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  want  us  to  spend  5  percent  anyway,  but  we  will  ask 
for  what  we  need  to  achieve  the  objectives. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  have  not  liked  this  emphasis  on  percentages, 
because  I  think  they  are  misleading,  and  I  think  they  are  a  cha- 
rade. I  voted  yesterday  for  the  3  percent  on  the  basis  that  that  was 
our  NATO  commitment.  We  have  pledged  3  percent  and  I  did  not 
want  to  send  any  wrong  signals  to  NATO.  I  voted  against  the  5 
percent  not  because  I  have  changed  my  view  for  our  need  for  a 
strong  defense,  but  because  I  want  to  see  the  programs  outlined 
and  what  the  dollar  tag  is,  and  know  what  we  are  buying,  and  I 
think  this  5  percent  business  is  thrown  around  as  though  it  is 
going  to  solve  everything,  but  it  does  not  solve  everything.  It  has  to 
come  back  to  the  tag  we  are  putting  on  specific  weapons  programs. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  agree  with  you.  Indeed,  that  is  how  we 
present  it.  Every  year  we  present  what  the  program  is,  and  we  ask 
for  the  money  for  specific  programs. 

Senator  Glenn.  I  asked  some  of  the  people  that  were  working  on 
that  on  the  floor  yesterday,  to  give  some  of  the  figures  I  know  they 
had  been  given  privately  and  background  information  which  is  the 
basis  perhaps  of  their  support  of  the  5  percent,  and  they  would  not 
do  that,  but  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  present  it  as  just  a  percentage 
basis,  although  I  know  that  is  the  way  we  have  done  things  around 
here  for  some  time  on  different  subjects. 

NEW   DEVELOPMENTS   IN    MONITORING   AND   VERIFICATION    ISSUE 

I  am  still  following  the  old  monitoring  and  verification  problem, 
and  I  still  have  very  deep  and  serious  concerns.  I  am  getting  more 
concerned  instead  of  less  concerned.  I  would  ask  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  see  any  new  developments  in  that  area  that  you  can 
tell  us  about  this  morning  that  you  see  developing  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  year  when  we  likely  must  vote  on  this. 

Secretary  Brown.  As  you  know.  Senator  Glenn,  I  have  always 
felt  more  comfortable  about  the  monitoring  situation  than  you, 
partly  because  of  what  I  expect  to  happen,  partly  because  of  what 
the  situation  already  is.  My  views  have  not  changed,  but  I  had 
better  not  try  in  open  session  to  address  why  not. 

Senator  Glenn.  OK.  I  know  some  of  the  systems  you  were  de- 
pending on,  betting  on  being  in  place,  are  well  along  toward  devel- 
opment. However,  I  think  it  has  already  been  in  the  press  that 
some  have  either  completely  fallen  by  the  wayside  or  are  under 
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such  drastic  revision  they  will  not  be  around  soon,  but  I  agree  we 
probably  should  not  be  getting  much  further  into  this  thing.  I  just 
wanted  to  put  this  out  and  express  my  deep  concerns  about  this. 

One  other  item  I  have  inquired  about  and  we  are  looking  into  is 
the  unilateral  statements  made  during  the  negotiating  sessions, 
and  I  know  you  did  not  come  here  to  primarily  talk  about  those 
this  morning,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  it  up  because  Mr.  Cutler  is 
here  with  you,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  complete  listing  of 
these.  Earlier  we  had  a  listing  of  unilateral  statements  sent  to  us 
which  we  have  gone  into  and  looked  at  and  may  wish  later  to  have 
some  comment  on. 

I  asked  by  subsequent  letter  for  confirmation  that  this  was  a 
complete  listing  of  the  unilateral  statements,  and  it  has  taken  us 
over  a  month  to  get  this,  and  I  understood  as  of  yesterday  after- 
noon the  paper  is  now  in  Mr.  Cutler's  office  on  its  way  back  to  me 
after  a  month,  and  I  just  wanted  to  check  and  see  if  that  was 
correct. 

Secretary  Brown.  You  should  get  a  final  version  of  that  within  a 
day  or  two.  Senator  Glenn. 

Senator  Glenn.  Fine.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Senator  Biden  has  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity yet  to  question. 

Senator  Biden.  I  will  wait. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Stone? 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  finished. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  back  to  you.  Senator  Biden. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  apologize.  I  was  chairing  hear- 
ings on  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  this  morning,  and  since  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  your  statement,  I  may  be 
covering  grounds  which  have  already  been  covered.  If  so,  please 
indicate. 

statement   by   KISSINGER   QUESTIONING   CREDIBILITY   OF   U.S. 

deterrent 

I  understand  the  chairman  has  asked  you  to  comment  on  a 
particular  statement  made  by  Dr.  Kissinger. 

The  Chairman.  Actually,  I  have  not  gotten  into  that  yet,  but  I 
defer  to  you.  Why  don't  you  raise  the  question  on  your  10  minutes? 
That  will  expedite  things.  [General  laughter.] 

Senator  Biden.  I  shall,  because  what  Dr.  Kissinger  said  has  been 
in  the  news,  both  here  and  in  Europe.  What  he  did  was  to  call  into 
question  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  deterrent.  The  former  Secretary 
of  State  did  this  before  an  audience  of  prominent  allied  officials 
and  analysts  assembled  in  Brussels.  I  have  a  quote: 

.  .  .  the  European  allies  should  not  keep  asking  us  to  multiply  assurances  that  we 
cannot  possibly  mean,  or  if  we  did  mean,  we  should  not  want  to  execute,  because  if 
we  did  execute,  we  risk  the  destruction  of  civilization.  Our  strategic  dilemma  is  not 
solved  with  reassurances.  There  is  no  point  in  complaining  about  the  declining 
American  will  or  criticizing  this  or  that  American  administration,  for  we  are  facing 
an  objective  crisis,  and  it  must  be  remedied. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  please  comment  on  this  remark? 
Are  we  giving  our  allies  worthless  assurances? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  don't  want  to  comment  on  remarks,  but  I 
will  comment  on  issues,  Senator  Biden,  and  indeed,  in  my  prepared 
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testimony  I  attempted  to  address  this  issue.  What  I  said  was  that 
ever  since  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  a  strategic  force,  and  particu- 
larly since  it  has  had  a  substantial  and  survivable  strategic  force, 
the  U.S.  assurances  that  it  would  respond  with  whatever  force  was 
necessary,  including  nuclear  force,  to  attacks  on  Europe,  have  not 
been  without  risk  to  the  United  States.  That  situation  has  in  fact 
not  changed. 

I  also  pointed  out  in  a  statement  I  submitted  for  the  record  but 
did  not  read  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  credibility  of  the 
U.S.  commitment  has  been  an  issue.  It  was  an  issue  right  after 
World  War  I,  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  crisis.  That  is 
World  War  II,  excuse  me,  at  Chukoo,  and  the  Berlin  blockade  in 
1947  and  1948.  We  responded  to  that  with  point  4  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  itself. 

The  same  thing  came  up  when  the  Soviets  exploded  their  first 
atomic  bomb  in  1949,  and  again  we  responded  with  an  integrated 
military  structure,  and  by  putting  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  again 
when  the  Soviets  in  the  mid-1950's  came  up  with  the  thermonucle- 
ar capability,  we  responded  with  dual  key  systems. 

Again  and  again,  we  have  been  through  this.  The  nuclear  plan- 
ning group  was  a  response  to  a  similar  concern.  We  are  committed 
to  these  things  not  because  we  are  willing  to  commit  suicide  in  the 
European  interest,  but  because  we  know  that  our  vital  interests 
would  be— I  don't  want  to  say  "adversely  affected,"  because  that  is 
much  too  weak  a  statement.  Our  vital  interests  would  have  been 
overthrown.  The  basis  for  our  own  security  would  be  gone  if 
Europe  were  overrun,  and  that  is  why  our  nuclear  deterrent  is  on 
the  line  for  Europe,  and  that  is  a  situation  which  has  not  changed 
since  the  1940's. 

Senator  Biden.  I  realize  that  has  not  changed.  I  think  Secretary 
Kissinger's  statement  bordered  on  being  irresponsible. 

Secretary  Brown.  I  will  not  characterize  his  statement. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  characterize  his  state- 
ment, but  let  me  develop  the  rationale  you  have  just  outlined.  You 
indicated  that  the  U.S.  commitment  has  been  called  into  question 
in  the  past,  and  you  cited  specific  examples  where  we  took  action 
to  demonstrate  that  our  commitment  was  real.  My  question  is, 
have  we  ever  before  had  a  former  Secretary  of  State  question  the 
credibility  of  U.S.  assurances?  What  has  changed  in  the  last  3 
years  that  would  require  us  to  have  to  take  a  specific  action  to 
reassure  the  Europeans  that  we  take  the  Soviet  threat  seriously.  I 
mean,  wasn't  Dr.  Kissinger  saying,  hey,  look,  the  United  States  has 
no  option  but  to  engage  in  central  systems,  and  it  apparently  lacks 
the  will  to  engage  those  systems,  so  you  are  all  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree? 

Secretary  Brown.  I  think  that  to  the  degree  that  there  is  an 
occasion  for  this  requestioning,  which  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  just  one  individual,  is  the  perception  of  a  shift  in  the  military 
balance,  and  in  particular  a  shift  in  the  military  balance  in 
Europe.  The  Soviets  have  mounted  a  substantial  modernization  and 
improvement  of  their  long-range  theater  nuclear  forces.  They  have 
also  modernized  their  battlefield  nuclear  weapons,  where  we  did 
have  a  big  lead,  and  that  lead  is  eroding.  Perhaps  it  does  not  exist 
any  more,  and  the  Soviets  have  been  building  up  a  substantial 
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conventional  capability  in  Europe,  although  I  must  say  that  was 
done  pretty  much  long  before  this  happened. 

What  has  happened  there  is,  some  people  have  noticed  it  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  been  achieving 
strategic  parity  and  going  ahead  in  some  categories  of  strategic 
forces.  Largely,  as  I  have  suggested,  this  is  a  matter  of  people 
recognizing  something  rather  than  it  happening,  but  it  has  the 
same  effect. 

What  I  think  has  not  been  generally  understood  and  needs  to  be 
reiterated,  so  I  will  reiterate  it,  is  that  we  continue  to  have  a 
capability  for  flexible  response  for  response  at,  or  just  above,  the 
level  of  the  attack  if  it  comes. 

This  doctrine  of  flexible  response 

Senator  Biden.   Was  our  flexibility  any  greater  5  years  ago? 

Senator  Brown.  I  think  in  sum.  I  think  what  has  changed  is  this. 
There  was  a  perception  when  you  went  up  very  far  in  the  spectrum 
of  escalation,  we  were  ahead,  and  that  somehow  this  would  inhibit 
actions  at  a  lower  level  of  violence.  I  do  not  think  that  was  ever 
really  the  case.  I  think  those  who  really  thought  about  it  always 
felt  that  Europe  and  ourselves.  West  Europe  and  ourselves,  had 
better  have  a  strong  conventional  capability,  because  you  probably 
could  never  deter,  with  a  threat  of  mutual  strategic  exchange,  a 
small  probe.  You  had  better  have  enough  conventional  capability 
to  handle  that. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  my  time  is  up,  and  I  wish  Dr.  Kissinger 
were  here.  I  really  think  that  this  perception  of  a  faltering  U.S. 
commitment,  which  is  gaining  some  credibility,  is  essentially  fueled 
by  the  assertions  of  people  in  this  country  who  have  axes  to  grind, 
more  than  it  is  fueled  by  a  real  change  in  the  situation.  When  the 
Soviets  first  put  those  SS-4's  and  SS-5's  in  those  silos— and  many 
are  still  there— they  already  had  an  awesome  capability  to  destroy 
Western  Europe,  and  I  just  don't  understand  what  has  so  funda- 
mentally changed. 

Secretary  Brown.  All  of  what  you  have  described  is  our  doctrine, 
and  we  have  the  capabilities,  and  it  has  been  our  doctrine,  and  we 
have  had  the  capabilities  ever  since  the  sixties,  if  not  earlier,  but  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  disagreeing  with  what  you  have 
quoted,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  disagreeing  with  Dr.  Kissinger 
or  not,  because  I  gather  that  the  quotation  is  not  from  a  written 
statement  but  is  from  notes  of  someone  present  or  from  verbal 
remarks. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  the  beauty  of  it.  No  one  ever  does.  No  one 
ever  knows.  I  have  great  respect  for  him.  But  I  sat  here  and 
listened  to  him  testify,  and  it  was  as  if  he  had  just  dropped  off  Mt. 
Olympus  and  had  not  been  anywhere  for  the  last  8  or  10  years  and 
was  no  party  to  it.  And  he  pulled  it  off,  he  essentially  pulled  it  off. 

Well,  my  time  is  up. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  just  a  question  or  two  following 
up  on  Senator  Biden's  questions. 

I  have  been  reading  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Kissinger  given  at  this 
conference.  They  must  be  available  to  you.  They  are  captioned 
"NATO:  The  Next  Thirty  Years."  I  have  the  text  before  me.  If  you 
do  not  have  one  at  the  Pentagon,  I  will  see  that  you  get  one. 

Secretary  Brown.  Can  you  authenticate  the  text,  Mr.  Chairman? 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  just  give  you  the  one  I  have.  It  appears  to 
be  an  authentic  text.  In  reading  through  it,  the  argument  that  he 
makes  does  not  differ,  really,  in  substance  from  the  argument  that 
DeGaulle  made  years  ago  when  he  first  justified  the  force  de  frappe 
in  France.  As  I  recall,  DeGaulle  was  not  convinced  that  the  United 
States  would  sacrifice  New  York  City  in  order  to  save  Paris  when 
it  came  right  down  to  it,  and  therefore  he  argued  that  the  French 
needed  a  nuclear  deterrent  of  their  own,  and  proceeded  to  build 
one. 

The  question  I  have  is  whether  in  resurrecting  that  underlying 
doubt  we  have  heard  expressed  before,  although  not  from  a  former 
Secretary  of  State,  that  Mr.  Kissinger  may  be  saying  that  Europe 
needs  its  own  deterrent,  or  at  least  that  the  nuclear  theater  forces 
in  Western  Europe  should  be  the  equivalent  of  the  nuclear  theater 
forces  employed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  addressed  to  the  European 
theater. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  analysis? 

Secretary  Brown.  Again,  I  do  not  want  to  characterize  any  par- 
ticular view  as  being  Dr.  Kissinger's  or  not.  I  will  address  the  issue 
of  the  so-called  Eurostrategic  balance,  which  is  sometimes  the 
phrase  used  to  describe  this. 

1  think  the  attempt  to  reach  a  Eurostrategic  balance  risks  the 
very  thing  that  it  is  alleged  to  solve,  namely,  a  decoupling  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces  from  Europe.  I  believe  that  U.S.  forces  are  coupled 
into  the  European  security  situation  by  the  NATO  Treaty,  by  the 
existence  of  the  alliance,  by  the  military  structure,  by  the  joint 
planning  of  SACEUR  and  targeting  by  SACEUR  of  nuclear  targets 
along  with  our  own  strategic  integrated  operations  plan,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  way  it  has  to  be,  because  there  is  no  way  in  my 
view  that  Europe,  can  by  itself,  offset  the  massive  Soviet  strategic 
capability. 

To  try  to  draw  a  separate  balance  is  to  suggest  that  there  could 
be  a  massive  exchange  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  that  would 
not  involve  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  realistic. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  Brown.  Or  the  Soviet  Union.  You  know,  I  think  the 
Europeans,  east  and  west,  sometimes  worry  that  there  could  be  a 
nuclear  war  that  destroys  them  but  leaves  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  untouched.  The  U.S.  strategic  thinkers  and  per- 
haps Soviet  strategic  thinkers,  too,  sometimes  may  feel  that  the 
Europeans  would  contemplate  a  war  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  destroy  each  other  and  Europe  remains 
untouched. 

I  think  those  are  both  fantasies. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  note,  we  conclude  the  hearing.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

[Secretary  Brown's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  fiscal  year  1980  Defense  budget  and  our  military  posture  in  the  context 
of  the  SALT  II  Ratification  hearings.  The  Defense  budget  is  the  concrete  and 
immediate  expression  of  our  defense  policies  and  programs.  It  provides  the  basis  for 
our  national  defense  capabilities  during  the  near  future. 

Arms  control  is  but  one  side,  albeit  an  important  one,  of  the  national  security 
coin.  Q^uite  understandably,  therefore,  these  SALT  II  ratification  hearings  have  now 
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turned  also  to  a  broader  consideration  of  both  the  arms  control  aspects  and  the 
defense  policy  and  program  aspects  of  our  National  Security  Policy.  Defense  budgets 
and  our  arms  control  policy  can  be  best  understood  in  a  context  that  involves  them 
both.  In  turn,  the  overall  national  security  policy  of  the  United  States  can  be 
properly  evaluated  only  in  the  context  of  the  policies  and  programs  of  our  allies,  the 
national  security  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  and  the  challenges 
posed  by  our  adversaries.  Further,  we  must  not  only  consider  these  "strategic"  or 
international  factors  in  our  defense  planning  but  also  the  "structural"  or  domestic 
context  of  our  decisions.  That  context  includes  our  domestic  strengths  like  technol- 
ogy and  skilled  manpower  and  our  domestic  constraints  such  as  inflation,  energy 
and  competing  budgetary  priorities. 

As  you  know,  the  President  announced  last  week  that  he  intends  to  meet  the 
mutual  commitment  of  the  Alliance  to  a  3  percent  real  increase  in  defense  spending 
annually  by  submitting  a  $2.7  billion  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget. 
This  amendment  is  required  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  inflation  has  exceeded 
the  estimates  which  were  built  into  the  fiscal  year  1980  defense  budget  in  such 
areas  as  higher  fuel  costs,  caused  by  the  OPEC  decision  to  raise  prices,  depot 
maintenance  cost  increases,  transportation  of  goods,  and  more  adverse  foreign  ex- 
change rates.  All  of  these  changes  have  already  occurred  and  the  increased  costs  are 
certain.  Increased  fuel  costs  alone  account  for  nearly  one  third  of  the  $2.7  billion 
dollar  amendment.  These  developments  could  not  appropriately  have  been  included 
in  the  budget  when  it  was  presented  to  Congress  in  January.  Although  these  cost 
increases  are  unpleasant,  they  must  be  met  by  budgetary  increases  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  our  commitment  to  a  3  percent  annual  real  increase  in 
defense  spending. 

Meeting  this  commitment  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  our  national  security. 
For  the  past  15  years,  Soviet  spending  on  military  forces  has  been  increasing 
steadily,  while  our  own  has  actually  declined  during  that  period.  With  our  allies,  we 
have  pledged  to  reverse  the  trend,  and  instead  make  modest,  but  sustained  and 
significant  increases  in  our  spending.  As  I  will  explain  in  more  detail  in  the  balance 
of  my  statement,  that  increase,  coupled  with  the  efforts  of  our  allies  and  with  a 
more  efficient  allocation  of  our  spending,  will  enable  us  to  continue  to  meet  our 
objectives,  not  just  in  strategic  forces  and  NATO,  but  in  the  Pacific  and  worldwide. 
If  we  fail  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities,  other  allies — virtually  all  of  whom  face 
problems  of  inflation  and  competing  demands  for  funds  no  less  pressing  than  our 
own — will  be  far  less  likely  to  meet  the  goal.  Our  efforts  to  get  our  allies  to  do  their 
part  will  be  fatally  undermined  if  we,  as  leaders  of  the  Alliance,  don't  meet  the  3 
percent  ourselves. 

Today  I  would  like  to  outline  to  you  the  rationale  behind  our  goal  of  that  three 
percent  real  increase  in  defense  spending.  As  is  often  the  case,  some  members  of 
this  Committee  and  other  members  of  Congress  and  the  public  would  prefer  larger 
increases.  There  are  others  who  believe  that  out  proposal  is  excessive.  My  own 
judgment  is  that  in  this  case  the  correct  choice  at  this  time  falls  in  the  middle  and 
that  3  percent  is  a  proper  figure  at  this  time,  not  because  there  is  some  great  magic 
in  that  number,  but  because  the  programs  that  such  a  real  growth  rate  will  finance 
are  adequate  to  meet  our  objectives  and  arrest  the  dangerous  trends  we  see. 

THE  SOVIET  CHALLENGE 

The  Soviet  Union  is  certainly  our  largest  and  most  formidable  competitor  on  the 
international  scene.  It  is  the  only  nation  which  can  threaten  the  very  survival  of 
the  United  States  and  our  vital  Allies  in  Europe,  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Comparative  defense  spending  is  only  one  indication  of  overall  strength.  By  most 
measures  the  United  States  is  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world.  No  other  country — 
certainly  not  the  Soviet  Union — can  compete  with  us  in  economic  power,  political 
stability,  technological  capability,  or  appeal  as  to  way  of  life  and  international 
policies.  But  military  power  is  important.  In  the  light  of  Soviet  military  power,  we 
must  look  at  the  relative  trends  in  United  States  and  Soviet  military  spending.  If 
we  measure  our  recent  defense  spending  against  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  we  find 
the  trends  disturbing.  Soviet  defense  spending  has  increased  steadily  each  year  for 
more  than  15  years.  As  the  Soviet  gross  national  product  has  grown,  so  has  its 
defense  effort,  which  has  remained  a  roughly  constant  percentage  of  that  GNP. 
While  the  exact  size  of  the  Soviet  defense  budget  is  hard  to  measure  precisely,  we 
know  it  would  cost  the  United  States  45  percent  more  than  our  present  budget  to  do 
what  the  Soviet  military  establishment  is  doing  this  year. 

Most  fundamentally,  the  trend  of  continued  real  growth  is  unmistakable.  Soviet 
spending  has  not  responded  to  United  States  restraint.  When  we  built,  they  built; 
when  we  cut  back  on  our  spending,  they  continued  to  build. 
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The  discrepancy  in  our  efforts  is  disturbing,  even  more  in^-terms  of  investment 
than  in  annual  operating  costs.  Indeed  in  many  areas  the  United  States  has  been 
living  on  past  investments.  For  instance,  in  the  strategic  forces  area  the  Soviets 
have  been  outspending  us  two  or  three  to  one  over  the  past  decade  and  have  as  a 
result  effectively  reached  a  level  of  overall  parity.  A  reasonable  worldwide  balance 
still  exists  because  of  our  past  efforts,  but  unless  we  act  as  the  program  provides  to 
increase  our  efforts,  the  difference  in  current  effort  would  soon  be  reflected  in  an 
unacceptable  imbalance.  In  order  to  maintain  essential  equivalence  in  the  strategic 
area  we  must  have  a  judicious  increase  in  spending,  even  with  SALT  II.  If  SALT  II 
does  not  come  into  effect,  significantly  larger  increases  in  spending  would  be 
needed,   with   no   increase   in   security  and   perhaps  dangerous  increases   in   risk. 

Our  task  is  to  maintain  a  balance,  reflecting  our  objectives,  priorities,  and  advan- 
tages—not to  duplicate  Soviet  forces.  We  need  not,  therefore,  indeed  we  must  not, 
simply  try  to  match  the  Soviets  dollars  for  rubles,  tank  for  tank,  man  for  man. 
What  we  must  do  is  deploy  the  forces  that  will  allow  us  to  maintain  a  countervail- 
ing strategy  and  capability  to  prevent  the  Soviets— or  any  other  adversary  in  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  world— from  jeopardizing  our  vital  interests  or  those  of  our 
allies.  The  security  needs  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
symmetrical.  Our  naval  power  projection  and  sea  lane  protection  costs,  for  example, 
have  little  counterpart  in  Soviet  military  spending,  just  as  the  Soviet  strategic  air 
defense  or  border  defense  costs  have  little  in  ours.  Consequently,  we  cannot  con- 
clude from  the  differences  in  United  States  and  Soviet  defense  spending  what  the 
level  of  our  defense  spending  should  be. 

What  does  determine  our  defense  budget  needs  is  the  cost  of  those  programs 
needed  to  meet  our  national  security  objectives  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
threats  posed  to  those  objectives  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  adversaries.  In 
judging  those  needs  we  must  take  into  account  contributions  of  (as  well  as  responsi- 
bilities to)  our  allies  and  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  threat  by  arms  control 
agreements.  Moreover,  we  must  come  to  a  judgment  as  to  the  degree  to  which  we 
must  rely  on  defense  programs  to  meet  our  national  security  objectives  as  opposed 
to  political  or  economic  means. 

The  United  States  is  not  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
alone.  Our  European  and  Asian  allies  make  a  major  contribution  to  our  security  as 
we  do  to  theirs.  Our  NATO  allies,  for  example,  provide  over  90  percent  of  NATO's 
in-place  peacetime  ground  forces  and  75  percent  of  NATO's  in-place  tactical  air. 
Moreover,  in  real  terms,  NATO  Europe's  total  defense  spending  has  risen  signifi- 
cantly in  the  years  since  1970,  while  ours  fell.  We  have  taken  the  military  potential 
of  our  allies  into  account  in  determining  the  size  of  the  fiscal  year  1980  defense 
budget,  and  in  setting  forth  our  commitment  to  3  percent  real  annual  increases. 

Our  assessment  of  the  various  considerations  which  I  have  outlined  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  program  we  proposed  and  a  3-percent  real  annual  growth  in 
defense  spending  to  fund  it  is  the  proper  amount  to  be  devoted  to  defense  programs 
in  support  of  our  national  security  objectives.  I  would  like  now  to  review  briefly  the 
rationale  for  each  major  area  of  defense  responsibility  and  outline  how  we  propose 
to  use  the  funds  in  the  defense  budget  to  meet  the  challenges  that  we  face. 

I  want  to  begin  by  reiterating  that  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget,  including  the 
amendment  announced  last  week  by  the  President,  provides  for  a  real  rate  of 
spending  growth  for  fiscal  year  1980  of  3  percent  after  full  allowance  for  inflation. 
In  fiscal  year  1981  we  plan  for  a  similar  real  increase.  That  budget  is  still  being 
developed,  so  that  it  would  be  premature  to  go  beyond  noting  that  it  will  continue 
the  broad  thrust  of  our  defense  program  and  to  support  our  mutual  commitment  to 
our  allies.  These  increases  are  required  to  meet  our  defense  needs.  They  are  not  a 
concession  or  a  trade  to  win  approval  for  SALT. 

STRATEGIC   FORCES 

As  outlined  in  my  Defense  Report  of  last  January,  our  strategic  objectives  are: 
Deterrence;  stability — both  crisis  and  arms  control;  and  essential  equivalence. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings  we  have  outlined  the  various  programs  we  have 
underway  to  continue  to  meet  these,  our  highest  priority  objectives.  Dr.  Perry  has 
recently  testified  on  how  the  deployment  of  the  MX  missile  in  a  survivable  basing 
mode  fits  into  our  strategic  force  plans.  We  are  also  improving  our  air  breathing 
(bomber  and  ALCM)  forces  and  our  SLBM  force.  As  to  the  air-breathing  leg  of  the 
triad,  we  are  advancing  in  the  development  of  air  launched  cruise  missiles.  The 
competitive  fiyoff  between  two  versions  of  the  air-launched  cruise  missile  (ALCM)  is 
in  progress,  and  our  first  B-52  ALCM  squadron  will  come  on  line  in  1983.  By  1985, 
80  percent  of  our  B-52Gs  will  be  ALCM  equipped,  and  the  remainder  soon  thereaf- 
ter. Finally,  a  new  Cruise  Missile  Carrier  aircraft  is  planned  to  be  ready  by  1987— or 
even  earlier  should  the  need  arise.  The  first  of  our  new  and  more  capable  Trident  I 
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submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles  will  be  deployed  next  year.  The  following  year 
our  first  24  tube  Trident  submarine  will  join  the  service.  It  will  be  followed  by  one 
SSBN  annually  through  1983  and  two  boats  every  three  years  thereafter. 

The  first  priority  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States  is  to  insure  that  no  nation 
will  be  tempted  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  us,  our  military  forces  wherever 
they  might  be,  or  against  our  allies  or  other  countries  whose  security  is  important 
to  us,  and  to  ensure  that  our  nuclear  capability  contributes  to  our  security  and  that 
of  our  allies  from  other  forces  or  threats  against  our  interests. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  deterrence  and  stability  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  has  adopted  both  a  strategic  policy  of  essential  equivalence  or  rough 
parity  between  the  strategic  forces,  and  a  countervailing  strategy  involving  the 
acquisition  of  the  forces  needed  to  deny  the  Soviets  achievement  of  any  of  their 
national  objectives  they  might  seek  through  nuclear  attack,  or  to  deny  them  any 
gain  in  that  direction  without  offsetting  losses.  Essential  equivalence  is  intended  to 
deny  the  Soviet  Union  any  political  or  military  advantage  that  might  be  derived 
from  perceptions  of  relative  capabilities  or  the  actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
President  Carter  has  already  indicated  that  the  spending  on  strategic  systems  will 
be  boosted  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  defense  budget.  The  modernization  programs  in 
this  and  next  year's  defense  budget  are  designed  to  maintain  the  reliability,  surviva- 
bility, and  defense  penetration  capabilities  of  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces  and 
our  corresponding  command/control/communications  capabilities,  and  will  insure 
that  their  contribution  to  stability  and  credible  deterrence  remains  undiminished 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  principal  threats  which  potentially  could  upset  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  nuclear  balance.  The  first  is  unrestrained  nuclear  competition  which 
would  result  in  vastly  increased  defense  budgets  and  continuing  insecurity.  SALT  II, 
which  is  now  pending  before  you,  will  permit  us  to  maintain  the  nuclear  balance  at 
lower  levels,  with  both  sides  limited  to  fewer  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
than  the  Soviets  could  deploy  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement.  Let  me  emphasize 
also  that  SALT  will  in  no  way  hinder  our  efforts  to  maintain  essential  equivalence 
or  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  forces  necessary  for  our  defense  needs. 

A  particular  threat  to  U.S.  strategic  policies  is  the  growing  vulnerability  of  U.S. 
ICBMs  in  the  early  to  mid-1980s.  This  vulnerability  is  the  product  of  the  expansion 
and  modernization  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force.  The  Administration  proposes  to 
counter  the  growing  vulnerability  of  our  land-based  systems  through  both  arms 
control  and  strategic  programs.  On  the  one  hand,  SALT  II  will  limit  the  extent  of 
the  threat  to  U.S.  land-based  systems.  On  the  other,  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
proceed  with  the  full-scale  engineering  development  and  deployment  of  the  MX  in  a 
mobile  basing  mode.  The  MX  will  have  an  initial  operational  capability  in  1986,  and 
be  fully  operational  three  years  later.  It  will  insure  that  an  adequate  number  of  our 
ICBMs  would  survive  a  Soviet  preemptive  attack. 

Another  challenge  we  face  is  the  need  to  modernize  some  of  our  aging  systems.  In 
addition  to  MX,  we  are  modernizing  both  the  submarine  and  airbreathing  legs  of 
our  Triad. 

I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  point  to  address  specifically  a  false  dichotoniy 
presented  by  some  critics  of  our  strategic  programs  in  general  and  SALT  II  in 
particular.  They  pose  a  scenario  in  the  early  to  mid-1980s  when  the  theoretical 
vulnerability  of  our  land-based  ICBMs  will  put  us  in  a  position  to  be  blackmailed. 
The  claim  is  that  a  nuclear  attack  on  our  ICBMs  by  a  small  number  of  highly 
accurate  MIRVed  Soviet  ICBMs  would  present  the  President  with  a  dilemma  of 
surrender  or  the  equivalent  of  suicide  because,  the  U.S.  would  be  left  with  no  active 
response  but  to  devastate  Soviet  cities  and  thereby  assure  our  own  devastation. 
In  connection  with  this  issue,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  vulnerability  of  our 
ICBMs  is  not  equivalent  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  or  of  our  deterrent.  In 
particular,  even  after  a  hypothetical  loss  of  virtually  all  of  our  ICBMs,  we  would  not 
face  the  supposed  dilemma  of  surrender  by  inaction  or  unleashing  an  all-out  attack 
on  Soviet  cities,  our  own  cities  hostage  to  a  Soviet  counter  attack.  The  problem  of 
ICBM  vulnerability  is  real  and  requires  solution,  but  the  crisis  of  deterrence  fore- 
cast by  the  purveyors  of  such  a  false  dilemma  is  imagined.  Even  under  the  most 
pessimistic  scenario,  the  United  States  would  have  several  thousand  surviving  war- 
heads including  our  remaining  submarine,  bomber  and  cruise  missile,  and  even  our 
depleted  ICBM  force.  These  would  allow  us  a  number  of  counter-military,  counter- 
industrial  and  urban  options,  not  just  a  massive  attack  on  population  centers.  We 
could,  for  instance,  target  remaining  Soviet  strategic  forces,  theater  nuclear  and 
conventional  military  targets,  and  selected  industrial  and  control  targets  in  reprisal 
and  still  have  sufficient  warheads  in  reserve  to  deter  a  counter-city  exchange. 
As  to  the  political  or  psychological  impact  of  the  Soviets  being  relatively  more 
capable  for  a  period  of  several  years  of  threatening  one  leg  of  our  triad  than  we  are 
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o(  theirs,  1  think  this  has  been  exaggerated.  First,  we  are  and  will  be  increasing  our 
capability  in  the  other  two  legs  of  our  strategic  triad.  Second,  we  will  have  signifi- 
cant and  growing  capability  against  that  element  of  their  force. 

In  terms  of  the  political  impact  of  ICBM  vulnerability,  I  would  agree  that  percep- 
tions count.  But  because  perceptions  count,  a  program  to  achieve  a  future  capability 
is  also  of  political  significance,  not  only  an  actual  in-place  capability.  For  instance, 
in  large  measure  our  estimate  of  our  ICBM  vulnerability  is  based  on  calculations  of 
308  SS-18s  with  10  RVs  each.  Yet  the  Soviets  have  just  begun  deploying  the  10  RV 
version  of  the  SS-18  and  still  have  some  100  SS-9  silos  left  to  convert  to  SS-18s.  A 
significant  portion  of  their  308  "heavy"  ICBMs  are  single  RV  SS-9s  and  the  vast 
majority  are  now  SS-9s  and  single  RV  SS-18s.  Yet  we  rightly  pay  great  attention  to 
their  projected  future  capabilitv.  Because  the  ALCM,  the  Trident,  and  now  the  MX 
programs  are  real  ones,  we  will  benefit  from  some  of  the  same  anticipatory  effect. 

In  sum,  with  SALT  we  can  meet  strategic  objectives,  and  we  have  the  programs  to 
do  it.  Without  SALT  we  face  increased  uncertainties,  increased  risks  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  increased  costs. 

NATO 

The  NATO  alliance  shares  the  common  objective  of  maintaining  sufficient  mili- 
tary strength  to  deter  aggression  and,  should  it  be  necessary,  of  being  able  success- 
fully to  defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Alliance.  The  adequacy  of  NATO's 
capabilities  to  accomplish  these  goals  must  be  evaluated  in  light  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  this  does  not  mean  NATO  forces  have  to  mirror  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  in  size  or  composition.  It  would  be  too  simplistic  to  judge  whether 
NATO's  defenses  are  sound  in  terms  of  equipment  and  spending  statistics  alone. 
Nevertheless,  the  continued  modernization  and  expansion  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
must  be  a  matter  of  concern. 

The  conventional  balance  in  Europe. — Over  the  last  ten  years,  Soviet  and  non- 
Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  forces  have  grown  in  size  and  improved  qualitatively.  Approxi- 
matelv  150,000  men  have  been  added  in  the  last  decade  to  the  Soviet  forces  sta- 
tionecf  in  Eastern  Europe,  including  the  70,000  men  and  five  divisions  deployed  in 
Czechoslovakia  since  1968.  During  this  same  period,  the  traditional  Pact  lead  in 
tanks  has  widened  and  the  Soviets  now  have  some  45,000  medium  tanks  dedicated 
to  the  NATO  area.  Although  there  has  only  been  a  slight  increase  in  numbers  of 
their  tactical  aircraft  since  1973,  most  of  the  Soviet  frontal  aviation  fighters  and 
fighter  bomber  forces  are  models  which  have  been  introduced  since  1970.  They  have 
significantly  improved  radius  of  action,  avionics  and  support  systems,  ordnance,  and 
reconnaissance  sensors.  Soviet  military  doctrine  continues  to  emphasize  the  virtues 
of  cover,  deception,  and  surprise.  Soviet  tactics  stress  overwhelming  firepower, 
shock,  and  rapid  offensive  movement.  The  qualitative  and  quantitative  changes  in 
Warsaw  Pact  capabilities  make  it  increasingly  likely  that  the  Pact  could  bridge  the 
gap  between  doctrine  and  practice. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  build-up,  however,  has  now  had  a  bracing  effect  on  NATO.  The 
defense  plans  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  alliance — if  they  are  fully  implement- 
ed—promise to  offset,  and  indeed  to  overshadow,  the  Warsaw  Pact's  gains.  In  1978 
the  NATO  heads  of  government  adopted  a  Long  Term  Defense  Plan  with  more  than 
120  specific  measures  to  improve  NATO's  conventional  forces.  This  decision  was 
paralleled  by  agreem.ent  on  a  common  aim  of  an  annual  real  increase  of  3  percent 
in  the  defense  spending  of  each  member  nation.  By  and  large,  the  NATO  countries 
have  honored  this  pledge.  In  fiscal  year  1978-79  defense  spending  of  the  other 
NATO  states  averaged  an  increase  of  2.9  percent. 

The  LTDP  provides  across  the  board  improvements  in  NATO  capabilities.  Among 
the  most  important  initiatives  are  plans  significantly  to  improve  NATO's  ability  to 
respond  to  a  short  warning  attack.  Specific  programs  to  increase  NATO  readiness 
include  increasing  the  number  of  tanks  in  Europe,  improving  NATO  anti-armor 
units,  modernizing  and  increasing  holdings  of  air  to  surface  weapons,  improving 
NATO  defenses  against  chemical  warfare,  and  increasing  NATO  capabilities  to 
upload  ammunition  at  short  notice. 

U.S.  efforts  have  proceeded  in  tandem  with  the  LTDP.  In  the  last  two  years,  we 
have  added  47,000  anti-tank  guided  missiles  to  our  NATO  inventory,  have  begun 
upgrading  our  M-60  tanks,  have  introduced  more  helicopters,  and  have  added  two 
more  artillery  battalion  equivalents  to  those  already  in  Europe.  U.S.  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Western  Europe  have  increased  by  9,500  since  early  1975.  The  current  five 
year  defense  plan  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  3,900  XM-1  tanks  and  3,400 
armored  personnel  carriers  by  the  mid-80s. 

A  second  LTDP  objective  is  to  upgrade  NATO's  capability  for  rapid  and  effective 
reinforcement  of  Allied  Command  Europe  through  early  reinforcement  and  rapid 
mobilization.  Central  to  this  effort  is  the  U.S.  commitment  to  double  by  1984  and 
triple  by  1986  (as  compared  with  the  present  rate)  its  ground  reinforcement  rate  in 
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the  first  ten  days  after  mobilization,  by  pre-positioning  equipment  in  Europe.  We 
are  also  funding  programs  which,  by  1985,  will  result  in  a  50  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  U.S.  based  Air  Force  tactical  aircraft  that  can  start  deploying  to  Europe 
on  two  days  notice. 

As  a  result  of  U.S./allied  force  improvement  programs  and  the  LTDP,  NATO  will 
significantly  strengthen  its  conventional  forces  over  the  next  few  years,  especially 
its  ground  and  air  forces  in  the  Central  Region.  The  Warsaw  Pact  also  will  continue 
to  improve  its  forces,  but  present  trends  suggest  that  if  NATO's  current  programs 
are  fully  funded,  the  Alliance  should  make  a  net  military  gain  by  the  mid-1980s. 
The  primary  reason  for  the  net  gain  is  that  NATO's  programmed  dual-effort  of 
modernizing  its  forces  and  accelerating  the  ability  rapidly  to  deploy  U.S.  reinforce- 
ments to  Europe  more  than  offsets  Warsaw  Pact  improvements,  which  derive  from 
modernization  alone. 

However,  full  implementation  of  our  defense  programs  is  a  fundamental  requisite 
for  a  net  gain.  In  this  respect,  failure  to  approve  the  full  3  percent  increase  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  defense  budget  would  undermine  the  momentum  behind  the  LTDP. 
Should  the  U.S.  default,  the  other  NATO  countries  can  be  expected  to  follow  suit.  If 
NATO  falls  short  in  its  force  enhancement  effort,  the  result  will  be  at  best  no 
improvement  in  an  uncomfortable  military  balance.  A  more  likely  result  is  a  serious 
deterioration  in  the  Alliance's  security. 

Theater  nuclear  forces.— NATO  is  also  taking  steps  to  improve  both  its  battlefield 
and  longer-range  theater  nuclear  weapon  systems.  NATO's  TNF  policies  are  de- 
signed to  provide  a  credible  deterrent  both  to  theater  nuclear  and  to  overwhelming 
conventional  attack.  These  policies  require  that  our  theater  nuclear  forces  be  diver- 
sified so  that  they  can  pose  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  response  to  any  level  of  Warsaw 
Pact  aggression,  and  sufficiently  survivable  so  that  they  do  not  invite  a  Soviet 
preemptive  attack. 

For  at  least  20  years  the  Soviets  have  maintained  a  nuclear  threat  pointed  at 
Western  Europe  with  their  SS-4  and  SS-5  ballistic  missiles  and  their  medium  range 
BADGER  bombers.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  improved  and 
expanded  its  theater  nuclear  forces.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  potentially 
dangerous  improvement  in  Soviet  long-range  theater  nuclear  forces  has  been  the 
deployment  of  the  Backfire  bomber  and  the  mobile,  MIRVed  SS-20  IRBM.  In 
response,  we  and  our  NATO  allies  are  engaged  in  a  number  of  TNF  modernization 
and  improvement  efforts  which  will  offset  the  Soviet  advances. 

Both  to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  the  long-range  Soviet  TNF  and  to  ensure  that 
the  Soviets  do  not  perceive  a  gap  in  NATO's  range  of  response  and  escalatory 
capabilities,  NATO  is  engaged  in  a  major  review  of  its  own  long  range  TNF  systems 
and  of  possible  arms  control  approaches  involving  TNF.  Extensive  examinations  and 
consultations  on  force  sizing,  basing  and  other  issues  are  entering  their  final  stages, 
and  we  are  aiming  at  Alliance  decisions  on  modernization  and  arms  control  by  the 
year's  end.  The  U.S.  strongly  supports  these  efforts  to  strengthen  NATO's  defense 
posture  and  security.  The  leaders  of  the  NATO  nations  whose  support  for  this  effort 
is  central  to  a  decision  by  the  alliance  to  move  forward  on  LR'TNF  modernization 
have  made  it  clear  that  failure  to  ratify  SALT  II  would  have  a  grave,  and  probably 
fatal,  effect  on  those  modernization  plans.  Candidate  systems  for  modernization 
include  ground  launched  cruise  missiles  and  the  PERSHING  II  ballistic  missiles. 
Both  systems  are  mobile  (and  therefore  survivable),  have  high  probabilities  of  pene- 
trating to  their  targets,  and  are  extremely  accurate. 

We  are  also  in  the  process  of  modernizing  our  short  and  medium  range  systems 
by  introducing  weapons  which  provide  improved  range  and  accuracy,  greater  flexi- 
bility, and  enhanced  safety  and  security.  The  aggregate  result  of  these  improve- 
ments should  enhance  the  credibility  of  NATO's  flexible  response  strategy  in  Soviet 
eyes,  strengthen  deterrence,  and  increase  NATO's  capabilities  to  respond  to  Soviet 
aggression. 

Before  turning  to  other  areas  of  the  world  I  want  to  speak  directly  about  the 
credibility  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  defense  of  Europe.  To  put  this  issue  in 
historical  perspective,  I  would  note  that  it  is  a  concern  that  has  surfaced  periodical- 
ly in  our  relations  with  our  Allies.  It  arose  after  WWII  during  the  period  of  the 
Greek  Crisis,  the  Czech  coup  and  Berlin  blockade.  We  responded  with  Point  4,  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  It  arose  again  after  the  Soviet  atomic 
explosion  of  1949  and  the  Korean  invasion  and  we  responded  with  the  creation  of 
the  integrated  military  structure — SHAPE — and  the  basing  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in 
Europe.  It  arose  in  the  mid  1950s  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  thermonuclear  capability 
and  long  range  bomber  developments  and  we  responded  with  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  dual-key  nuclear  systems  under  programs  of  cooperation.  It  arose  during 
the  missile  gap  and  1961  Berlin  crisis  and  we  responded  with  the  commitment  of 
Polaris  and  later  Poseidon  warheads  to  SACEUR,  the  adoption  of  MC-14/3  and  the 
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creation  of  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  issue 
has  come  up  again  as  the  Soviets  have  begun  to  attain  strategic  parity.  We  are 
responding  again,  not  only  with  the  LTDP  and  TNF  modernization  efforts  but  with 
the  increased  vigor  of  our  own  strategic  programs. 

But  even  as  we  consider  our  responses,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  part  of 
the  questioning  of  our  credibility  is  unnecessary  handwringing  that  rests  on  the 
false  dilemma  I  discussed  earlier.  We  would  not,  as  I  have  stressed  earlier,  be  faced 
with  a  cruel  choice  where  the  only  possible  way  of  using  our  strategic  forces  for  the 
defense  of  Europe  would  be  by  a  massive  attack  on  Soviet  cities,  virtually  assuring 
the  destruction  of  our  own  nation.  Our  strategic— and  theater— nuclear  forces  and 
our  conventional  capability  are  and  will  remain  (as  they  must)  regardless  of  the 
circumstances  of  an  attack  capable  of  defeating  the  purposes  of  the  attack  or 
inflicting  damage  out  of  proportion  to  the  gains  to  be  expected  and  therefore 
capable  of  deterring  an  attack.  This  is  the  essence  of  flexible  response  and  of  a 
countervailing  strategy.  . 

Let  me  state  quite  clearly  for  all  to  hear— including  those  in  Europe  and  this 
country  who  should  know  better  but  still  tend  to  question  our  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  Europe:  the  United  States  is  committed  to  the  security  and  integrity  of 
Western  Europe  not  only  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Europe  but  because  it  is  in 
the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States.  This  has  been  the  fundamental  bedrock  of 
U.S.  national  security  policy  since  at  least  1947  and  arguably  since  1917.  This  is  our 
policy  because  any  threat  to  Western  Europe  is  a  threat  not  only  to  our  cultural 
and  intellectual  roots  but  a  vital  threat  to  our  economic,  political  and  military 
security.  This  has  been  our  policy.  It  is  our  policy. 

And  we  have  and  will  continue  to  have  the  military  means  to  secure  that 
objective.  In  particular,  the  commitment  of  U.S.  central  strategic  forces  to  NATO 
security  remains  valid.  President  Carter  reaffirmed  that  commitment  early  in  his 
administration: 

"Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  The  U.S.  is  prepared  to  use  all  the  forces 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  NATO  areas."  Parity  has  not  changed  the  validity 
of  that  commitment.  It  has  never  been  a  commitment  free  of  risk,  and  ever  since 
the  Soviet  Union  acquired  substantial  and  survivable  nuclear  forces,  those  risks 
have  been  great  indeed.  Not  for  decades  has  America's  commitment  to  Europe 
depended  on— or  enjoyed  the  luxury  of— an  ability  to  limit  to  low  levels  the  damage 
to  the  U.S.  from  an  all-out  Soviet  attack. 

It  is  a  grim  but  inescapable  aspect  of  nuclear  reality  that  in  the  nuclear  era 
deterrence  depends  much  more  on  our  ability  to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  impose 
losses  on  an  enemy  as  on  our  ability  to  limit  damage  to  ourselves.  There  are,  of 
course,  great  uncertainties  about  what  would  happen  if  nuclear  weapons  were  used. 
No  one  can  be  confident  in  his  predictions  how  a  nuclear  exchange  would  evolve. 
Indeed,  this  uncertainty,  coupled  with  the  horrible  results  sure  to  follow  from 
maximum  escalation,  is  an  essential  element  of  deterrence. 

However,  U.S.  nuclear  forces,  with  parity  as  before  parity,  do  more  than  drama- 
tize the  risk  of  uncontrolled  escalation.  They  can  impose  costs  on  the  Soviets  in 
excess  of  any  possible  gains  on  their  part  from  aggression.  With  increasing  numbers 
of  warheads,  the  U.S.  will  have  an  increasing  capability  for  flexible  responses 
against  a  wide  variety  of  target  sets.  Such  counterattacks  could  destroy  both  mili- 
tary and  economic  targets  of  very  high  value  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  would  still  leave 
the  U.S.  with  sufficient  forces  to  deter  or  execute  an  ultimate  massive  urban 
industrial  exchange  in  such  a  hypothetical  scenario.  The  objective  of  having  the 
capability  to  impose  very  high  costs  on  the  Soviets,  if  necessary,  while  seeking  to 
continue  to  control  escalation,  has  been  for  many  years  the  central  role  of  U.S. 
central  strategic  forces  in  the  NATO  doctrine  of  flexible  response.  It  remains  so, 
even  as  we  all  recognize  that  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  nuclear  war  would  not 
escalate  to  a  general  exchange  fatal  to  both  sides. 

The  inherent  and  growing  flexibility  of  U.S.  forces  will  continue  to  present  the 
Soviets  with  the  prospect  of  losses  outweighing  their  gains  in  a  wide  range  of  levels 
of  attack.  Therefore,  even  before  the  Minuteman  vulnerability  problem  is  solved  by 
the  M-X  deployment  in  its  survivable  basing  mode,  the  flexible  response  doctrine 
and  the  commitment  of  U.S.  central  strategic  forces  to  NATO  defense  remain 
viable. 

Attention  to  the  capability  of  U.S.  forces  to  destroy  military  targets  is  not  a  shift 
in  our  strategy  but  a  further,  continuing  process  of  implementing  that  strategy 
effectively.  U.S.  forces  have  always  had  substantial  counter  military  capability  as 
well  as  a  counter  urban  industrial  capability.  We  have  always  regarded  it  as 
important  in  case  of  a  war  to  be  able  to  target  the  forces  that  could  do  damage  to 
the  United  States  and  our  allies.  We  have  done  this  even  while  we  have  recognized 
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that  it  is  not  possible  for  either  side  to  destroy  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  forces  of  the 
other  side  that  could  inflict  massive  damage. 

This  attention  to  military  targets  does  not  contradict  or  weaken  deterrence.  It 
supports  and  strengthens  it.  It  is,  we  think,  important  as  a  matter  of  deterrence,  to 
be  able  to  target  not  only  urban  industrial  targets  but  also  military  targets  that  are 
valuable  to  our  potential  adversaries.  The  prospective  loss  of  those  potential  mili- 
tary targets,  as  well  as  urban  industrial  damage,  may  well  serve  to  deter  a  war. 

RAPID   DEVELOPMENT   FORCES    (RDF) 

Although  a  NATO/PACT  conflict  is  the  most  serious  contingency  which  the  U.S. 
must  plan  for,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  U.S.  will  find  its  interests  challenged  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  either  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  some  other  power  of 
circumstance.  The  disruption  of  oil  supplies  caused  in  part  by  the  turmoil  in  Iran 
was  a  vivid  reminder  of  how  U.S.  interests  can  be  jeopardized  by  events  in  the  third 
world.  The  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Asia  remain  areas  of  potential  conflict.  The 
U.S.  must  maintain  the  capability  to  dispatch  appropriate  forces  to  remote  places  in 
support  of  our  friends  and  allies.  As  has  been  the  case  since  1969,  our  policy  is  to 
maintain  sufficient  general  purpose  forces  in  conjunction  with  our  allies  so  that  we 
can  deal  simultaneously  with  one  major  contingency  (of  the  magnitude  that  could 
arise  in  Central  Europe)  and  one  lesser  contingency. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  programmatic  and  planning  effort  to  enhance  U.S.  capabili- 
ties to  rapidly  deploy  forces  to  distant  parts  of  the  world,  the  details  of  which  I  will 
be  discussing  later.  The  first  step  in  this  effort  has  been  to  identify  units  which  are 
not  earmarked  or  assigned  for  early  deployment  in  the  event  of  a  NATO  contingen- 
cy for  use  as  rapid  deployment  forces.  Our  goal  is  to  have  forces  available  which  can 
be  used  to  respond  to  a  limited  contingency  or  send  to  a  second  theater  during  a 
NATO  war  without  degrading  NATO  defenses. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  correct  a  popular  misconception.  We  do  not  intend  to 
set  up  a  rapid  deployment  force  as  a  separate  unit  of  a  given  size.  Instead  we  will 
have  rapid  deployment  forces  which  would  be  available  for  use  in  limited  contingen- 
cies. The  forces  designated  for  rapid  deployment  would  constitute  a  reservoir  from 
which  a  specific  force  would  be  drawn  and  tailored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
contingency  at  hand.  The  army  component,  for  example,  could  range  from  a  platoon 
of  rangers  up  to  a  multi-division  corps,  numbering  over  100,000  men  with  support- 
ing units.  The  army  elements  would  operate  in  conjunction  with  air  force,  marine, 
and  naval  elements  as  appropriate. 

As  part  of  the  RDF  concept,  we  plan  to  program  support  units  and  supplies  to 
enable  our  limited  contingency  forces  to  operate  for  extended  periods  in  austere 
environments. 

As  the  name  implies,  rapid  response  is  likely  to  be  crucial  in  a  limited  contingen- 
cy. The  defense  budget,  therefore,  gives  a  high  priority  to  improving  U.S.  mobility 
forces. 

ASIA 

Asia,  like  Western  Europe,  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  United  States.  Our  defense 
policies  are  designed  to  preserve  regional  stability  in  Asia,  to  deter  aggression  in 
Korea,  and  to  protect  U.S.  interests  and  the  interests  of  our  allies  in  the  event  of 
aggression. 

In  recent  years  Soviet  forces  in  Asia  have  greatly  expanded.  In  1965  the  Soviets 
had  20  divisions  and  210  fighter/attack  aircraft  in  the  region.  Today  there  are  well 
over  40  divisions  and  more  than  1,000  fighter/attack  aircraft.  Since  1976  the  Soviet 
Pacific  Fleet  has  received  additional  surface  combatants  to  include  the  MINSK  (a 
KIEV  class  aircraft  carrier),  the  IVAN  ROGOV  (an  amphibious  assault  transport) 
and  several  nuclear  submarines. 

Events,  however  have  strengthened  the  U.S.  position  in  Asia.  We  have  gained 
significant  advantages  from  normalization  of  our  relations  with  the  Peoples'  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Specifically,  the  ending  of  our  confrontation  with  Beijing  has  freed  U.S. 
resources  and  provided  us  greater  flexibility  in  our  global  planning.  Beijing  also 
supports  a  strong  NATO  and  no  longer  seeks  to  undermine  the  U.S.-Japanese 
defense  relationship. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  strengthened  our  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Although  the  North  Korean  Order  of  Battle  was  revised  upwards,  I  must 
note  that  this  was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  increase  in  North  Korean  forces. 
Rather,  as  a  result  of  better  analysis  of  intelligence  data,  we  uncovered  trends  that 
were  overlooked  in  the  early  and  mid-1970s.  South  Korean  capabilities  are  also 
increasing.  The  share  of  GNP  which  they  devote  to  national  defense  rose  from 
roughly  four  percent  in  the  early  1970s  to  almost  7  percent  in  1977.  For  our  part. 
President  Carter  has  placed  further  withdrawals  of  U.S.  combat  forces  in  abeyance, 
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and  we  have  stren^hened  our  air  forces  in  Korea  by  deploying  an  additional  F-4 
squadron  from  CONUS  last  November. 

U.S.-Japanses  security  relations  are  probably  better  now  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Japanese  attitudes  toward  defense  matters  have  also  changed,  in  part  because 
of  a  growing  awareness  of  the  increases  in  Soviet  military  capabilities  in  the  region. 
There  is  a  growing  public  acceptance  of  the  need  for  the  Japanese  Self-Defense 
Forces  and  the  U.S. -Japanese  Security  Treaty. 

The  U.S.  has  honored  its  pledge  of  over  a  year  ago  that  it  would  maintain  its 
military  strength  in  Asia.  We  will  continue  to  maintain  significant  forces  in  the 
Western  Pacific  to  include  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  (whose  deployment  plans  will 
be  considered  again  in  1981),  10  squadrons  of  land-based  fighter/attack  aircraft,  the 
Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force  including  its  organic  air  wing  on  Okinawa,  and  the 
20  to  25  naval  combatants  of  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

THE    NAVAL   BALANCE 

Historically,  the  U.S.  Navy's  two  basic  functions  have  been  sea  control  and  power 
projection.  The  ability  to  perform  these  functions  is  a  requirement  if  the  United 
States  is  to  utilize  the  seas  to  support  its  national  policies  and  to  defeat  the  forces  of 
any  nation  that  would  seek  to  deny  such  use. 

U.S.  defense  policy  is  to  utilize  sea  control  and  power  projection  to:  (1)  maintain 
the  sea  lines  of  communication  (SLOCs)  to  Europe;  (2)  protect  other  essential  SLOCs; 
Ci)  support  allied  forces  on  the  flanks  of  NATO;  and  (4)  support  allied  forces  in  the 
Western  Pacific  or  other  areas  of  the  world.  In  short,  we  must  be  able  to  exercise 
maritime  superiority  wherever  and  whenever  we  are  required  to  do  so.  The  chal- 
lenge to  our  ability  to  do  this  emanates  from  our  most  formidable  potential  adver- 
sary— the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  past  we  have  seen  the  Soviet  navy  grow  in  size.  However,  since  the  mid- 
1970s,  the  Soviet  naval  challenge  has  taken  on  new  forms  with  an  emphasis  on 
qualitative  improvements.  Only  two  years  ago  the  Soviet  submarine  force  (including 
its  cruise  missile  capability)  was  the  principal  naval  threat  to  U.S.  interests.  Howev- 
er, the  growing  force  of  cruise  missile  capable  BACKFIRE  bombers  assigned  to 
Soviet  naval  air  forces  is  becoming  a  serious  threat  to  our  naval  forces,  as  I  reported 
in  January  of  this  year. 

For  the  future,  we  see  the  Soviet  naval  challenge  continuing  to  increase — greater 
numbers  of  BACKFIRES,  improved  Soviet  submarines  and  the  emergence  of  Soviet 
V/STOL  aircraft  carriers  such  as  the  KIEV  and  MINSK. 

We  have  designed  our  defense  program  in  conjunction  with  those  of  our  allies  to 
meet  these  challenges  and  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  basic  strategy  of  maintain- 
ing sea  control  in  areas  important  to  our  security,  in  the  face  of  these  threats. 

We  are  building  the  AEGIS  equipped  guided  missile  destroyers,  DDG-47s,  to 
enable  our  battle  groups  to  withstand  the  BACKFIRE  cruise  missile  threat  while 
carrying  out  their  mission  of  sea  control.  AEGIS  provides  us  with  a  major  improve- 
ment in  defense  capability;  one  DDG-47  can  handle  many  times  as  many  cruise 
missiles  as  our  current  guided  missile  ships.  We  are  in  turn  facing  the  Soviets  with 
a  cruise  missile  threat  that  will  concern  them,  through  the  deployment  of  our 
HARPOON  anti-ship  missiles  and  the  development  of  the  new  TOMAHAWK  mis- 
siles. These  systems  are  not  only  capable  of  being  launched  from  surface  ships,  but 
already,  in  the  case  of  HARPOON,  are  being  provided  to  our  P-3  aircraft  and  our 
SSNs.  The  deployment  of  HARPOON  will  vastly  increase  our  threat  to  Soviet  ships. 
By  the  end  of  the  program  period  we  plan  to  have  HARPOON  deployed  on  a  large 
number  of  surface,  subsurface  and  air  platforms,  enabling  us  to  threaten  Soviet 
ships  on  millions  of  square  miles  of  the  ocean's  surface. 

We  have  taken  steps,  including  the  request  for  a  new  aircraft  carrier  in  the  1980 
budget  request,  to  maintain  our  sea-based  air  capabilities.  The  maintenance  of  12 
deployable  aircraft  carriers  with  their  modernized  air  wings  and  associated  escorts 
presents  the  Soviets  with  their  greatest  challenge  at  sea— their  need  to  counter  the 
U.S.  power  projection  capability. 

A  second  response  to  the  Soviet  naval  challenge  is  our  effective  anti-submarine 
warfare  capability.  We  maintain  a  half  dozen  different  ASW  systems  for  use  in  a 
complementary  manner.  In  the  event  of  war,  Soviet  submarines  would  have  to  run 
a  gauntlet  of  barrier,  area  and  point  defense  systems  on  their  way  to  interdict  or 
attack  our  forces  and  again  as  they  returned  to  port.  Numerous"  DOD  studies- 
including  several  done  by  the  Navy— indicate  the  cumulative  impact  of  our  ASW 
systems,  and  those  of  our  allies,  to  be  capable  of  countering  the  Soviet  submarine 
threat,  though  perhaps  after  a  costly  battle  of  some  weeks  or  months. 

We  are  continuing  to  utilize  our  technological  edge  in  ASW  as  we  program 
Surveillance  Towed  Array  Sensor  Systems  (SURTASS)  which  will  be  employed  by 
our  new  TAGOS  ships  and  greatly  increase  our  detection  capabilities.  Our  Tactical 
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Towed  Array  Sonar  (TACTAS)  will  provide  our  ASW  KNOX-class  frigates  and  963- 
class  destroyers  with  greatly  improved  long  range  detection  capabilities.  Comple- 
mentary to  these  systems  is  our  procurement  of  the  LAMPS  MK  III  helicopters 
which  will  enable  our  surface  ships  to  exploit  their  long  range  detections  with 
weapons  deliveries  at  extended  ranges.  The  continued  development  and  procure- 
ment of  our  CAPTOR  mine  will  provide  yet  another  threat  to  Soviet  submarines  as 
they  attempt  to  egress  through  natural  choke  points  such  as  the  GIUK  gap.  The 
continued  procurement  of  our  attack  submarines  and  the  future  development  of  a 
new,  cheaper,  but  effective  class  of  SSNs  in  the  mid-1980s  also  assures  us  that  we 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  any  challenge  the  Soviets  may  present  on  the  high  seas. 

CONCLUSION 

I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  consideration  of  SALT  II  has  been  the  occasion  of  the 
first  in-depth  post- Vietnam  review  of  American  defense  policy  and  programs.  The 
fiscal  year  1977  defense  budget  that  the  Congress  approved  in  1976 — President 
Ford's  last — when  the  first  real  increase  in  non-Vietnam  defense  budget  authority 
in  over  a  decade  occurred,  showed  signs  of  an  emerging  view  that  more  needed  to  be 
done  in  defense.  The  trend  of  increased  real  defense  spending  after  a  decade  of 
decline  has  been  made  clear  under  President  Carter  in  three  successive  budgets. 

In  part,  this  is  a  recognition  of  the  increased  Soviet  threat.  In  part,  it  is  in 
response  to  needs  left  unfilled  during  the  anti-defense  aftermath  of  Vietnam.  In  this 
sense,  I  believe  this  budget  debate  in  the  context  of  SALT  II  is  a  healthy  sign  for  the 
vitality  of  our  nation  and  its  democratic  process.  I  believe  that  the  3  percent 
proposed  by  the  President  provides  the  proper  balance  between  what  our  defense 
contribution  to  our  national  security  objectives  should  be  and  what  is  prudent  in 
terms  of  keeping  up  our  economic  and  international  political  strength  and  meeting 
our  other  pressing  needs.  To  do  more  would  risk  adding  to  inflation  and  undercut- 
ting the  emerging  consensus  for  a  defense  effort.  To  do  less  would  not  only  threaten 
essential  U.S.  programs  but  also  undermine  the  entire  NATO  LTDP  effort.  If  SALT 
is  rejected  we  may  face  a  cruel  choice  between  spending  even  more  on  strategic 
forces  and  risking  the  former  effects  or  cutting  into  conventional  forces  to  fund 
strategic  programs  and  precipitating  the  latter.  I  therefore  strongly  urge  you  both 
to  support  the  3  percent  real  annual  growth  of  President  Carter's  defense  program 
and  speedily  to  ratify  SALT  II.  With  both  of  these  together  we  can  satisfy  our 
national  security  objectives  in  the  face  of  real  Soviet  and  other  challenges  in  the 
years  ahead.  Unless  we  achieve  both,  we  will  face  cruel  choices  and  increasingly 
dangerous  difficulties  in  the  early  1980s. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:10  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  9:30  a.m.,  September  21,  1979.] 
[Additional  questions  and  answers  follow:] 

DOD's  Responses  to  Additional  Questions  for  the  Record 

Question  1.  Secretary  Brown,  in  July  you  testified  before  this  Committee  that  U.S. 
strategic  objectives  require  us  to  maintain  adequate  deterrence  of  and  strategic 
equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union.  How  do  these  objectives  translate  into  criteria 
for  the  size  and  characteristics  of  our  strategic  force  programs?  For  example,  if  the 
Soviets  construct  500  additional  ICBM  launchers  in  the  absence  of  SALT  II  limits, 
how  does  that  affect  the  decisions  we  make  on  M-X,  Trident,  or  cruise  missiles? 

Answer.  We  seek  to  maintain  essential  equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  match  the  Soviets  in  every  static  measure  of  strength 
or  every  type  of  system,  but  rather  that  our  strategic  forces,  taken  as  a  whole, 
should  be  just  as  effective  as  their  strategic  forces,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  we 
should  be  able  to  deny  them  any  significant  advantage  (as  perceived  by  them)  in 
initiating  any  kind  of  nuclear  war.  If  the  Soviets  build  500  additional  ICBM  launch- 
ers, we  would  probably  have  to  increase  the  number  of  shelters  we  plan  for  M-X,  in 
order  to  maintain  its  survivability.  We  would  also  want  to  increase  our  offensive 
capability  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  essential  equivalence  in  light  of  the  500 
additional  Soviet  launchers,  some  of  which  would  likely  be  MIRVed.  This  could  be 
done,  for  example  by  buying  more  M-X  missiles,  or  by  increasing  our  ALCM  force, 
or  by  improving  the  accuracy  and  warhead  size  on  our  SLBM's.  The  net  result 
would  be  that  both  sides  would  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  and  neither  would  be 
militarily  better  off. 

Question  2.  Mr.  Nitze  has  said  that  he  doesn't  believe  that  the  Soviets  would  build 
up  to  the  force  levels  the  Administration  projects  without  SALT.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  this  statement  and  tell  us  on  what  basis  these  U.S.  projections  of  Soviet 
forces  are  made?  How  much  uncertainty  is  there  in  our  estimates  of  the  1985  forces? 
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Is  the  uncertainty  so  large  that  our  programs  would  be  significantly  increased 
without  SALT  to  hedge  against  this  uncertainty? 

Answer.  Intelligence  community  projections  of  Soviet  strategic  forces  reflect  the 
analyses  and  judgments  of  experts  who  monitor  these  forces  full  time.  These  projec- 
tions are  based  on  available  evidence  and  on  differing  assumptions  of  level  of  effort, 
technical  success,  economic  impact,  policy  decisions,  and  outcomes  of  the  SALT 
negotiating  process.  These  projections  are  checked  against  historical  precedent  and 
other  limiting  factors — demonstrated  conversion  and  deployment  rate,  proportion  of 
force  offline  at  any  given  time,  materials,  and  warhead  fabrication  capability.  There 
are,  of  course,  uncertainties  in  these  projections,  particularly  for  the  later  years  in 
the  "no-SALT"  environment.  These  uncertainties  largely  result  from  uncertainty 
about  future  relations  betv/een  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  in  the  absence  of  a  SALT  II 
Treaty.  The  state  of  relations  between  the  two  countries  may  influence  significantly 
the  pace  of  Soviet  technological  progress  and  system  deployment  rates. 

To  reflect  this  uncertainty,  the  intelligence  community  projects  several  Soviet 
strategic  force  compositions  under  the  "no-SALT"  environment. 

[Deleted.] 

Question  J.  President  Carter  made  the  3  percent  commitment  to  NATO  in  the 
spring  of  1977  and  reaffirmed  it  in  the  spring  of  1978.  Does  this  commitment  pertain 
to  total  obligational  authority,  or  outlays?  What  part  of  the  defense  budget  is 
included?  U.S.  forces  earmarked  for  NATO?  Or  the  total  U.S.  defense  budget?  How 
far  into  the  future  does  this  commitment  extend? 

Answer.  NATO  interprets  the  3  percent  as  applying  to  each  nation's  total  defense 
spending  and  will  measure  progress  on  this  basis.  This  is  not  unreasonable,  since 
almost  everything  in  the  DOD  budget  does  support  our  NATO  commitment  in  one 
way  or  another. 

For  measuring  performance  on  the  3  percent  goal,  the  Alliance  uses  outlays 
adjusted  to  conform  to  an  agreed  NATO  definition  that  specifies  exactly  what  is  to 
be  included  in  total  defense  spending.  This  insures  a  higher  degree  of  comparability 
than  could  be  achieved  using  any  other  available  data.  Among  other  things  the 
NATO  definition  includes  active  and  reserve  pay  and  allowances  and  military 
pensions.  No  other  NATO  nation  uses  TOA,  so  it  is  more  appropriate  for  the  NATO 
definition  to  be  based  on  outlays. 

As  established  by  NATO  Ministerial  Guidance  of  May  1979,  the  3  percent  goal 
applies  to  the  current  NATO  planning  period,  which  extends  through  1986.  NATO 
resource  guidance  is  examined  and  reissued  every  two  years;  it  will  again  be 
examined  by  NATO  Ministers  in  the  spring  of  1981. 

Question  4-  How  is  this  real  increase  being  allocated  among  the  Services  and 
between  strategic  and  conventional  forces?  Do  you  foresee  this  pattern  continuing 
into  the  1980's?  What  increases  in  specific  programs  are  planned? 

Answer.  Tentatively,  there  will  be  roughly  equal  percentage  increases  in  the 
budgets  of  each  Service.  Strategic  offensive  force  programs  will  be  increased  by 
more  than  other  elements,  but  since  strategic  offensive  forces  consume  only  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  budget,  general  purpose  forces  will  also  grow 
substantially.  The  growth  in  strategic  spending  will  help  modernize  all  three  legs  of 
our  Triad:  ALCM's,  Trident  submarines.  Trident  I  missiles,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
bill  for  M-X  will  be  paid  for  in  this  period.  Theater  nuclear  forces  will  be  modern- 
ized, assuming  favorable  Alliance  action.  On  the  conventional  side,  new  tanks  and 
infantry  fighting  vehicles  for  the  Army,  more  air-  and  sea-lift,  new  Aegis-equipped 
surface  ships  and  new  attack  submarines  will  all  contribute  to  marked  increases  in 
our  military  strength. 

Question  5.  Has  the  Administration  studied  the  effect  of  continued  3  percent 
annual  defense  spending  increases  on  inflation  or  employment?  Is  there  any  signifi- 
cant effect?  Would  there  be  any  significant  effect  if  the  annual  real  increases  were  4 
percent,  or  5  percent? 

Answer.  Variations  of  3  percent,  4  percent,  or  5  percent  increases  in  real  growth 
in  Defense  spending  will  not  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  inflation  and  employ- 
ment over  the  next  five  years.  Defense  spending  is  no  longer  the  dominant  factor  it 
once  was  in  the  economy.  DOD  expenditures  in  1980  are  estimated  at  4.9  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP).  A  Defense  budget  topline  to  cover  anticipated 
inflation  and  project  3  percent  annual  real  growth  for  the  next  five-year  period 
would  continue  at  about  4.9  points  of  most  recently  projected  GNP. 

With  respect  to  employment,  direct  hire  personnel  in  the  National  Defense  sector 
of  the  economy  comprises  only  2.8  percent  of  the  U.S.  labor  force.  When  industry- 
related  employment  is  combined  with  direct  hire  employment,  the  percentage  in- 
creases to  4.7  percent  of  the  total  labor  force.  Changes  in  Defense  spending  of  the 
magnitude  under  discussion,  therefore,  would  not  significantly  affect  inflation  or 
employment  in  the  aggregate. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1979 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:35  a.m.,  in  room  318, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Pell,  Javits,  Percy,  and  Hayakawa. 

Senator  Pell.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  come  to 
order. 

OPENING  statement 

This  morning  the  committee  continues  to  receive  testimony  from 
public  witnesses  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Appearing  first  is  the 
Honorable  Fred  Ikle,  former  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  from  1973  until  1977.  This  Senator  has 
always  prided  himself  on  and  enjoyed  the  excellent  relations  that 
we  have  had  together. 

After  Dr.  Ikle,  we  will  hear  from  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr., 
former  Member  of  Congress. 

Then  there  will  be  a  presentation  by  representatives  of  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law. 

Dr.  Ikle,  I  understand  that  you  have  a  10-minute  statement  to 
present,  after  which  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  you  ques- 
tions. Dr.  Ikle,  welcome  to  this  committee  once  again. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRED  IKLE,  FORMER  DIRECTOR,  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.» 

Dr.  Ikle.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Hayakawa,  my  remarks  will  be 
first  on  the  general  context,  and  then  some  observations  on  the 
SALT  Treaty. 

As  to  the  context,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  long  debate  about  the 
new  SALT  Treaty  has  become  the  vortex  of  a  much  larger  debate, 
so  the  Senate  is  now  faced  with  a  double  responsibility.  Not  only 
has  it  been  asked  by  the  President  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
this  treaty,  but  it  is  also  expected  to  act  as  the  Nation's  jury  on 
contending  views  of  our  national  security  policy  and  on  conflicting 
interpretations  of  our  relations  with  Russia. 

This  puts  an  added  burden  both  on  the  Senate's  deliberations 
and  on  the  administration's  defense  of  the  treaty.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  administration  has  brought  this  enlargement  of  the  policy 
conflict  upon  itself.  It  was  not  necessary.  SALT  II  could  have  been 
presented  with  greater  modesty  as  to  its  purposes  and  accomplish- 
ments, with  greater  honesty  regarding  its  flaws. 


'  See  page  155  for  Dr.  Ikle's  prepared  statement. 
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It  was  not  necessary  for  the  administration  to  turn  the  SALT 
negotiations  into  such  an  all-consuming  enterprise,  to  which  a 
great  many  other  objectives  became  subordinated.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary, in  my  view,  for  the  administration  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
SALT   realism   and  objectivity  about  the  Soviet   military  threat. 

When  the  American  people  learn  that  the  Soviet  defense  spend- 
ing continues  to  increase  4  to  5  percent  each  year  with  or  without 
SALT,  and  that  the  Soviets  are  spending  three  times  as  much  as 
we  are  on  strategic  arms,  with  or  without  SALT,  then  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  the  American  people  to  argue,  as  the  administration 
does,  that  rejection  of  SALT  II  would  bring  about  a  new  arms  race. 
And  when,  despite  these  assessments  by  our  intelligence  communi- 
ty, our  Commander-in-Chief  says  that  "in  nuclear  weapons"  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "accepted  the  concept  of 
equivalency,"  when  the  American  people  are  told  by  their  Presi- 
dent that  the  Soviets  accepted  equivalence,  although  they  are 
spending  three  times  more  on  these  weapons  than  we,  when  such 
contradictions  occur,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  creates  a  groundswell  of 
anxiety  about  the  philosophy  that  seems  to  drive  our  SALT  policy, 
anxiety  about  the  realism  and  sense  of  direction  of  our  national 
security  policy  that  is  now  spilling  over  into  these  hearings. 

The  Senate  is  therefore  confronted  not  only  with  the  question  of 
amending  this  treaty,  but  with  the  larger  task  of  amending  our 
security  policy  and  amending  the  administration's  interpretation  of 
the  threat  to  our  Nation. 

It  is  not  convincing  to  the  American  people  to  argue  that  SALT 
II  is  needed  in  order  to  continue  the  SALT  process,  because  during 
the  10  years  or  so  while  we  negotiated  SALT,  we  have  witnessed  a 
massive  strategic  buildup  by  our  adversary,  a  buildup  that  will 
continue  during  the  lifetime  of  SALT  II  essentially  unabated. 

The  Russians,  of  course,  knew  all  along  that  we  had  been  cutting 
back  our  strategic  budgets  and  curtailing  many  of  our  weapons 
programs  in  anticipation  that  they  would  exercise  similar  re- 
straint. Yet,  we  witnessed  in  this  very  period  of  our  self-imposed 
strategic  restraint  a  vast  transformation  in  the  global  military 
balance,  a  transformation  second  in  this  century  only  to  that  of  the 
1930's. 

We  have  been  had,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  been  had  by  the 
SALT  process.  Hence,  what  we  must  now  do  is  to  redirect  this 
process  fundamentally,  not,  as  the  Carter  administration  argues, 
continue  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee,  let  me  now  turn 
to  some  brief  comments  on  certain  contentious  issues  of  the  treaty, 
and  on  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  dealing  with  them. 

First,  on  the  question  of  inequality.  The  treaty  does  indeed  con- 
tain certain  inequalities  favoring  the  Soviet  Union.  These  must  be 
rectified.  One  such  inequality  discussed  widely  in  this  committee  is 
the  fact  of  the  heavy  missile  launchers.  I  shall  not  elaborate  on  it 
any  longer  because  you  have  heard  about  it.  This  fact  is  important 
neither  because  we  would  want  such  large  missiles — we  do  not — 
nor  because  eliminating  these  missiles  would  solve  our  ICBM  vul- 
nerability problem.  It  would  only  alleviate  it.  The  inequality  is 
important  because  we  must  begin  now  to  get  rid  of  the  large 
missiles,  if  SALT  III  is  to  lead  to  the  major  reductions  that  the 
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administration  hopes  for.  We  were  rebuffed  at  least  twice  in  our 
efforts  to  begin  to  reduce  these  missiles. 

Now,  today,  7  years  after  the  beginning  of  SALT  I,  if  we  again 
accepted  the  Soviet  contention  that  these  missiles  must  not  be 
reduced,  we  would  create  an  enormous  obstacle  for  SALT  IIL  As  a 
justification  for  this  inequality,  administration  spokesmen  have 
offered  the  argument  that  it  was  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  Soviets 
dropping  their  demand  that  U.S.  aircraft  overseas  and  French  and 
British  nuclear  arms  be  counted  in  SALT,  but  then  again,  we  are 
given  the  same  argument  to  justify  the  omission  of  the  Backfire. 

I  want  to  examine  the  merit  of  this  argument,  because  you  have 
heard  it  many,  many  times.  Now,  it  is  true  that  a  large  number  of 
highly  destructive  nuclear  offensive  arms  of  less  than  interconti- 
nental range  are  not  covered  by  SALT,  but  it  is  false  to  argue  that 
in  an  agreement  covering  this  coming  period,  the  Soviet  Union 
therefore  has  a  legitimate  claim  for  compensation  in  intercontinen- 
tal arms. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  all  these  medium-range  arms 
were  included,  it  is  the  United  States  and  our  allies  who  would 
have  a  claim  for  massive  compensation.  The  ratio  in  medium-range 
ballistic  missiles  is  more  than  5  to  1  in  Russia's  favor.  The  ratio  in 
medium-range  bombers  is  again  5  to  1  in  favor  of  Russia.  The  ratio 
for  nuclear  capable  combat  aircraft  is  roughly  IVa  to  1  in  favor  of 
Russia.  So,  evidently,  those  who  argue  that  the  Soviets  made  a 
concession  by  leaving  out  allied  nuclear  arms  and  U.S.  forward- 
based  aircraft  must  have  a  peculiar  counting  rule  in  mind:  such 
arms  are  to  be  counted  only  if  they  can  travel  from  Britain, 
France,  and  China  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  not  if  they  travel  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Next  I  want  to  make  a  point  regarding  the  written  statement  on 
the  Backfire  that  President  Brezhnev  handed  to  President  Carter. 
The  problem  I  have  in  mind  is  not  the  fact  that  this  statement  is 
outside  the  treaty.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  minor  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  members  of  this  committee  favor  a 
reservation  to  the  treaty  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  statements 
regarding  the  Backfire  are  legally  binding.  Now,  for  the  production 
limit  on  the  Backfire,  such  a  reservation  would  express  our  deter- 
mination to  insist  on  compliance,  and  this  may  be  useful;  but  for 
the  alleged  capabilities  of  the  Backfire,  the  Senate  reservation 
would  create  an  awkward  problem.  The  Soviet  assertions  as  to 
these  capabilities,  according  to  our  best  intelligence,  are  deceptive. 
To  put  it  less  diplomatically,  they  contain  lies. 

Brezhnev's  statement  says  the  Soviet  side  does  not  intend  to  give 
this  airplane  the  capability  of  operating  at  intercontinental  dis- 
tances, yet  the  Backfire,  according  to  our  best  estimates,  already 
has  such  a  capability. 

Now,  we  cannot  make  the  Russians  keep  a  promise  that  is  al- 
ready contrary  to  fact.  The  Soviets  may  not  intend  now  to  prepare 
the  Backfire  for  missions  against  the  United  States,  but  they  are 
deceptive  in  stating  that  the  aircraft  does  not  have  the  necessary 
radius  of  action. 

I  believe,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Senate  should  keep  a 
clear  distance  from  this  statement  to  avoid  becoming  accomplices 
in  Soviet  deception. 
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My  next  point  relates  to  the  protocol  and  to  the  precedent  it 
tends  to  set  for  hobbling  our  ground-  and  sea-based  cruise  missiles. 
Now,  the  precedent  is  not  legally  binding  beyond  the  duration  of 
the  protocol,  but  even  though  it  may  be  surmountable  in  Geneva,  it 
may  have  an  impact  in  Washington. 

The  cruise  missile  programs  prohibited  by  the  protocol  will  have 
rough  going  with  the  Budget  Bureau  and  perhaps  with  Congress. 

Here  again,  a  solution  has  been  suggested.  Several  Senators  have 
suggested  that  the  Senate  should  adopt  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  protocol  should  not  be  extended  without  Senate  consent. 
With  greatest  respect  for  those  who  make  this  suggestion,  I  fear 
such  a  resolution  or  reservation  cannot  solve  the  problem. 

Why?  We  must  recall  that  there  is  already  a  law  on  the  books 
that  would  impose  a  requirement  for  congressional  approval  of 
such  an  extension,  yet  this  law  has  been  violated  or  circumvented 
by  the  Carter  administration  on  at  least  two  occasions.  The  two 
circumventions  of  the  law  are:  One,  the  extension  of  the  SALT 
Interim  Agreement  without  congressional  approval;  and  two,  the 
indefinite  acceptance  of  the  limitations  of  the  threshold  test  ban, 
the  treaty  on  which  the  Carter  administration  halted  the  Senate 
ratification  process. 

The  excuse  of  the  White  House  for  these  violations  of  section  33 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  has  been  that  both 
sides  were  abiding  by  these  limits  voluntarily,  and  that  the  negoti- 
ated arms  control  obligations  that  the  administration  assumed 
were  nonbinding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  using  precisely  the  same  argument  this 
administration  could  indefinitely  extend  the  limits  of  the  protocol 
without  congressional  approval.  Why  bother  to  reenact  into  law 
what  Congress  has  already  enacted? 

My  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  concerns  the  problem  of  verifica- 
tion. To  be  brief,  I  just  want  to  stress  one  aspect  here.  I  am 
troubled  by  the  presentation  of  this  problem.  I  am  troubled  by  the 
position  the  administration  has  taken  on  this  issue.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  have  been  preferable  to  level  with  Congress  and  the  public 
and  to  admit  that  this  treaty  has  many  provisions  which  can  easily 
be  verified,  some  provisions  that  are  very  difficult  to  verify,  and 
some  that  cannot  be  verified  at  all.  The  range  limit  for  cruise 
missiles,  for  example,  is  not  verifiable  at  all.  A  few  years  hence, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  deploys  new  cruise  missiles  on  aircraft  or 
ships,  they  can  claim  their  range  is  less  than  600  kilometers,  and 
hence  that  they  do  not  count  in  SALT,  and  our  intelligence  com- 
munity cannot  count  on  observing  anything  that  would  tell  us  the 
true  range. 

Now,  perhaps  it  would  not  matter  so  much  if  our  Navy  were 
outgunned,  even  in  conventional  cruise  missiles,  in  the  next 
decade.  It  seems  to  me  what  surely  does  matter  is  the  honesty  of 
our  intelligence  community.  How  will  our  intelligence  officers  tes- 
tify before  you  in  a  few  years  hence  on  the  range  of  new  Soviet 
cruise  missiles?  Will  they  admit  that  they  cannot  find  out,  thus 
contradicting  what  the  President  and  other  senior  officials  told  the 
country  during  this  ratification  debate,  and  what  will  this  do  to  the 
credibility  of  our  Government? 
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Would  it  not  be  better  to  avoid  deceptive  statements  now  so  that 
no  one  has  to  cover  up  later  on? 

Let  me  conclude  my  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  my 
view,  the  treaty  before  you  clearly  has  several  desirable  features, 
and  many  of  its  details  have  been  negotiated  with  meticulous  care. 
One  would  expect  this  from  an  effort  on  which  so  many  dedicated 
and  capable  Americans  have  spent  so  many  years.  But  this  treaty 
in  its  present  form  also  has  some  fatal  flaws. 

Hence,  I  fully  agree  with  those  Senators  who  have  taken  the 
position  that  this  treaty  must  be  amended  to  repair  its  major 
defects,  indeed,  that  such  amendments  are  required  to  prevent  a 
dangerous  crisis  in  followon  negotiations.  If  there  is  total  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  either  the  administration  or  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  these  necessary  changes,  we  must  not  accept  a  seriously 
flawed  treaty  out  of  fear.  Nor  should  we  use  this  flawed  treaty  as  a 
platform  from  which  to  launch  the  badly  needed  improvements  in 
our  military  capabilities.  To  the  American  people  such  a  tactic 
would  seem  confusing,  if  not  deceptive. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Ikle.  It  seems  like  old 
times  having  you  here  with  us. 

SUPPORT  FOR  SALT  I  TREATY 

In  the  position  that  you  held  previously  as  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  you  must  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  SALT  process.  In  this  regard,  I  wonder,  sir,  if 
you  would  have  supported  SALT  I  if  it  were  before  the  Senate 
today.  As  you  know,  SALT  I  also  put  in  inequalities,  in  that  the 
Soviets  had  a  larger  number  of  heavy  missiles. 

Dr.  Ikle.  Knowing  now  what  we  know  about  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Soviet  military  programs,  and  the  speed  of  building  up 
their  strategic  forces,  we  probably  would  not  go  for  the  SALT  I 
Treaty.  What  we  had  at  that  time  was  a  hope  that  this  would  be  a 
turning  point  in  the  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even 
though  there  were  inequalities,  that  these  would  be  overcome  in 
later  negotiations. 

Of  course,  to  some  extent  they  were  with  the  Vladivostok  agree- 
ment, except  with  some  residual  ones  discussed  in  this  committee. 

Senator  Pell.  When  in  your  view  was  the  turning  point,  when 
you  had  the  change  in  view  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  development 
of  strategic  missiles? 

Dr.  Ikle.  There  was  no  sharp  date.  Senator,  but  I  would  say  it 
came  in  about  1974,  1975,  or  1976.  There  was  still  hope  in  those 
years  that  if  we  moved  ahead  with  our  programs,  there  would  be 
enough  of  an  inducement  for  us  and  the  Russians  to  converge  on  a 
more  adequate  treaty  within  1  year  or  2. 

REDIRECTION    OF   SALT   PROCESS 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  if  you  knew  this  in  1974  or  1975,  and  were  in 
office  through  1976,  what  was  done  in  that  period  of  time  to  redi- 
rect the  SALT  process? 

Dr.  Ikle.  One  thing  the  Ford  administration  did  was  to  start 
certain  arms  programs  to  provide  more  of  an  incentive  for  the 
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Soviet  Union  to  agree  on  meaningful  reductions  and  limitations, 
such  as  the  B-1,  the  M-X  program,  the  cruise-missile  program, 
which,  as  you  have  been  told  by  many  witnesses,  have  since  been 
canceled  or  slowed  down. 

Second,  we  also  maintained  a  position  on  some  of  the  issues 
which  have  been  much  discussed  here  which  would  have  created 
fewer  problems  for  an  agreement. 

Senator  Pell.  I  must  say,  there  is  one  thought  in  your  statement 
with  which  I  find  myself  very  much  in  agreement.  This  is  that  we 
have  promoted  the  SALT  agreement  into  being  a  far  more  signifi- 
cant and  important  agreement  than  it  really  is.  I  think  the  Joint 
Chiefs  expressed  it  correctly  when  they  said  that  it  is  a  small  but 
useful  step  in  the  direction  we  seek  to  go.  We  are  interested  in 
SALT  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  I  think  the  opponents  of  SALT  have 
made  it  into  a  big  boogeyman,  and  the  supporters  of  it  have  made 
it  also  into  a  be-all  and  end-all  of  our  international  objectives. 

I  think  if  we  could  cool  it  a  little  bit,  it  would  get  more  into 
perspective,  but  unfortunately,  it  has  been  promoted  in  those  ways, 
and  we  are  faced  with  this  fact. 

From  your  viewpoint,  would  you  like  to  see  the  treaty  rejected  in 
its  present  form  rather  than  approved?  That  is  how  I  interpret 
your  statement. 

Dr.  Ikle.  I  would  like  us  to  make  a  serious  effort,  which  would 
take  some  time,  to  change  the  treaty  through  further  negotiation 
and  renegotiation.  There  is  really  no  great  urgency  to  nail  this 
down,  and  to  exacerbate  existing  conflicts  with  the  Soviet  Union  by 
some  hasty  action.  We  can  take  our  time.  We  can  reopen  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians — we  are  negotiating  with  them  on  many 
issues — to  see  whether  this  treaty  can  be  changed.  Then  we  can 
decide  about  its  approval.  Maybe  some  months  have  to  pass  before 
we  should  even  start  that  step. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  Dr.  Ikle,  you  held  a  very  responsible  position  in 
the  administration.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Javits.  How  many  years  were  you  administrator  of  this 
agency? 

Dr.  Ikle.  For  close  to  4  years.  Senator  Javits. 

implication  of  acceptance  out  of  fear 

Senator  Javits.  As  a  former  high  administration  official,  how 
would  you  like  it  if  the  implication  were  made  as  to  you  that  you 
make  in  your  statement,  "But  if  there  is  total  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  either  the  administration  or  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  these 
necessary  changes,  we  must  not  accept  a  seriously  flawed  treaty 
out  of  fear?"  Do  you  think  that  is  a  particularly  considerate  impli- 
cation to  make  as  to  those  who  may  favor  the  treaty?  Would  you 
like  that  if  you  were  the  head  of  this  agency  now? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Frankly,  Senator,  I  think  it  is.  It  is  addressed  to  all  of 
us,  you  and  me. 

Senator  Javits.  It  is  not  addressed  to  you. 

Dr.  Ikle.  It  is  addressed  to  me  also. 

Senator  Javits.  But  you  are  washing  your  hands  of  it. 
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Dr.  Ikle.  I  think  there  is  an  element  of  fear,  and  I  think  there 
should  be.  It  is  a  very  fearsome  world  in  which  we  live.  Somebody 
honestly  may  say  that  the  Soviet  arms  programs  are  so  dreadful 
that  we  must  do  as  best  as  we  can  by  compromising  through 
agreements,  and  I  think  he  has,  to  some  extent,  a  valid  point.  It  is 
a  very  fearsome  world.  I  have  fear  myself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  anybody.  I  think  anybody  who  is 
realistic  has  to  have  an  element  of  fear  in  looking  at  these  situa- 
tions. I  do  not  mean  cowardice.  I  mean  seriousness. 

Senator  Javits.  I  have  not  heard  that  expressed  by  anyone  here 
who  advocates  the  treaty  as  a  reason  for  the  treaty,  and  with  all 
respect  to  you,  I  think  it  is  an  implication  which  I  wish  you  had 
not  made,  in  honor  of  your  own  office.  However,  be  that  as  it  may, 
let  us  go  on. 

HOLDING   TREATY   UP   FOR   FURTHER   NEGOTIATION 

In  your  statement,  you  said  that  what  we  should  do  is  keep  the 
treaty  hung  up,  and  it  would  take  some  time  and  further  negotia- 
tion, and  I  believe  you  said  some  months.  What  assurance  do  you 
have  that  it  would  not  take  some  years?  After  all,  it  took  7  years  to 
negotiate  SALT  II.  What  can  you  tell  us  that  you  know  that  we 
don't  know  that  it  wouldn't  take  some  months,  but  that  it  would 
take  some  years,  or  that  it  could  be  done  at  all? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Certainly,  it  could  take  longer.  We  would  be  foolish  to 
predict  that  in  a  few  months  we  would  have  a  revised  agreement. 
But  by  making  a  more  prolonged  effort  and  redirecting  the  SALT 
process,  which  we  must  do  in  order  to  have  chances  of  future 
progress  in  arms  control,  I  think  in  the  long  run  we  will  have  more 
benefits  and  less  damage  than  if  we  tried  to  nail  this  down  right 
now  in  its  present  form  with  its  present  defects. 

rearmament   program    during   NEGOTIATING   PERIOD 

Senator  Javits.  Tell  me  what  you  would  do  if  you  headed  our 
Government  or  our  negotiating  team.  What  would  be  the  limit  on 
your  proposals  for  nuclear  arms  production,  if  any,  during  that 
negotiating  period?  Wouldn't  you  have  to  go  full  speed  ahead  in  a 
very  complete  nuclear  rearmament  program?  You  would  have  no 
guarantee  what  they  would  do.  We  would  both  go  the  limit, 
wouldn't  we? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Well,  this  gets  back  to  the  larger  picture,  and  maybe 
the  reference  to  the  element  of  fear  which  may  have  been  misun- 
derstood. Apprehension  might  have  been  a  better  word. 

The  fact  is,  as  reported  by  our  intelligence  community  publicly, 
the  Russians  are  spending  three  times,  not  3  percent  more,  but 
three  times  more  than  we  do  on  strategic  arms.  They  will  be 
spending  that,  more  or  less,  with  or  without  the  treaty.  Now,  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  should  triple  our  effort  with  or  without  the 
treaty,  but  we  face  the  fact  that,  with  or  without  the  treaty,  the 
Russians  will  move  faster  ahead  than  we  do  by  spending  three 
times  more. 

So,  we  will  have  a  widening  of  the  gap,  whether  or  not  we  have 
the  treaty  or  whether  we  increase  defense  spending  by  3  percent  or 
5  percent.  We  have  to  face  that  and  see  how,  given  our  constrained 
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economic  resources,  we  can  minimize  the  national  risks  that  this 
widening  gap  will  pose  for  us. 

MEASUREMENT   OF    PREPARATION    THROUGH    EXPENDITURES 

Senator  Javits.  Dr.  Ikle,  is  expenditure  the  only  standard  of  the 
efficacy  of  nuclear  armament  preparation?  Is  that  what  you  say? 
Do  you  say  that  if  they  spend  three  times  as  much,  they  are  three 
times  as  well  off?  I  have  seen  people  buy  gold-plated  Cadillacs 
instead  of  Fords.  They  get  you  there  just  as  well,  and  they  cost  not 
3  times  but  50  times  the  Ford.  So  what  does  that  prove? 

Dr.  Ikle.  You  are  quite  right,  Senator.  It  is  a  very  rough  measure 
of  the  effort  in  research  and  building  things  and  producing  things 
that  is  being  used.  There  are,  of  course,  many,  many  other  meas- 
ures, like  the  number  of  missiles,  warheads,  and  so  on,  but  by  and 
large,  all  of  these  other  measures  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
only  a  rough  aggregate  measure,  to  get  a  feel  for  the  overall 
picture. 

RATIOS   built   on    600   OLDER   MISSILES   AND   BOMBERS 

Senator  Javits.  I  note  with  interest  your  reference  in  your  state- 
ment, and  you  mentioned  it  in  your  colloquy,  to  600  older  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles,  and  then  to  600  older  medium-range  bomb- 
ers. That  600,  in  order  to  get  your  ratios,  is  added  to  a  much 
smaller  number  of  SS-20's  and  Backfires,  is  it  not?  In  other  words, 
to  get  the  ratio  of  5  to  1,  600  is  added  to  300,  so  that  is  what  makes 
your  ratio,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Not  quite,  Senator.  I  have  three  ratios  there  actually. 
One  are  the  ballistic  missiles,  some  600  old  ballistic  missiles  on  the 
Soviet  side,  and  an  estimated  200  or  so  are  new  SS-20's,  and  some 
cruise  missiles.  On  the  NATO  side,  there  are  no  ballistic  missiles  of 
medium  range  except  for  the  French,  and  the  British  SLBM's.  So 
you  get  a  rather  small  number  there,  and  the  French  and  British 
total  up,  and  that  gives  you  5  to  1. 

Now,  if  you  turn  to  medium-range  bombers,  we  have  the  F-111, 
and  the  classification  of  some  other  aircraft  on  our  side  is  difficult, 
and  they  have  some  600  old  ones  on  the  Soviet  side,  plus  the 
Backfire.  There  again,  you  get  about  a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

Then  you  look  at  smaller  combat  aircraft  on  the  Soviet  side. 
Fencer  and  Flogger,  and  on  our  side  F-4*s,  and  you  get  about  a 
ratio  of  1 V2  to  1  in  Soviet  favor. 

Senator  Javits.  I  have  heard  you  very  clearly,  but  isn't  it  a  fact 
that  in  order  to  get  your  ratio  of  5  to  1,  you  have  to  crank  in  the 
600  in  each  case  described  as  older,  medium-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  older,  medium-range  bombers?  If  you  drop  the  600,  then 
it  is  not  5  to  1,  it  may  be  2  to  1,  or  it  may  be  even.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  build  up  your  ratio,  you  have  thrown  in  600,  older, 
medium-range  equipment.  Isn't  it  necessary  to  analyze  what  older 
means? 

"Older"  can  be  completely  obsolescent  or  within  a  month  of  it,  or 
it  may  mean  pretty  good  performance,  but  you  ask  us  to  accept  it 
as  if  the  older  were  as  good  as  the  brandnew  by  giving  us  this 
staggering  ratio.  Isn't  that  true? 
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Dr.  Ikle.  Again,  we  have  a  rough  picture,  and  with  more  time  we 
could  look  at  new  and  old  aircraft  on  both  sides.  There  are,  of 
course,  old  ones  on  the  NATO  side,  too.  There  are  some  very  old 
aircraft.  The  British  are  agonizing  now  about  replacing  the  old 
Polaris  missile,  and  they  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  it  still  works. 

The  French  are  agonizing  about  whether  to  replace  their  old 
missiles.  Again,  to  do  a  detailed  comparison  would  take  a  great 
amount  of  statistical  work. 

RESERVATION    RESPECTING    EXTENSION    OF   PROTOCOL 

Senator  Javits.  The  last  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  was 
your  feeling  that  no  matter  what  we  wrote  in  the  way  of  a  reserva- 
tion respecting  the  protocol  and  its  extension,  either  by  action  or 
inaction  or  declaration  of  the  President,  we  can't  possibly  get  the 
administration  to  do  what  we  want.  Isn't  that  pretty  extreme?  We 
passed  the  original  section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  We  passed  it  and  we  can  unpass  it. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestion  as  to  how  we  could  lock  this  in  so 
that  the  President  could  not  extend  the  protocol  by  declaration  any 
better  than  a  reservation  which  will  say  so? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Not  really,  Senator.  Your  question  is  very  much  to  the 
point  of  my  own  concern.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  legislative 
branch  to  force  an  action,  as  distinct  from  stopping  an  action,  and 
while  there  would  be  no  legal  extension  of  the  protocol  under  the 
existing  prohibition  of  section  33  or  under  the  reservation  that  has 
been  discussed  in  this  committee,  while  there  would  be  no  legal 
extension,  the  de  facto  extension,  of  course,  might  be  carried  out  by 
an  administration,  if  it  so  desired,  by  just  not  going  ahead  with 
these  programs  and  by  informally  communicating  with  the  Rus- 
sians that  we  will  not  go  ahead  if  they  will  not  do  certain  things. 

Senator  Javits.  But  don't  you  assume  that  the  next  President  is 
going  to  be  like  the  current  President?  The  American  people  will 
elect  a  new  one  in  1980. 

Dr.  Ikle.  I  very  much  agree  with  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you  very  much. 

CARRY   OUT   TERMS   OF   SALT   II   WITHOUT   SENATE    RATIFICATION 

Senator  Pell.  Is  there  any  reason  why  if  the  President  chose  to 
he  could  not  carry  out  the  terms  of  SALT  II  without  it  being 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  by  the  same  token  the  Soviet  Union 
could  move  ahead  unilaterally  and  honor  SALT  II? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  can  be  done.  In  a  way,  the 
standstill  extension  of  the  interim  agreement  was  just  that.  Of 
course,  in  my  view,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  in  fact,  section  33, 
and  I  think  it  was  an  unnecessary  one.  Administration  witnesses 
might  now  agree  that  it  was  unnecessary  because  Congress  would 
have  approved  a  rather  reasonable  extension  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment in  my  view. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Hayakawa? 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Dr.  Ikle,  let  me  take  this  occasion  to  welcome  you  and  to  thank 
you  for  your  support  of  my  campaign  in  1976,  before  I  got  to  these 
chambers.  You  were  very  kind  at  that  time,  and  very  encouraging. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  historical  questions.  You  were 
Director  of  the  ACDA  from  1972  onward?  Is  that  it? 

Dr.  Ikle.  From  the  spring  of  1973  to  the  end  of  1976;  well, 
actually,  January  1977.  Through  the  second  Nixon  and  the  Ford 
administration. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Had  SALT  I  been  completed  by  the  time 
you  came  on  board?  I  believe  it  had. 

Dr.  Ikle.  That  is  right.  It  was  completed  before  I  came  on  board. 
I  got  into  the  SALT  II  process  when  I  came  on  board. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  So  SALT  II  then  was  begun  under  your 
administration   of  the  Arms  Control   and   Disarmament  Agency? 

Dr.  Ikle.  It  had  just  started.  Our  first  effort  in  1974  was  to  get 
far  more  meaningful  limitations  on  the  MIRVed  missiles  and  on 
other  things,  which  did  not  materialize. 

SUPPORT   FOR   salt   I 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Were  you  comfortable  with  SALT  I? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Not  completely,  Senator,  because  of  the  inequalities  on 
the  one  hand,  and  more  importantly,  because  it  left  wide  gaps 
where  the  competition  was  still  moving  ahead,  where  buildup  was 
rapidly  continuing.   It  was  clearly  at  best  an   interim   measure. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  So,  during  your  occupancy  of  the  director- 
ship of  this  agency,  you  used  what  influence  you  could  at  that  time 
to  improve  our  situation  regarding  the  agreement? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Yes,  Senator.  We  struggled  with  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  scope  and  the  meaningfulness  of  the  SALT  limitations,  but 
of  course,  as  you  know,  we  did  not  succeed  through  negotiations  to 
solve  that  problem. 

COUNTING   U.S.    forward-based   AIRCRAFT 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Of  course,  the  negotiations  were  put  into 
other  hands  starting  in  January  1977.  There  is  one  paragraph  in 
your  statement  which  puzzles  me,  and  I  would  like  you  to  explain 
it.  You  say: 

Those  who  argue  the  Soviets  made  a  concession  by  leaving  out  allied  nuclear  arms 
and  U.S.  forward-based  aircraft  have  a  peculiar  counting  rule  in  mind:  such  arms 
are  to  be  counted  only  if  they  can  travel  from  Britain,  France,  and  China  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  not  if  they  travel  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  second  line,  you  say,  "leaving  out."  Are  they  or  are  they 
not  counted? 

Dr.  Ikle.  This  is  kind  of  a  forensic  issue.  Senator,  and  what  I 
disagree  with  here,  the  point  I  am  making  here,  is  that  it  should 
not  be  argued  that  we  got  an  advantage  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
medium-range  arms  have  been  left  out,  because  if  you  really  look 
at  the  balance  in  medium-range  arms,  the  Russians  have  more  that 
can  hit  China,  France,  and  our  forces  overseas  far  more  than 
NATO  and  China  have  together. 

This  is  the  question  of  the  ratio  which  came  up  with  Senator 
Javits. 
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Therefore,  if  you  argue  that  we  have  an  advantage  here  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  F-4's  and  F-lll's  and  so  on,  that  could  hit  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  the  British  and  the  French  have  forces  that 
could  hit  the  Soviet  Union,  you  could  only  argue  that  there  is  an 
advantage  if  you  don't  look  at  the  countervailing  forces  that  can 
reach  from  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Britain,  and  our  forces  over- 
seas. 

That,  of  course,  would  be  what  I  would  call  a  peculiar  way  of 

counting  things. 
Senator  Hayakawa.  I  see  what  you  mean. 

RENEGOTIATION    RATHER   THAN    RATIFICATION 

Do  you  believe,  rather  than  ratify  the  treaty  now  or  reject  it 
now,  we  should  go  back  into  renegotiation? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  said  about  your 
guess  as  to  how  much  time  it  would  take  to  renegotiate.  Did  you 
say  it  would  be  several  months  or  several  years?  What  did  you  say 
in  your  colloquy   with  Senator  Javits?   I   didn't  quite   hear  you. 

Dr.  Ikle.  To  answer  your  first  question.  Senator,  yes,  I  believe  we 
should  get  into  a  process  of  renegotiation,  which  of  course  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  a  larger  process  of  doing  certain  things  to  our 
defense  programs  to  take  care  of  the  most  urgent  deficiencies  and 
to  give  the  Soviet  Union  an  incentive  over  the  coming  years  to 
agree  with  us. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  how  long  it  would  take,  this  is 
very  difficult  to  say,  but  I  think  it  would  be  more  a  matter  of  years 
than  months. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  I  should  think  so,  too.  It  would  take  a  long, 
long  time  again. 

Dr.  Ikle.  But  we  are  involved  in  a  continuing  process  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russians  on  many  fronts.  Some  are  formal,  some  are 
informal,  some  are  tacit  bargaining  talks,  some  are  explicit  talks, 
such  as  in  Geneva.  We  obviously  are  not  getting  out  of  that,  and  it 
is  something  in  which  we  will  be  engaged  for  decades  to  come. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Well,  during  this  negotiating  process,  which 
will  take  3  or  4  years,  or  however  many  years,  how  much  buildup 
will  go  on  on  both  sides  while  this  is  happening?  Would  that  be 
limited  by  SALT  I?  Are  those  limits  meaningful  enough? 

Dr.  Ikle.  We  might  further  extend  the  restrictions  of  the  interim 
agreement,  perhaps  with  formal  congressional  action  on  that  if 
that  seems  to  make  sense,  but  that,  of  course,  would  not  limit  the 
overall  effort,  as  we  now  know. 

The  effort  on  our  side,  of  course,  is  determined  by  the  process 
now  going  on  between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
about  increasing  defense  expenditures,  which,  incidentally,  are 
more  urgent  in  the  conventional  arms  area  than  in  the  strategic 
area.  The  effort  on  the  Soviet  side  is  forecast,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  to  increase  3  or  4  percent  each  year,  regardless  of  the 
agreement,  and  is  three  times  higher  than  ours  regardless  of  the 
agreement. 

So,  you  are  really  not  talking  about  catching  up,  whether  you 
have  the  agreement  or  whether  you  don't. 
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Senator  Hayakawa.  When  we  talk  about  this  enormous  differ- 
ence in  the  expenditure  on  both  sides,  are  there  great  differences 
in  technical  innovation  possible  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  possi- 
ble on  this  side?  This  is  something  apart  from  the  cost. 

I  raise  the  question,  what  would  they  spend  it  on,  and  do  they 
have  technological  capacities  that  can  outstrip  ours,  or  is  it  the 
other  way  around? 

Dr.  Ikle.  Again,  Senator,  this  is  very  difficult  to  observe  for  our 
intelligence  people,  but  the  estimate  is  that  the  effort  in  research 
and  development  for  military  purposes  is  about  twice  as  large  as 
ours.  Now,  this  is  very,  very  difficult  to  measure,  but  it  seems  to  be 
larger.  The  areas  where  we  have  to  be  particularly  concerned,  the 
most  important  one  of  those  areas  is  the  antiballistic  missile 
system,  break-out,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  a  quick  ability  just  prior 
to  a  crisis  to  develop  such  a  system.  Then  there  may  be  other 
areas. 

We  have  been  told,  I  think,  that  in  the  area  of  missile  accuracy, 
there  is  a  catching  up  to  do.  In  outer  space  capabilities,  we  may 
still  be  ahead,  but  I  do  not  know. 

ABILITY   OF   SCIENTISTS   TO   CREATE   AND    INNOVATE 

Senator  Hayakawa.  We  are  often  told  that  scientists  in  a  free 
society  have  a  greater  ability  to  create  and  innovate  than  scientists 
in  a  regimented  society.  Do  you  think  it  not  wise  to  count  on  that? 

Dr.  Ikle.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  Senator.  I  could  wax 
eloquent  on  it  for  a  long  time,  but  this  would  be  for  a  different 
hearing,  really.  Just  to  make  a  brief  point,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
much  greater  creativity  in  a  free  society  because  we  can  check  this 
out  and  see  which  way  the  technology  transfer  flows,  that  is,  east 
to  west  or  west  to  east.  We  almost  always  talk  about  west  to  east. 

However,  with  the  Soviets'  greater  concentration  on  military 
things,  with  the  rather  unimpeded  flow  of  technology  advances  and 
technological  espionage  and  so  on,  the  advantage  may  be  attrited 
down  to  a  very  thin  edge. 

REJECTION   OF   SALT   WOULD   UNDERMINE    NATO 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you.  I  have  one  final  question.  We 
have  been  warned  repeatedly  that  rejection  of  the  treaty  would 
undermine  our  alliances  with  NATO  nations,  and  would  jeopardize 
our  position  for  that  reason.  Do  you  have  a  comment  to  make  on 
that,  sir? 

Dr.  Ikle.  A  flat  rejection  of  the  treaty  at  this  time  would  upset 
the  political  situation  in  certain  countries,  particularly  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  because  of  a  complicated  internal  delicate 
balance  there  in  the  ruling  party.  I  think  it  would  be  overcome.  I 
think  it  would  really  depend  upon  the  larger  context,  first  of  all, 
how  our  approach  to  the  treaty  develops  and  what  we  do  in  our 
defense  programs,  how  much  care  and  attention  we  give  to  keep 
arms  control  negotiations  alive,  and  how  we  are  able  to  handle 
what  may  amount  to  a  rejection  in  a  way  that  may  minimize 
exacerbating  tensions  for  a  short  period  of  time.  All  would  be 
considered. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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May  I  simply  add  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Ikle  for  pointing 
out  that  the  whole  problem  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
as  you  said  in  your  opening  remarks,  and  I  have  felt  this  way  for 
some  time  myself.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  confirming  my  feelings 
in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Ikle.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Senator  Hayakawa. 

Dr.  Ikle,  thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  here  today.  Your 
statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Ikle.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you. 

[Dr.  Ikle's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  the  Hon.  Fred  C.  Ikle 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  committee,  the  long  debate  about  the  new  SALT 
Treaty  has  become  the  vortex  of  a  much  larger  debate.  Like  the  deadly  jousts  of 
medieval  knights  that  took  the  place  of  battles  between  entire  armies,  our  SALT 
debate  is  both  serious  in  itself  and  a  surrogate  for  a  broader  conflict  of  views.  Thus, 
the  Senate  now  faces  a  double  responsibility.  Not  only  has  it  been  asked  by  the 
President  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  this  treaty,  but  it  also  is  expected  to  act 
as  the  nation's  jury  on  contending  views  for  our  national  security  policy  and  on 
conflicting  interpretations  of  our  relations  with  Russia. 

This  puts  an  added  burden,  both  on  the  Senate's  deliberations  and  on  the  adminis- 
tration's defense  of  the  treaty.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  has  brought 
this  enlargement  of  the  policy  conflict  upon  itself.  It  was  not  necessary.  SALT  II 
could  have  been  presented  with  greater  modesty  as  to  its  purposes  and  accomplish- 
ments, with  greater  honesty  regarding  its  flaws.  And  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
Administration  to  turn  the  SALT  negotiations  into  such  an  all-consuming  enterprise 
to  which  a  great  many  other  objectives  became  subordinated— ranging  from  our 
relations  with  Turkey  to  the  premature  hobbling  of  our  cruise  missile  program  in 
anticipation  of  the  SALT  restrictions. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Administration  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  SALT, 
realism  and  objectivity  about  the  Soviet  military  threat.  When  the  American  people 
learn  that  Soviet  defense  spending  continues  to  increase  4  to  5  percent  each  year, 
with  or  without  SALT,  and  that  the  Soviets  are  spending  three  times  as  much  as  we 
on  strategic  arms,  with  or  without  SALT,  then  it  does  not  make  sense  to  the 
American  people  to  argue,  as  the  Administration  does,  that  rejection  of  SALT  II 
would  bring  about  a  new  arms  race.  And  when,  despite  these  assessments  by  our 
intelligence  community,  our  Commander-in-Chief  says  that  "in  nuclear  weapons" 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "accepted  the  concept  of  equivalency," 
when  the  American  people  are  told  by  their  President  that  the  Soviets  "accepted" 
equivalence  although  they  are  spending  three  times  more  on  these  weapons  than 
we,  when  such  contradictions  occur,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  creates  a  groundswell  of 
anxiety  about  the  philosophy  that  seems  to  drive  our  SALT  policy,  an  anxiety  about 
the  realism  and  sense  of  direction  of  our  national  security  policy  that  is  now  spilling 
over  into  these  hearings.  The  Senate  is  therefore  confronted  not  only  with  the 
question  of  amending  this  treaty,  but  with  the  larger  task  of  amending  our  security 
policy,  and  amending  the  Administration's  interpretation  of  the  threat  to  our 
nation. 

It  is  not  convincing  to  the  American  people  to  argue  that  SALT  II  is  needed  in 
order  to  continue  the  "SALT  process."  During  the  ten  years  or  so  while  we  negotiat- 
ed SALT,  we  have  witnessed  a  massive  strategic  build-up  by  our  adversary,  a  build- 
up that  will  continue  during  the  lifetime  of  SALT  II,  essentially  unabated.  The 
Russians,  of  course,  knew  all  along  that  we  had  been  cutting  back  our  strategic 
budgets  and  curtailed  many  of  our  weapons  programs  in  the  anticipation  that  they 
would  exercise  similar  restraint. 

Yet,  we  witnessed  in  this  very  period  of  our  self-imposed  strategic  restraint  a  vast 
transformation  in  the  global  military  balance— a  transformation  second  in  this 
century  only  to  that  of  the  1930's. 

We  have  been  had,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  been  had  by  the  "SALT  process." 

Hence,  what  we  must  now  do  is  to  redirect  this  process  fundamentally,  not— as 
the  Carter  Administration  argues— continue  it. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  let  me  now  turn  to  some  brief 
comments  on  certain  contentious  issues  of  the  treaty  and  on  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  for  dealing  with  them. 
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First,  on  the  question  of  equality.  The  treaty  does,  indeed,  contain  inequalities 
favoring  the  Soviet  Union;  these  must  be  rectified.  One  such  inequality  discussed  in 
this  Committee  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  permitted  to  keep  over  300  launchers 
for  their  super-heavy  missiles  without  the  slightest  reduction,  while  we  are  allowed 
none.  This  fact  is  important,  neither  because  we  would  want  such  large  missiles  (we 
do  not),  nor  because  eliminating  these  missiles  would  solve  our  ICBM  vulnerability 
problem  (it  would  only  alleviate  it).  The  inequality  is  important  because  we  must 
begin  now  to  get  rid  of  the  large  missiles  if  SALT  III  is  to  lead  to  the  major 
reductions  that  the  Administration  hopes  for.  We  were  rebuffed  in  SALT  I  in  our 
efforts  to  begin  to  reduce  these  missiles.  If  today,  seven  years  later,  we  again 
accepted  the  Soviet  contention  that  these  missiles  must  not  be  reduced  we  would 
create  an  enormous  obstacle  for  reductions  in  SALT  III. 

Now,  as  a  justification  for  the  heavy  missile  inequality.  Administration  spokes- 
men have  offered  the  argument  that  it  was  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  Soviets  dropping 
their  demand  that  U.S.  aircraft  overseas  and  French  and  British  nuclear  arms  be 
counted  in  SALT.  But  then  again  we  are  given  this  same  argument  to  justify  the 
omission  of  the  Backfire.  Apparently  this  Soviet  concession  is  so  generous  that  it 
must  count  twice. 

I  want  to  examine  the  merit  of  this  argument  because  you  have  heard  it  so  many 
times.  It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  highly  destructive  nuclear  offensive  arms  of 
less  than  intercontinental  range  are  not  covered  by  SALT.  But  it  is  false  to  argue 
that  in  an  agreement  covering  the  early  1980's  the  Soviet  Union  therefore  has  a 
legitimate  claim  for  compensation  in  intercontinental  arms.  On  the  contrary,  if  all 
these  medium-range  arms  were  included,  it  is  the  United  States  and  our  allies  who 
would  have  a  claim  for  massive  compensation: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  some  600  older,  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  and  is  now 
adding  several  hundred  SS-20's.  On  our  side,  France  only  has  18  medium-range 
land-based  ballistic  missiles,  the  United  States  has  none;  and  France  and  Britain 
together  have  128  SLBM's.  The  ratio  for  ballistic  missiles,  thus,  is  more  than  5  to  1 
in  favor  of  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  about  600  older  medium-range  bombers  and  can  have  about 
300  Backfires  under  the  treaty;  but  on  NATO's  side  there  are  only  160  roughly 
comparable  aircraft  (United  States  and  British  medium  bombers  and  the  French 
Mirage).  Again  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  in  favor  of  Russia. 

Lastly,  for  nuclear-capable  combat  aircraft  (land-  and  carrier-based)  the  ratio  is 
roughly  1  Va  to  1  in  favor  of  Russia. 

Evidently,  those  who  argue  the  Soviets  made  a  concession  by  leaving  out  Allied 
nuclear  arms  and  U.S.  forward-based  aircraft  have  a  peculiar  counting  rule  in  mind: 
such  arms  are  to  be  counted  only  if  they  can  travel  from  Britain,  France,  and  China 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  not  if  they  travel  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Next,  I  want  to  make  a  point  regarding  the  written  statement  on  the  Backfire 
that  President  Brezhnev  handed  President  Carter.  The  problem  I  have  in  mind  is 
not  the  fact  that  this  statement  is  outside  of  the  treaty.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
minor  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  members  of  this  Committee  might  favor  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  Treaty,  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  statements  regarding  the  Backfire 
are  "legally  binding."  For  the  production  limit  on  the  Backfire,  such  a  reservation 
would  express  our  determination  to  insist  on  compliance.  This  may  be  useful.  But 
for  the  alleged  capabilities  of  the  Backfire,  the  Senate  reservation  would  create  an 
awkward  problem.  The  Soviet  assertions  as  to  these  capabilities,  according  to  our 
best  intelligence,  are  deceptive.  To  put  it  less  diplomatically,  they  contain  lies. 
Brezhnev's  statement  says  the  Soviet  side  "does  not  intend  to  give  this  airplane  the 
capability  of  operating  at  intercontinental  distances."  Yet,  the  Backfire,  according 
to  our  best  estimates,  already  has  such  a  capability.  We  cannot  make  the  Russians 
keep  a  promise  that  is  already  contrary  to  fact. 

The  Soviets  truthfully  may  not  now  intend  to  prepare  the  Backfire  for  missions 
against  the  United  States,  but  they  are  deceptive  in  stating  that  the  aircraft  does 
not  have  the  necessary  "radius  of  action."  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Senate 
should  keep  a  clear  distance  from  this  statement,  to  avoid  becoming  an  accomplice 
in  Soviet  deception. 

My  next  point  relates  to  the  Protocol  and  to  the  precedent  it  tends  to  set  for 
hobbling  our  ground-  and  sea-based  cruise  missiles.  I  favor  a  balanced  view  on  this 
question  of  a  precedent.  On  the  one  hand,  our  accepting  these  deployment  restric- 
tions, at  Soviet  insistence,  for  a  short  period  while  we  cannot  deploy  the  missiles, 
surely  can  have  only  one  value  for  the  Soviets,  namely  to  set  a  precedent  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  restrictions.  What  else  is  in  it  for  them?  On  the  other  hand,  we 
clearly  are  not  now  legally  obligated  to  prolong  the  restrictions  and,  given  enough 
determination,  precedents  can  be  broken. 
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Even  though  the  precedent  may  be  surmountable  in  Geneva,  it  may  have  its 
impact  here  in  Washington.  The  cruise  missile  programs  prohibited  by  the  Protocol 
will  have  rough  going  with  the  Budget  Bureau  and  perhaps  in  Congress. 

Several  Senators  have  suggested  the  Senate  should  adopt  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  Protocol  should  not  be  extended  without  Senate  consent.  With  greatest 
respect  for  those  who  made  this  suggestion,  I  fear  such  a  resolution,  or  reservation, 
cannot  solve  the  problem. 

We  must  recall  that  there  is  already  a  law  on  the  books  that  would  impose  a 
requirement  for  Congressional  approval  for  such  an  extension,  yet  this  law  has  been 
violated  or  circumvented  by  the  Carter  Administration  on  at  least  two  occasions. 
(This  requirement  is  contained  in  Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  which  requires  that  "no  action  shall  be  taken  .  .  .  that  will  obligate  the 
United  States  ...  to  limit  .  .  .  armaments"  except  with  treaty  approval  by  the 
Senate  or  affirmative  legislation  by  Congress.) 

The  two  circumventions  of  this  law  are:  (1)  the  extension  of  the  SALT  Interim 
Agreement  without  Congressional  approval,  and  (2)  the  indefinite  acceptance  of  the 
limitations  of  the  threshold  test  ban,  a  treaty  on  which  the  Carter  Administration 
halted  the  Senate  ratification  process.  The  lame  excuse  of  the  White  House  for 
these  violations  of  Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  has  been 
that  both  sides  were  abiding  by  these  limits  "voluntarily,"  and  that  the  negotiated 
arms  control  obligations  that  the  Administration  assumed  were  "non-binding." 
Using  precisely  the  same  argument,  this  Administration  could  indefinitely  extend 
the  limits  of  the  Protocol  without  consulting  Congress.  Hence,  why  bother  to  re- 
enact  into  law  what  Congress  has  already  enacted? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  last  point  concerns  the  question  of  verification.  I  am  troubled 
by  the  position  the  Administration  has  taken  on  this  issue.  It  would  have  been  far 
preferable  to  level  with  the  Congress  and  the  public  and  to  admit  that  this  treaty 
has  many  provisions  which  can  easily  be  verified,  some  provisions  that  are  very 
difficult  to  verify,  and  some  that  cannot  be  verified  at  all. 

The  range  limit  for  cruise  missiles,  for  example,  is  not  verifiable  at  all.  A  few 
years  hence,  when  the  Soviet  Union  deploys  new  cruise  missiles  on  aircraft  or  ships, 
it  can  claim  that  their  range  is  less  than  600  km.  and  hence  that  these  missiles  fall 
outside  of  SALT.  Our  intelligence  community  cannot  count  on  observing  anything 
that  would  tell  us  the  true  range  of  such  missiles. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  matter  too  much  if  our  Navy  were  outgunned  in  a  nuclear 
or  conventional  naval  battle  by  Soviet  ship-to-ship  (or  air-to-ship)  cruise  missiles 
with  twice  or  three  times  the  range  of  ours.  But  what  surely  does  matter  is  the 
honesty  of  our  intelligence  community.  How  will  our  intelligence  officers  testify 
before  you,  a  few  years  hence,  on  the  range  of  new  Soviet  cruise  missiles?  Will  they 
admit  that  they  cannot  find  out,  thus  contradicting  what  the  President  and  other 
senior  officials  told  the  country  during  this  ratification  debate?  What  will  this  do  to 
the  credibility  of  our  government?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  avoid  deceptive  state- 
ments now,  so  that  no  one  has  to  cover  up  later  on? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  my  opening  statement.  In  my  view,  the  treaty 
before  you  clearly  has  several  desirable  features  and  many  of  its  details  have  been 
negotiated  with  meticulous  care.  One  would  expect  this  from  an  effort  on  which  so 
many  dedicated  and  capable  Americans  have  spent  so  many  years.  But  this  treaty, 
in  its  present  form,  also  has  some  fatal  flaws.  Hence,  I  fully  agree  with  those 
Senators  who  have  taken  the  position  that  this  treaty  must  be  amended  to  repair  its 
major  defects,  indeed  that  such  amendments  are  required  to  prevent  a  dangerous 
crisis  in  follow-on  negotiations.  But,  if  there  is  total  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
either  the  Administration  or  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  these  necessary  changes  we 
must  not  accept  a  seriously  flawed  treaty  out  of  fear.  Nor  should  we  use  this  flawed 
treaty  as  a  platform  from  which  to  launch  the  badly  needed  improvements  in  our 
military  capabilities.  To  the  American  people  such  a  tactic  would  seem  confusing,  if 
not  deceptive. 

The  essential  task  for  the  United  States  is  to  change  the  unfavorable  trends  of  the 
last  15  years,  during  at  least  10  of  which  we  were  influenced  by  our  expectations  for 
strategic  arms  control.  By  negotiating  in  SALT  we  have  been  trying  to  swim 
upstream  slowly,  while  the  disparity  in  the  United  States  and  Soviet  military  efforts 
has  been  dragging  us  downstream  much  faster. 

Senator  Pell.  Our  next  witness  is  former  Representative  Hamil- 
ton Fish  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fish,  would  you  come  forward  to  the  witness  table,  please? 

I  would  add  that  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  welcome  Congress- 
man Fish  here.  We  are  old  family  friends  and  neighbors,  and  I 
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have  long  had  a  huge  admiration  and  affection  for  him.  This  is  an 
affection  that  I  know  was  shared  by  my  father,  who  was  a  very 
close  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Congressman.  We  are  most  pleased  to 
welcome  you  here. 

I  notice  that  you  have  a  fairly  long  statement.  We  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  it  could  be  digested  within  10  minutes,  and  then  the  full 
text  of  the  statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  SR..  FORMER  MEMBER 
OF  CONGRESS  FROM  NEW  YORK  ' 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  to  speak  to 
your  committee.  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  not  more  Senators  here, 
because  I  think  I  have  something  to  say  that  will  vitally  interest 
them  and  may  change  some  of  their  votes.  I  am  not  a  candidate  for 
office.  I  am  90  years  of  age.  But  I  think  I  know  more  and  can  speak 
better  than  when  I  was  in  Congress  40  years  ago.  I  have  far  more 
knowledge  of  the  subject  than  I  did  then,  but  it  does  not  make  any 
difference,  because  I  have  prepared  this  statement  of  mine,  which 
will  take  so  long  that  I  may  not  even  read  it  all  here  but  I  do 
believe  and  I  honestly  believe  it  is  the  most  effective  statement 
made  against  this  treaty  by  anyone  at  any  time,  and  I  will  send  it 
to  every  Senator  so  they  may  at  least  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
it. 

I  come  here  with  some  authority,  perhaps  more  authority  than 
anybody  in  the  United  States  speaking  on  communism.  As  chair- 
man of  the  first  committee  to  investigate  communism  in  the 
United  States,  I  learned  then  just  what  their  objectives,  their  poli- 
cies, and  their  purposes  were,  and  they  have  never  changed. 

My  committee,  the  Fish  committee,  the  first  committee  to  inves- 
tigate communism  by  Congress,  did  not  investigate  radicals  or  lib- 
erals. We  investigated  the  Communists  who  ran  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Communist  leaders,  to  find  out  exactly 
what  they  stood  for,  and  in  all  fairness  to  them,  they  haven't 
changed  one  iota  in  the  last  40  years,  and  they  have  not  changed 
since  Lenin  died,  and  many  of  you  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
of  course  are  going  to  vote  according  to  your  consciences  and  what 
you  think  are  the  best  interests  of  the  country  do  not  have  the 
time  to  study  the  origin  of  communism  and  what  communism 
means  in  the  world  today. 

Communism  has  not  changed  at  all  since  Lenin,  who  was  the 
only  god  of  communism,  of  a  godless  people.  He  told  them,  when 
they  were  weak  people,  that  they  must  communize  the  world. 
When  my  committee  was  investigating,  every  one  of  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  said  the  same  thing.  Their  aim  was  to  communize  the 
world. 

Lenin  was  their  god.  He  told  them,  "Not  only  must  you  commu- 
nize the  world,"  but  he  told  them,  "You  must  surround  the  United 
States  and,  if  they  don't  surrender,  destroy  them." 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Senators  knew  a  little  more  of  just  what 
their  objectives  have  been  and  still  are  today.  They  are  to  commu- 
nize the  world,  to  surround  the  United  States  and,  if  we  do  not 
surrender,  to  destroy  us. 


'  See  page  189  for  Mr.  Fish's  prepared  statement. 
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When  Lenin  said  that,  the  Soviets  were  a  small  nation,  without 
much  power,  but  they  believed  in  him  because  he  was  a  creator  of 
communism  and  they  worship  him  as  a  god  today.  Not  one  of  them 
has  changed,  not  one  of  that  7  percent  of  the  Russians,  only  about 
14  million,  who  believe  in  Lenin.  They  believe  in  Lenin.  They  do 
not  believe  in  Stalin,  and  they  do  not  believe  in  a  lot  of  their  other 
leaders,  but  they  believe  in  him  as  their  god. 

So,  now  that  they  have  built  up  this  massive,  massive  armament, 
they  are  in  a  position  to  destroy  us. 

If  this  treaty  goes  through,  unamended,  it  will  make  us  a  second- 
class  nuclear  power  and  probably  permanently  so,  if  it  does  not 
make  us  a  third-class  power. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  not  speaking  to  you 
as  a  Republican.  I  am  spfeaking  to  you  as  an  American,  one  who 
loves  his  country  and  believes  it  is  the  greatest,  most  free,  and  best 
nation  in  all  the  world.  I  believe  the  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  truth  and  they  have  a  right  to  live.  The  issue  is  survival- 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more. 

I  want  you  Senators  to  know  that  I  served  for  25  years  in 
Congress,  and  my  people  have  been  associated  with  the  government 
for  100  or  200  years  or  more.  This  issue  before  you  is  nothing  but 
one  thing— the  survival  of  the  lives  of  the  American  people  and  the 
existence  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  greatest  single  issue  that  this  country  has  been  con- 
fronted with  and  the  Senate  committee  has  been  confronted  with 
since  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  cannot  make  it  any 
stronger. 

Before  I  get  into  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  preface  them  with 
a  few  words,  and  I  would  like  to  wear  this  hat. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know,  Senators,  how  I  received  this  hat, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  whatever, 
until  I  heard  that  the  Legion  had  determined  to  make  me  the  only 
living  Honorary  National  Commander  and  then  to  make  me— 
excuse  me,  but  I  have  to  take  off  my  hat  to  see  what  it  says— a 
Past  National  Commander  of  the  Legion  with  authority  to  vote  in 
their  executive  committee  and  to  participate  therein. 

This  was  totally  unsolicited  and  totally  unknown  to  me,  this 
honor.  The  little  post  to  which  I  belong  in  Ulster  County,  which  I 
was  not  able  to  attend  very  often,  went  through  the  process  and  it 
reached  the  executive  committee  in  Indianapolis  which  then  voted 
to  give  me  these  highest  honors.  I  have  just  come  back  from  the 
convention  of  the  American  Legion. 

You  know,  I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the  Legion.  I  had  no 
idea  how  strong  they  are.  They  are  not  politicians.  They  may  not 
vote  every  year,  all  of  them,  but  they  do  vote  in  Presidential  years. 
They  represent  20  million  veterans,  and  with  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  mothers  and  fathers,  I  believe  they  represent 
over  50  million  people.  They  will  all  be  out  for  the  next  Presiden- 
tial election — make  no  mistake  about  that. 

They  fought  for  freedom  and  democracy  and  they  are  going  to 
insist  that  freedom  and  democracy  are  preserved  by  proper  and 
adequate  defense.  The  Constitution  speaks  of  the  common  defense, 
the  common  defense  of  the  United  States — not  as  a  second-class 
nuclear  power  or  a  third-class  nuclear  power.  They  want,  as  far  as 
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possible,  parity  or  equality,  but  they  may  not  be  able  to  get  parity 
or  equality.  So,  they  would  be  agreeable  to  adequacy  and  security 
against  a  nuclear  holocaust  attack. 

That  is  why  this  issue  is  bigger  than  Republicans  or  Democrats 
or  anyone  else,  or  both  combined.  It  is  survival. 

I  am  wearing  this  hat  for  now,  but  will  wear  another  one  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Senator  Pell.  Congressman  Fish,  excuse  me  for  interrupting,  but 
as  I  indicated  to  you  earlier,  we  are  trying  to  limit  our  witnesses  to 
10-minute  presentations.  I  hope  you  will  note  that  the  warning 
light  is  on  indicating  that  your  time  is  almost  up. 

Mr.  Fish.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  little  deaf  and  could 
not  quite  hear  you. 

Senator  Pell.  I  said  that  we  are  trying  to  limit  our  witnesses  to 
10-minute  presentations  to  allow  time  for  questions.  I  want  to 
invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  yellow  light  indicates  that 
9  minutes  have  passed. 

Mr.  Fish.  Well,  I  hope  you  realize  that  I  am  not  speaking  as  an 
official  representative  of  the  American  Legion.  I  am  talking  as  one 
of  their  Past  National  Commanders  and  the  only  living  Honorary 
National  Commander. 

I  wanted  to  wear  my  hat  when  I  made  my  preliminary  state- 
ment. I  want  to  wear  another  hat  for  my  further  remarks. 

I  do  not  have  in  my  statement  some  remarks  about  what  the 
American  Legion  stands  for.  These  were  issued  by  their  new  com- 
mander, and  not  by  their  past  commander,  who  appeared  here. 

I  have  so  much  to  say.  Senator,  and  it  is  all  very  important. 

Senator  Pell.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Fish,  but  may  I  interject 
that  the  reason  there  are  so  few  Senators  present  today  is,  there  is 
a  secret  session  of  the  Senate  going  on  right  now,  conducting 
important  business. 

The  time  of  the  committee  is  therefore  limited,  and  while  we  are 
very  interested  in  your  presentation,  there  are  other  witnesses  that 
we  must  hear  who  have  very  pressing  schedules. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  make  this  suggestion,  Congressman.  Since 
you  have  a  lengthy  statement  and  our  other  witnesses  have  to 
leave  shortly,  I  wonder  if  we  could  impose  upon  your  good  nature 
to  ask  that  you  temporarily  interrupt  your  testimony  so  that  we 
can  hear  from  three  Congressmen  representing  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law.  After  they  present  their  state- 
ments and  respond  to  our  questions,  the  committee  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  resume  your  presentation,  and  we  will  give  you 
our  undivided  attention. 

Senator  Javits.  Congressman  Fish,  we  beg  of  you  to  indulge  us. 

Mr.  Fish.  Senator,  as  you  know,  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  a 
lifetime  study  of  communism  in  just  a  few  minutes  and  to  quote 
what  great  people,  like  President  Eisenhower,  have  said  about 
communism  and  our  military  preparedness.  There  are  so  many 
things  to  say,  and  I  have  spent  2  weeks  preparing  for  this  appear- 
ance. I  do  not  think  I  can  summarize  them  in  only  a  few  minutes 
time,  if  that  is  all  that  is  remaining  to  me. 

I  am  willing  to  come  back  at  any  time  to  finish  my  presentation 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer.  I  would  be  pleased  to  return  to 
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the  witness  table  after  the  next  panel  of  witnesses  has  addressed 
the  committee. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you  so  very  much,  Congressman,  for  your 
understanding. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  my  friend. 

Please  let  me  assure  you  that  your  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  record  in  full  at  the  appropriate  place.  After  we  have  heard  the 
next  witnesses,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  finish  your  state- 
ment. 

[Mr.  Fish's  statement  continues  on  page  184.] 

Senator  Pell.  The  committee  will  take  a  brief  recess  to  permit 
the  next  panel  of  witnesses  to  come  to  the  table. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Pell.  The  committee  will  come  back  to  order. 

May  the  record  show  that  the  reason  for  the  sparse  attendance  is 
that  there  is  a  secret  session  of  the  Senate  going  on  now,  but  out  of 
deference  to  our  congressional  colleagues,  we  did  want  to  hear 
their  testimony  and  get  it  into  the  record. 

Accordingly,  if  the  panel  would  make  its  presentation,  it  would 
be  appreciated.  We  have  Congressman  Pease  and  Congressman 
Seiberling,  both  of  Ohio,  and  Congressman  Simon  of  Illinois. 

Gentlemen,  present  your  statements.  After  you  are  through,  once 
again,  former  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  will  express  his  views  to 
the  committee. 

As  you  know,  gentlemen,  we  are  under  some  time  constraints, 
and  your  full  statements  will  appear  in  the  record.  We  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  summarize. 

Congressman  Simon,  please  begin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  SIMON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  ILLINOIS ' 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

Since  my  full  statement  will  be  entered  in  the  record,  I  will 
summarize  very  briefly.  I  serve  as  chairman  of  a  group  called 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  which  is  made  up  of 
about  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It 
is  made  up  of  Members  of  both  parties.  We  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that  precisely  that  happen,  that  we  have  peace  through  law 
and  not  peace  through  force.  We  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Don  Pease,  serve  as  chairman  of  our  task 
force  on  SALT  II. 

I  would  like  to  read  simply  three  paragraphs  from  the  statement, 
and  then  add  a  comment  or  two,  and  then  defer  to  my  colleagues. 

SALT  II  does  serve  our  security  needs  by  precluding  several 
major  Soviet  threats.  It  prohibits  what  would  be  at  least  a  twofold 
]  increase  in  the  number  of  independently  targetable  nuclear  war- 
heads on  the  SS-18.  It  bans  the  deployment  of  their  mobile  inter- 
continental missile,  the  SS-16,  which  has  already  been  tested.  It 
limits  the  U.S.S.R.  to  8,000  ICBM  warheads,  which  is  a  large 
I  number,  admittedly,  but  it  is  far  shorter  than  the  21,000  reentry 
vehicles  they  could  deploy  without  SALT  II.  It  restricts  production 
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and  upgrading  of  the  Backfire  bomber,  and  it  sets  essential  rules 
by  which  both  sides  can  verify  compliance. 

The  second  of  three  paragraphs  that  I  would  like  to  read  con- 
tains a  series  of  questions  that  I  think  are  pertinent  to  putting 
SALT  II  in  perspective. 

Why  is  it  that  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  with 
only  11  percent  of  the  world's  population,  we  produce  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  world's  arms  and  80  percent  of  all  arms  research? 
Why  is  it  that  for  every  dollar  given  in  aid  to  developing  countries, 
we  spend  $20  on  military  hardware?  Why  is  it  that  we  and  the 
Soviets  contribute  more  than  half  of  the  $400  plus  billion  spent 
each  year  on  arms,  more  than  $1  billion  each  day?  Why  is  it  that 
we  outdistance  the  Soviets  on  arms  exports  in  this  decade  of  disar- 
mament by  a  ratio  of  more  than  2  to  1?  Why  is  it  that  in  the  Third 
World,  where  nations  and  people  seek  to  improve  their  lives,  men 
under  arms  outnumber  medical,  social,  and  educational  personnel 
by  a  ratio  of  16  to  1? 

Then,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  read  a  paragraph  suggesting 
five  major  areas  that  deserve  our  attention:  First,  in  achieving  a 
comprehensive  ban  of  all  testing,  a  goal  which  has  escaped  us  for 
the  past  15  years  since  the  plan's  inception;  second,  in  military 
competition  in  space,  where  80  percent  of  the  5,000  satellites  are 
military  purpose  vehicles;  third,  in  accuracy  flight  testing,  which  is 
the  formula  for  counterforce  strategies;  fourth,  in  particle  beam 
technology;  and  fifth,  in  unverifiable  cruise  missile  technology. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  add  two  thoughts.  I  think  ulti- 
mately as  we  take  a  look  at  SALT  II  we  have  to  face  why  is  it  that 
we  built  up  this  huge  arms  supply  and  why  did  the  Soviets  do  the 
same?  It  is  fundamentally  fear.  We  fear  the  Soviets,  they  fear  us. 
They  fear  the  Chinese,  they  fear  the  Germans.  If  somehow  we  can 
diminish  the  fears,  we  can  diminish  the  need  for  the  stockpiling  of 
weapons.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  more  we  stockpile  weapons,  the 
more  the  fears  grow. 

Let  me  add  one  other  suggestion,  not  directly  related  to  SALT  II, 
but  it  is  one  that  I  would  hope  the  members  of  the  staff  here  might 
follow  through  on,  and  Senator  Hayakawa,  Senator  Pell,  I  think  it 
is  something  we  as  a  nation  ought  to  respond  to  a  little  more. 

Back  in  June,  possibly  May  of  last  year,  at  the  U.N.  session  on 
disarmament.  Foreign  Secretary  Gromyko  made  a  speech.  In  that 
speech,  he  had  one  paragraph  in  which  he  suggested  the  possibility 
that  both  our  nations  ought  to  simply  have  a  percentage  cut  in 
budgets  on  the  military. 

Now,  there  are  problems  with  that,  problems  of  measurement, 
indeed,  very  complicated  problems  of  measurement,  but  there  has 
been,  in  fact,  no  response  on  our  part.  In  fact,  I  do  not  remember 
even  reading  a  line  in  a  newspaper  about  the  speech  he  made  at 
that  point,  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  possibility. 

President  Johnson,  shortly  after  assuming  the  Presidency,  had  a 
meeting  in  Glassboro  where  there  was  an  informal  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  leadership  and  the  Soviet  leadership  to  do  precisely 
that,  but  Vietnam  came  along,  and  it  fell  by  the  wayside.  The 
advantage  of  moving  in  that  direction,  if  measurement  problems 
could  be  worked  out,  is  that  it  can  be  done  informally.  You  don't 
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need  treaties.  You  can  move  ahead.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  we  could  move  ahead. 

'     I  thank  you,   Mr.   Chairman   and   Senator   Hayakawa,   for  the 
opportunity  to  be  here,  and  I  will  defer  to  my  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Pease. 
[Mr.  Simon's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Paul  Simon 

Chairman  Church  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  we  welcome  your  invitation  to 
testify  on  the  proposed  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  now  before  the  Senate.  As 
you  know,  MCPL  has  always  taken  a  special  interest  in  examining  and  promoting 
international  measures  that  reduce  confrontation  and  tensions  leading  to  confronta- 
tion. Since  we  believe  ardently  in  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  force,  the  SALT  II 
debate  is  a  particularly  fitting  forum  for  the  discussion  of  our  military  posture  and 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  context  of  arms  control  and  eventual  mutual 
disarmament. 

SALT  II  requires  our  support  not  because  it  represents  the  arms  control  we  seek, 
but  because  without  it  United  States-Soviet  relations  will  lack  even  the  semblance 
of  stability.  Without  it,  indeed,  we  would  lose  the  crucial  threads  of  understanding, 
now  tenuously  strung  between  our  two  overarmed  nations,  that  could  be  the  hair- 
trigger  difference  between  coexistence  and  mutual  annihilation. 

SALT  II  represents  only  the  most  modest  progress  in  terms  of  weapons  reduction. 
It  does,  however,  serve  our  security  needs  by  precluding  several  major  Soviet 
threats:  it  prohibits  what  would  be  at  least  a  two  fold  increase  in  the  number  of 
independently  targetable  nuclear  warheads  on  the  SS-18;  it  bans  the  deployment  of 
their  mobile  intercontinental  missile  (the  SS-16,  which  has  already  been  tested);  it 
limits  the  U.S.S.R.  to  8,000  ICBM  warheads— which  is  a  large  number,  admittedly, 
but  it  is  far  short  of  the  21,000  re-entry  vehicles  they  could  deploy  without  SALT  II; 
it  restricts  production  and  upgrading  of  the  Backfire  bomber;  and  it  sets  essential 
rules  by  which  both  sides  can  verify  compliance.  We  therefore  support  the  ratifica- 
tion of  SALT  II. 

We  cannot,  however,  let  the  debate  over  the  Treaty — and  the  accompanying  calls 
for  an  increase  in  arms — pass  without  drawing  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  the  consequences  of  setting  aside  the  ideals  of  the  American  people  to  the 
consequences  of  setting  aside  the  ideals  of  arms  control.  We  believe  that  the  Senate 
ratification  process  is  an  appropriate  forum  for  a  review  of  our  military  posture  in 
the  world  and  what  goals  we  ought  to  set  for  ourselves  in  the  coming  decade.  In  this 
context,  without  a  major  commitment  by  us,  by  the  Soviets,  and  by  all  countries 
with  or  nearing  a  nuclear  capacity,  we  question  whether  indeed  SALT  II — let  alone 
the  SALT  process — can  lead  us  toward  a  reduction  in  arms. 

In  1970,  the  United  Nations  named  the  1970's  the  "disarmament  decade."  Their 
optimism  derived  from  and  is  promoted  by  the  successful  negotiation  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Treaty,  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  Outer- 
space  Treaty,  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Latin 
America,  and  the  initiation  of  the  "hot  line"  between  the  two  superpowers. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  1970's,  accelerated  technological  advances  introduce  a  new 
urgency  to  efforts  to  limit  the  proliferation  of  strategic  weapons.  Moreover,  new 
conventional  weapons  such  as  the  anti-personnel  cluster  bomb  can,  in  certain  con- 
texts, approximate  the  devastation  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered a  significant  and  growing  threat  to  world  security.  The  largest  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  both  areas  rests  with  the  United  States. 

As  the  world's  leading  arms  exporter,  and  yet  as  the  proclaimed  leader  of  the  free 
world,  we  must — as  we  enter  the  1980's — ask  ourselves  the  tough  questions: 

Why  is  it  that  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  only  11  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  we  produce  more  than  60  percent  of  the  world's  arms  and 
80  percent  of  all  arms  research? 

Why  is  it  that  for  every  dollar  given  in  aid  to  developing  countries,  we  spend  20 
on  military  hardware? 

Why  is  it  that  we  and  the  Soviets  contribute  fully  half  of  the  400  plus  billion 
dollars  spent  each  year  on  arms — more  than  one  billion  dollars  each  day? 

Why  is  it  that  we  outdistance  the  Soviets  on  arms  exports  in  this  "decade  of 
disarmament"  by  a  ratio  of  more  than  2  to  1? 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  third  world,  where  nations  and  people  seek  to  improve  their 
lives,  men  under  arms  outnumber  medical,  social  and  educational  personnel  by  a 
ratio  of  16  to  1 — and  this  is  a  world  where  one  and  a  half  billion  people  lack  medical 
care  and  sanitary  drinking  water,  where  one  billion  people  are  undernourished,  and 
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where  the  average  family  pays  more  to  support  the  arms  race  than  to  educate  its 
children? 

Now,  in  1979,  as  the  "decade  of  disarmament"  draws  to  a  close,  we  hear  that  the 
U.S.  military  budget  must  be  increased  by  5  percent  each  year— after  inflation— to 
correct  a  perceived  military  imbalance.  The  incongruity  of  this  suggestion  mandates 
that  we  ponder  the  words  of  the  Swedish  writer  and  disarmament  official  Inga 
Thorsson,  who  said,  "we  live  in  a  world  where  new  weapons  tend  to  search  for  new 
tasks,  and  where  new  weapons  lead  to  development  of  new  counter-weapons." 

Entering  the  1980's,  we  must  consider  whether  or  not  our  perceptions  of  security 
are  to  be  expressed  in  the  coming  decade  through  the  production  and  exportation  of 
arms  which  draw  away  needed  revenues  in  a  world  of  diminishing  resources. 

If,  by  the  end  of  1985,  we  heed  calls  to  increase  our  military  budget  by  5  percent, 
on  top  of  a  conservatively  estimated  annual  inflation  factor  of  8  percent,  the  dollar 
value  of  the  military  budget  will  have  soared  to  $265.8  billion. 

That  is  more  than  twice  the  present  military  budget  of  $125  billion. 

It  is  more  than  we  and  the  Soviets  together  presently  spend  for  military  purposes. 

It  is  almost  as  much  as  all  developed  countries — the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  NATO  countries,  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  Scandinavia,  Australia,  Canada, 
Israel  and  Japan — spend  for  military  purposes. 

That  is  unnacceptable. 

It  is  unacceptable  because  it  represents  a  "decade  of  rearmament"  rather  than  a 
"decade  of  disarmament,"  and  because  it  threatens  rather  than  enhances  our  secu- 
rity. 

Instead  of  taking  the  path  of  increased  world  instability,  we  believe  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  should  seek  together  to  negotiate  the  reduction  of  arms  in  those 
areas  that  will  most  threaten  world  peace  in  the  coming  decade. 

We  must  take  action  now  in  five  major  areas. 

First,  in  achieving  a  comprehensive  ban  of  all  nuclear  testing— a  goal  which  has 
escaped  us  for  the  past  15  years  since  the  plan's  inception. 

Second,  in  military  competition  in  space,  where  80  percent  of  the  5,000  satellites 
are  military  purpose  vehicles: 

Third,  in  accuracy  flight  testing— which  is  the  formula  for  counter-force  strate- 
gies; 

Fourth,  in  particle  beam  technology; 

And  fifth,  in  unverifiable  cruise  missile  technology. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  areas  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  negotiations  should 
be  accelerated  and  resolved.  In  the  latter  three,  in  order  to  halt  a  new  weapons 
technology  race,  steps  must  be  initiated  without  delay. 

The  chief  value  of  SALT  II  will  be  its  preparation  for  SALT  III.  What  we  have 
outlined  above  must  be  accomplished  after  the  ratification  of  SALT  II,  and  with  the 
negotiation  of  SALT  III. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

IN  CONGRESS  FROM  OHIO ' 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  history-making  peace  conference  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  in 
1892,  the  Swedish  inventor  of  modern  explosives,  Alfred  Nobel, 
declared  in  justification  of  his  research  that  "The  day  will  come 
when  two  army  corps  will  be  able  to  destroy  each  other  in  one 
moment,  and  on  that  day  all  civilized  nations  will  recoil  from  war 
in  horror  and  disband  their  armies  *  *  *."  He  noted  that  the 
advance  of  warfare  technology  would  one  day  offer  a  single  horrify- 
ing alternative  to  multilateral  disarmament,  "the  peace  of  the 
cemeterv." 

I  don  t  believe  we  have  to  be  reminded  that  at  this  moment 
superpowers  possess  many  times  over  the  nuclear  firepower  to 
make  the  northern  hemisphere  the  ultimate  cemetery  of  human 
civilization.  The  treaty  before  you  falls  far  short  of  what  this  world 
needs  in  terms  of  a  guarantee  of  its  survival,  but  SALT  II  is  the 
only  step  in  that  direction  which  it  is  our  choice  to  take. 


'  See  page  167  for  Mr.  Pease's  prepared  statement. 
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Its  value  is  principally  that.  For  want  of  more  effective  meas- 
ures, we  must  act  on  those  meager  ones  which  have  so  far  been 
negotiated. 

A  new  note  of  optimism  voiced  by  your  colleague  on  this  commit- 
tee, Senator  Biden,  and  others  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
should  not  go  unnoticed.  The  Russian  leadership  apparently  views 
with  hope  the  chances  of  near-term  negotiations  that  will  embrace 
some  of  the  most  contentious  areas  of  nuclear  weapons  reduction; 
namely,  the  so-called  gray  area  systems,  which  are  intermediate 
range  theater  nuclear  weapons  such  as  the  Pershing  and  the  SS-20 
missiles,  also,  more  significant  limitations  on  bombers  such  as  the 
Backfire,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  onsite  verification. 

At  present,  these  are  only  optimistic  reports  from  the  wire  serv- 
ices, but  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  views  of  top  Soviet  offi- 
cials as  expressed  to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  should  give  pause 
to  those  many  vocal  Americans  whose  opposition  to  the  process  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  has  long  been  premised  on  the 
belief  that  such  sentiments  would  never  come  from  the  Kremlin. 

Despite  the  many  important  strategic  issues  which  SALT  II  does 
not  address,  the  proposed  treaty  has  a  value  of  its  own  for  confi- 
dence-building by  moving  both  parties  toward  more  significant  and 
comprehensive  reductions  in  strategic  armaments. 

Its  defeat,  on  the  other  hand,  could  set  the  stage  for  the  most 
unstable  of  all  possible  military  scenarios,  one  in  which  the  Soviets 
decide,  based  on  our  actions,  that  inadequate  monitoring  capability, 
and  even  with  adequate  monitoring  capability,  we  do  not  expect 
them  to  adhere  to  the  treaty,  that  we  have  immovable  doubts 
about  the  value  of  negotiation  with  them,  no  matter  what  the 
stakes;  and  worst,  that  a  month  by  month  march  toward  an  in- 
creasingly inevitable  confrontation  is  somehow  more  reassuring  to 
the  U.S.  national  psyche  than  a  negotiated  formula  for  world 
survival. 

If  the  treaty  fails  here  in  the  Senate,  the  nightmarish  possibili- 
ties that  heretofore  have  been  only  theoretical,  worst  case  scenar- 
ios on  a  Pentagon  conference  table  could  become  realistic  contin- 
gencies. What  comfort  will  we  have  afforded  ourselves  then?  The 
illusory  goal  of  superiority  construed  somehow  as  synonymous  with 
national  security  will  have  drawn  us  away  from  the  only  path  to 
safety. 

We  should  instead  recognize  that  nuclear  weapons  technology 
has  a  pace  of  its  own.  We  must  gear  up  the  negotiations  to  match 
that  pace,  if  they  are  to  have  any  meaning  at  all.  It  is  my  belief 
that  if  the  Soviet  leadership  did  not  have  a  great  fear  of  the 
military  ramifications  of  new  emerging  weapons  technology,  Sena- 
tor Biden  would  never  have  been  told  of  Russian  interests  in  onsite 
inspection,  which  until  now  has  been  the  ultimate  anathema  of 
Soviet  military  leaders.  Nor  would  Senator  Biden  and  his  col- 
leagues have  been  told  of  the  Soviet  interest  in  broad  negotiations 
in  the  near  term  that  include  limitation  of  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons such  as  the  American  FB-111  bomber,  the  Soviet  Backfire 
bomber,  the  American  Pershing  missile,  the  Soviet  SS-20  missile. 

At  present,  the  Soviet  Union  deploys  an  estimated  6,000  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  We  deploy  more  than  12,000,  with  approximately 
7,000  forward-based  in  Europe.  For  this  reason,  it  is  crucial  not 
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merely  to  ratify  SALT  II,  but  to  move  quickly  to  take  advantage  of 
more  crucial  opportunities  that  may  follow.  Ratification  by  itself 
may  mean  little  if  we  backtrack  later,  having  failed  to  act  in  the 
grace  period  the  limited  treaty  afforded  us. 

The  MCPL  [Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law]  SALT 
II  Task  Force  general  statement,  as  read  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Congressman  Simon,  makes  reference  to  the  fact  that 
SALT  II  is  demonstrably  not  arms  control.  Since  the  signing  of 
SALT  I,  the  number  of  ICBM  warheads  we  have  added  to  our 
arsenal  is  by  itself  greater  than  the  total  number  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal.  As  with  every  major  weapons  system  we  have  deployed, 
the  need  to  achieve  the  feeling  of  security  to  overwhelming 
strength  has  spurred  dramatic  increases  in  the  destructive  capacity 
of  our  weapons. 

The  issue  has  always  been  one  of  perception  of  threat,  and  these 
not  always  based  on  physical  reality.  For  example,  in  the  early 
fifties,  we  received  a  bomber  gap,  which  we  set  about  eliminating, 
even  though  we  already  had  a  4-to-l  advantage  in  strategic  bomb- 
ers over  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  early  sixties,  we  perceived  a 
missile  gap,  and  we  enjoyed  a  huge  lead  in  nuclear  strike  power. 

Now,  the  military  community  perceives  that  we  have  lost  in  the 
arms  race  by  allowing  the  Soviets  to  achieve  nuclear  parity,  and 
that  massive  infusions  of  public  funds  are  immediately  necessary  to 
correct  the  perceived  imbalance.  We  must  not  remain  inured  to  the 
possible  implications  of  major  misconceptions. 

We  have  the  singular  chance  to  benefit  by  our  past  mistakes  and 
guarantee  our  national  survival  by  judicious  negotiation  of  arma- 
ments reduction  across  the  board,  not  only  in  areas  of  interconti- 
nental nuclear  systems,  but  also  in  the  areas  of  major  conventional 
force  deployment,  which  brings  me  to  my  final  point. 

Nuclear  weapons  were  developed  according  to  the  same  purpose 
of  all  weapons,  to  pursue  national  aims  by  force  or  threat  of  force. 
They  are  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  mightier  version  of  the 
perennial  drawn  sword.  Therefore,  we  cannot  divorce  the  strategic 
systems  from  the  general  process  of  multilateral  arms  reduction,  in 
the  mistaken  belief  that  containment  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the 
only  doorway  to  world  peace.  It  is  not.  For  as  long  as  the  nations  of 
the  world  seek  to  accomplish  their  ends  by  violence  or  threat  of 
violence,  ever  bigger  weapons  will  seem  ever  more  expedient. 

Alfred  Nobel  erred  when  he  predicted  that  the  possibility  of 
mutual  annihilation  would  be  the  catalyst  of  permanent  peace.  For 
the  superpowers  stand  today  at  the  brink  of  global  destruction, 
weapons  in  hand. 

Only  when  the  major  powers  negotiate  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
control  treaty  that  leads  directly  to  multilateral  reductions  in  con- 
ventional armaments,  only  then  can  any  meaningful  containment 
be  employed  to  limit  proliferation  of  lethal  weapons  systems  among 
the  many  eager  smaller  powers  of  the  world. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  through  multilateral  disarmament  in  all  of 
its  diverse  applications  answers  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
MCPL. 

Thank  you. 

[Mr.  Pease's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Donald  J.  Pease 

At  the  history  making  Peace  Conference  in  Berne,  Switzerland  in  1892,  the 
Swedish  inventor  of  modern  explosives,  Alfred  Nobel,  declared  in  justification  of  his 
research  that  "the  day  when  two  army  corps  will  be  able  to  destroy  each  other  in 
one  moment,  all  civilized  nations  will  recoil  from  war  in  horror,  and  disband  their 
armies  ..."  He  noted  that  the  advance  of  warfare  technology  would  one  day  offer  a 
single  horrifying  alternative  to  multilateral  disarmament,  "the  peace  of  the  ceme- 
tery". 

We  do  not  have  to  be  reminded  that  at  this  moment  the  super-powers  possess 
many  times  over  the  nuclear  firepower  to  make  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
ultimate  cemetery  of  human  civilization.  Gentlemen,  the  treaty  before  you  falls  far 
short  of  what  this  world  needs  in  terms  of  a  guarantee  of  its  survival.  But  SALT  II 
is  the  only  step  in  that  direction  which  it  is  our  choice  to  take.  Its  value  is 
principally  that:  for  want  of  more  effective  measures  we  must  act  on  those  meager 
ones  that  have  been  so  far  negotiated. 

A  new  note  of  optimism,  voiced  by  Senator  Biden  and  others  while  on  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  should  not  go  unmentioned.  The  Russian  leadership 
apparently  viewed  with  hope  the  chances  of  near  term  negotiations  that  will  em- 
brace some  of  the  most  contentious  areas  of  nuclear  weapons  reduction,  namely  the 
so-called  "gray-area  systems",  which  are  intermediate  range  theatre  nuclear  weap- 
ons such  as  the  Pershing  and  SS-20  missiles,  more  significant  limitations  on  bomb- 
ers such  as  the  Backfire,  and  most  importantly,  on-site  verification.  At  present  these 
are  only  optimistic  statements  from  the  wire  services.  But  the  fact  that  they 
represent  the  views  of  top  Soviet  officials  expressed  to  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  should  give  pause  to  those  many  vocal  Americans  whose  opposition  to  the 
process  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  has  long  been  premised  on  the  belief  that 
such  sentiments  would  never  come  from  the  Kremlin. 

Despite  the  many  important  strategic  issues  which  SALT  II  does  not  address,  the 
proposed  treaty  has  a  peculiar  value  for  confidence-building  by  moving  both  parties 
toward  more  significant  and  comprehensive  reductions  in  strategic  armaments.  It's 
defeat  could  set  the  stage  for  the  most  unstable  of  all  possible  military  scenarios, 
one  in  which  the  Soviets  decide  that  even  with  adequate  monitoring  capability  we 
do  not  expect  them  to  adhere  to  the  treaty,  that  we  have  immovable  doubts  about 
the  value  of  negotiation  with  them  no  matter  what  the  stakes;  and  worst,  that  a 
month  by  month  march  toward  an  increasingly  inevitable  confrontation  is  more 
reassuring  to  the  U.S.  national  psyche  than  a  negotiated  formula  for  world  survival. 
If  the  treaty  fails  here  in  the  Senate  the  nightmarish  possibilities  that  heretofore 
have  been  only  theoretical  "worst  case  scenarios"  on  a  Pentagon  conference  table 
could  become  realistic  contingencies.  What  comfort  will  we  have  afforded  ourselves 
then?  The  illusory  goal  of  superiority,  construed  as  synonymous  with  national 
security,  will  have  drawn  us  away  from  the  only  path  to  safety. 

Essentially,  then,  I  am  saying  that  the  SALT  II  accords  lie  on  the  safer  side  of  a 
very  thin  line.  This  realization  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  not  accomplished.  That 
is,  the  limits  of  SALT  II  constitute  the  raison  d'etre  of  SALT  III  or  any  follow-on 
agreement  that  further  restricts  nuclear  deployment. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  point  out,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  involved 
in  the  SALT  II  discussion,  both  pro  and  con,  that  we  should  not  be  saying,  as  many 
of  us  are,  that  the  SALT  process  is  by  its  nature  a  tediously  slow  mechanism  for 
world  security,  that  each  phase  of  United  States-Soviet  negotiations  must  perforce 
take  a  few  years,  and  that  lowered  expectations  will  better  prepare  us  for  limited 
results.  For  example,  this  syndrome  is  reflected  in  the  counting  of  obsolete  strategic 
systems  in  the  proposed  treaty — though  I  acknowledge  that  the  allocation  on  each 
side  is  equitable  in  the  context  of  the  entire  treaty.  We  should  instead  recognize 
that  nuclear  weapons  technology  has  a  pace  of  its  own.  We  must  gear  up  the 
negotiations  to  match  that  pace  if  they  are  to  have  any  meaning  at  all.  It  is  my 
belief  that  if  the  Soviet  leadership  did  not  have  a  great  fear  of  the  military 
ramifications  of  currently  emerging  weapons  technology.  Senator  Biden  would  never 
have  been  told  of  Russian  interest  in  on-site  inspection,  which  until  now  has  been 
the  ultimate  anathema  to  Soviet  military  leaders.  Nor  would  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  been  told  of  Soviet  interest  in  broad  negotiations  in  the  near  term  that  include 
limitation  of  theatre  nuclear  weapons  such  as  the  American  FB-111  bomber,  the 
Soviet  Backfire  bomber,  the  American  Pershing  missile,  and  the  Soviet  SS-20 
mobile  missile.  At  present  the  Soviet  Union  deploys  an  estimated  6,000  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  We  deploy  more  than  12,000,  with  approximately  7,000  forward 
based  in  Europe.  For  this  reason  it  is  crucial  not  merely  to  ratify  SALT  II  but  to 
move  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  more  fruitful  opportunities  that  may  follow. 
Ratification  by  itself  may  mean  little  if  we  backtrack  later,  having  failed  to  act  in 
the  grace  period  the  limited  treaty  afforded  us. 
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The  MCPL  SALT  II  Task  Force  general  statement  makes  reference  to  the  fact 
that  SALT  II,  as  it  has  developed  so  far,  is  demonstrably  not  arms  control.  Since  the 
signing  of  SALT  I  the  number  of  ICBM  warheads  we  have  added  to  our  arsenal  is 
by  itself  greater  than  the  total  number  in  the  Soviet  arsenal.  As  with  every  major 
weapons  system  we  have  deployed,  the  need  to  achieve  the  feeling  of  security 
through  overwhelming  strength  has  spurred  dramatic  increases  in  the  destructive 
capacity  of  our  weapons.  The  issue  has  always  been  one  of  perceptions  of  threat,  and 
these  not  always  based  on  physical  realities.  For  example,  in  the  early  1950's  we 
believed  in  a  "bomber  gap"  which  we  set  about  eliminating,  even  though  we  already 
had  a  four-to-one  advantage  in  strategic  bombers  over  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  early 
?960's  we  perceived  a  missile  gap,  when  we  enjoyed  a  huge  lead  in  nuclear  strike 
power.  Now  the  military  community  perceives  that  we  have  "lost"  the  arms  race  by 
allowing  the  Soviets  to  achieve  nuclear  parity  and  that  massive  infusions  of  public 
funds  are  immediately  necessary  to  correct  the  perceived  imbalance.  We  must  not 
remain  innured  to  the  possible  implications  of  major  misperceptions. 

We  have  the  singular  chance  to  benefit  from  our  past  mistakes  and  guarantee  our 
national  survival  by  judicious  negotiation  of  armaments  reduction  across  the  board, 
not  only  in  areas  of  intercontinental  nuclear  systems  but  also  in  the  arena  of  major 
conventional  force  deployments. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  final  point.  Nuclear  weapons  were  developed  according  to 
the  same  purpose  of  all  weapons,  to  pursue  national  aims  by  force  or  threat  of  force. 
They  are  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  mightier  version  of  the  perennial  drawn 
sword.  Therefore  we  cannot  divorce  the  strategic  systems  from  the  general  process 
of  multilateral  armaments  reduction,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  containment  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  the  doorway  to  world  peace.  It  is  not.  For  as  long  as  the  nations 
of  the  world  seek  to  accomplish  their  ends  by  violence  or  threat  of  violence,  ever- 
bigger  weapons  will  seem  ever  more  expedient.  Alfred  Nobel  erred  when  he  predict- 
ed that  the  possibility  of  mutual  annihilation  would  be  the  catalyst  of  permanent 
peace.  For  the  super-powers  stand  today  at  the  brink  of  global  destruction,  weapons 
in  hand;  and  the  only  question  remaining  is  who  will  move  first. 

Only  when  the  major  powers  negotiate  a  comprehensive  nuclear  control  treaty 
that  leads  directly  to  multilateral  reductions  in  conventional  armaments — only 
then — can  any  meaningful  containment  be  employed  to  limit  proliferation  of  lethal 
weapons  systems  among  the  many  eager  smaller  powers  in  the  world. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  through  multilateral  disarmament  in  all  its  diverse  applica- 
tions answers  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  MCPL. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  Seiberling? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  OHIO  > 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Sena- 
tors. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  appear  before  you.  I  will  not  try  to  read 
my  entire  statement,  which  you  agreed  to  put  in  the  record,  but  I 
would  like  to  summarize  it,  if  I  may. 

In  my  view,  SALT  II  does  not  in  itself  represent  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  long  and  difficult  process  of  arms  reduction. 
Like  some  of  your  colleagues,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  treaty 
does  not  provide  for  more  meaningful  arms  reductions.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  our  national  security 
would  be  imperiled  or  weakened  by  the  treaty  as  somehow  charged, 
and  it  may  even  be  enhanced. 

I  say  "may"  because  much  depends  on  what  we  do  after  SALT  II. 

While  the  restraints  in  SALT  II  are  genuine  accomplishments, 
SALT  II  clearly  does  not  provide  for  either  a  reduction  in  stock- 
piles of  strategic  nuclear  warheads  or  a  freeze  on  the  development 
of  new  strategic  weapons  systems.  Indeed,  by  permitting,  at  the 
insistence  of  our  own  government,  I  might  add,  accelerated  weap- 
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ons  development,  production,  and  eventually  deployment  of  the 
M-X,  a  first  strike  counterforce  weapons  system,  it  is  to  that 
extent  explicitly  sanctioning  the  continuance  of  ever  more  costly 
and  more  menacing  weapons  escalation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Saturday,  September  8,  which  was  my  birth- 
day, I  decided  to  do  something  constructive.  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
out  longhand  a  letter  to  President  Carter  on  the  subject  of  the 
M-X,  which  I  believe  may  be  of  interest  to  this  committee.  I  sent  to 
him  the  following  Monday,  September  10,  and  I  offer  it  for  inclu- 
sion in  your  record  following  my  statement. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
after  your  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Thank  you. 

I  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  my  suggestion  in  the 
letter  to  President  Carter  that  he  offer  to  freeze  deployment  of  the 
M-X  if  the  Soviets  will  freeze  or  halt  deployment  of  their  new 
strategic  weapons  and  agree  to  include  a  permanent  freeze  on  the 
agenda  for  SALT  III. 

While  that  might  seem  to  be  a  politically  unattractive  thing  for 
him  to  do,  I  personally  think  it  would  create  a  much  more  positive 
atmosphere  and  get  people  thinking  about  the  future  of  arms  con- 
trol instead  of  focusing  on  the  problems  that  perhaps  are  somewhat 
extraneous. 

Despite  my  reservations  about  the  real  benefits  derived  from 
SALT  II  in  terms  of  arms  reduction,  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve 
our  national  interest  to  reject  the  treaty  or  attach  amendments  to 
it  that  would  cause  it  to  be  rejected.  While  the  treaty  would  permit 
increased  military  spending  on  strategic  weapons,  failure  to  ratify 
the  treaty  is  likely  to  result  in  an  even  greater  acceleration  of 
nuclear  weapons  stockpiling  and  development. 
I  The  treaty  does  put  a  temporary  cap  on  that  process,  even 
though  the  cap  is  too  high  and  has  a  number  of  holes  in  it.  But 
more  importantly,  to  reject  the  treaty  or  to  attach  unacceptable 
reservations  would  put  it  at  risk,  if  not  destroy,  the  SALT  process 
itself.  It  is  the  continuation  of  that  process  that  provides  the  possi- 
bility for  a  timely  and  meaningful  reduction,  and  eventual  elimina- 
tion, of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Fortunately,  the  Soviets  have  indicated  their  desire  to  move 
quickly  into  negotiations  for  SALT  III,  once  SALT  II  is  ratified.  I 
would  stress  the  areas  that  Congressman  Simon  read  from  our 
joint  statement,  that  we  need  to  move  ahead  on  when  we  get  to 
SALT  III.  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a  very  outstanding 
article  by  Richard  Barnet,  the  distinguished  foreign  policy  and 
arms  control  expert,  entitled,  "Do  We  Want  to  End  The  Arms 
Race?"  It  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  September 
9. 

I  Because  it  is  so  pertinent  to  the  issue,  and  because  I  was  grati- 
fied to  see  that  he  made  the  same  essential  point  that  I  made  in 
my  letter  to  the  President  which  I  had  drafted  the  day  before,  I  am 
calling  it  to  your  attention.  I  inserted  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  September  10,  1979,  where  it  appears  at  pages  H-7644 
and  H-7645. 

I  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  committee  with  copies  if  it  wishes 
to  have  it. 
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[The  article  referred  to  appears  on  p.  178.] 

Dr.  Barnet  also  points  out  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  not 
because  the  world  will  be  safer  with  it,  but  because  it  will  be  even 
more  dangerous  if  negotiations  on  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
broken  off,  but  he  also  points  out  that  unless  those  negotiations 
bring  an  early  moratorium  on  the  development  of  new  weapons 
systems,  the  next  round  of  the  arms  race  can  only  work  to  the 
economic  and  strategic  disadvantage  of  this  country  and  create 
new  perils  for  the  world. 

Despite  the  cutbacks  that  the  administration  and  Congress  have 
made  in  many  programs  providing  essential  services  to  our  people, 
the  President  this  year  submitted  an  enormous  arms  budget  of 
$125.8  billion  in  outlays,  and  your  committee  has  heard  former 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger,  and  others  recommend  that  if 
SALT  II  is  ratified,  then  this  extraordinary  peacetime  military 
budget  should  be  substantially  increased. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  wants  to 
follow  his  advice.  Happily,  I  do  not  think  that  the  House  is  about 
to  do  likewise.  In  any  event,  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the 
implications  of  this,  in  terms  of  our  effort  to  curb  inflation  and  to 
solve  the  many  grievous  social  problems  afflicting  this  nation,  is 
very  serious  indeed. 

If  SALT  III  does  not  result  in  major  real  growth  limits  and 
cutbacks  with  regard  to  both  weapons  production  and  research  and 
development,  or  if,  like  SALT  II,  it  provides  the  occasion  for  ex- 
panding the  Department  of  Defense  budget,  including  a  new  shop- 
ping list  for  the  very  kinds  of  weapons  systems  that  the  SALT 
process  was  intended  to  curb,  then  I  think  we  would  have  to 
conclude  that  the  bilateral  strategic  arms  negotiating  process  has 
ceased  to  be  productive,  and  that  some  other  approach  is  needed  to 
lift  the  unconscionable  burden  and  the  intolerable  menace  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  from  mankind. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Mr.  Seiberling's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  John  F.  Seiberling 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  with  some  of  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  to  testify  on  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  treaty. 

In  my  view,  SALT  II  does  not,  in  itself,  represent  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
long  and  difficult  process  of  arms  reduction.  Like  some  Senators,  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  treaty  does  not  provide  for  more  meaningful  arms  reductions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  our  national  security  would  be  imperiled  or 
weakened  by  the  treaty,  as  some  have  charged.  It  may  even  be  enhanced. 

SALT  II  provides  for  equivalence  in  the  number  of  strategic  launchers  permitted 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Article  III  of  the  treaty  places  an  initial  ceiling 
of  2,400  on  the  number  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles  permitted  to  each  side.  The 
ceiling  will  be  lowered  to  2,250  in  1981.  The  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
then  be  given  one  year  in  which  to  dismantle  systems  which  exceed  that  number. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  have  to  destroy,  it  is  estimated,  as  many  as  250  of  its 
offensive  systems  in  order  to  comply  with  the  2,250  aggregate  figure.  The  United 
States  will  probably  not  have  to  dismantle  or  destroy  any  of  its  operational  systems. 

Article  V  of  the  treaty  imposes  an  equal  sublimit  of  1,320  for  the  combined 
number  of  ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and  ASBM's  equipped  with  multiple  independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's)  or  long-range  air-launched  cruise  missiles.  The 
treaty  also  places  significant  restrictions  on  fixed-silo  ICBM's.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  able  to  construct 
additional  fixed-silo  ICBM's  or  convert  light  ICBM's  into  heavy  ICBM's.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  fact  that  the  treaty  limits  the  number  of  reentry  vehicles  per- 
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mitted  on  strategic  launchers.  The  reentry  vehicle  limit  will  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  exploiting  its  throw-weight  advantage.  The  United  States  will  also  have 
a  somewhat  better  ability  to  monitor  Soviet  weapons  testing  that  we  would  have  in 
the  absence  of  the  treaty. 

While  these  are  genuine  accomplishments,  SALT  II  clearly  does  not  provide  for 
either  a  reduction  in  stockpiles  of  strategic  nuclear  warheads  or  a  freeze  on  the 
development  of  new  strategic  weapons  systems.  Indeed,  by  permitting — at  the  insis- 
tence of  our  own  Government,  I  might  add — accelerated  weapons  development, 
production,  and  eventually  the  deployment  of  the  M-X,  a  first  strike  counterforce 
weapons  system,  it  is,  to  that  extent,  explicitly  sanctioning  the  continuance  of  an 
ever  more  costly  and  ever  more  menacing  strategic  weapons  escalation.  If  deployed, 
the  M-X  would  be  the  most  devastating  and  destabilizing  weapons  system  the 
United  States  has  ever  developed.  The  rationale  used  to  justify  this  is  that  the  M-X 
is  needed  to  forestall  the  inevitable  vulnerability  of  our  land-based  ICBM  force. 
However,  the  M-X  will  be  just  as  vulnerable  as  the  Minuteman  ICBM,  unless  some 
invulnerable  basing  system  is  devised  and  built.  And,  of  course,  if  such  a  system 
were  to  be  created,  it  would  be  no  less  invulnerable  if  it  contained  our  present 
missiles  or  if  it  contained  the  M-X.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  month  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Carter  on  this  subject  which  I  believe  may  be  of  interest  to  this 
Committee,  and  I  would  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  your  record  following  my  statement, 
if  the  Committee  wishes  to  include  it. 

Despite  my  reservations  about  the  real  benefits  derived  from  SALT  II  in  terms  of 
arms  reduction,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  serve  our  national  interests  to  reject 
the  treaty.  While  the  treaty  would  permit  increased  military  spending  on  strategic 
weapons,  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  is  likely  to  result  in  an  even  greater  accelera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiling  and  development.  The  treaty  does  put  a  tempo- 
rary cap  on  that  process,  even  though  the  cap  is  too  high  and  has  a  number  of  holes 
in  it.  Moreover,  to  reject  the  treaty  or  to  attach  unacceptable  reservations  to  it 
would  put  at  risk,  if  not  destroy,  the  SALT  process  itself.  It  is  the  continuation  of 
that  process  that  provides  the  possibility  for  a  timely  and  meaningful  reduction  and 
eventual  elimination  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Fortunately,  the  Soviets  have 
indicated  their  desire  to  move  quickly  into  negotiations  for  SALT  III  once  SALT  II 
is  ratified. 

Our  joint  statement  indicates  some  of  the  major  areas  that  require  prompt  atten- 
tion once  SALT  II  is  behind  us.  The  importance,  indeed  the  urgency  of  moving 
ahead  in  these  areas  can  not  be  overemphasized.  Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of 
our  joint  statement,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  statement,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  "Outlook"  section  of  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  September  9, 
an  outstanding  article  by  Richard  J.  Barnet  the  distinguished  foreign  policy  and 
arms  control  expert,  entitled  "Do  We  Want  to  End  the  Arms  Race?"  Because  it  is  so 
pertinent  to  the  issue  before  this  Committee  and  the  Senate,  I  am  calling  it  to  your 
attention.  I  inserted  it  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  September  10,  1979,  where  it 
appears  at  pages  H7644  and  H7645.  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  included  in  your 
hearing  record,  and  will  be  glad  to  supply  a  copy  if  the  Committee  wishes  to  have  it. 

Dr.  Barnet  points  out  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  not  because  the  world 
will  be  substantially  safer  with  it,  but  because  it  will  be  even  more  dangerous  if 
negotiations  on  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  broken  off.  But  he  also  points  out 
that  unless  those  negotiations  bring  an  early  moratorium  on  the  development  of 
new  weapon  systems,  the  next  round  of  the  arms  race  can  only  work  to  the 
economic  and  strategic  disadvantage  of  this  country  and  create  new  perils  for  the 
entire  world. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  joint  statement,  the  nations  of  the  world  are  already 
spending  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  day  on  military  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  together  account  for  more  than  half  that  total.  The  skewing 
of  our  national  priorities  is  starkly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  for  every  dollar  we 
give  in  aid  to  developing  nations,  we  spend  $20  on  military  hardware.  Although  our 
objections  to  Soviet  military  presence  and  weapons  outside  their  borders  are  well 
justified,  it  is  also  true  that  the  United  States  has  led  the  Soviet  Union  in  arms 
exports  by  a  margin  of  more  than  two-to-one  for  the  past  decade. 

Despite  the  cutbacks  that  the  Administration  and  Congress  have  made  in  many 
programs  providing  essential  services  to  our  people,  the  President  this  year  sub- 
mitted an  enormous  arms  budget  of  $125.8  billion  in  outlays,  and  your  Committee 
has  heard  former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  others  recommend  that,  if  SALT 
II  is  ratified,  then  this  extraordinary  peacetime  military  budet  should  be  substan- 
tially increased.  I  need  hardly  point  out  the  implications  of  this  in  terms  of  our 
effort  to  curb  inflation  and  to  solve  the  many  grievous  social  problems  afflicting  this 
nation. 
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If  SALT  III  does  not  result  in  major  real  growth  limits  and  cutbacks  with  regard 
to  both  weapons  production  and  research  and  development,  or  if,  like  SALT  II,  it 
provided  the  occasion  for  expanding  the  Department  of  Defense  budget,  including  a 
new  shopping  list  for  the  very  kinds  of  weapons  systems  that  the  SALT  process  was 
intended  to  curb,  then  I  think  we  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  bilateral  strategic 
arms  negotiating  process  has  ceased  to  be  productive,  and  that  some  other  approach 
is  needed  to  lift  the  unconscionable  burden  and  the  intolerable  menace  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  mankind. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 

September  10,  1979. 

Hon.  Jimmy  Carter, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  winter,  at  your  meeting  with  the  House  Democratic 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee,  I  raised  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  develop- 
ing the  M-X  missile,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $30  billion.  You  responded  that  you  had 
not  made  a  decision  to  develop  it  but  were  merely  keeping  the  option  open.  From 
reading  last  Saturday's  Washington  Post,  it  would  appear  that  you  have  now  decid- 
ed to  proceed  with  the  development  and  deployment,  at  a  cost  currently  estimated 
at  $33  billion. 

Of  course,  actual  deployment  of  the  M-X  will  take  years  and  will  require  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  appropriations,  so  in  a  sense  it  may  still  be  a  case  of  simply 
keeping  the  option  open.  However,  these  projects  have  a  way  of  acquiring  momen- 
tum all  their  own  once  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  "green  light"  has  been  given.  A 
good  example  is  the  B-1  bomber  project,  which  I  personally  fought  in  Congress  for  7 
years  and  which  you  finally  managed  to  quash,  but  only  after  a  veto  by  you  and 
after  several  billion  dollars  had  been  spent  by  precedessor  administrations.  By  that 
time,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  ultimate  cost  would  be,  not  the  $20  billion 
originally  forecast,  but  over  $100  billion. 

I  am  sure  you  obtained  the  most  expert  advice  available  within  the  Executive 
Branch  before  making  a  decision  on  the  M-X.  Nevertheless,  experts  have  misled 
presidents  before.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 
my  layman's  thinking  on  this  subject. 

The  argument  for  the  M-X  has  been  focused  on  the  increasing  vulnerability  of 
land  based  ICBM's  to  a  first  strike  by  the  prospective  new  generation  of  super 
accurate  Soviet  missiles.  However,  the  solution  of  the  vulnerability  problem  does 
not  appear  to  require  the  deployment  of  a  new  ICBM  but  simply  the  redeployment 
of  existing  ICBM's  in  a  less  vulnerable  basing  mode.  Conversely,  without  such  an 
invulnerable  basing  mode,  the  new  M-X  missile  will  be  just  as  vulnerable  as  the 
existing  Minuteman.  In  other  words,  Minuteman  vulnerability  is  not  a  logically 
valid  justification  for  deployment  of  M-X. 

It  seems  clear  also  that  the  proposed  basing  mode  for  the  M-X  will  not  eliminate 
the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  knock  out  the  200  M-X  missiles  that  would  be  deployed, 
even  though  each  missile  will  be  secretly  shifted  among  23  separate  launching 
points.  Once  the  Soviets  develop  missiles  of  sufficient  accuracy  to  inactivate  one  of 
our  missiles  at  any  particular  launching  point,  they  could  then  achieve  destruction 
of  practically  all  of  the  200  M-X  missiles  by  directing  one  of  their  warheads  to  each 
of  the  4,000  potential  M-X  launching  points.  While  this  may  stretch  out  the  invul- 
nerable period  a  little  longer,  until  the  Soviets  produce  a  sufficient  number  of 
highly  accurate  warheads,  and  while  it  would  mean  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
"waste"  over  4,000  warheads,  they  could  still  do  the  job  and  have  5,600  warheads 
left  over,  assuming  the  SALT  II  ceiling  of  10,000  warheads  is  applicable.  That  is 
quite  a  sufficient  number  to  destroy  all  of  our  other  land  based  ICBM's  and  to  wipe 
out  all  of  our  urban  population  centers  several  times  over. 

A  second  argument  that  has  been  advanced  to  justify  the  M-X  is  that  if  the 
Russians  are  going  ahead  with  their  deployment  of  first  strike  capability,  then  we 
must  do  it  too,  in  order  to  maintain  "equivalence".  This  may  have  some  superficial 
political  appeal,  but  I  think  it  will  eventually  become  apparent  to  most  Americans 
that  our  acquiring  first  strike  capability  is  a  colossal  waste  and  that  in  fact,  it  will 
make  us  less  secure.  The  Soviets  are  not  going  to  take  the  risk  of  launching  a  first 
strike  against  U.S.  land  based  ICBM's  so  long  as  our  submarine  launched  missiles 
remain  invulnerable  and  can  destory  all  of  Russia's  major  population  centers  and 
military  bases.  Therefore,  I  see  no  strategic  justification  for  us  to  create  a  hair- 
trigger  balance  of  nuclear  terror  by  deploying  our  own  array  of  missiles  capable  of 
taking  out  Soviet  ICBM's. 
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Because  of  my  conclusions  that  M-X  would  be  a  costly  mistake,  I  will,  unless 
persuaded  that  these  conclusions  are  in  error,  feel  compelled,  regretfully,  to  take 
part  in  a  campaign  in  Congress  to  block  deployment  of  M-X.  Of  course,  I  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  it  with  you  and  your  advisers  at  any  time. 

In  a  larger  sense,  one  of  the  reasons  we  find  ourselves  in  this  predicament  is  the 
failure  of  the  SALT  process  thus  far  to  produce  an  agreement  freezing  the  contin- 
ued technological  drive,  by  both  United  States  and  Soviet  military  establishments, 
toward  ever  more  sophisticated  strategic  weaponry.  It  is  undoubtedly  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  this  as  part  of  SALT  II.  However,  it  may  not  be  too  late  for  you  to 
offer  to  freeze  deployment  of  M-X  if  the  Soviets  will  halt  deployment  of  their  new 
generation  of  strategic  missiles  and  will  agree  to  include  a  permanent  freeze  as  one 
of  the  subjects  for  negotiation  in  SALT  III. 

I  realize  that  you  may  not  feel  able  to  take  such  a  position  while  SALT  II  is 
pending  before  the  Senate,  though  I  hope  you  will  consider  it.  I  believe  that  such  a 
position  could  actually  help  counter  the  negative  atmosphere  that  surrounds  SALT 
at  present  by  focusing  public  attention  on  the  importance  of  and  the  possibilities  for 
future  progress  toward  the  goal  you  proclaimed  in  your  inaugural  address— the 
removal  of  all  nuclear  weapons  from  this  Earth. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Seiberling, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law, 

Washington,  D.C. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  10,  1979] 

Ending  the  Arms  Race 

(Mr.  Seiberling  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  Washington  Post  contained  an  article 
by  the  distinguished  author  and  arms  control  expert,  Richard  J.  Barnet,  which 
every  Member  concerned  about  the  subject  of  arms  control  will  wish  to  read.  Dr. 
Barnet  served  in  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  during  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on  arms  control 
and  international  affairs. 

Dr.  Barnet  notes  that  the  SALT  II  treaty  should  be  ratified  "not  because  the 
world  will  be  substantially  safer  with  it  but  because  it  will  be  even  more  dangerous 
if  negotiations  on  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  broken  off."  However,  he  points 
out  that  the  danger  is  increasing  as  both  sides  are  emphasizing  "counterforce" 
technology  and  that  a  continuation  of  the  next  round  of  the  arms  race  can  only 
work  to  the  economic  and  strategic  disadvantage  of  this  country  and  create  new 
perils  for  the  entire  world. 

Barnet  urges  a  freeze  on  all  new  weapons  systems  that  would  make  it  clear  that 
both  sides  indeed  intend  to  stop  the  arms  race.  The  alternative  is  to  continue  to 
spend  additional  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  on  the  military,  thereby  risking 
mortal  danger  to  our  economy,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  national  strength. 

The  full  text  of  Dr.  Barnet's  article  follows  these  remarks: 

Do  We  Want  To  End  the  Arms  Race? 
(By  Richard  J.  Barnet) 

The  SALT  II  agreement  may  weather  the  current  storm  over  Soviet  troops  in 
Cuba,  but  even  if  it  is  ratified,  this  will  mark  not  the  beginning  of  a  process  but  the 
end  of  an  experiment.  The  100-page  treaty,  which  reads  like  the  prospectus  for  a 
bond  issue,  is  neither  disarmament  nor  arms  control  but  an  exercise  in  joint  arms 
management.  The  treaty  has  secured  the  acquiescence  of  the  military  in  both 
countries  because  it  ratifies  the  huge  weapons  acquisition  programs  both  are  push- 

The  support  of  the  hawks  has  been  purchased  by  an  "arms  dividend,'  a  commit- 
ment to  increase  military  spending  5  percent  a  year  above  inflation.  According  to 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  the  dividend  alone  will  cost  the  taxpayer  an  extra 
$129  billion  over  five  years,  bringing  the  total  military  expenditures  for  that  period 
to  almost  $1  trillion.  The  Soviets  also  welcome  SALT  as  a  ratification  on  their 
weapons  program  and  will  not  hesitate  to  match  or  to  try  to  surpass  the  new  U.S. 
buildings.  None  of  this  will  transgress  anything  in  the  100  pages,  but  it  will  not, 
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obviously,  move  the  world  to  arms  reduction  nor  reduce  the  mounting  dangers  of 
war  by  miscalculation. 

The  SALT  debate  has  skewed  the  issues  because  it  has  focused  on  narrow  alterna- 
tives and  has  failed  to  clarify  the  purposes  of  arms  agreements  or  to  raise  the  basic 
political  and  moral  issues  at  stake.  The  political  world  is  divided  between  those  like 
the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  who  believe  that  any  agreement  the  Soviet 
Union  would  sign  puts  the  United  States  in  mortal  danger  and  those  who  take  the 
administration  view  that  any  agreement  helps  the  political  climate  and  promotes  a 
"process." 

In  this  debate,  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  should 
want  to  limit  the  nuclear  arms  buildup  have  been  lost.  The  argument  has  really 
been  about  which  side  struck  the  better  deal.  When  the  "arms  dividend"  is  included, 
it  is  evident  that  SALT  is  something  to  stir  the  hearts  of  generals,  defense  contrac- 
tors and  senators  from  states  brimming  with  military  reservations  and  arms  plants. 

The  treaty  should  be  ratified,  not  because  the  world  will  be  substantially  safer 
with  it  but  because  it  will  be  even  more  dangerous  if  negotiations  on  arms  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  broken  off.  But  merely  to  continue  the  SALT  "process"  would  be 
almost  as  hopeless  a  response  to  the  mounting  danger  we  face.  That  danger  is 
increasing  because  both  sides  are  emphasizing  hair-trigger  "counterforce"  technol- 
ogy— more  accurate  warheads,  more  "war-fighting  options" — and  the  pressure  is 
mounting  on  both  sides  to  develop  strategies  to  insure  that  weapons,  as  they  become 
more  vulnerable,  are  not  caught  on  the  ground.  Thus  the  incentive  to  produce  more 
weapons  and  to  program  them  for  firing  sooner  rather  than  later  is  increasing  in 
both  military  establishments.  In  a  world  of  "first  strike"  technology  and  "launch  on 
warning"  strategies,  the  minutes  available  for  making  decisions  about  war  and 
peace  are  dangerously  compressed  and  the  chances  of  fatal  human  error  multiply. 

Arms  agreements  are  desperately  needed  to  break  this  spiral.  But  the  only 
agreements  that  will  have  that  effect  are  simple  agreements  that  would  force  the 
two  sides  to  choose  between  continuing  the  arms  race  or  stopping.  The  world  cannot 
afford  to  wait  another  seven  years  of  accelerated  arms  buildup  to  produce  another 
intricate  prospectus  for  managing  the  arms  race.  The  next  agreement  must  cut 
through  the  ambiguities  of  the  arms  race  or  it  too  will  prove  to  be  a  stimulant 
rather  than  a  brake. 

To  create  a  positive  political  climate  for  reversing  the  arms  race,  agreements 
should  meet  three  criteria.  First,  they  should  demonstrably  increase  perceptions  of 
security  on  both  sides.  Second,  a  stable  new  arms  relationship  should  have  clear 
economic  payoffs  for  both  sides.  Third,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  agreement  should 
be  to  remove  ambiguities  about  intentions.  The  greatest  perceived  threats  are  not 
the  weapons  already  built,  although  they  are  more  than  adequate  to  destroy  both 
societies,  but  the  weapons  about  to  be  built.  New  weapons  systems  convey  threaten- 
ing intentions.  Ultimate  intentions  are  always  mysterious,  but  the  question  can  be 
rendered  irrelevant  by  an  agreement  which  is  sufficiently  clear  and  comprehensive. 

Within  a  controlled  but  continuing  nuclear  arm.s  race  there  is  always  room  for 
arguing  that  the  agreement  favors  one  side  or  the  other.  However,  a  freeze  on  all 
new  weapons  systems  would  make  it  clear  that  both  sides  indeed  intend  to  stop  the 
arms  race.  A  mutually  agreed  upon  moratorium  on  the  procurement,  testing  and 
deployment  of  all  bombers,  missiles  and  warheads  for  three  years  is  in  the  interests 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  rough  "balance"  of  nuclear  forces  now  exists,  which,  according  to  the  adminis- 
tration, still  favors  the  United  States.  The  next  round  of  the  arms  race  can  only 
work  to  the  economic  and  strategic  disadvantage  of  this  country  and  create  new 
perils  for  the  entire  world.  A  more  comprehensive  agreement  would  have  fewer 
exceptions  and  fewer  technicalities.  The  simpler  and  more  comprehensive,  the  fairer 
it  is  likely  to  appear  to  both  sides.  It  would  be  simpler  to  understand  and  to  verify 
it.  It  would  fulfill  the  primary  purpose  of  arms  agreements  by  removing  ambiguities 
about  intentions. 

During  the  moratorium  the  two  sides  could  negotiate  deep  cuts  in  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems.  It  hardly  makes  sense  to  destroy  old  weap- 
ons systems  while  replacing  them  with  more  dangerous  new  systems. 

Stopping  the  arms  race  would  require  significant  internal  changes  in  the  national 
security  establishments  of  both  societies,  including  a  serious  program  for  conversion 
of  military  industry.  Such  changes  represent  the  most  reliable  form  of  verification, 
for  they  require  leaders  in  both  countries  to  reverse  major  policies  and  to  confront 
powerful  domestic  interests  in  order  to  commit  the  societies  to  arms  reduction.  Real 
internal  changes  in  the  direction  of  peace  are  far  more  reassuring  than  professions 
of  peace  or  agreements  like  SALT  II  that  are  compatible  with  either  an  intention  to 
move  to  arms  limitation  or  to  a  new  stage  in  the  arms  race. 
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Senator  Mark  Hatfield  has  proposed  a  moratorium  along  these  lines  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  SALT  II  treaty.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  several  proposals  in  the 
past  few  years  for  a  ban  on  "all  new  weapons  systems."  The  proposals  have  been 
general  and  have  elicited  no  reaction  from  the  United  States.  The  standard  view  in 
Washington  is  that  they  are  merely  propaganda. 

Yet  the  Soviets  have  never  been  put  to  the  test.  In  the  35-^ear  history  of  arms 
negotiations,  U.S.  analysts  have  consistently  misinterpreted  Soviet  intentions  and 
the  cost  has  been  enormous.  The  fictitious  '^'bomber  gap"  and  "missile  gap"  of  the 
1950s  caused  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  spend  billions  for  unnecessary  weapons.  The 
complacency  of  the  1960s,  when  U.S.  military  leaders  assumed  the  Soviet  Union  was 
assigned  to  permanent  inferiority,  led  to  the  present  climate  of  alarm.  It  is  time  to 
stop  guessing  about  Soviet  intentions  and  put  forward  agreements  which  require 
them  to  choose  between  peace  or  further  preparation  for  war. 

The  only  road  to  national  security  is  to  reverse  the  arms  race,  but  that  cannot  be 
done  without  first  calling  it  to  a  halt.  We  have  the  technological  capability  to  match 
any  conceivable  Soviet  buildup.  But  we  cannot  continue  to  spend  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  the  military  without  risking  mortal  danger  to  our  economy, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  our  national  strength.  In  a  time  of  austerity,  increasing 
the  military  budget  while  the  domestic  programs  are  being  slashed  raises  the  issue, 
not  of  guns  versus  butter,  but  of  missiles  versus  the  local  police  and  firefighters. 

The  distortion  of  priorities  has  become  so  acute  that  as  the  administration  coun- 
sels a  5  percent  "real"  increase  in  military  spending  each  year,  essential  services  in 
every  major  American  city  are  being  cut.  To  suggest  that  the  threat  of  "Finlandiza- 
tion,"  to  which  the  arms  buildup  is  presumably  addressed,  is  a  greater  threat  to  the 
people  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles  or  Detroit  than  the  loss  of  social  services, 
the  breakdown  of  the  education  system,  the  rise  in  crime,  the  alarming  increase  in 
infant  mortality,  the  impending  municipal  bankruptcies,  or  the  continuing  failure 
to  invest  adequately  in  alternative  energy  systems  is  to  distort  national  security 
strategy  and  to  misconstrue  the  meaning  of  "strength."  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  both  of  us,  the  return  on  investment  in  the  military  is  declining. 
The  heavy  burden  preempts  not  just  scarce  capital,  but  political  energy  and  man- 
agerial skill  needed  to  address  the  real  threats  facing  both  societies. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

SOVIET   SPENDING   SO   MUCH   MORE   THAN    UNITED   STATES 

I  was  curious  as  to  your  own  view  about  why  the  Soviets  are 
spending  so  very  much  on  strategic  weapons  systems,  why  such  a 
larger  amount  than  we  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Of  course,  the  art  of  Kremlinology  is  not  far 
enough  advanced  for  all  of  us  to  know  completely  the  internal 
views  of  the  Kremlin.  But  looking  at  the  dynamics  of  the  situation, 
I  recall  that  after  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  ratified  by  both 
countries,  it  came  out  that  the  Soviet  general  staff  took  a  position 
comparable  to  that  of  the  American  general  staff,  which  was  that 
the  treaty  was  not  in  the  interests  of  the  defense  of  their  country. 

You  will  recall  General  LeMay  and  others  saying  the  same  thing, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  it  was  actually  in  the  interests  of  both  nations  in  terms 
of  their  ultimate  national  security,  but  there  is  a  military  industri- 
al complex  in  both  countries,  and  they  want  to  expand  their  oper- 
ations or  at  least  be  on  a  par  with  the  other.  It  is  this  catch-up 
game,  it  seems  to  me,  Senator  Pell,  that  is  getting  us  into  this  very 
serious  box  of  technological  developments  that  may  turn  out  to  be 
beyond  any  nation's  control. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  call  a  halt  to  this  game  of  ever-new 
technological  weaponry  developments.  One  simple  way  to  do  that  is 
to  have  an  agreement  that  there  will  be  no  more  testing  of  mis- 
siles, which  is  easily  monitored,  and  perhaps  we  could  extend  that 
farther.  That  is  my  general  feeling. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Simon? 

Mr.  Simon.  I  would  just  add  a  word.  I  think  you  have  to  take  the 
whole  military  posture  situation  into  consideration  when  you  deter- 
mine Soviet  expenditures  on  strategic  arms.  Obviously,  tactically, 
we  are  in  a  much  superior  position,  but  there  is  no  question,  they 
are  spending  way  more  than  I  would  like  to  see,  and  their  econo- 
my is  hurt  even  more  than  our  economy  is  hurt  by  the  arms 
expenditure. 

Let  me  repeat,  particularly  since  Senator  Percy  and  Senator 
Javits  were  not  here  when  I  mentioned  it,  one  thing  that  is  not  a 
part  of  my  formal  statement.  Something  happened  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  that  went  unnoticed,  and  I  think  maybe  we  ought 
to  be  taking  a  look  at  it.  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  in  his  talk  to 
the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  had  one  paragraph 
which  I  think  was  not  noted  in  any  of  the  newspapers,  in  which  he 
said  one  of  the  things  that  we  might  do  is  mutually  reduce  our 
military  budgets,  in  addition  to  everything  else. 

Now,  there  are  major  measurement  problems  in  doing  something 
like  that,  but  I  think  it  is  at  least  worth  exploring.  It  should  not  be 
totally  ignored.  I  do  not  think  those  measurement  problems  are 
insoluble  problems.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  practical  way  of 
getting  at  something  because  we  are  always  comparing  apples  and 
oranges  otherwise.  There  are  areas  where  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of 
us.  There  are  areas  where  we  are  ahead  of  them.  We  each  look  at 
the  worst  possible  case  on  the  other  side,  and  we  are  frightened 
into  spending  more  and  more. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STRATEGY   OF   RENEGOTIATION 

Gentlemen,  the  thesis  has  been  constantly  presented  to  us  and  I 
would  like  each  of  you  to  reply  to  it.  It  goes  like  this.  If  we  reject 
this  treaty  or  if  we  just  don't  do  anything  about  it,  we  can  success- 
fully go  back  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  those 
negotiations  will  produce  a  better  treaty.  That  is  really  the  thesis 
that  is  laid  before  us. 

Really,  those  who  recommend  rejection,  period,  are  relatively 
few,  but  those  who  recommend  do  not  do  anything  about  it,  or  pass 
amendments  and  then  go  and  negotiate  on  those  amendments,  are 
quite  a  substantial  number. 

Now,  why  shouldn't  we  follow  that  idea?  Even  you  who  advocate 
the  treaty  say  it  is  too  little.  I  agree  with  you,  but  after  all,  that  is 
the  general  statement  of  its  proponents,  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
strategy  of  going  back  to  negotiate  would  satisfy  both  opponents 
and  proponents. 

The  question  is,  why  shouldn't  we?  Mr.  Simon? 

Mr.  Simon.  My  response,  Senator,  is  this.  In  addition  to  placing  a 
cap  on  weapons,  what  SALT  II  does  is  to  diminish  fears  a  little  bit. 
If  SALT  II  were  not  approved,  the  fears  would  rise  in  addition  to 
having  an  escalation  of  weapons.  The  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to 
increase  the  fears  and  the  insecurity  of  this  world. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  If  I  might  comment,  Senator  Javits,  that  is  a 
very  thoughtful  question.  Of  course,  there  are  two  aspects.  One  is, 
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why  should  we  reject  SALT  II?  There  are  political  problems  with 
the  troops  in  Cuba  and  that  sort  of  thing  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
extraneous  to  the  issue,  and  yet  that  is  where  the  pressure  is  really 
coming  from. 

We  are  certainly  no  worse  off  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  monitor, 
for  example,  with  SALT  II  than  we  are  without  it,  and  in  fact  we 
are  better  off.  I  don't  think  that  is  arguable,  but  the  real  problem 
is,  I  think  this:  we  are  at  a  turning  point,  and  if  the  signal  goes  out 
that  the  United  States  is  opting  for  escalation  and  that  we  are 
going  to  in  effect  rearm,  although  we  have  never  really  disarmed, 
then  I  would  say  the  reaction  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  one  of 
equal  escalation,  and  I  think  we  would  then  all  be  off  to  an  even 
more  dangerous  arms  race.  That  is  my  gut  feeling. 

Senator  Javits.  Mr.  Pease? 

Mr.  Pease.  Thank  you,  Senator  Javits. 

I  think  that  is  a  key  question  with  which  you  need  to  deal.  I 
would  make  a  couple  of  points.  First,  the  only  reason  to  go  back 
into  negotiation  again  is  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  the  present  treaty  is  not  a  fair  treaty  with  equal  give  and 
take  on  both  sides.  I  think  most  people  who  are  students  of  the 
treaty  or  who  are  neutral  do  think  it  is  a  fair  treaty  in  that  there 
has  been  reasonable  compromise  on  both  sides. 

We  certainly  cannot  go  back  into  negotiation  expecting  the 
Soviet  tjnion  to  make  unilateral  concessions.  If  the  Soviets  go  back 
in  at  all,  which  is  open  to  question,  they  would  certainly  expect 
equal  concessions  on  our  part  to  anything  that  they  did. 

Second,  for  those  who  may  be  tempted  to  think  about  further 
negotiations  as  a  way  of  improving  on  SALT  II,  the  way  to  do  that 
is  not  to  negotiate  further  on  SALT  II,  but  to  ratify  SALT  II  and 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  into  SALT  III  and  seek  to  gain  those 
objectives  in  the  SALT  III  negotiations. 

Third,  I  think  we  would  be  sending  a  very,  very  unfortunate 
signal  to  our  European  allies  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  were  we 
not  to  ratify  SALT  at  this  time. 

Senator  Javits.  Gentlemen,  I  think  you  have  given  the  classic 
answers  to  that  point,  but  we  will  be  hearing  about  that  point  time 
and  time  again,  and  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  it. 

PROTOCOL   RESERVATION 

The  only  other  thing  that  really  has  been  challenged  is  whether 
or  not  the  limitations  which  we  put  in  our  reservations,  especially 
those  respecting  the  protocol,  are  likely  to  be  respected  by  the 
President. 

Do  you  feel  from  your  experience  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  likely  to  support  the  Senate  in,  for  example,  the 
power  of  the  purse  as  to  any  President  who  violated  such  a  reserva- 
tion? Mr.  Simon? 

Mr.  Simon.  My  fear.  Senator  Javits,  is  that  any  time  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  take  some  power  away  from  the  President, 
we  are  inclined  to  do  so,  to  much  too  great  an  extent.  [General 
laughter.] 

Senator  Javits.  I  guess  that  answers  for  all  three  of  you. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  would  also  add.  Senator  Javits,  that  it  seems  to 
me  a  distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  statements  by  the 
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Senate  as  to  the  premises  on  which  it  would  be  ratifying  SALT  II 
and  attaching  reservations  which  in  effect  would  require  renegoti- 
ation of  the  treaty. 

I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  state  that  it  is  doing  this  on  certain 
assumptions,  and  if  those  assumptions  turn  out  not  to  be  correct, 
why  then  it  will  reserve  its  right  to  take  appropriate  action.  I  think 
the  House  would  certainly  go  along  with  that. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pease,  did  you  wish  to  add  to  that? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  just  second  what  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
has  said.  If  there  is  any  danger,  it  is  that  the  House  will  react  too 
strongly  in  limiting  the  President  rather  than  not  strongly  enough. 

Senator  Javits.  Of  course,  it  has  always  been  said  that  we  can 
stop  anything  from  acting  and  the  power  of  the  purse  requires  both 
Houses.  The  Senate  will  have  full  power  itself. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Percy? 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you,  and  we  thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  the  thoughts  you  have  put  into  your  testimony.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law,  for  you  have  addressed  yourselves  to  some  very  critical  issues 
and  offered  some  very  valuable  help. 

Mr.  Simon,  this  is  the  first  chance  I  have  had  to  commend  you 
also  on  another  study  that  was  made  in  the  House  on  the  economy 
and  inflation.  It  is  a  monumental  study.  I  think  we  will  all  benefit 
from  it. 

I  think  the  idea  of  picking  up  on  suggestions  the  Soviets  have 
made  and  following  through  on  them  is  a  good  one.  I  think  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  wherever  we  can  find  some  basis  for  accord 
with  them,  we  ought  to  pick  up  some  of  their  ideas  and  say,  look, 
we  are  willing  to  take  your  ideas.  We  have  no  pride  of  authorship; 
we  have  a  commonality  of  interest. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  with  Gromyko's  suggestion  at  the  U.N. 
session  that  we  have  a  percentage  cut  in  defense  budgets  is  that  t 
they  would  know  exactly  what  that  would  do  to  us.  They  can  read  ' 
the  Congressional  Record.  They  know  exactly  what  our  defense 
budget  is  down  to  the  minute  details,  whereas  we  must  rely  upon 
very  indirect  sources,  the  CIA,  and  Defense  intelligence  for  infor- 
mation on  the  Soviet  military  budget. 

So,  again,  we  would  be  making  percentage  cuts  in  apples  and 
oranges,  I  suppose.  Is  there  any  basis  for  our  saying,  we  will  pick 
up  your  idea,  we  want  to  work  toward  it,  but  to  help  your  idea  to 
come  into  fruition  and  reality,  could  you  provide  more  informa- 
tion? Not  only  on  defense  budgets,  but  also  on  other  things  that 
mutually  affect  our  interests. 

Their  agricultural  production,  for  example,  has  an  effect  on 
world  prices,  world  consumption,  and  demand  for  U.S.  grain. 

In  your  judgment,  could  we  urge  them  to  help  implement  their 
ideas  by  sharing  more  information  with  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

Mr.  Simon.  My  response.  Senator  Percy,  and  I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  remarks  about  our  Task  Force  on  Inflation  report,  my 
response  is  that  that  kind  of  thing  ought  to  at  least  be  pursued. 
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Let's  let  them  say  no,  and  let's  not  be  excessively  cynical.  Now,  a 
certain  amount  of  skepticism  has  to  be  there,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  a  power  that  doesn't  operate  the  way  we  do.  Their 
fiscal  system  is  totally  different  from  ours  even  if  we  have  the 
actual  figures.  But  if  we  can  work  out  some  agreements  where  we 
can  measure  budgets,  where  we  place  a  value  on  a  tank,  on  a 
bomber,   on   a   missile,   we   can   begin   pursuing  this   a   little  bit. 

I  frankly  think  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  just  totally  ignoring 
the  suggestion  that  was  dropped  by  the  Soviet  foreign  minister. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  If  I  could  comment  on  that,  I  think  that  is  an 
extremely  good  point.  Of  course,  even  if  they  gave  us  their  figures 
as  to  their  defense  budget,  I  still  would  not  believe  them,  because 
they  have  all  kinds  of  ways  of  secreting  things.  But  certainly  we 
can  clarify,  for  example,  whether  they  are  continuing  to  flight  test 
missiles.  There  are  lots  of  situations  where  we  could  verify  compli- 
ance if  we  had  a  mutual  agreement  not  to  test  new  types  of 
weapons. 

As  to  the  general  incentive  to  try  to  get  them  to  shift  to  less 
defense  spending,  their  economy  is  in  worse  shape  than  ours  from 
everything  I  see,  and  it  obviously  would  be  because  they  are  spend- 
ing a  bigger  proportion  of  their  small  gross  national  product  on  the 
military.  Of  course,  they  can  suppress  demand  by  the  civilian 
sector  more  easily,  perhaps,  than  we.  But  I  think  if  we  could  end 
this  game  of  catchup  in  which  each  side  determines  it  is  going  to 
top  the  other  in  strategic  weaponry,  for  example,  then  the  civilian 
sector  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  begin  to  assert  itself  more,  be- 
cause there  is  a  lobby  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  civilian  produc- 
tion, I  am  sure.  The  CIA  so  states. 

So,  I  would  wish  to  associate  myself  with  what  Mr.  Simon  said.  It 
seems  to  me  the  pressures  are  there.  We  need  to  figure  out  how  to 
take  advantage  of  them. 

Senator.  Percy.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Pease? 

Mr.  Pease.  Senator  Percy.  I  think  it  is  entirely  in  order  for  us  to 
approach  the  Soviets  about  allowing  us  some  information  which 
would  provide  for  verification  of  any  cutbacks  that  they  might 
make.  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony  the  value  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  in  terms  of  confidence  building. 

Senator  Biden  was  told  in  the  last  couple  of  months  that  the 
Soviets  may  be  willing  now  to  talk  about  onsite  verification  of 
weapons  systems,  something  they  have  never  been  willing  to  talk 
about  before.  We  might  well  say  "we  think  your  idea  for  percent- 
age cutbacks  is  a  good  one.  Of  course,  one  problem  that  we  have  to 
surmount  is  getting  a  common  base  of  calculation." 

I  should  think  that  there  would  be  some  movement  in  that 
direction  on  their  part,  and  we  could  gradually  build  confidence  in 
that  area  as  well  as  in  the  actual  counting  of  military  hardware. 

TELEVISED   COVERAGE   OF   SENATE   SALT   DEBATE 

Senator  Percy.  The  House  has  had  a  lot  more  experience  than 
the  Senate  with  televising  floor  debate  and  having  radio  broadcast 
of  floor  sessions.  Might  I  have  an  aye  or  a  nay  vote  from  the  three 
of  you  on  whether  or  not  you  would  like  to  see  the  Senate  allow 
television  coverage  of  the  debate  on  SALT?  We  would  except  of 
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course  closed  sessions  such  as  the  Senate  is  having  right  now  on 
the  draft. 

Mr.  Seiberling,  would  you  comment  first,  please? 

Mr.  Seiberling.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  you  do  have 
such  coverage.  I  am  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  was  on 
it  when  we  had  the  famous  impeachment  investigation.  More 
people  came  to  me  afterward  and  said,  you  know,  nothing  that  you 
have  done  has  more  elevated  the  opinion  of  the  country  toward  | 
Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  SALT  debate  being  televised,  while  it 
might  produce  some  degree  of  grand-standing  that  would  not  other- 
wise take  place,  would  also  give  the  public  a  chance  to  see  what  the 
merits  of  the  arguments  are.  I  would  recommend,  however,  that 
they  do  what  the  House  does  and  focus  on  the  speakers,  and  not 
have  a  roving  camera. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon? 

Mr.  Simon.  I  would  vote  affirmatively.  I  think  what  you  did  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  by  radio  was  in  and  of  itself  a  great 
help.  I  think  television  would  be  even  better. 

Senator  Percy.  My  vote  was  not  totally  convincing,  to  the  people 
in  your  congressional  district,  however.  [General  laughter.] 

Representative  Simon.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  that. 

Senator  Percy.  Maybe  television  will  sway  them  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  would  vote  yes  also.  I  had  a  seminar  in  my  district 
on  SALT  just  last  Saturday.  I  found,  as  I  am  sure  most  people  do, 
that  there  is  not  very  much  public  understanding  about  SALT,  and 
the  whole  broader  question  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  I 
think  the  televising  of  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  will  contribute  to 
that  sort  of  national  education. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

senate   resolution   for  significant   reductions   in   salt   III 

I  think  the  only  area  where  we  have  agreement  between  those 
who  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  treaty  and  those  who  are  for  it  is 
the  judgment  that  the  treaty  itself  just  does  not  do  enough.  It  does 
not  really  reduce  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States. 

To  rectify  that,  would  you  favor  a  Senate  resolution  calling  for 
significant  reductions  in  SALT  III? 

Mr.  Simon.  I  would  favor  this,  obviously.  I  would  add  one  other 
little  word  of  caution  here.  I  remember  when  I  was  elected  to  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly,  and  I  introduced  bills  that  would  reform 
the  State  of  Illinois  overnight,  and  they  were  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. Then  gradually  I  learned  that  you  get  change  and  reform  in 
small  increments.  Then  I  started  introducing  bills  that  had  much 
more  modest  impact,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  found  I  was  passing  the 
legislation. 

While  I  recognize  that  SALT  II  does  not  go  anywhere  near  as  far 
as  I  would  like  to  see  it  go,  it  may  well  be  that  in  this  peace  process 
we  are  not  going  to  take  any  giant  steps,  that  we  are  going  to  take 
just  small  steps.  I  would  not  reject  a  small  step  because  it  is  not  as 
big  as  some  people  would  like  it  to  be. 
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Mr.  Seiberling.  If  I  might  add,  Senator,  a  small  step,  but  one 
that  would  be  tremendous  in  its  long-range  implications,  would  be 
a  simple  freeze  on  the  development  and  deployment  of  new  strate- 
gic weapons  systems.  Maybe  you  cannot  freeze  the  technological 
development  in  laboratories,  but  you  certainly  can  freeze  the  flight 
testing.  That  would  lift  a  tremendous  burden  of  fear  from  the 
people  of  the  world,  and  also  produce  a  much  better  atmosphere  to 
get  toward  reductions,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Pease.  Senator,  I  think  such  a  resolution  would  have  a  good 
deal  of  value  if  it  passed.  I  would  hate  to  see  it  brought  up  if  it 
didn't  pass.  You  would  have  to  gage  the  feeling  among  your  col- 
leagues. Certainly  as  a  goal  to  work  toward;  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea. 

Senator  Percy.  I  think  we  could  assure  you  that  it  would  be 
passed,  because  there  are  so  many  Senators  on  record  right  now 
from  every  part  of  the  political  spectrum  saying  that  this  treaty 
does  not  go  far  enough.  I  think  the  key  to  the  idea  is  the  mutuality 
of  reductions.  If  we  can  continue  to  pursue  with  the  Soviets  some- 
thing on  which  we  have  a  basis  of  agreement  let's  keep  pushing  in 
that  direction.  This  is  where  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
Through  Law  can  be  valuable,  and  again  we  thank  you  for  your 
considered  testimony. 

Senator  Javits.  If  the  Senator  would  allow  me,  I  would  like  to 
join  also  in  thanking  the  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  Through 
Law  which  has  produced  this  joint  statement.  It  is  such  a  wonder- 
ful seeding  place  for  ideas.  It  is  a  very  fine  operation. 

Senator  Pell.  I  would  like  to  join  in  these  sentiments.  I,  too, 
have  belonged  to  it  for  years,  as  has  Senator  Javits,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  be  associated  with  the  statement  that  you  made. 

Senator  Hayakawa? 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MONOLITHIC   ideological  SOVIET   STRUCTURE 

I  Gentlemen,  I  really  don't  know  that  I  have  a  question,  but  I  do 
have  a  comment.  The  very  conscientiously  researched  and  consci- 
entiously thought  out  statements  of  these  gentlemen  this  morning 
I,  too,  welcome,  but  I  have  also  been  worried  about  this  fact.  The 
statement  that  you  attribute  to  a  speech  by  Gromyko  at  the  United 
Nations  you  say  was  not  even  reported  by  the  press.  It  took  a  good 
deal  of  digging  to  find  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  takes  an  awful 
lot  of  digging  to  find  any  signs  of  accommodation  and  rationality 
and  willingness  to  come  to  terms  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  a  remarkable  successful  piece  of  research  that  you  found 
any. 

How  much  weight,  how  much  confidence  can  we  have  in  such  a 
statement  from  Gromyko?  If  he  had  intended  it  seriously,  would  he 
not  have  seen  to  it  that  it  was  uttered  in  such  a  way  as  to  capture 
the  attention  of  the  press,  and  to  capture  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  in  this  country?  But  no,  it  was  just  sort  of  tossed 
in,  perhaps  as  an  aside,  and  to  the  newsmen  present  it  did  not 
seem  important  enough  to  report. 

How  far  are  we  going  to  go  in  searching  for  these  little  signs,  as  I 
say,  of  rationality  and  accommodation  in  the  Soviet  position?  And 
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is  it  not  overoptimistic  to  build  so  much  hope  on  a  casually  made 
statement  of  this  kind? 

I,  too,  deplore  and  have  deplored  for  a  long  time  this  fearful, 
dreadful  game  of  catch-up  in  which  we  are  involved.  You  will  recall 
a  period  almost  some  20  years  ago  when  there  was  a  great  flurry  of 
interest  in  our  building  fall-out  shelters.  Herman  Kahn  wrote  his 
terrifying  book  on  thermonuclear  war. 

At  that  time,  I  was  deeply  involved  with  psychologists  in  Califor- 
nia, and  the  University  of  Chicago,  people  like  Carl  Rogers,  Abra- 
ham Maslow,  men  whose  names  I  have  forgotten  but  whose  princi- 
pal concern  was  conflict  resolution.  Among  my  friends  were  those 
who  founded  the  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  which,  like  most 
social  science  journals,  may  be  very  valuable  but  is  unreadable. 

However,  I  was  there.  I  was  a  student  of  not  only  Maslow, 
Korsibsky,  Carl  Rogers,  and  all  those  people  involved  in  the  search 
for  human  agreement,  and  I  myself  have  had  hopes  that  this  whole 
science  of  social  psychology  might  throw  light  on  the  kind  of  impos- 
sible and  deadly  game  of  mutually  exacerbated  fears  which  leads  to 
this  catch-up  business. 

As  I  say,  I  studied  all  of  this,  and  we  all  studied  this  in  an 
agonized  kind  of  way  20  years  ago.  Now  the  situation  has  not 
improved.  It  has  not  improved,  it  seems  to  me,  because  here  we  live 
in  a  pluralistic  society  where  those  who  favor  SALT  II  and  those 
who  do  not  favor  it,  those  who  favor  racial  integration  and  those 
who  do  not  favor  it,  and  so  on,  are  free  to  exchange  ideas  and 
argue  with  each  other,  but  on  the  other  side  we  are  dealing  with  a 
closed  society  where  the  average  person,  and  not  only  the  average 
person,  but  even  almost  top  level  commissars  and  bureaucrats  do 
not  have  a  damn  thing  to  say  about  national  policy,  which  is  made 
by  a  small,  small  fleet  of  genuine  leaders  in  the  High  Presidium  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  what  they  decide  as  policy  is  unreachable  by 
reason  or  discourse  with  Soviet  leaders,  by  the  study  of  Soviet 
authors,  by  the  study  of  their  journals. 

They  are  all  under  orders,  and  there  is  no  breakthrough. 

I  had  the  honor  of  calling  upon  Andrei  Sakharov,  who  is  in 
isolation  in  Moscow  and  cannot  talk.  He  cannot  talk  publicly,  and 
he  cannot  talk  to  foreigners,  for  that  matter,  except  by  sneaking 
around.  Admirable  and  rational  and  well-intentioned  as  your  pur- 
poses are,  I  cannot  help  feel  a  sense  of  utter  futility  in  this  direc- 
tion, because,  as  I  say,  I  have  nurtured  this  kind  of  hope  for  such  a 
long  time. 

My  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  really  pretty  much  destroyed  it.  My 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  leaders  was  very,  very  discouraging.  You 
are  dealing  with  a  monolithic,  ideological  society,  and  no  other 
ideology,  no  other  set  of  ideas  is  permitted.  How  can  you  break 
through  to  that? 

Mr.  Simon.  Senator,  may  I  respond  briefly?  Unfortunately,  I  was 
just  handed  a  note  that  I  have  to  leave  right  away,  so  I  will  turn 
this  discussion  over  to  my  colleagues. 

I  would  urge  you  to  keep  nurturing  that  hope.  As  you  look  at  the 
Soviet  Union  from  day  to  day,  there  is  real  cause  for  being  dis- 
heartened, but  you  and  I  are  old  enough  to  remember  when  Sak- 
harov would  have  just  been  shot.  So,  progress  is  being  made,  how- 
ever slowly,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Now,  you  and  I  are  not  going  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  an  open  society,  I  do  not  believe,  but  if  we  can  keep 
the  door  open  just  a  little  bit,  and  if  we  can  continue  to  use  a 
significant  phrase — our  mutually  exacerbated  fears — I  think  that  is 
true.  Let's  encourage  them  where  we  can.  Let's  find  little  openings 
where  we  can.  Let's  reach  agreements  that  are  enforceable  where 
we  can,  but  let's  keep  our  eyes  open.  There  still  are  Sakharovs. 
There  still  are  tragedies  there.  It  is  not  an  open  society.  But  within 
these  constraints,  let's  move  ahead.  Let's  not  blow  up  this  world 
because  we  happen  to  disagree  with  them  on  their  system. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  May  I  say,  if  you  want  further  bibliography 
in  the  social  sciences  to  back  up  your  position,  I  can  provide  you 
with  one.  I  refer  especially  to  the  works,  for  example,  of  the  great 
psychiatrist,  Jerome  Franck,  on  hostility  and  the  resolution  of 
hostility,  especially  at  the  international  level. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  Senator  Hayakawa,  I  could  not  possibly,  in  what 
remains  of  my  life,  become  the  knowledgeable  person  that  you  are 
in  this  whole  field  of  conflict  resolution,  but  let  me  just  say  this.  I 
did  spend  many  years  as  a  practicing  lawyer  involved  in  negotia- 
tions with  people  in  the  United  States  and  in  various  countries  in 
Europe  and  Asia  on  business  matters.  There  are  two  things  I  would 
say. 

First  of  all,  when  a  man  like  Gromyko  says,  as  he  did  during  the 
SALT  negotiations,  that  his  government  wants  to  propose  a  ban  on 
the  development  of  new  weapons,  let's  put  him  to  the  test.  We 
never  responded  to  that  challange.  The  other  is  that  you  do  experi- 
ence moments  when  it  looks  like  there  can  be  a  breathrough  in 
this  little  area  and  that  little  area,  and  as  Mr.  Simon  says,  we  need 
to  try  always  to  be  alert  to  exploit  those  moments  when  it  looks 
like  there  is  an  opportunity  to  move  ahead  in  some  small  way. 

That  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  go.  Let's  put  them  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Pease.  Senator  Hayakawa,  I  think  your  concerns  are  very 
well  founded.  It  is  something  to  which  we  need  to  pay  a  lot  of 
attention.  I  would  join  my  colleague,  Mr.  Simon,  and  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  in  saying  that  we  ought  to  pursue  whatever  open- 
ings there  are.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  tailor  our  policy, 
what  we  do  or  do  not  do,  on  any  obscure  comments  by  Mr.  Gromy- 
ko or  anyone  else.  Rather,  we  ought  to  base  our  policy  on  the  deeds 
of  the  Soviets  and  on  signed  documents  such  as  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  which  contains  provisions  which  can  be  verified. 

I  believe  the  only  use  we  should  make  of  statements  such  as  the 
one  to  which  Mr.  Simon  alluded  is  as  openings  for  discussion  or  for 
probing,  but  we  need  not  change  our  policy  until  we  have  some- 
thing on  the  dotted  line,  their  signature  indicating  that  they  will 
really  change  their  policy. 

Mr.  Seiberling.  May  I  make  just  one  further  comment?  Even 
though  to  the  outside  world  they  are  a  monolithic  society,  internal- 
ly, even  though  it  may  be  at  high  levels,  there  are  differences. 
There  are  the  same  conflicts  between  the  military  and  the  civilian 
sector,  for  example,  that  we  experience,  and  there  are  very  sub- 
stantial constituencies  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  these  various  differ- 
ences. 
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We  need  to  be  alert  to  take  advantage  of  those  pressures,  because 
we  are  experiencing  them,  too.  In  the  end,  economics  is  going  to 
prevail  unless  someone  does  a  very  foolish  thing  and  pushes  the 
wrong  button.  I  think  that  the  pressures  for  a  rational  society  in 
the  long  pull,  long  after  any  of  us  are  gone,  are  nevertheless  going 
to  prevail,  assuming  we  can  put  a  cap  on  the  arms  race. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell.  I  thank  you  very  much,  indeed.  I  find  myself  in 
great  accord  with  your  views,  and  as  one  who  has  gone  behind  the 
curtain  about  every  year  since  there  was  a  curtain — I  used  to  live 
behind  it — we  do  see  improvements  with  5-year  or  10-year  bench- 
marks, although  it  is  a  long  way  from  what  we  would  like  it  to  be 
there. 

Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Pease.  Senator  Pell,  if  I  might  add  a  comment,  isn't  it  true 
that  whether  the  decisions  in  a  country  are  made  by  535  elected 
representatives,  or  a  presidium  of  20,  30,  or  40  people,  or  one 
person,  there  are  iron  economic  laws  which  apply,  and  there  are 
laws  of  self-interest  which  apply.  However  small  the  group  that  is 
making  the  decisions,  it  makes  sense  not  to  have  to  spend  all  of 
their  resources  on  arms.  It  makes  sense  not  to  enter  into  a  course 
of  mutual  annihilation.  I  look  down  the  road  4  or  5  years,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  to  start  purchasing  oil  on  the  open  market. 
At  that  point,  they  will  have  some  very  real  economic  decisions  to 
make  about  where  to  put  their  money,  into  more  arms,  into  oil,  or 
into  other  things  for  their  economy. 

Senator  Pell.  That  is  a  very  good  point. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much,  indeed,  fellow  Members,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law. 

Now,  we  welcome  back  our  final  witness,  who  was  with  us  earli- 
er. That  is  former  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish. 

Would  you  please  come  forward? 

Former  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
son,  current  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish. 

We  welcome  you  back  with  pleasure,  but  we  do  indicate  that  the 
committee  will  have  to  adjourn  a  little  bit  before  12:30. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  SR.  (Resumed  from  page 

161) 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
and  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York,  a  very  able  and 
experienced  Senator.  I  am  very  happy  to  talk  before  both  of  you.  I 
have  to  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  be  derelict  in  my  own 
character  and  my  own  views  if  I  did  not  insist  upon  coming  back 
here  and  saying  what  was  in  my  mind,  because  I  think  if  I  didn't  I 
would  regard  myself  as  sort  of  a  traitor  to  America,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  be  put  in  that  category  in  my  own  mind. 

As  I  told  you,  this  is  the  biggest  issue  any  Congress  or  any 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  ever  been  confronted  with.  It 
has  to  do  with  our  survival  of  at  least  100  million  people  according 
to  the  Pentagon,  115  million  according  to  the  scientists  and  myself, 
and  160  million  according  to  Admiral  Zumwalt.  What  difference 
does  it  make  what  our  retaliation  is  if  they  kill  100  million  Ameri- 
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cans?  Or  if  they  kill  over  100  million  Americans?  Who  cares  wheth- 
er we  kill  10  million  Russians  or  15  or  20  million?  So,  that  is  the 
issue  of  survival. 

Now,  why  do  I  call  it  survival?  Because  I  think  there  has  been 
somewhat  of  a  coverup  by  this  administration  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  we  are  a  strong  nation,  that  we  have  great 
power  of  retaliation,  that  we  have  very  little  to  fear. 

Now,  let  me  put  the  facts  before  you  so  there  will  be  no  misun- 
derstanding. Soviet  Russia  has  308  heavy  missiles — and  I  am  going 
to  challenge  not  only  every  Senator  here  now,  but  every  Senator 
wherever  he  may  be  or  any  Army  man  to  deny  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  and  I  will  start  by  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  superior  to 
us  in  every  category  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  I  said,  I  will  challenge 
at  any  time  anyone  else  on  that  subject,  but  I  would  go  further. 

They  have  308  SS-18's  of  25  megatons  apiece,  any  one  of  which 
can  destroy  any  city  in  the  United  States  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York  for  a  40-mile  radius  and  kill  most  of  the  people.  They  have 
308  of  these  already  deployed.  Probably  all  are  aimed  at  the  United 
States.  These  could  wipe  us  out  very  easily  and  kill,  I  think,  many 
more  than  100  million  people. 

We  have  no  25  megaton  weapons.  We  have  no  20  megaton  weap- 
ons. We  have  no  15  megaton  weapons.  We  have  no  lO's.  We  have  a 
few  obsolete  5's,  and  1,000  Minuteman.  Our  Defense  Department 
says  these  big,  monstrous  weapons,  the  25  megaton  jobs,  the  SS- 
18's,  can  destroy  our  Minuteman  because  they  have  10  MIRV's 
which  are  highly  destructive  in  themselves.  They  could  wipe  out 
our  Minuteman,  so,  we  practically  have  nothing  to  defend  our- 
selves in  a  first  strike. 

Why  is  it  these  people,  these  Communists,  are  going  to  attack  us? 
It  is  because  it  is  their  destiny.  That  is  what  they  have  been 
building  these  weapons  for,  to  communize  the  world. 

How  are  they  going  to  communize  the  world?  It  is  very  simple. 
When  they  have  these  big  weapons  deployed,  and  they  will  all  be 
deployed  in  2  or  3  years,  when  we  will  be  a  second  or  third  class 
nation,  they  will  push  the  button,  and  we  will  all  be  dead,  probably 
everybody  in  this  room  will  be  dead,  and  we  will  have  no  retali- 
ation. It  does  not  mean  much  to  us  if  we  are  all  dead. 

Why  will  they  do  it?  Because  that  is  the  easiest  way  to  commu- 
nize the  world.  The  whole  world  surrenders  within  10  days  of  the 
time  they  launch  their  first  attack  on  us,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  China,  which  is  already  Communist.  They  may  last  a  month 
or  two  more. 

This  is  their  program  and  has  been  their  program  for  40  years.  It 
has  been  the  program  since  Lenin  died.  They  weren't  in  a  position 
to  put  it  into  effect,  but  now  they  are  in  position.  There  is  a  sleeper 
that  probably  even  you  do  not  know,  because  I  have  written  a  book 
on  this  and  I  have  researched  it. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  just  the  other  day,  I  found  that  they  had 
600  to  1,000  SS-18's.  Now,  that  is  a  new  one.  It  is  bigger  than 
anything  we  have.  It  is  bigger  than  our  proposed  mobile  weapons 
which  we  still  only  propose.  They  will  be  built  in  8  or  10  years. 

The  crisis  will  come,  of  course,  in  about  1983  or  1985,  when  they 
are  all  deployed  at  their  apex. 
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We  are  a  moral  nation.  We  will  never  press  that  button.  There 
isn't  anybody  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  who  would  be  in  favor  of 
that.  We  don't  want  any  territory.  We  have  no  hatred  for  any 
nation  or  rather  for  any  people.  We  don't  hate  the  Russian  people, 
but  we  stand  in  their  way.  They  don't  have  to  attack  in  Europe  if 
they  destroy  us.  Everybody  surrenders.  They  don't  have  to  have 
heavy  casualties  if  they  destroy  us,  and  they  will  press  that  button 
when  they  are  ready,  when  they  have  all  the  big  missiles  and  we 
have  none. 

Now,  I  find  that  they  have  600  to  1,000  SS-18's,  the  new  big  ones. 
These  are  ICBM's  that  will  have  more  nuclear  power  than  all  of 
ours  put  together.  That  is  just  these  new  ones.  Then,  of  course, 
they  have  400  submarines  to  our  150.  I  think  they  have  well  over 
400. 

Of  course,  that  was  some  time  ago,  and  they  have  been  building 
them,  as  the  former  Secretary  said,  they  are  building  them  at  the 
rate  of  4  to  1  for  us.  I  think  they  are.  But  let's  just  go  by  the  ratio 
of  400  to  150.  They  are  building  new  ones  which  have  a  range  of 
5,000  miles,  4,000  to  5,000  miles.  That  is  another  thing. 

They  have  these  monstrous  weapons  all  along  the  line,  and  we 
have  none,  except  for  the  Minuteman  and  a  few  submarines. 

Now,  they  forget  to  tell  the  people  back  home  who  have  been 
fooled  and  lied  to  that  we  are  a  strong  and  powerful  nation  and 
can  retaliate.  Well,  we  have  very  little  retaliatory  power,  and  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  anybody  making  the  statement 
that  we  have,  because  everybody  will  be  dead,  and  they  will  not 
have  to  stand  trial  for  telling  the  people  that  we  are  a  strong 
nation,  that  we  have  these  weapons,  and  that  we  can  defend  our- 
selves. 

So,  it  is  not  only  these  new  weapons.  They  have  their  program, 
and  it  is  to  their  advantage. 

Let  me  say  this  as  chairman  of  the  first  committee  on  commu- 
nism. Thank  God  there  are  very  few  Communists  in  America. 
When  I  was  chairman  of  that  committee  40  years  ago,  there  were 
very  many  Communists.  The  CIO  was  dominated  by  Communists. 
Oh,  they  were  not  dangerous,  but  they  were  powerful,  and  could 
call  strikes  and  make  trouble,  et  cetera,  but  today  there  are  practi- 
cally none  in  America. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  CIO  are  more  against 
communism  than  Wall  Street,  which,  for  profit,  will  play  ball  with 
the  Communists.  So,  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  but  it  is  a  million 
times  worse,  what  we  are  now  faced  with. 

We  are  faced  with  an  armada  of  submarines,  the  greatest  arsenal 
of  modern  weapons  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  we  have 
none.  Half  of  those  300  can  destroy  New  York,  not  just  the  city  of 
New  York,  actually,  but  the  whole  country  overnight.  Isn't  it  about 
time  that  we  realized  that? 

What  is  our  defense?  The  only  defense  I  can  think  of  is  cruise 
missiles.  If  we  build  2,000  or  3,000  cruise  missiles  instead  of  giving 
$4  billion  to  Panama,  which  has  now  gone  mostly  communist,  if  we 
spent  those  $4  billion,  we  could  build  some  cruise  missiles,  thou- 
sands of  them,  and  they  are  cheap,  they  are  dangerous,  and  they 
are  hard  to  defend  against.  I  don't  think  Soviet  Russia  would  even 
dare  attack  us  if  we  had  enough,  but  we  talk  about  arming  with 
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mobile  weapons  that  are  not  half  the  size  of  the  ones  they  have, 
which  will  be  in  effect  10  years  from  now.  We  have  to  be  concerned 
with  whether  they  will  attack  us  in  3  or  4  or  5  years. 

That  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  before  you  decide  on  this  treaty.  If 
you  feel  that  you  should  support  this  treaty,  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  keep  in  mind,  that  even  a  pacifist  will  defend  himself 
against  a  mad  dog  or  a  ravenous  wolf  or  even  a  Russian  wolf  if 
attacked.  Pacifists  will  be  killed  by  these  bombs,  the  same  as  will 
everybody  else. 

So,  the  common  defense  of  America  comes  before  anyone,  before 
anything  else.  It  is  the  reason  for  the  organization  of  government, 
any  government,  that  is,  to  preserve  the  country  and  the  lives  of 
the  people.  We  have  not  done  that.  We  are  practically  naked  and 
defenseless,  in  spite  of  what  they  tell  you.  That  is  pretty  strong 
language,  but  I  would  not  use  it  unless  I  knew  it  to  be  so. 

If  they  press  that  button,  imagine  the  Admiral  who  made  that 
statement  that  they  would  kill  160  million  and  we  would  only  kill 
10  million  by  submarines.  He  is  telling  the  truth.  That  is  why  I 
hope  you  will  not  report  this  treaty  without  drastic  amendments, 
clearcut  amendments,  doing  away  with  any  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions on  cruise  missiles,  which  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  survive  as 
a  nation. 

Make  no  mistake,  it  is  survival  and  nothing  else. 

Now,  I  would  be  glad  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  always  been  for 
peace.  I  was  against  going  into  World  War  II.  I  led  the  fight  with 
85  percent  of  the  American  people  to  keep  out  of  World  War  II 
unless  attacked,  and  I  fought  against  going  into  the  Vietnam  war, 
but  I  am,  with  every  veteran  of  this  country,  for  the  common 
defense  of  this  country  against  attack  so  no  one  would  dare  attack 
us. 

This  committee,  if  it  freezes  us  into  this  situation,  makes  us 
totally  hopeless  and  helpless,  and  we  will  be,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  says,  a  third-class  nation  in  3  years.  If  I  were  a  Commu- 
nist, I  would  do  the  same  thing.  I  would  depress  that  button  and 
destroy  America  and  communize  the  world  in  10  days  time,  with 
virtually  no  loss  to  them,  perhaps  10  million  people.  What  do  they 
care  about  10  million  people?  They  have  killed  about  30  million  of 
their  own.  Solzhenitsyn  says  it  is  60  million,  so  10  million  is  noth- 
ing. ' 

If  I  did  not  tell  you  this  as  I  know  it,  I  would  be  treasonable  to 
myself.  I  will  send  my  10-point  program  letter  to  every  Senator 
here,  and  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  privilege  to  talk  to  the  few 
of  you  who  are  here.  To  my  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  who  are  both  able 
men,  I  will  say  that  I  want  them  to  read  this.  I  honestly  believe  it 
is  the  best  statement  that  I  have  ever  made,  and  I  have  made  some 
others,  I  think,  that  are  pretty  good  in  my  life,  but  this  is  by  far 
the  strongest  and  the  fairest  and  the  best. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  read  it  to  you,  but  I  quote  things  in 
here  that  will  be  very  effective. 

If  you  ask  any  questions  of  me,  I  probably  will  use  these  quota- 
tions, what  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense  says,  a  Democrat,  that 
they  are  building  4  to  1  all  the  time. 
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The  thing  I  want  to  drive  home  is  what  the  communists  propose 
to  do.  If  I  was  one,  I  would  be  with  them,  because  they  want  to 
communize  the  world,  and  the  only  way,  without  any  loss  to  them 
practically,  is  to  press  that  button,  to  freeze  us  in  as  a  second-class  i 
power,  a  third-class  power  within  a  few  years,  and  then  by  1983  or  1 
1985,  press  the  button,  and  there  will  just  be  no  more  America. 

Senators,  I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time.  I  could  talk  here  ad 
lib  for  1  hour  or  2  hours  even,  on  every  detail,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fair  to  you  to  keep  you  here. 

If  you  have  any  questions  to  ask,  please  ask  them  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  them,  but  I  could  go  on  for  a  long  time,  but  it  isn't 
fair,  because  you  have  been  very  fair  to  me.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much,  but  I  will  send  my  statement  as  written  to  every  Senator 
and  will  ask  him  to  read  it,  whether  he  be  democrat  or  republican. 
I  will  ask  this  committee  something. 

My  advice  to  the  committee  is,  as  long  as  the  troops  remain  in 
Cuba,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  20  million  veterans,  if  they  stay  in 
Cuba,  will  be  against  this  committee,  if  they  do  not  get  out  of  Cuba, 
my  advice  to  this  committee  is  not  to  report  the  treaty  until  this 
Presidential  election.  I  think  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  all  Senators, 
because  any  one  of  them  who  votes  for  an  unamended  bill  is  going 
to  face  the  wrath  of  the  American  people  as  soon  as  they  know  the 
truth,  and  in  this  Presidential  campaign  they  are  bound  to  know 
the  truth,  and  many  of  them  do  not  know  the  truth  at  all.  There 
was  a  big  coverup,  much  bigger  coverup  than  Watergate. 

Why,  in  Watergate,  no  one  was  injured,  no  one  was  wounded,  no 
one  was  killed,  and  no  one  was  drowned.  Here  it  is  a  question  of 
the  lives  of  130  or  more  million  people. 

Senators,  I  am  very  happy  to  come  here.  I  think  you  are  a  great 
committee.  I  know  you  will  vote  your  conscience  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people,  but  my  goodness,  remember  this. 
This  is  a  question  of  survival,  and  that  comes  before  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  before  the  Democratic  Party,  and  before  all  other 
parties,  because  we  all  love  America,  and  Americans  have  a  right 
to  live.  The  country  has  a  right  to  go  on  to  its  great  and  glorious 
destiny. 

Do  you  have  any  questions?  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Hayakawa? 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  the  order  of 
things.  I  have  been  called  back  to  my  office,  but  before  I  go,  I  want 
to  thank  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish  for  his  eloquent  statement.  I  am  glad  I 
was  here  to  hear  it.  I  am  very,  very  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  suggesting  at  the  end  of  his  statement  of  mutual  reduction  on 
both  sides  of  the  nuclear  weapons  by  one-third.  It  would  be  tremen- 
dous if  we  could  achieve  this.  I  certainly  applaud  that  goal.  I 
certainly  applaud  very  profoundly  your  concern  with  our  survival 
as  a  nation. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Fish.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Fish.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Pell.  I  thank  you  also  very  much,  indeed.  It  was  truly 
an  eloquent  statement  which  I  look  forward  to  rereading.  I  like 
your  idea  about  the  mutual  reduction  of  armaments,  and  cannot 
help  but  comment  on  the  fact  that  we  see  a  wonderful  segment  of 
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American  history  represented  here  at  the  table  in  front  of  us, 
where  we  have  a  father  and  son  representing  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generations  of  Hamilton  and  Nicholas — the  fourth,  Hamilton  and 
Nicholas  Fishes  in  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  more 
Nicholas  and  Hamilton  Fishes. 

Mr.  Fish.  That  is  coming  from  a  distinguished  Senator,  and  it  is 
very  much  appreciated.  I  wish  you  would  tell  your  chairman  that  I 
endorse  and  approve  and  I  think  20  million  veterans  approve  of  his 
suggestion  that  they  take  no  action  until  the  troops  are  removed 
from  Cuba,  because  if  you  don't  remove  the  troops,  why,  they  will 
move  in  50  submarines. 

What  is  to  stop  the  Soviet  Union  from  moving  in  50  submarines 
and  building  bases  if  we  do  not  take  a  definite  stand  now?  And 
then  it  will  be  too  late.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  thank  my  colleague  from  New  York  for  getting 
me  here.  He  is  a  distinguished  Senator.  He  is  experienced  and  able, 
and  I  thank  him  very  much  for  arranging  for  me  to  be  here. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  you  and  Senator  Hayakawa  have  said  it  all.  Certainly  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  pleasure  to  me  that  we  were  able  to  hear  you.  I 
do  take  great  satisfaction  in  my  working  so  closely  with  your  son, 
who  I  think  is  a  most  admirable  Congressman,  whom  I  admire 
greatly. 

While  we  do  not  agree  Mr.  Fish,  certainly  our  motivation  is  the 
same  for  our  country.  I  am  glad  we  have  your  testimony  today.  I 
am  glad  you  insisted  on  being  heard.  It  was  a  little  difficult  for  us, 
but  we  worked  it  out,  with  your  cooperation.  It  is  a  voice  that 
needs  to  be  sounded  in  our  land,  and  the  record  would  not  be 
complete  without  it.  So  thank  you  very  much,  and  many  more 
years  to  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Senator  Javits. 

[Mr.  Fish's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a  prophet  and  before  I  am  a  Republican,  I  am  an 
American  who  loves  the  United  States  and  believes  that  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  the  truth  instead  of  having  it  kept  from  them,  making  them  targets 
as  sheep  to  slaughter,  from  a  massive  arsenal  of  huge  communist  nuclear  weapons. 
The  most  vital  issue  is  the  survival  of  the  nation  and  the  lives  of  the  American 
people. 

We  are  now  a  second  class  nuclear  power  and  SALT  II  confirms  it.  Its  passage, 
without  firm  and  substantial  amendments,  invites  a  surrender  or  die  ultimatum  or 
a  nuclear  holocaust,  wiping  out  our  minutemen  ICBM's  and  killing  more  than  100 
million  Americans. 

I  propose  to  emphasize  the  survival  issue  throughout  my  remarks  but  will  for  a 
few  minutes  refer  to  the  abject  surrender  of  the  canal  to  a  communist  dictator  in 
Panama.  Obviously  some  Senators  were  fooled  when  the  Administration  and  their 
spokesmen  said  that  the  giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  not  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers anything.  It  now  appears  that  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $4  billion  which  could 
well  have  been  spent  on  strengthening  our  nuclear  defense  by  building  thousands  of 
cruise  misiles.  But  far  more  important,  Panama  has  become,  along  with  Cuba,  the 
strategic  center,  promoting  terroristic  and  communist  revolutions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, urging  that  we  give  up  our  naval  base  in  Guantanamo  Bay  and  voting  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations.  Castro  and  Torrijos  are  spreading  propaganda 
throughout  the  Caribbean  nations  that  we  surrendered  the  Panama  Canal  out  of 
fear  and  cowardice.  This  is  successfully  undermining  our  prestige,  helping  the 
communists  in  Cuba  and  Panama  to  spread  into  Nicaragua  and  other  Central 
American  nations  and  even  into  former  British  colonies.  This  is  the  tragic  result  of 
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the  awesome  surrender  of  the  canal  which  was  so  bitterly  and  openly  opposed  by 
the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  75  percent  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  Senators  how  to  vote.  This  is  a  free  country  and  anyone  has 
a  right  to  his  own  views  and  to  vote  according  to  his  conscience.  But  United  States 
Senators  have  manifold  issues  that  confront  them  constantly  regarding  various 
types  of  important  legislation.  No  Senator  has  the  opportunity  or  the  time  to  study 
the  origin,  plans,  purposes  and  objectives  of  Soviet  Communism  as  established  by 
Lenin,  its  creator  and  only  god  who  is  still  worshipped,  and  whose  edicts  are  the 
very  foundation  of  modern  Soviet  communism  and  its  foreign  policies.  Lenin  made 
it  crystal  clear  that  the  main  policy  of  the  communists  would  be  to  communize  the 
world  and  he  said  that  it  didn't  make  any  difference  if  three-quarters  of  the  world 
were  destroyed  if  one-quarter  remained  communist.  Lenin  was  a  powerful  leader,  a 
man  of  great  vision  and  made  other  statements  regarding  the  future  of  communism 
and  its  destiny  that  have  come  true.  He  also  said,  you  must  surround  the  United 
States  and  if  they  do  not  surrender,  destroy  them.  This  has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  reason  that  they  have 
built  up  for  the  last  10  years,  a  huge  arsenal  of  enormous  nuclear  ICBM's  that  could 
destroy  the  United  States  and  kill  well  over  100  million  Americans  in  a  first  strike. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  entitled  his  bestseller,  the  communists  are  masters  of  deceit.  This 
is  true  as  the  Soviets  have  very  generally  violated  the  terms  of  their  treaties, 
including  SALT  L 

Americans  want  peace  through  strength  and  not  through  weakness  or  unilateral 
disarmament  and  naturally  oppose  the  attempts  of  one  worlders,  pacifists,  and 
appeasers  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  cover  up  the  weakness  of  our  own  nuclear  deter- 
rence which  is  well  known  in  Moscow. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  amend  the  treaty  by  seeking  either  parity  or  sufficiency,  to 
defend  the  United  States,  they  will  be  playing  Russian  roulette  with  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  and  aiding  and  abetting  our  enemies.  In  time  of  war,  this  is 
treason  but  it  comes  very  near  being  treason  when  it  involves  the  survival  of  all 
Americans.  Our  people  regardless  of  partisanship  want  to  preserve  their  own  free- 
doms, independence,  and  their  own  lives  and  not  become  a  satellite  of  the  commu- 
nists. To  do  so  they  must  amend  the  treaty  by  striking  out  numerous  limitations  on 
our  right  to  build  nuclear  weapons  of  various  types  and  sizes,  especially  cruise 
missiles  to  create  a  strong  deterrence  against  any  nuclear  attack. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  tyrannical  government  of  absolutism,  atheism  and  terror- 
ism. It  is  the  mortal  enemy  of  freedom  everywhere.  There  are  in  America,  extrem- 
ists, fellow  travelers  and  pro-communists  who  minimize  the  communist  nuclear 
superiority  that  threatens  the  lives  of  the  American  people  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  United  States.  These  appeasers  seek  to  cover  up  the  real  issue— our  survival, 
the  destruction  of  our  freedoms  and  having  the  United  States  become  a  satellite 
under  a  despotic  dictatorship  in  Moscow  and  under  the  red  flag  of  communism.  This 
will  never  happen  provided  the  American  people  insist  on  strengthening  our  nucle- 
ar defense  on  land,  sea  and  air  so  that  no  nation  will  ever  dare  launch  a  first 
nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States.  It  can  only  be  done  by  very  substantial 
amendments  or  by  the  postponement  or  defeat  of  the  treaty. 

The  SALT  Treaty  as  written  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  an 
abomination  of  desolation  that  seriously  endangers  America  and  the  lives  of  over 
100  million  of  our  people.  It  is  soft  on  communism  and  weak  on  the  survival  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  survival,  our  freedoms,  our  religion,  our  lives  and  our  country,  together  with 
the  survival  and  freedom  of  half  the  world  is  at  stake.  We  must  meet  the  commu- 
nist challenge  with  courage,  sacrifice  and  determination  to  win  the  ideological 
battle  of  freedom  and  if  attacked  to  be  able  to  retalliate.  We  must  be  fearless  as 
lions,  wise  as  sages  and  gentle  as  doves  when  the  occasion  or  events  require.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  freedom  or  survival.  It  will  be  either  freedom  and  survival,  or 
communism.  In  1960  at  the  end  of  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  we  had  a  5  to  1 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union.  But  within  the  next  8  years,  McNamara 
destroyed  most  of  our  big  nuclear  weapons  and  the  Soviet  Union  built  theirs  so  that 
by  1968  there  was  a  virtual  parity  or  equality.  By  1972  when  Salt  I  was  ratified,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  already  slightly  ahead  but  by  1975  the  communists  had  a  superi- 
ority in  almost  all  nuclear  weapons  and  today  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  virtual  2  to  1 
superiority  over  our  Army,  Navy  and  in  nuclear  weapons. 

The  present  administration  has  permitted  our  defense  capabilities  to  decline, 
jeopardizing  the  security  of  the  nation  and  the  lives  of  our  people.  President  Eisen- 
hower at  the  christening  of  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  that  bears  his  name  said: 
"Until  war  is  eliminated  from  international  relations,  unpreparedness  for  it  is  well 
nigh  as  criminal  as  war  itself."  To  sin  by  silence  when  we  should  protest,  makes 
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cowards  of  men.  The  American  people  are  not  cowards  and  will  protest  overwhelm- 
ingly at  the  polls  unless  SALT  II  is  very  substantially  amended  in  order  to  provide 
for  their  common  defense  and  the  security  of  the  nation. 

James  R.  Schlesinger,  Jr.  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  Democrat,  said  5  years 
ago:  "The  Soviets  have  in  recent  years  produced  four  times  as  many  submarines  and 
surface  aircraft  as  we  have.  In  ground  forces  equipment,  the  production  rate  is  7  to 
1.  What  we  have  is  a  flight  from  reality." 

President  Carter  has  repeatedly  abandoned  or  delayed  action  on  cruise  missiles, 
neutron  bombs  for  NATO,  B-1  bombers  and  strengthening  minutemen  3.  In  consid- 
eration of  SALT  Treaty  II,  our  failure  to  achieve  reciprocal  concessions  from  the 
Soviet  Union  is  incomprehensible  and  unconscionable. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  demand  the  strengthening  of  our  nuclear  defense  at  the 
utmost  speed  as  a  top  priority  and  request  the  Senators  not  to  ratify  the  pending 
SALT  II  even  with  drastic  amendments  until  the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
agreed  on  a  definite  plan  to  build  thousands  of  cruise  missiles  and  their  deployment 
or  delivery,  to  strengthen  our  nuclear  defense  and  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust  from 
fear  of  a  ruinous  retaliation  within  the  next  3  to  5  years.  The  American  Legion  and 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  who  fought  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  many  wars  and 
the  American  people  and  Senators  from  those  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  will  agree  with  them  on  insisting  that  no  action  be  taken  on  SALT  II  until 
the  Soviet's  armed  forces  including  submarines,  are  removed  from  Cuba. 

In  case  the  President  and  the  Congress  are  unable  to  agree  on  a  speedy,  compre- 
hensive nuclear  defense  plan  (not  conventional),  SALT  II  should  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  after  the  Presidential  election  in  1980 — only  13  months  away.  The  pending 
SALT  II,  if  ratified  without  substantial  amendments  including  removal  of  limita- 
tions on  cruise  missiles,  would  freeze  the  United  States  into  a  second  clase  nuclear 
power  and  within  a  few  years  into  a  third  class  nuclear  nation.  This  would  be  a 
crime  against  freedom  and  democracy  and  would  subject  the  United  States  to 
continuous  humiliation,  blackmail,  the  loss  of  prestige  throughout  the  world  and  the 
constant  menace  of  an  all-out  nuclear  holocaust. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  a  conspiracy  of  silence  by  those  in  high  authority  in 
government  and  in  our  media  to  cover-up  our  weakness  in  nuclear  defense.  This  is 
by  far  the  greatest  and  most  disastrous  cover-up  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Watergate  cover-up  in  which  no  one  was  wounded,  killed  or  drowned,  was 
spread  all  over  our  newspapers,  night  and  day  for  a  number  of  years.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  a  far  more  dangerous  cover-up  because  it  threatens  the  lives  of  most  of 
our  citizens  and  the  existence  of  the  nation.  The  main  reason  for  this  gigantic  cover- 
up  is  that  the  President  and  the  administration  is  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  to  the 
public — that  in  the  last  2y2  years  they  have  done  nothing  to  strengthen  our  nuclear 
defense.  Now  they  support  SALT  II  which  freezes  the  United  States  into  a  second 
class  nuclear  power  and  which  even  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  admits  that  within 
a  few  years  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  deployed  an  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
will  be  three  times  more  powerful  than  our  own.  It  would  be  bad  enough  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  freezes  us  into  a  second  class  nuclear 
nation,  but  this  treaty  goes  twice  as  far  and  would  encourage  unlimited  Soviet 
blackmail  regarding  Israel,  throughout  Africa,  Cuba,  Panama  and  Central  America 
and  probably  eventually  withdrawal  from  Turkey,  Greece  and  possibly  from  the 
NATO. 

I  challenge  any  Senator,  any  representative  from  our  Armed  Forces,  or  govern- 
ment to  show  me  one  nuclear  weapon  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  far  superior 
to  us  from  their  huge  SS-18's  and  SS-19's  including  their  400  submarines,  to  our 
150,  and  their  91  modern  subs  to  our  41.  It  is  time,  and  long  since,  to  tell  the  truth 
that  their  navy  is  twice  as  large  as  ours.  Their  army  is  three  times  as  large.  Their 
number  of  tanks  is  ten  times  larger.  Their  Air  Force  is  far  greater  than  ours  and 
their  airplanes  and  armaments  for  defense  are  40  times  greater  than  ours.  In 
addition,  they  have  built  a  vast  underground  network,  500  feet  deep,  for  civilian 
defense  and  we  have  none  except  for  a  few  airships  for  the  special  service  of  the 
President.  They  have  308  SS-18's  of  25  megatons  each,  any  one  of  these  hydrogen 
bombs  can  destroy  any  city  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  for  forty  miles  around. 
We  have  no  25's,  no  20's,  no  15's,  no  lO's  and  only  a  few  obsolete  5's  and  1,000 
Minutemen — which  even  the  Pentagon  admits  can  be  destroyed  by  these  monstrous 
nuclear  weapons  with  their  10  MIRV's.  In  addition,  and  it  has  taken  me  a  lot  of 
special  research  to  find  out  they  have  600  to  1,000  SS-19's — three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  our  Minutemen,  carrying  a  firepower  greater  than  all  of  our  nuclear 
weapons  combined.  This  sleeper  of  from  600  to  1,000  ICBM's  has  been  so  well  hidden 
that  the  American  people  have  never  even  heard  of  them.  Half  of  them  have 
already  been  deployed.  This  SS-19  is  probably  larger  than  the  proposed  M-X  that 
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the  administration  is  talking  about  putting  on  railroad  tracks  underground,  which 
would  not  be  completed  for  8  or  10  years. 

The  apex  of  the  total  Soviet  nuclear  power  will  be  in  1983  and  that  is  when  the 
danger  point  will  be  reached  unless  we  build  sufficient  cruise  missiles  to  prevent  it. 
Why,  someone  might  ask,  do  the  communists  at  Moscow  want  to  destroy  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people?  On  that  issue,  I  think  I  speak  with  more  authority 
than  any  living  American  because  I  was  chairman  of  the  first  Congressional  com- 
mittee to  investigate  communist  activities,  plans  and  objectives.  We  did  not  investi- 
gate liberals  or  radicals,  but  those  communists  who  had  run  for  President  and  other 
top  communist  leaders  and  they  made  no  effort  to  cover-up  their  plans  or  their 
policies.  They  were  in  favor  of  communizing  the  world  and  were  opposed  to  our 
form  of  government,  freedom  of  religion  and  of  democracy.  They  were  in  favor  of 
the  communist  dictatorship  at  Moscow  and  for  the  red  flag  against  the  American 
flag.  This  was  back  40  years  ago  when  the  communists  dominated  the  CIO  labor 
organization  and  there  were  large  numbers  of  fellow  travelers.  Our  committee  sent 
out  to  the  labor  organizations  the  testimony  of  the  leading  communists  and  ever 
since  then,  organized  and  unorganized  labor  became  more  opposed  to  communism 
than  Wall  Street,  which  often  for  the  profit  motive,  has  helped  to  strengthen  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thank  God  we  have  very  little  to  fear  from  the  communists  within 
the  United  States  but  we  have  a  million  times  more  to  fear  from  the  ever  growing 
arsenal  of  huge  nuclear  weapons  and  the  rapid  growing  armada  of  over  400  subma- 
rines, one-fourth  with  a  range  of  4,000  miles. 

As  chairman  of  the  first  committee  to  investigate  communism,  I  learned  that 
these  Godless  Communists  worshipped  Lenin  as  their  only  god  who  told  them  that 
they  must  communize  the  world,  and  surround  the  United  States  and  if  they  do  not 
surrender,  destroy  them.  Now  that  they  have  such  enormous  nuclear  power  and  we 
have  been  lulled  to  sleep  they  will  decide  the  opportune  time  to  press  the  button. 
Why  would  they  do  it?  Because  they  believe  it  is  their  manifest  destiny  to  commu- 
nize the  world  and  if  they  destroy  the  United  States,  the  whole  world  will  surrender 
in  ten  days.  We  will  never  press  the  nuclear  button  because  we  are  a  moral  nation 
and  want  no  additional  territory  and  certainly  have  no  hatred  of  the  Russian  people 
or  any  others.  The  monstrous  communist  regime  in  the  last  62  years,  have  killed  30 
million  of  their  own  people  and  Solzhenitsyn,  one  of  the  greatest  freedom  fighters  in 
the  world  says  I  am  wrong — it  was  double  that.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  Senators 
that  a  nation  that  would  exterminate  30  million  of  its  own  people  would  not 
hestitate  to  kill  more  than  100  million  Americans,  avoid  a  European  war  and  then 
communize  the  entire  world  within  ten  days. 

If  one  of  the  Soviet's  huge  25  megaton  bombs  drops  on  any  part  of  our  country,  it 
will  kill  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  but  it  will  not  ask,  are  you  a  Democrat, 
Republican,  Independent,  black  or  white,  mother  or  child?  A  first  attack,  unless  we 
strengthen  our  nuclear  defense  immediately,  will  according  to  the  Pentagon,  kill 
100  million  Americans.  The  nuclear  scientists  say  half  our  population,  115  million 
would  be  killed.  Admiral  Zumwalt,  former  head  of  Naval  Operations,  said:  "If  we  do 
not  build  any  adequate  deterrence  within  the  next  few  years,  that  we  will  lose  160 
million  and  the  communists  will  only  lose  10  million.  Actually,  if  we  lose  100 
million  upwards,  it  really  makes  no  difference  what  our  small  retaliation  is  because 
it  will  be  the  end  of  our  country.  Our  nuclear  deterrence  at  the  present  time  is  very 
weak  compared  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  leaves  us  almost  naked  and  defenseless 
against  a  holocaust  attack. 

We  are  so  weak  that  we  are  even  afraid  to  protest  effectually  the  40,000  Cuban 
mercenaries  in  Africa  trying  to  communize  various  nations.  We  are  so  weak  that  we 
are  afraid  to  protest  building  underground  submarine  bases  in  Cuba  or  even  to 
protest  the  arrival  of  some  30  top  Soviet  airplanes,  additional  bombers,  submarines 
and  3,000  Soviet  troops. 

F.D.R.  as  President  gave  the  British  50  destroyers  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
in  time  of  peace.  What  is  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  SALT  Treaty  is  ratified 
without  strong  amendments,  from  giving  Cuba  or  having  based  there,  50  submarines 
where  they  can  be  refueled  and  rearmed  and  most  of  them  have  a  firing  range  of 
3,000  to  4,000  miles. 

None  of  this  is  told  to  the  American  people  nor  are  they  told  that  we  have  lost 
our  finest  and  best  verification  units  in  Iran  and  that  our  listening  posts  in  Turkey 
are  uncertain.  In  spite  of  that  we  are  lead  to  believe  that  in  another  year  we  will 
probably  be  able  to  discover  a  mosquito  on  the  top  of  Brezhnev's  head. 

The  American  people  would  overwhelmingly  support,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  do 
so,  a  motion  to  recommit  the  SALT  II  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  the 
suggestion  or  instructions  that  the  President  renegotiate  the  treaty  and  urge  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  they  have  repeatedly  advocated  nuclear  disarmament,  even  if 
China  did  not  go  along,  to  mutually  reduce  all  nuclear  weapons  of  every  category  by 
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one-third.  This  would  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  far  ahead  in 
nuclear  armaments  than  any  other  nation.  Then,  within  two  years  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  would  agree  to  arrange  for  a  conference  of  all  nuclear  nations 
to  mutually  agree  to  reduce  their  nuclear  armaments  by  25  percent  for  four  years 
under  total  inspection  and  supervision.  The  ultimate  objective  would  be  to  abolish 
all  nuclear  weapons  six  years  from  now. 

The  pending  SALT  II  does  not  reduce  nuclear  weapons  but  actually  encourage 
further  nuclear  armaments  on  a  big  scale.  All  the  treaty  does  is  to  freeze  us  into  a 
second  or  third  class  nuclear  nation  for  the  next  five  years  and  promote  and 
encourage  greater  and  more  extensive,  ruinous,  deadly  nuclear  weapons. 

Premier  Brezhnev  for  the  last  50  years  has  been  leading  a  crusade  to  destroy 
religion  and  faith  in  God,  hypocritically  said,  God  have  mercy  on  us  if  we  fail  in  the 
passage  of  the  SALT  II.  My  answer  to  that  is  God  have  mercy  on  all  the  religions  of 
the  world,  all  the  free  nations,  all  the  captive  nations  and  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
world,  if  the  Senate  does  not  amend  adequately  the  SALT  II  so  as  to  provide  for  our 
own  common  defense  and  the  lives  of  the  American  people.  The  treaty  should  be 
returned  for  negotiations  on  a  mutual  reduction  of  one-third  of  all  nuclear  weapons 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  proving  definitely  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  favor  a  substantial  mutual  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  and  favor  the 
preservation  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

Regarding  our  weakened  nuclear  defense: 

An  Indian  At  The  Burial  Place 
(By  William  Cullen  Bryant) 

"But  I  behold  a  fearful  sign. 

To  which  the  white  men's  eyes  are  blind; 
"Their  race  may  vanish  hence,  like  mine. 

And  leave  no  trace  behind, 
"Save  ruins  o'er  the  region  spread. 

And  the  white  stones  above  the  dead." 

In  case  of  a  nuclear  holocaust,  there  will  be  no  white  stones  above  our  dead  unless 
we  strengthen  our  own  defense. 

As  I  stated,  I  am  not  here  to  tell  Senators  how  to  vote.  I  am  sure  they  will  vote 
according  to  their  own  conscience  and  what  they  think  is  in  the  best  interest  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  lives  of  the  American  people.  But 
those  Senators  who  voted  to  give  away  the  canal  to  a  communist  dictator,  and  now 
vote  for  the  SALT  II  without  very  strong  amendments,  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  people,  will  face  on  election  day,  aroused  non-partisan  voters  who  are 
determined  that  this  country  should  remain  free  and  strong  and  are  overwhelming- 
ly opposed  to  any  public  officials  who  are  soft  on  communism. 

Senator  Pell.  Before  recessing  this  hearing,  I  would  add  that  the 
committee's  next  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Monday,  September  24. 
The  witnesses  will  include  a  representative  of  the  Arms  Control 
Association,  Prof.  Richard  Falk  of  Princeton  University,  Dr.  Avery 
Post  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  perhaps  Senator  Daniel 
Moynihan  of  New  York.  That  is  scheduled  for  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  this  room  this  coming  Monday. 

This  meeting  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m,  September  24,  1979.] 
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SALT  II  TREATY 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1979 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  room  318, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  George  McGovern  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  McGovern,  Javits,  Percy,  and  Hayakawa. 

OPENING   statement 

Senator  McGovern.  Today,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee concludes  receiving  testimony  from  public  witnesses  and 
Members  of  Congress  on  the  pending  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Appearing  first  will  be  William  Kincade  and  Barry  Carter,  testi- 
fying on  behalf  of  the  Arms  Control  Association.  We  will  also  hear 
from  Senator  Moynihan,  and  finally,  we  will  hear  from  a  panel 
consisting  of  Prof.  Richard  Falk  of  Princeton  University  and  Dr. 
Avery  Post,  president  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Kincade,  I  understand  that  you  will  make  the  presentation 
for  the  Arms  Control  Association,  so  we  want  to  welcome  you 
and  your  associate  to  the  committee.  Please  proceed  with  your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  KINCADE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
ARMS  CONTROL  ASSOCIATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  BARRY  CARTER,  SECRETARY,  ARMS  CONTROL  AS- 
SOCIATION > 

Mr.  Kincade.  Thank  you,  Senator  McGovern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Javits,  I  am  Bill  Kincade,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  Association,  a  nonpartisan  national 
membership  organization  established  to  promote  public  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  arms  control  to  national 
and  international  security.  With  me  is  Barry  Carter,  a  director  of 
the  association. 

With  the  committee's  permission,  I  will  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  record  the  full  text  of  the  statement  on  SALT  II  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  association's  board  of  directors  after  the  summit. 

Senator  McGovern.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  printed  as  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Kincade.  I  would  like  to  summarize  very  briefly  the  mam 
points  of  my  statement  and  comment  on  certain  features  of  the 
agreement.   Mr.   Carter  and  I  will  then  be  glad  to  answer  any 


See  page  202  for  Mr.  Kincade's  prepared  statement. 
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questions  which  the  committee  may  have  regarding  my  testimony 
or  other  points  connected  with  the  treaty. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Arms  Control  Association  strongly 
supports  the  SALT  II  agreements  and  urges  their  ratification  by 
the  United  States  without  substantive  change.  The  board  is  con- 
cerned, however,  that  the  failure  of  the  negotiating  parties  to 
achieve  further  reductions  and  constraints  and  their  acceptance  of 
the  deployment  of  one  new  type  of  land-based  missile  for  each  side 
may  endanger  the  future  of  strategic  arms  limitations. 

The  SALT  II  agreements  represent  a  significant  if  long  overdue 
achievement  in  defining  and  maintaining  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance  and  improving  the  predictability  of  military  threats  to 
American  security.  The  agreements  themselves  would  not  by  any 
means  bring  the  strategic  arms  competition  to  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  the  first  agreement  in  the  nuclear  age 
to  require  the  dismantling  without  replacement  of  deployed  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons.  The  agreements  also  provide  a  firm  and 
agreed  starting  point  for  further  limitation. 

The  board,  however,  questions  the  advisability  of  deploying  land- 
based  silo-destroying  missiles  in  a  mobile  mode  because  of  their 
potential  first  strike  capability  and  the  high  cost  and  uncertainties 
of  a  verification  system  for  mobile  ICBM's.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  adopt  a  similiar  system.  Moreover,  the 
future  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  mobile  missile  system  seems  to 
depend  largely  on  arguable  assumptions  about  Soviet  strategic  deci- 
sions over  the  next  decade. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  verification,  any  activity  important 
enough  to  affect  U.S.  security  would  have  to  affect  the  major 
dimensions  of  Soviet  forces,  where  it  would  be  detectable  by  Ameri- 
can surveillance.  Despite  the  closing  of  U.S.  intelligence  facilities 
in  Iran,  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  agreements  can  be  verified 
satisfactorily  by  other  means. 

While  the  SALT  II  agreements  are  imperfect,  their  achievements 
should  not  be  minimized.  On  those  who  contend  that  American 
defense  will  benefit  more  from  no  SALT  II  agreements  or  from 
postponing  still  further  their  long-delayed  conclusion,  rests  an 
enormous  burden  of  proof  and  responsibility.  The  directors  of  the 
Arms  Control  Association  do  not  believe  it  can  be  met. 

The  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  and  associated  undertak- 
ings will  be  determined  nearly  as  much  by  the  nuclear  force  deci- 
sions of  the  signatories  during  the  life  of  these  agreements  as  it 
will  by  the  provisions  of  the  agreements  themselves,  yet  SALT  II 
contains  the  basic  terms  of  reference  for  further  strategic  arms 
limitation. 

Without  these  basic  terms  of  reference,  no  lasting  future  prog- 
ress will  be  possible  or  viable,  yet  achieving  agreement  on  basic 
terms  of  reference  is  no  simple  task  when  the  forces  are  so  dispa- 
rate and  the  signatories  so  antagonistic  as  they  are  in  the  Soviet- 
American  competition.  That  the  treaty  is  as  carefully  drafted  as  it 
is  results  largely  from  the  exertions  of  the  American  negotiators 
over  the  years. 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  mention  in  particular  certain 
specific  features  of  the  agreement  which  commend  its  adoption  by 
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the  United  States,  quite  apart  from  its  impact  on  the  strategic 
balance. 

These  features  are  provisions  that  are  especially  in  our  interest 
but  so  far  little  noticed,  and  provisions  that  aid  in  the  crucial  task 
of  monitoring  compliance. 

An  example  of  the  former  provision  is  contained  in  the  third 
agreed  statement  in  paragraph  10  of  article  IV  of  the  treaty,  which 
limits  the  weight  reduction  of  ICBM  reentry  vehicles.  The  effect  of 
this  measure  is  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  deploying  an 
ICBM  bus  with,  for  example,  12  dispensing  points  while  testing 
only  6  reentry  vehicles  at  a  time,  so  as  to  achieve  a  capacity  for 
technological  breakout  from  the  terms  of  the  agreements. 

There  are  in  the  treaty  several  other  such  restrictive  clauses 
which  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  exploiting  permitted  activi- 
ties in  order  to  acquire  forces  for  sudden  massive  abrogation  of  the 
treaty.  A  close  examination  of  the  treaty  text  further  reveals  it  has 
been  drafted  with  the  state  of  independent  monitoring  capability  as 
a  primary  consideration.  In  the  appendix  to  my  testimony  are 
listed  a  dozen  general  aids  to  verification  contained  in  the  treaty 
and  related  documents.  There  are  more. 

Examples  of  these  aids  are  the  requirements  for  advance  notifi- 
cation of  certain  missile  tests,  in  particular,  the  requirement  for 
advanced  notification  of  the  1st  and  25th  or  last  test  of  the  new 
ICBM  permitted  each  side  under  the  treaty.  Besides  allowing  the 
United  States  to  put  its  monitoring  facilities  in  the  highest  state  of 
readiness,  this  provision  avoids  possible  ambiguities  about  what  is 
the  new  missile  and  what  is  a  modified  missile  as  defined  in  the 
treaty. 

We  will  be  able  to  discriminate  clearly  between  the  new  missile 
and  any  missile  modifications,  making  it  easier  to  detect  any  mis- 
sile modifications  that  exceed  the  limits  established  in  SALT  II. 

Verification  capability  serves  a  purpose  that  goes  well  beyond  its 
role  of  detecting  violations  after  they  have  occurred.  A  technologi- 
cally sophisticated,  redundant  monitoring  capacity  such  as  the 
United  States  possesses  also  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  cheating,  be- 
cause it  reduces  the  probability  of  successful  evasion  for  the  coun- 
try considering  clandestine  violations. 

Fundamentally,  deterrence  of  any  kind,  of  crime,  of  nuclear 
attack,  of  cheating,  is  an  effort  to  intervene  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  the  would-be  violator  so  as  to  maximize  the  risks  and 
penalties  of  being  caught.  Given  the  variety  of  information  sources 
available  to  the  United  States  and  the  sophistication  of  the  tech- 
niques used  to  correlate,  integrate,  and  analyze  this  information, 
the  probability  of  escaping  detection  for  significant  violations  or 
sustained  low  level  evasion  is  very  low  indeed. 

A  decision  to  cheat  on  any  of  the  numerous  SALT  II  provisions 
must  be  made  in  the  recognition  that  it  will  quickly  be  detected 
and  appropriate  sanctions  invoked. 

Recent  revelations  in  Cuba,  however,  have  raised  some  doubts 
about  our  verification  capacity.  It  is  essential,  though,  that  basic 
distinctions  be  made  between  military  intelligence  and  arms  con- 
trol verification.  Both  intelligence  gathering  and  verification  use 
the  same  techniques,  and  both  are  simplified  by  knowing  what  to 
look  for,  yet  the  standards  for  assessing  the  information  differ. 
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Military  intelligence  requires  quite  detailed  information  on  weapon 
performance  characteristics  and  overall  manpower  strengths,  to 
gain  a  full  picture  of  specific  capabilities  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
total  threat  and  develop  countermeasures. 

Verification,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  more  limited  data,  suffi- 
cient to  determine  only  whether  prohibited  characteristics,  num- 
bers, and  deployments  are  being  attained.  Moreover,  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  tells  you  much  more  precisely  what  to  look  for.  The 
SALT  II  Treaty  requires  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  a  variety  of 
measures,  from  providing  us  with  confirmable  data  to  modifying 
their  systems  to  ease  verification. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  determine  accurately  in 
military  intelligence  is  the  actual  strength,  equipment,  deployment, 
and  mission  of  troop  formations,  especially  small  units  of  less  than 
division  strength.  These  formations  are  simply  too  fluid,  too  am- 
biguous, too  subject  to  rapid  change  to  identify  permanently  and 
precisely.  Fortunately,  these  problems  cannot  apply  to  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  and  associated  equipment  and  activities. 

The  burden  of  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  substan- 
tive terms  of  the  SALT  II  agreements  are  in  the  supreme  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  agreements 
have  been  written  with  special  care  and  ingenuity  not  merely  to 
protect  but  to  further  those  interests. 

I  have  attempted  to  show,  albeit  briefly,  that  the  broad  effect  of 
the  SALT  II  limits  and  sublimits  is  buttressed  by  detailed  provi- 
sions to  insure  that  the  desired  effect  of  the  limits  is  obtained,  that 
ambiguities  are  minimized,  and  that  significant  undetected  evasion 
is  precluded. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  treaty  is  without  flaws,  but  these 
imperfections  are  neither  fatal  nor  incorrigible.  These,  we  believe, 
can  be  satisfactorily  resolved  under  the  guidelines  contained  in  the 
statement  of  principles  for  further  negotiations  or  in  the  proven 
mechanism  of  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

It  is  simply  not  true  that  the  treaty  codifies  Soviet  strategic 
superiority  for  the  1980's,  any  more  than  it  codifies  U.S.  superior- 
ity. Instead,  the  treaty  carefully  balances  the  interests  of  both 
countries  so  as  to  produce  the  kind  of  equitable  package  of  trade- 
offs that  will  merit  the  support  of  both  signatories. 

No  treaty  between  sovereign  nations  that  fails  to  achieve  this 
basic  objective  of  equity  will  long  endure.  The  treaty  must  there- 
fore be  seen  for  what  it  is  and  not  through  the  lenses  of  exaggerat- 
ed expectations  or  exaggerated  fears.  After  10  years  of  SALT  nego- 
tiations, we  should  be  able  to  adopt  a  dispassionate  and  realistic 
view  of  what  strategic  arms  control  can  achieve  and  how  it  can 
achieve  it. 

SALT  II,  then,  is  not  only  a  culmination  or  a  way  station.  It  is  in 
a  very  real  sense  a  beginning.  It  codifies  for  the  first  time  a 
common  language  for  describing  disparate  forces.  It  provides  a 
system  for  counting  and  trading  among  these  forces.  It  establishes 
several  important  principles  for  verification  of  compliance,  and  it 
reduces  the  total  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  while  con- 
straining future  warhead  deployment  potential. 

In  achieving  these  objectives,  SALT  II  puts  in  place  the  basic 
framework  for  further  arms  limitation  and  reduction.  This  is  an 
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essential,  significant,  and  difficult  accomplishment,  especially  diffi- 
cult given  the  political  and  technical  realities  with  which  the  nego- 
tiators had  to  contend. 

Without  this  achievement,  future  limitations  would  likely  be 
impossible,  or  if  not  impossible,  impermanent  and  perhaps  danger- 
ous. An  understandable  impatience  with  the  arduous  and  often 
slow  business  of  negotiating  mutual  limits  on  nuclear  weapons 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  SALT  II  nor  lead  us  to  saddle 
arms  control  with  expectations  it  cannot  readily  meet.  The  goal  of 
arms  control  will  now  be  best  served  by  an  imaginative,  pragmatic, 
and  searching  analysis  of  ways  to  overcome  those  obstacles — en- 
countered during  a  decade's  experience  with  SALT — to  improving 
our  national  security  through  arms  limitation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kincade. 

SALT   II    LEADING   TO   GREATER   DEFENSE   SPENDING 

Mr.  Kincade,  based  on  your  very  extensive  personal  involvement 
in  the  whole  field  of  arms  control  issues,  do  you  conclude  that  the 
arms  control  weaknesses  of  SALT  II,  that  is,  the  failure  to  get  more 
substantial  reductions,  the  constant  delays  in  negotiation,  and  now 
the  long,  drawn-out  ratification  process  are  the  results  of  the  SALT 
process?  The  ratification  process  in  the  Senate  seems  to  be  accom- 
panied by  very  substantial  increases  in  military  authorizations. 

We  have  the  Senate  last  week  rather  substantially  endorsing  a  5- 
percent  increase  in  the  military  budget.  I  have  no  idea  what  Sena- 
tors have  in  mind  that  it  will  be  spent  for,  but  in  any  event,  a  5- 
percent  increase  above  inflation  for  1981  and  1982,  which  is  above 
and  beyond  what  the  Defense  Department  had  requested. 

Are  those  the  inevitable  results  of  the  SALT  process?  Is  there 
something  about  this  process  that  creates  these  kinds  of  anxieties 
that  are  almost  self-defeating? 

I  have  been  concerned  about  it  from  the  very  beginning,  all 
through  these  hearings.  I  was  not  particularly  disturbed  about  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  I  thought  it  was,  as  the  Joint  Chiefs 
described  it,  a  modest  and  useful  step.  But  I  am  wondering  whether 
it  is  going  to  be  either  modest  or  useful  if  it  is  accompanied  by  this 
apparent  anxiety  that  seems  to  produce  an  escalation  in  arms 
outlays  rather  than  a  reduction. 

Do  you  see  any  way  that  we  can  conduct  arms  control  discus- 
sions, negotiation,  and  ratification  and  come  out  a  little  more  on 
the  side  of  arms  reduction  rather  than  escalation? 
1  Mr.  Kincade.  Senator  McGovern,  without  wishing  to  equivocate, 
let  me  answer  that  by  saying  yes  and  no.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
things  that  we  can  learn  from  the  SALT  experience  to  date  is  that 
there  does  tend  to  be  on  the  side  of  both  the  negotiating  parties  an 
impulse,  a  need,  to  try  to  bolster  their  forces  in  other  areas  which 
are  not  limited  at  the  time  they  reach  an  agreement  to  limit  forces 
in  one  area.  For  example,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  much  greater  spurt 
in  R.  &  D.  for  strategic  forces,  or  perhaps  in  actual  procurement  of 
conventional  forces.  That  is  a  reality  with  which  we  will  have  to 
live,  to  some  degree,  until  such  time  as  arms  control  is  moving 
along  a  much  broader  front. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  strength  of  that  impulse  can  very  definite- 
ly be  shaped,  so  as  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  so  that  it  is  not  always 
prejudicing  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  limitation.  That  is 
the  point  to  which  you  were  addressing  yourself:  The  understanda- 
ble desire  to  bolster  forces  in  unlimited  areas  is  perhaps  overtaking 
or  undermining  the  limits  that  one  has  achieved. 

One  way  to  approach  that  kind  of  problem  is  probably  through  a 
larger  public  education  effort.  That  may  seem  somewhat  self-serv- 
ing, since  that  is  what  the  association  is  involved  in;  the  association 
is  founded  on  the  principle  that  there  will  not  be  much  stronger 
support  for  and  an  impulse  to  pursue  arms  limitation  unless  there 
is  greater  public  awareness.  I  think  through  that  mechanism  it 
might  be  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  this  "transferrence"  or 
"rechanneling"  effect  which  you  mentioned. 

PAR   APPROACH    AND   STRUCTURE   OF   SALT   III 

Senator  McGovern.  One  idea  I  am  considering  for  the  SALT  III 
process  is  to  add  a  declaration  to  the  resolution  of  ratification  for 
SALT  II  endorsing  the  so-called  percentage  annual  reductions  ap- 
proach. I  frankly  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  ought  to  be,  but 
the  principle  would  be  that  the  Senate  would  go  on  record,  not  as 
an  amendment,  but  simply  as  an  accompanying  statement  of 
policy,  that  we  expect  our  negotiators  in  SALT  III  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviets  a  mutual  reduction  of,  say,  5  or  10  percent  a  year,  over 
a  forward  period  of  several  years,  in  the  limits  and  sublimits  of 
SALT  II. 

You  would  begin  with  the  SALT  II  base  and  then  reduce  it 
downward  by  an  agreed  percentage,  as  soon  as  you  could  get  both 
sides  to  agree  on  that.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  feasible  concept  with 
which  to  approach  SALT  II,  and  also  to  reassure  some  of  the  people 
who  had  hoped  for  more  under  SALT  II? 

Mr.  KiNCADE.  Senator,  I  am  speaking  here  personally,  because 
the  Arms  Control  Association  has  not  taken  a  position  on  that 
point.  Establishing  the  principle  of  phased  reductions,  once  you 
have  your  basic  limitation  framework  in  place,  would  be  extremely 
important.  It  would  be  a  very  decisive  precedent.  I  am  no  more 
sure  in  my  own  mind  than  you  are  what  precisely  the  percentage 
or  the  formula  should  be,  but  both  countries  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  have  established  that  they  want  further  reductions, 
and  a  principle  or  a  procedure  of  phased  reductions  on  which  they 
both  could  agree  seems  to  be  a  way  of  carrying  out  that  commit- 
ment, while  minimizing  some  of  the  political  problems  and  some  of 
the  technical  problems  that  arms  control  has  run  into  during  the 
last  7  or  10  years. 

Mr.  Carter.  Senator,  if  I  might  add  something  regarding  the 
idea  of  reductions,  phased  or  otherwise.  Reductions  are  an  impor- 
tant objective  in  SALT,  and  have  been  recognized  by  both  countries 
as  a  goal  of  SALT  III.  However,  coming  back  to  your  first  question 
about  the  SALT  process  where  we  seem  to  get  increases  in  defense 
budgets  at  the  same  time  as  we  get  agreements,  I  would  suggest 
that  SALT  might  look  more  in  the  future  toward  smaller  agree- 
ments reached  in  shorter  periods  of  time. 

It  took  7  years  to  produce  SALT  II.  While  it  is  an  important 
treaty,  the  fact  that  it  took  so  long,  and  that  the  agreement  is 
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supposed  to  be  the  panacea  for  so  many  problems  leads  to  some  of 
the  problems  you  mentioned,  which  many  arms  control  experts 
today  are  also  concerned  about. 

Both  inside  and  outside  the  administration,  there  is  a  sense  that 
SALT  III  ought  to  be  a  series  of  agreements — for  example,  an 
antisatellite  agreement  soon,  and  another  agreement  maybe  a  year 
or  two  later.  This  series  of  agreements  would  presumably  not  re- 
quire quite  the  media  coverage  and  general  stirring  of  excitement 
that  SALT  II  has  encountered.  Consequently,  we  should  be  careful 
in  giving  instructions  to  the  next  negotiating  team  as  to  what  the 
next  SALT  agreement  should  include.  If  it  is  going  to  be  a  series  of 
agreements,  the  next  one  that  comes  along  might  well  just  be  a 
package  on  antisatellite  weapons  or  some  other  item  that  is  a 
target  of  opportunity. 

If  the  Senate  gives  too  detailed  instructions  to  the  next  delega- 
tion, I  fear  we  might  end  up  with  a  SALT  III  Treaty  that  again 
takes  7  to  10  years  to  produce  and  might  be  too  complicated  to  get 
through  the  Senate  in  less  than  several  years  of  hearings  and 
discussions. 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  I  know  that  idea  has  some  appeal.  Mr. 
Warnke  suggested  a  similar  approach  on  SALT  III,  that  it  be 
negotiated  a  step  at  a  time.  The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  on 
that  is  that  the  military  experts  here  in  the  Senate,  at  least  those 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  military  experts,  seem  to  want  to  see 
the  whole  package  before  they  will  agree  to  anything. 

Even  on  SALT  II,  one  of  the  problems  is,  you  had  members 
saying,  well,  this  does  not  cover  the  deterioration  of  our  naval 
power,  and  it  doesn't  take  into  account  that  the  volunteer  system  is 
not  working,  and  it  doesn't  take  into  account  the  deterioration  of 
our  forces  in  general,  so  that  you  have  an  effort  to  make  the 
negotiating  package  even  larger. 

Senator  Muskie  made  a  valiant  effort  to  prevent  this  5-percent 
increase  in  the  budget  resolution  on  defense,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Stennis.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Defense  Department  had  not 
requested  any  5-percent  increase.  He  finally  said  at  the  end  of  the 
whole  thing,  well,  this  would  not  have  happened  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  SALT  hearings,  that  those  SALT  hearings  scared  everybody 
to  death.  The  witnesses  are  underlining  parts  of  the  treaty  which 
had  not  addressed  a  particular  aspect  of  our  security.  So,  while  I 
think  it  sounds  good  in  theory  to  say  let's  negotiate  SALT  III  a 
stage  at  a  time,  I  have  the  feeling  there  would  be  Senators  here 
who  would  react  by  saying  that  you  are  leaving  out  part  of  the 
equation  and  exposing  us  in  other  areas.  They  probably  couldn't 
agree  to  any  reduction  in  one  aspect  of  the  defense  equation  until 
they  see  all  the  others.  I  don't  know.  I  am  just  anticipating  sort  of 
the  ratification  worst  case  scenario  that  we  seem  to  get  into  up 
here  when  we  deal  with  one  of  these  treaties. 

Now,  that  did  not  happen;  I  will  have  to  say,  on  SALT  I.  We 
signed  off  on  SALT  I,  which  I  thought  was  more  favorable  to  the 
Soviet  Union  than  SALT  II  is,  we  signed  off  on  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Vietnam  war  was  going  full  tilt.  Soviet  equipment  was  being 
used  to  kill  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  We  were  bombing  Hai- 
phong Harbor  and  endangering  Soviet  ships,  and  yet  both  sides  sat 
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down  and  signed  off  on  SALT  I,  as  I  remember  it,  with  a  minimum 
of  debate  and  anxiety  here  in  the  Congress. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the  mood  now.  We  are,  for 
reasons  that  are  not  quite  clear  to  me,  much  more  frightened  of 
the  Russians  today  than  we  were  in  1972. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  agree.  Senator.  As  for  the  possibility  of  small 
packages,  I  think  you  pointed  out  the  problem  of  negotiating  what 
is  in  each  package.  Using  SALT  I  as  a  model,  there  still  was  a 
debate  on  SALT  I,  but  a  year  or  two  later  there  was  an  additional 
agreement  that  was  passed  without  much  trouble  at  all  which 
reduced  each  country's  allowable  ABM  levels  from  two  sites  each 
to  one  site  each.  It  was  a  small  package  and  it  was  in  both  sides' 
interests. 

What  i  think  Mr.  Warnke  was  suggesting  is  smaller  agreements 
that  are  in  both  sides'  interests,  so  you  can  defend  them  on  their 
own  bottom. 

Senator  McGovern.  It  may  be  that  is  the  way  we  will  have  to  go. 

Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

REFERENCE   TO   CUBAN   TROOP  CRISIS 

First,  let  me  thank  the  witnesses  for  their  fine  statements.  Espe- 
cially, I  think  it  is  helpful  to  have  this  appendix  A  which  Mr. 
Kincade  submitted.  Mr.  Kincade,  I  think  you  did  very  well  in 
preparing  it.  It  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  the  debate  on  the  issue 
of  verification. 

Also,  I  notice  a  rather  delphic  statement  here,  which  I  thmk 
refers  to  the  Cuban  troop  crisis,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you 
mean.  Perhaps  you  don't  want  to  be  asked  what  you  mean,  but 
nonetheless,  you  do  make  a  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
out  what  the  troops  are  doing  as  contrasted  with  knowing  the 
purpose  of  nuclear  weaponry. 

Is  there  something  more  about  your  thinking  that  we  ought  to 
know,  and  perhaps  even  directed  specifically  to  the  Cuban  troop 
crisis? 

Mr.  Kincade.  Senator  Javits,  I  think  you  give  us  too  much 
credit.  The  statement  is  a  free-standing  one.  It  was  simply  to  make 
the  point  that  there  is  a  difference  between  intelligence  collection 
on  troop  units,  which  is  historically  a  very  difficult  thing  to  become 
seized  of  even  with  far  better  resources  than  we  could  deploy  in 
Cuba,  and  counting  and  monitoring  the  activities  of  these  rather 
large,  even  cumbersome  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kincade. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Carter.  I  concur  with  Senator  Javits  in  com- 
mending you  on  your  statement,  and  also  on  your  supporting  mate- 
rials. We  very  much  appreciate  your  appearance  here. 

Mr.  Kincade.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

[Mr.  Kincade's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Wiluam  H.  Kincade 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Bill  Kincade,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  Association,  a  non-partisan,  national  membership  organization 
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established  to  promote  public  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  contribution  of 
arms  control  to  national  and  international  security.  With  me  is  Barry  Carter,  a 
Director  of  the  Association.  We  appreciate  your  invitation  to  present  the  views  of 
the  Association's  directors  on  the  SALT  II  agreements  and  to  offer  our  own  perspec- 
tive on  some  of  the  issues  presently  under  consideration  by  the  committee. 

With  the  Committee's  permission,  I  will  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  record  the  full 
text  of  the  statement  on  SALT  II  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Association's  Board  of 
Directors  after  the  summit.  In  my  prepared  remarks,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
very  briefly  the  main  points  of  this  statement  and  comment  on  certain  features  of 
the  agreement  which — even  after  the  committee's  very  thorough  hearings — still 
seem  deserving  of  further  attention.  Mr.  Carter  and  I  will  then  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  which  the  committee  may  have  regarding  my  testimony  or  other 
points  connected  with  the  treaty. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arms  Control  Association  strongly  supports  the 
SALT  II  agreements  and  urges  their  ratification  by  the  United  States  without 
substantive  change.  The  Board  is  concerned,  however,  that  the  failure  of  the  negoti- 
ating parties  to  achieve  further  reductions  and  constraints  and  their  acceptance  of 
the  deployment  of  one  new  type  of  land-based  missile  for  each  side  may  endanger 
the  future  of  strategic  arms  limitation. 

The  SALT  II  agreements  represent  a  significant,  if  long  overdue,  achievement  in 
defining  and  maintaining  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  and  in  improving  the  predic- 
tability of  military  threats  to  American  security.  Upon  entry  into  force,  the  Treaty 
would  enhance  Western  and  world  security  through  1985.  Its  effectiveness  beyond 
1985  will  depend  on  force  decisions  under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II  agreements  and 
on  the  nature  of  subsequent  limits  toward  which  both  parties  have  pledged  continu- 
ing efforts. 

The  agreements  themselves  would  not  by  any  means  bring  the  strategic  arms 
competition  to  an  end  and  in  several  cases  would  leave  undesirable  opportunities  for 
the  deployment  of  weapons  that  could  render  the  nuclear  stand-off  more  fragile. 
Nevertheless,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  the  first  agreement  in  the  nuclear  age  to 
require  the  dismantling,  without  replacement,  of  deployed,  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  agreements  also  provide  a  firm  and  agreed  starting  point  for  further 
limitation.  More  specifically,  the  agreements  limit  both  MIRVed  launchers  and  the 
number  of  MIRV's  placed  on  any  given  launcher;  the  deployment  of  new  ICBM's, 
and  production  of  the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber.  They  permit  the  United  States  to 
deploy  the  new  Trident  submarine  and  aircraft  equipped  with  cruise  missiles. 

The  theoretical  vulnerability  of  fixed,  land-based  missile  silos  is  solvable  by  arms 
control  agreements  only  if  the  reliable,  land-based,  MIRVed  missiles  capable  of 
destroying  silos  are  severely  reduced  or  prohibited  on  both  sides,  an  outcome  not 
achieved  in  SALT  II.  The  Board  questions  the  advisability  of  deploying  land-based, 
silo-destroying  missiles  in  a  mobile  mode  because  of  their  potential  first  strike 
capability  and  the  high  costs  and  uncertainties  of  a  verification  system  for  mobile 
ICBM's.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  adopt  a  similar  system. 
Moreover,  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  mobile  missile  system  seems  to 
depend  largely  on  arguable  assumptions  about  Soviet  strategic  decisions  over  the 
next  decade.  Further  reductions  in  land-based,  MIRVed  ICBM's  are  a  far  safer  and 
more  effective  solution  to  the  technical  problem  of  silo  vulnerability  than  are  new 
or  improved  weapons  which  could  stimulate  an  intense  and  perilous  competition  in 
silo-destroying  capability  in  the  late  1980's,  jeopardizing  SALT  and  international 
security. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  verification,  any  activity  important  enough  to  affect 
U.S.  security  would  have  to  affect  the  major  dimensions  of  Soviet  forces  (numbers 
and  types  of  weapons,  numbers  of  warheads,  new  weapons,  etc.),  where  it  would  be 
detectable  by  American  surveillance.  Despite  the  closing  of  U.S.  intelligence  facili- 
ties in  Iran,  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  agreements  can  be  verified  satisfactorily 
by  other  means,  such  as  reconnaissance  satellites  and  U.S.  monitoring  facilities  near 
the  reentry  end  of  Soviet  missile  test  ranges. 

While  the  SALT  II  agreements  are  imperfect  and  leave  unresolved  the  critical 
problems  of  silo-destroying  missiles  and  potentially  unverifiable  weapons,  their 
achievements  should  not  be  minimized.  If  ratified,  the  SALT  II  agreements  will 
improve  the  strategic  climate  by  reducing  current  risks  and  uncertainties;  they  will 
benefit  U.S.  security  by  ending  until  1985  the  numerical  rivalry  and  by  beginning  to 
control  the  burdensome  costs  and  dangerous  risks  of  an  unconstrained  competition 
in  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  On  those  who  contend  that  American  defense  will 
benefit  more  from  no  SALT  II  agreements  or  from  postponing  still  further  their 
long-delayed  conclusion  rests  an  enormous  burden  of  proof  and  responsibility.  The 
Directors  of  the  Association  do  not  believe  it  can  be  met. 
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The  Association  recognizes  that  the  ultimate  effectiveness  of  the  Treaty  and 
associated  undertakings  will  be  determined  nearly  as  much  by  the  nuclear  force 
decisions  of  the  signatories  during  the  life  of  these  agreements  as  it  will  by  the 
provisions  of  the  agreements  themselves.  Nevertheless,  the  treaty  and  related  agree- 
ments on  their  own  terms  make  a  unique  and  indispensable  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Besides  restraining  the  competition  in  current  strate- 
gic systems,  SALT  II  contains  the  basic  terms  of  reference  for  further  strategic  arms 
limitation.  SALT  II  establishes  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  framework  for  defin- 
ing and  counting  strategic  nuclear  forces,  which,  while  superficially  similar,  are 
quite  disparate  in  composition,  capability,  and  purpose.  Within  this  framework,  it 
provides  equal  aggregate  ceilings  and  sub-ceilings,  while  allowing  both  parties  to 
shape  their  forces  in  terms  of  their  particular  strategic  situations  and  doctrines. 

Without  these  basic  terms  of  reference,  no  lasting  future  progress  will  be  possible 
or  viable,  yet  achieving  agreement  on  basic  terms  of  reference  is  no  simple  task 
when  the  forces  are  so  disparate  and  the  signatories  so  antagonistic  as  they  are  in 
the  Soviet-American  competition.  That  the  Treaty  is  as  carefully  drafted  as  it  is 
results  largely  from  the  exertions  of  the  American  negotiators  over  the  years. 
Typically,  the  Soviet  Union  favors  more  sweeping  and  generalized  agreements,  with 
less  attention  to  technical  detail.  We  owe  to  the  U.S.  negotiating  team  a  particular 
debt  for  achieving  a  document  which  so  much  adheres  to  the  American  view  of 
these  matters,  not  the  Soviet.  -r-    /•  c 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  mention  in  particular  certain  specific  features  ot 
the  agreement  that  commend  its  adoption  by  the  United  States,  quite  apart  from  its 
impact  on  the  strategic  balance,  which  has  been  addressed  at  length  by  earlier 
witnesses.  These  features  are  (1)  provisions  that  are  especially  in  our  interest  but  so 
far  little  noticed,  and  (2)  provisions  that  aid  in  the  crucial  task  of  monitoring 

compliance.  ,      mi  •  j   a         j  ox  i.  i. 

An  example  of  the  former  provision  is  contained  in  the  Third  Agreed  btatement 
to  paragraph  10  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty,  which  limits  the  weight  reduction  of 
ICBM  re-entry  vehicles.  The  effect  of  this  measure  is  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  deploying  an  ICBM  bus  with,  for  example,  12  dispensing  points  while  testing 
only  six  reentry  vehicles  at  a  time  so  as  to  achieve  a  capacity  for  technological 
"break-out"  from  the  terms  of  the  agreements.  There  are  in  the  treaty  several  other 
such  restrictive  clauses  which  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  exploiting  permitted 
activities  in  order  to  acquire  forces  for  a  sudden,  massive  abrogation  of  the  Treaty. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  measures  which  anticipate  and  prohibit  practices  that 
could  confer  an  advantage  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  regards  verification,  a  close  examination  of  the  treaty  text  reveals  that  it  has 
been  drafted  with  the  state  of  independent  monitoring  capability  as  a  primary 
consideration.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  provisions  which  assist  or  comple- 
ment current  verification  technology.  In  an  appendix  to  my  testimony  are  listed  a 
dozen  general  aids  to  verification  contained  in  the  Treaty  and  related  documents. 
There  are  more;  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  98  agreed  statements  and  common 
understandings  contain  provisions  aimed  at  facilitating  the  monitoring  of  compli- 
ance. .--         •  C  A.    ■ 

Examples  of  these  aids  are  the  requirements  for  advance  notification  ot  certain 
missile  tests,  in  particular  the  requirement  for  advance  notification  of  the  first  and 
25th  or  last  test  of  the  new  ICBM  permitted  each  side  under  the  Treaty.  Besides 
allowing  the  United  States  to  put  its  monitoring  facilities  in  the  highest  state  of 
readiness,  this  provision  avoids  possible  ambiguities  about  what  is  the  new  missile 
and  what  is  a  modified  missile  as  defined  in  the  treaty  (Article  IV,  paragraph  9).  We 
will  be  able  to  discriminate  clearly  between  the  new  missile  and  any  missile  modifi- 
cations, making  it  easier  to  detect  any  missile  modifications  that  exceed  the  limits 
established  in  SALT  II.  Concern  about  Treaty  verifiability  is  a  legitimate  considera- 
tion and  I  hope  that  all  those  who  share  this  concern  will  give  particularly  studious 
attention  to  the  detailed  contributions  to  verifiability  made  by  the  Treaty. 

It  is  also  important  to  recall  that  verification  capability  serves  a  purpose  that  goes 
well  beyond  its  role  of  detecting  violations  after  they  have  occurred.  While  it  is 
often  overlooked  in  discussion  of  the  issue,  a  technologically  sophisticated,  redun- 
dant monitoring  capacity  such  as  the  United  States  possesses  also  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent to  cheating  because  it  reduces  the  probability  of  successful  evasion  for  the 
country  considering  clandestine  violations.  Fundamentally,  deterrence  of  any  kind— 
of  crime,  of  nuclear  attack,  of  cheating— is  an  effort  to  intervene  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  would-be  violator  so  as  to  maximize  the  risks  and  penalties  of 
being  caught.  I  know  the  Committee  has  been  briefed  in  closed  session  on  U.S. 
verification  techniques  and  capability.  From  this  background,  I  am  sure  you  can 
appreciate  that  the  probability  of  escaping  detection  for  significant  violations  or 
sustained,  low-level  evasion  is  very  low  indeed,  given  the  variety  of  information 
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sources  available  to  the  United  States  and  the  sophistication  of  the  techniques  used 
to  correlate,  integrate,  and  analyze  this  information.  A  decision  to  cheat  on  any  of 
the  numerous  SALT  II  provisions  must  be  made  in  the  recognition  that  it  will 
quickly  be  detected  and  appropriate  sanctions  invoked.  In  other  words,  the  calculus 
of  risks  and  benefits  in  cheating  on  the  Treaty  is  not  favorable  to  evasion. 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  The  careful  drafting  of  the  Treaty  means  that,  to  achieve  a 
given  strategic  weapons  outcome,  the  would-be  cheater  will  probably  have  to  violate, 
not  one  provision,  but  several.  This  increases  still  further  the  probability  of  detec- 
tion and  of  subsequent  sanctions  that  could  overwhelm  the  presumed  benefits  of 
cheating  in  the  first  place.  U.S.  verification  resources  and  the  painstaking  care  with 
which  the  Treaty  was  drafted  thus  raise  a  double  barrier  to  a  decision  in  favor  of 
cheating  by  making  the  possibility  of  successful  evasion  very  low. 

Revelations  in  Cuba,  however,  have  raised  some  doubts  about  our  verification 
capacity.  It  is  essential,  though,  that  basic  distinctions  be  made  between  military 
intelligence  and  arms  control  verification.  Both  intelligence-gathering  and  verifica- 
tion use  the  same  techniques  and  both  are  simplified  by  knowing  what  to  look  for. 
Yet  the  standards  for  assessing  the  information  differ.  Military  intelligence  requires 
quite  detailed  information  on  weapon  performance  characteristics  and  overall  man- 
power strengths,  to  gain  a  full  picture  of  specific  capabilities  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  total  threat  and  develop  countermeasures.  Verification,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  more  limited  data  sufficient  to  determine  only  whether  prohibited  charac- 
teristics, numbers,  and  deployments  are  being  attained.  Moreover,  an  arms  control 
agreement  tells  you  much  more  precisely  what  to  look  for.  The  SALT  II  Treaty 
requires  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  a  variety  of  measures — from  providing  us  with 
confirmable  data  to  modifying  their  systems— to  ease  verification.  Without  these 
provisions,  our  analysts  will  have  a  lot  harder  time  and  a  lot  less  certainty  in 
monitoring  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  determine  accurately  in  military  intelli- 
gence is  the  actual  strength,  equipment,  deployment  and  mission  of  troop  forma- 
tions, especially  small  units  of  less  than  division  strength.  These  formations  are 
simply  too  fluid,  too  ambiguous,  too  subject  to  rapid  change  to  identify  permanently 
and  precisely.  The  experience  of  the  allied  and  axis  forces  in  World  War  II  and  our 
own  experience  in  Vietnam  reveal  numerous  cases  to  support  this  observation. 
Defectors,  POWs,  and  reconnaissance  behind  enemy  lines,  even  when  coupled  with 
the  most  modern  intelligence  sensors,  do  not  always  provide  an  accurate  picture  of 
troop  units.  Fortunately,  these  problems  do  not  apply  to  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
and  associated  equipment  and  activities. 

Before  anyone  hastily  concludes  that  there  has  been  an  "intelligence  failure"  with 
implications  for  SALT  II,  we  would  do  well  to  examine  in  a  discriminating  fashion 
the  many  and  difficult  factors  involved  in  these  two  cases.  For  very  sound  national 
security  reasons,  our  government  does  not  make  public  either  its  intelligence  meth- 
ods or  results.  This  leaves  the  public,  and  often  the  Congress,  with  misapprehen- 
sions and  misconceptions  about  the  strengths  and  limits  of  intelligence  collection, 
analysis,  and  interpretation,  as  well  as  about  verification.  Yet  this  broader  context 
is  essential  to  an  accurate  assessment  of  SALT  verification.  Those  who  have  had  an 
exposure  to  this  context  have  a  special  responsibility,  therefore,  to  make  clear,  if 
only  in  a  general  way,  the  kinds  of  distinctions  and  principles  that  underlie  these 
crucial  efforts. 

The  burden  of  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  substantive  terms  of  the 
SALT  II  agreements  are  in  the  supreme  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  agreements  have  been  written  with  special  care  and  ingenuity 
not  merely  to  protect  but  to  further  those  interests.  I  have  attempted  to  show,  albeit 
briefly,  that  the  broad  effect  of  the  SALT  II  limits  and  sub-limits  is  buttressed  by 
detailed  provisions  to  ensure  that  the  desired  effect  of  the  limits  is  attained,  that 
ambiguities  are  minimized  and  that  significant  undetected  evasion  is  precluded. 

It  is  evident  from  a  close  reading  of  the  text  that  the  treaty  anticipates  and  avoids 
the  kind  of  ambiguities,  possible  evasive  techniques  and  interpretive  problems 
raised  and  subsequently  settled  under  the  interim  offensive  weapons  agreement.  To 
the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  agreements  reflect  some  ambiguity,  it 
tends  to  favor  the  United  States,  as,  for  example,  in  the  definition  of  national 
technical  means  of  verification,  which  the  Soviet  Union  would  prefer  to  specify,  and 
therefore  limit,  or  in  the  language  regarding  mobile  ICBMs,  which  does  not  fore- 
close the  various  options  under  consideration  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Treaty  is  without  flaws.  Some  of  them  are  spelled  out 
in  the  accompanying  statement  of  the  Board's  position.  But  these  imperfections  are 
neither  fatal  nor  incorrigible.  These,  we  believe,  can  be  satisfactorily  resolved  under 
the  guidelines  contained  in  the  Statement  of  Principles  for  further  negotiations  or 
in  the  proven  mechanism  of  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission.  Yet  it  is  simply 
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not  true  that  the  Treaty  "codifies"  Soviet  strategic  superiority  for  the  1980's,  any 
more  than  it  codifies  U.S.  superiority. 

Instead,  the  Treaty  carefully  balances  the  interests  of  both  countries  so  as  to 
produce  the  kind  of  equitable  package  of  trade-offs  that  will  merit  the  support  of 
both  signatories.  No  treaty  between  sovereign  nations  that  fails  to  achieve  this  basic 
objective  of  equity  will  long  endure. 

The  Treaty  must  therefore  be  seen  for  what  it  is,  and  not  through  the  lenses  of 
exaggerated  expectations  or  exaggerated  fears.  After  ten  years  of  SALT  negotia- 
tions, we  should  be  able  to  adopt  a  dispassionate  and  realistic  view  of  what  strategic 
arms  control  can  achieve  and  how  it  can  achieve  it.  It  is  folly — politically,  militarily, 
diplomatically,  and  technically — to  expect  the  first  formal  Treaty  limiting  strategic 
offensive  weapons  to  roll  back  the  Soviet  build-up  of  the  last  fifteen  years  or  to 
produce  steep  reductions  in  the  inventories  of  these  still  competitive  powers. 

SALT  II,  then,  is  not  only  a  culmination  or  a  way  station.  It  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  a  beginning.  It  codifies  for  the  first  time  a  common  language  for  describing 
disparate  forces;  it  provides  a  system  for  counting  and  trading  among  these  forces;  it 
establishes  several  important  principles  for  verification  compliance;  and  it  reduces 
the  total  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  while  constraining  future  warhead 
deployment  potential.  In  achieving  these  objectives,  SALT  II,  puts  in  place  the  basic 
framework  for  further  arms  limitation  and  reduction.  This  is  an  essential,  signifi- 
cant and  difficult  accomplishment,  especially  difficult  given  the  political  and  techni- 
cal realities  with  which  the  negotiators  had  to  contend.  Without  this  achievement, 
future  limitations  would  likely  be  impossible,  or,  if  not  impossible,  impermanent 
and  perhaps  dangerous. 

An  understandable  impatience  with  the  arduous  and  often  slow  business  of  nego- 
tiating mutual  limits  on  nuclear  weapons  should  not  blind  us  to  the  mertis  of  SALT 
II,  nor  lead  us  to  saddle  arms  control  with  expectations  it  cannot  readily  meet.  The 
goal  of  arms  control  will  now  be  best  served  by  an  imaginative,  pragmatic,  and 
searching  analysis  of  ways  to  overcome  those  obstacles — encountered  during  a  dec- 
ade's experience  of  SALT — to  improving  our  national  security  through  arms  limita- 
tion. 

Appendix  A— Major  Verification-Related  Provisions  of  SALT  II 

Interference  and  concealment. — The  SALT  II  Treaty  repeats  and  extends  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT  non-interference  with  "national  technical  means"  (NTM)  of  verifica- 
tion, which  are  defined.  It  specifically  forbids  the  encryption  of  missile  performance 
data  if  such  would  impede  verification.  The  broadness  of  the  definition  of  NTM 
serves  the  U.S.  interest  in  multiple  techniques  and  sensors.  Several  specific  exam- 
ples of  what  will  or  will  not  be  considered  deliberate  concealment  are  set  forth  in 
Article  XV  of  the  Treaty. 

Standing  Consultative  Commission. — The  role  and  authority  of  the  SCC,  which 
has  served  well  since  it  was  set  up  following  SALT  I  (of  34  complaints  on  SALT  I 
registered  in  the  SCC  by  both  sides,  all  were  resolved  by  discontinuance  of  the 
objectionable  activity  or  by  an  acceptable  explanation  of  it),  are  broadened,  in 
particular  with  regard  to  establishing  criteria  for  discriminating  among  weapons 
systems  not  as  yet  produced  or  deployed  by  either  party — another  aid  to  verifica- 
tion. 

Definitions  of  systems  and  other  terms. — In  sheer  wordage,  much  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  is  taken  up  with  defining  weapons,  launchers,  weapons-related  activities  and 
associated  equipment.  Though  certain  ambiquities  remain  (many  of  them  favorable 
to  the  preservation  of  U.S.  program  options,  such  as  deployment  of  the  MX  ICBM 
system  in  Multiple  Protective  structures),  the  relevant  characteristics  of  most  weap- 
ons are  spelled  out  in  detail.  This  directly  and  indirectly  contributes  to  verifiability 
by  easing  categorization  of  systems,  spelling  out  significant  features,  and  reducing 
the  occurrence  of  disputes  such  as  that  which  attended  the  deployment  of  the  Soviet 
SS-19  missile. 

Counting  rules. — The  SALT  II  rules  for  classifying  and  counting  the  weapons 
covered  by  the  agreements  simplify  verification  (and,  incidentally,  build  "worst 
case"  planning  into  the  Treaty)  by  treating  every  weapon  that  is  difficult  to  inspect 
internally  as  the  most  lethal  it  could  be.  Launchers  tested  with  MIRVed  missiles 
are  assumed  to  contain  MIRVed  missiles;  missiles  of  a  type  tested  with  MIRV's  are 
assumed  to  contain  MIRV's;  launchers  of  both  IRBM's  and  ICBM's  will  be  counted 
as  launchers  of  ICBM's;  missiles  tested  with  MIRV's  will  be  counted  as  possessing 
the  highest  number  of  MIRV's  with  which  they  have  ever  been  tested.  There  are 
several  other  instances  of  this  "worst  case"  approach,  which  tends  to  overestimate 
Soviet  capacity  and  remove  the  necessity  for  verification  of  the  contents  of  each 
individual  missile  or  launcher;  instead,  delivery  vehicles  and  launchers  need  only  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  a  particular  class. 
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Observable  differences. — SALT  II  provides  that  certain  systems,  especially  aircraft 
but  also  launchers,  be  fitted  with  functionally-related  observable  differences  or 
externally  observable  design  characteristics  if  they  are  not  to  be  counted  under  the 
"worst  case"  criteria  for  that  system.  This  allows  heavy  or  long-range  aircraft  to 
serve  in  other  non-combat  roles,  such  as  tankers  or  cargo  aircraft,  or  in  combat 
roles,  such  as  bombers,  cruise  missile  carriers,  or  air-to-surface  ballistic  missile 
(ASBM)  carriers,  while  making  their  function  evident  for  verification  purposes. 
Operational  or  test  and  training  launchers  for  non-MIRVed  ICBM's  must  possess 
externally  observable  design  features  if  they  are  not  to  be  counted  as  launchers  for 
MIRVed  ICBM's. 

Agreed  data  base.— The  SALT  process  long  relied  solely  on  the  United  States 
providing  the  essential  data  on  the  systems  under  negotiation— itself  a  testament  to 
the  adequacy  of  U.S.  verification  capability.  However,  under  SALT  II,  both  parties 
must  provide  their  own  data  in  ten  categories  and  this  data  must  be  accepted  by  the 
other  party  before  it  becomes  part  of  the  agreed  data  base.  In  addition,  this  data 
must  be  updated  twice  a  year  by  each  party,  subject  to  the  other  party's  confirma- 
tion of  its  accuracy.  This  verification  breakthrough  will  permit  U.S.  cross-checking 
of  its  independent  information.  It  will  also  provide,  for  major  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  an  additional  deterrent  to  cheating.  Not  only  must  the  Soviets  decide  to 
violate  the  agreement's  crucial  limits,  they  must  at  the  same  time  decide  to  present 
false  data  on  a  regular  basis  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  how  to  disguise 
violations  in  so  doing,  thus  running  a  still  higher  risk  of  detection  when  the  United 
States  checks  this  information. 

Rule  for  inclusion. — Article  VI  provides  specific  guidelines  for  which  strategic 
weapons  (in  operation,  in  production,  in  reserve  or  in  storage,  and  in  overhaul)  will 
be  included  in  the  ceilings  and  subceilings  and  at  what  precise  stage  weapons  in 
production  or  in  conversion  will  be  considered  included  under  the  relevant  treaty 
limitations.  This  affects,  principally,  production  of  new  weapons,  launchers  of  non- 
MIRVed  ballistic  missiles  being  converted  to  launchers  of  MIRVed  ballistic  missiles, 
and  bombers  being  equipped  to  carry  long-range  cruise  missiles.  Also  provided  for  is 
the  case  of  weapons  lost  by  accident,  such  as  a  submarine  sinking  or  a  bomber 
crash.  Like  the  other  verification  provisions,  these  rules  will  help  minimize  the 
ambiquities  that  arose  from  the  looser  provisions  of  the  Interim  Offensive  Weapons 
Accord. 

Test  and  training  launchers. — To  avoid  verification  problems,  ICBM  and  SLBM 
launchers  used  for  both  operational  purposes  and  testing  and  training  are  counted 
under  the  relevant  SALT  II  ceilings.  In  addition,  the  SALT  II  agreements  provide 
more  specific  limitations  on  launchers  used  only  for  test  and  training,  including  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  such  launchers  above  15%,  based  on  the  number  in  use 
when  the  Treaty  takes  effect.  There  is  no  exemption  from  the  SALT  II  ceilings  for 
heavy  bombers  used  for  testing  or  training,  although  a  special  provision  exists  in 
Article  VIII  for  specified  cruise  missile  and  ASBM  test  aircraft.  Test  and  training 
launchers  must  also  be  deployed  only  at  the  specified  test  ranges  of  both  parties,  not 
at  operational  missile  fields.  Notification  of  new  test  ranges  for  ICBM's  is  required. 
Eighteen  launchers  at  Tyuratam  associated  with  the  Soviet  fractional  orbital  bom- 
bardment system  (FOBS)  will  be  dismantled  (12)  or  converted  (6)  to  test  launchers 
meeting  the  requirements  for  such  launchers. 

Procedures  for  dismantling  and  destruction. — Similarly,  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty 
provides  deadlines  for  the  destruction  and  dismantling  of  various  types  of  weapons 
prohibited  by  or  in  excess  of  the  Treaty  limits  at  the  time  it  enters  into  force  and 
assigns  the  SCC  the  task  of  working  out  specific  procedures  for  destruction  and 
dismantling.  Hence,  Soviet  methods  for  the  destruction  or  dismantling  of  its  250  or 
so  excess  weapons  will  not  be  determined  by  the  U.S.S.R.  alone  but  must  be  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States.  Meanwhile,  provision  of  specific  deadlines  for  this  process 
precludes  doubt  as  to  what  the  levels  of  specific  types  of  weapons  should  be  on  given 
dates,  removing  another  possible  verification  ambiquity. 

Advance  notification  of  tests. — The  Treaty  also  provides  for  specific  (as  opposed  to 
general)  advance  notification  of  ICBM  test  launchers  from  test  ranges  or  operational 
fields,  except  in  the  case  of  single  missile  launches  not  intended  to  extend  beyond 
national  territory.  Although  U.S.  surveillance  capacity  already  provides  tip-offs  of 
such  launches,  the  advance  notification  requirement  provides  still  further  assurance 
that  U.S  monitoring  facilities  will  be  in  a  high  state  of  readiness  for  Soviet  ICBM 
tests. 

SS-lff  limits. — American  concern  that  the  mobile  launcher  for  the  two-stage  SS- 
20  ICBM's  could  be  readily  adapted  to  launch  the  similar  three-stage  SS-16  ICBM 
represents  another  revelation  of  the  precision  of  U.S.  intelligence  data  on  Soviet 
systems.  The  SALT  II  treaty  resolves  the  verification  problem  inherent  in  this 
situation  by  obliging  the  U.S.S.R.  not  to  produce,  test,  or  deploy  SS-16  ICBM's,  nor 
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to  produce  the  components  unique  to  this  missile,  specifically,  it  third  stage,  re- 
entry vehicle  (RV)  or  post-boost  vehicle  for  targeting  the  RV.  Besides  clearing  up  a 
potential  verification  issue,  this  provision  is  one  of  several  which  limits  Soviet 
breakout  potenital  by  prohibiting  deployment  of  non-limited  systems  that  might  be 
adapted  clandestinely  to  an  intercontinental  mission.  (See  also  Paragraph  6  of 
Article  IV  on  strategic  offensive  weapons  construction  schedule  limits  for  another 
provision  constraining  breakout  potential). 

Missile  deployment.— To  prevent  still  another  type  of  verification  ambiguity, 
neither  side  will  be  allowed  to  supply  ICBM  deployment  areas  with  more  than  one 
missile  per  launcher.  Beside  limiting  the  possibility  of  clandestine  "rapid  reload" 
capacity,  this  requirement  reduces  concern  that  additional  missiles  are  destined  for 
adjacent,  covert  launchers. 


Statement  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arms  Control  Association 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Arms  Control  Association  strongly  supports  the 
SALT  II  agreements  and  urges  their  ratification  by  the  United  States  without 
substantive  change.  The  Board  takes  this  position  despite  its  concern  that  the 
failure  of  the  negotiating  parties  to  achieve  further  reductions  and  constraints  and 
their  acceptance  of  the  deployment  of  one  new  type  of  land-based  missile  for  each 
side  may  endanger  the  future  of  strategic  arms  limitation. 

The  SALT  II  agreements  represent  a  significant,  if  long  overdue,  achievement  in 
defining  and  maintaining  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  and  in  improving  the  predic- 
tability of  military  threats  to  American  security.  During  more  than  six  years  of 
difficult  negotiations  in  an  era  of  rapid  technological  change,  successive  U.S.  teams 
have  effectively  protected  American  strategic  interest,  while  obtaining  important 
concessions  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Upon  entry  into  force,  the  Treaty  would  enhance 
Western  and  world  security  through  1985.  Its  effectiveness  beyond  1985  will  depend 
on  force  decisions  under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II  agreements— such  as  the  new 
U.S.  MX  missile  and  basing  system  and  analogous  Soviet  developments— and  the 
nature  of  subsequent  limits  toward  which  both  parties  have  pledged  continuing 
effort. 

A  series  of  interlocking  provisions,  the  agreements  should  be  considered  as  a 
whole  in  relation  to  the  total  balance  of  strategic  offensive  nuclear  forces,  rather 
than  in  isolation.  Through  compromises  and  trade-offs  among  dissimilar  offensive 
forces  serving  different  strategic  requirements,  the  agreements  establish  a  compre- 
hensive and  equitable  framework  for  balancing  and  constraining  offensive  strategic 
arsenals.  This  will  enhance  the  stability  of  the  strategic  balance,  help  prevent 
dangerous  inequalities,  and  provide  a  foundation  for  future  limitations  and  reduc- 
tions. 

The  four  major  accomplishments  of  the  SALT  II  agreements  are: 

1.  Establishing  equal  aggregate  ceilings  of  2250  by  the  end  of  1981  on  the  total 
number  of  all  types  of  offensive  stretegic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (all  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  launchers  and  heavy  bombers)  each  side  may  possess,  as  well 
as  subceilings  on  specific  types  of  multiple  warhead  launchers.  These  ceilings  will 
slow  the  competition  that  would  otherwise  lead  to  increased  numbers  of  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 

2.  Providing  a  lower  sub-ceiling  of  820  on  the  number  of  land-based  missile 
launchers  for  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  with  multiple,  independent- 
ly-targetable  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRVs),  and  limits  on  the  number  of  warheads  that 
each  type  of  ICBM  may  carry.  These  are  the  systems  regarded  as  most  threatening 
to  a  stable  strategic  balance. 

3.  Establishing  a  series  of  important  restrictions  on  improved  or  new  types  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

4.  Introducing  a  variety  of  special  measures  for  verifying  compliance  with  the 
agreements  and  increasing  the  predictability  of  an  enemy  threat. 

The  agreements  would  not  by  any  means  bring  the  strategic  arms  competition  to 
an  end  and  in  several  cases  would  leave  undesirable  opportunities  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  weapons  that  could  render  the  nuclear  stand-off  more  fragile.  Nevertheless, 
the  SALT  II  agreements  build  on  and  complement  the  virtual  prohibition  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses  contained  in  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty.  They  also 
substantially  improve  on  the  Interim  Offensive  Weapons  agreement  of  1972  and  the 
1974  Vladivostok  Accords.  Finally,  they  provide  a  firm  and  agreed  starting  point  for 
further  limitations. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  is  of  historic  importance  because  it  is  the  first  in  the  nuclear 
age  to  require  the  dismantling,  without  replacement,  of  deployed,  offensive  nuclear 
weapons.  Of  equal   practical  significance  are  the  accompanying  limits  and  con- 
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straints  on  improvements  in  weapons  technology,  which  increasingly  stimulates 
competition  and  threatens  to  upset  the  existing  nuclear  stand-off. 

AMERICAN   SECURITY 

The  SALT  II  agreements  improve  U.S.  security  most  significantly  by: 

1.  Preventing  Soviet  deployment  by  1985  of  an  officially  estimated  minimum  of 
500  additional  strategic  offensive  delivery  systems  (ICBM  launchers,  submarine 
ballistic  missile  launchers,  and  long-range  aircraft)  and  requiring  the  dismantling  of 
over  250  existing  Soviet  intercontinental  delivery  systems  by  December  31,  1981, 
with  over  100  to  be  dismantled  in  the  first  six  months  after  entry  into  force.  This 
would  not  only  reduce  by  over  250  the  current  number  of  modern  Soviet  delivery 
vehicles  but  would  also  prevent  their  replacement  with  improved  models.  The 
Treaty  would  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  retain  its  308  very  large  ICBMs,  but  it 
would  prohibit  the  Soviet  Union  from  increasing  the  size  or  number  of  these 
missiles,  from  building  new  ones,  and  from  placing  more  than  ten  warheads  on 
each. 

2.  Placing  effective  upper  bounds  on  the  total  number  of  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  warheads,  by  limiting  the  total  number  of  launchers  for  missiles 
with  MIRV's,  by  additionally  limiting  the  number  of  land-based  missiles  with 
MIRV's,  and  by  limiting  the  number  of  MIRVs  placed  on  any  given  missile.  Since 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  presently  below  these  limits,  they  would  still  be  permitted  to  build 
up  to  these  upper  limits  in  warheads.  However,  these  upper  limits  will  provide  a 
fixed  basis  for  American  defense  planning. 

3.  Restricting  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  to  a  single,  new  type  of 
ICBM,  which,  if  deployed  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  would  have  to  replace  existing  weapons. 
This  will  prevent  the  past  Soviet  practice  of  testing  and  deploying  as  many  as  four 
new  ICBM  models  at  a  time.  The  agreements  will  also  severely  limit  modernization 
of  existing  ICBM  types. 

4.  Prohibiting  the  Soviet  Union  from  testing,  deploying,  or  producing  the  poten- 
tially mobile  SS-16  intercontinental  missile  and  the  components  unique  to  it. 

5.  Providing  American  defense  planners  with  improved  information  on  Soviet 
strategic  forces,  permitting  more  realistic  planning  and  diminishing  the  need  for 
"worst  case"   estimates  which  have  historically  led  to  excessive   nuclear  forces. 

The  additional  predictability  in  the  strategic  nuclear  environment  established  by 
SALT  II  is  particularly  important  in  view  of  the  impending  change  in  Soviet 
leadership,  which  may  reopen  Soviet  debate  on  defense  issues.  The  SALT  II  limits 
would  constrain  the  strategic  force  decisions  made  by  any  new  Soviet  leadership  in 
ways  favorable  to  nuclear  stability. 

The  agreements  permit  the  United  States  to: 

1.  Add  to  its  overall  number  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  by  deploying 
the  new  Trident  or  other  replacement  submarine.  The  new  Trident  I  missile  is  also 
permitted.  The  increased  range  of  this  missile  allows  Poseidon  and  Trident  subma- 
rines to  disperse  over  broader  ocean  areas,  increasing  their  already  high  invulner- 
ability to  detection  and  attack. 

2.  Deploy  120  aircraft  each  equipped  with  an  average  of  28  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  of  unlimited  range  (or  more  such  aircraft,  if  the  United  States  prefers  to 
cut  back  on  MIRVed  missiles).  This  deployment  will  improve  the  future  effective- 
ness of  the  airborne  portion  of  the  strategic  deterrent. 

3.  Continue  development  and  testing  of  long-range  sea-launched  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  at  the  rate  currently  envisioned  in  American  development 
plans,  thus  keeping  open  the  option  for  NATO  deployment  of  such  weapons  should 
NATO  deem  them  necessary  after  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  expires  at  the  end  of 
1981. 

The  Salt  II  agreements  would  not  permit  the  United  States  to  test  or  deploy  very 
large  land-based  missiles,  which  historically  American  defense  planners  have  not 
wanted  to  do.  Yet  they  would  permit  the  United  States  to  deploy  a  new  land-based 
missile  with  as  many  as  10  warheads,  which  is  the  limit  permitted  for  the  Soviet 
very  large  missiles. 

In  a  concession  favorable  to  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to 
limit  production  of  its  medium-range  Backfire  bomber  to  the  current  level  of  30  per 
year  and  to  forego  any  extension  of  its  capabilities  to  an  intercontinental  range.  At 
a  production  rate  of  30  per  year,  the  Backfire  would  add  very  little  to  Soviet 
coverage  of  strategic  targets,  while  its  use  in  a  strategic  role  would  reduce  signifi- 
cantly Soviet  ability  to  cover  theater  targets— the  primary  mission  for  which  Back- 
fire is  designed. 

U.S.  negotiators  were  able  to  achieve  these  Backfire  limits,  a  breach  of  which 
would  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  without  accepting  any  parallel 
limits  on  American  forward-based  delivery  systems  (aircraft  based  in  Europe,  in 
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Asia,  and  at  sea  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  on  Soviet  territory)  or  limits 
on  French  and  British  nuclear  weapons  targeted  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  range  and  payload  limitations  of  Backfire  and  the  inadequate  number  of 
Soviet  tanker  aircraft  available  for  inflight  refueling  make  the  Backfire  a  very  poor 
weapon  for  intercontinental  missions.  The  U.S.  forward-based  aircraft  can  reach  the 
Soviet  Union  more  easily  than  the  Backfire  could  reach  the  United  States.  Finally, 
should  the  Soviet  Union  equip  Backfire  bombers  for  long-range,  air-launched  cruise 
missiles,  these  aircraft  would  automatically  come  under  the  aggregate  SALT  11 
limits  and  would  require  one-for-one  reductions  in  the  numbers  of  either  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles  or  bombers  unequipped  for  cruise  missiles. 

INTERNATIONAL   SECURITY 

The  SALT  II  agreements  will  improve  world  security  generally  by  constraining 
the  competitive  build-up  in  land-based,  multiple-warhead  missiles  which  fosters 
fears  of  surprise  attack  and  may  thus  provoke  a  nuclear  war,  especially  in  a  crisis. 
The  agreements  also  contain  a  basis  for,  and  a  commitment  to  continue,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  superpower  nuclear  arsenals.  Many  nations  have  argued  that  they  need 
nuclear  weapons  because  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  failed  to 
make  good  on  earlier  treaty  pledges  to  limit  and  reduce  their  arsenals.  The  SALT  II 
Treaty  will  be  an  important  step  toward  undercutting  their  arguments. 

The  completion  of  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing  is 
now  stalled  until  SALT  II  is  ratified.  Such  a  ban,  together  with  current  and  future 
SALT  limits,  would  also  reduce  the  incentives  and  arguments  of  other  countries  for 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations  is  not 
checked,  American  and  global  security  will  be  greatly  complicated  and  threatened. 

Similarly,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  conclusion  of  SALT  II  will  not  necessarily 
stimulate  progress  on  other  arms  control  initiatives,  such  as  the  anti-satellite  war- 
fare talks,  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  progress  will  be  made  in  these  areas  until 
SALT  II  is  completed. 

ARMS   CONTROL   IMPACT 

While  protecting  essential  security  interests  during  the  life  of  the  Treaty,  the 
agreements  would  make  important  strides  in  both  checking  and,  for  the  first  time, 
reversing  the  offensive  weapons  rivalry  in  several  crucial  areas.  SALT  II  would: 

1.  Require  the  unprecedented  dismantling  of  operational  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons, ban  the  development,  testing,  or  deployment  of  certain  new  types  of  delivery 
systems,  and  commit  both  sides  to  work  for  limits  on  other  new  types  not  yet 
produced. 

2.  Limit  the  number  of  all  operational  MIRVed  ballistic  missile  launchers  on  each 
side  to  1200,  place  a  sublimit  of  820  on  operational,  MIRVed,  land-based  ballistic 
missile  launchers,  and  place  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  multiple,  separately  targeta- 
ble  warheads  on  each  missile,  thereby  placing  for  the  first  time  some  controls  on  the 
two  most  dangerous  features  of  the  nuclear  forces  of  both  countries. 

3.  Prohibit  the  testing  or  deployment  of  land-based,  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  from  mobile  launchers  for  the  duration  of  the  Protocol. 

4.  Limit  the  testing  and  deployment  of  a  new  system  of  advanced  land-based 
missiles  for  each  country  to  a  single  type.  If  MIRVed,  this  new  type  must  count 
against  the  lower  ceiling  of  820  allowed  for  MIRVed,  land-based  missiles.  It  cannot 
be  a  heavy  or  very  large  missile  and  must  conform  to  the  characteristics  set  forth  in 
the  Treaty  for  the  light  class  of  weapons  in  terms  of  launcher  and  missile  payload 
(or  throw-weight),  launcher  and  missile  dimensions,  and  fuel.  The  Treaty  would  not 
limit  guidance  systems,  which  determine  missile  accuracy. 

Provide  a  framework  for  comparing  and  counting  varied  and  complex  offensive 
nuclear  forces — an  essential  first  step  in  achieving  additional  reductions  and  limita- 
tions. 

6.  Ensure  that  any  deployment  of  aircraft  equipped  with  long-range,  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  by  either  side  must  be  counted  against  the  2250  total  and  the  1320 
subtotal  allowed  for  strategic  launchers,  so  that  deployment  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  an  equal  member  of  land-based  or  sea-based  ballistic  missiles  or  standard,  long- 
range,  nuclear  bombers.  This  will  prevent  unrestrained  competition  in  this  new  type 
of  weapon  system. 

VERIFICATION 

The  essential  requirement  of  verification  is  the  capacity  to  detect  any  activity  in 
violation  of  the  SALT  II  provisions  before  that  activity  could  have  a  significant 
impact  on  U.S.  security.  Any  activity  important  enough  to  affect  U.S  security  would 
have  to  affect  the  major  dimensions  of  Soviet  forces  (numbers  and  types  of  weapons, 
numbers  of  warheads,  new  weapons,  etc.),  where  it  would  be  detectable  by  American 
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surveillance.  The  SALT  II  agreements  contain  numerous  provisions  which  would 
enhance  the  already  thorough  monitoring  capacity  of  the  United  States.  To  aid 
verification,  the  agreements  provide  for: 

1.  The  initial  exchange  and  subsequent  updating  of  agreed  data  on  numbers  of 
weapons  constrained  by  the  agreements,  providing  for  the  first  time  information 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  on  its  weapons.  The  accuracy  of  Soviet  data  is  confirmed 
independently  by  the  U.S.  before  being  agreed  to.  The  exchange  of  agreed  data  will 
improve  U.S.  ability  to  check  and  challenge  apparent  discrepancies  and  will  reduce 
ambiguities  about  future  Soviet  activities. 

2.  Expanding  and  reinforcing  the  prohibitions  in  earlier  agreements  against  delib- 
erate concealment  from  and  non-interference  with  "national  technical  means"  of 
verification  (reconnaissance  satellites,  etc.)  including  a  ban  on  encoding  of  missile 
performance  data  (telemetry)  which  impedes  SALT  verification. 

3.  Elaborate  counting  rules  (e.g.,  in  effect,  every  missile  would  be  counted  as 
carrying  the  maximum  warheads  with  which  it  has  ever  been  been  tested;  long- 
range  cruise  missiles  would  be  counted  as  nuclear,  whether  or  not  equipped  with 
nuclear  warheads);  associated  rules  requiring  procedures  for  differentiating  con- 
trolled systems  from  uncontrolled  systems;  and  definitions  of  some  of  the  weapons 
and  improvements  permitted  by  the  Treaty. 

The  Treaty  will  also  extend  the  mandate  of  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion (SCO,  established  by  SALT  I,  to  resolve  ambiguities  related  to  compliance  and 
to  establish  procedures  for  dismantling  missile  launchers.  The  SCC  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  implementation  of  the  new  agreements.  All  difficulties  raised 
by  either  party  in   SALT  I  have  been  satisfactorily  resolved  through  the  SCC. 

Confirmation  of  compliance  with  arms  limitation  agreements  involves  many  of 
the  same  techniques  employed  to  gather  military  intelligence.  Verification  of  the 
specific  terms  of  agreements,  however,  requires  less  information  and  less  exacting 
standards  of  evaluation  than  are  desired  for  general  military  intelligence.  There- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  closing  of  U.S.  intelligence  facilities  in  Iran,  the  SALT  II 
agreements  can  be  verifed  well  enough  so  that  no  Soviet  action  with  significant 
potential  impact  on  American  defense  interests  could  go  undetected.  Verification  of 
the  overall  SALT  II  ceilings  and  restrictions  on  MIRVs  is  not  significantly  affected 
by  closing  of  the  sites  in  Iran.  These  provisions  can  be  verified  satisfactorily  by 
other  means,  such  as  reconnaissance  satellites  and  U.S.  monitoring  facilities  near 
the  re-entry  end  of  Soviet  missile  test  ranges.  With  less  reliability,  the  limits  on  new 
weapons  and  on  modernization  of  existing  types  can  still  be  satisfactorily  verifed  at 
present.  Verifiability  will  be  improved  by  additional  U.S.  monitoring  programs 
before  any  significantly  new  missile  could  be  produced.  Certain  provisions  of  the 
SALT  II  agreements  can  also  be  verified  with  a  lesser  probability  of  detection.  But 
high  confidence  verification  of  these  provisions  is  not  essential  to  American  secu- 
rity. Monitoring  of  these  less  significant  provisions  would,  however,  reinforce  U.S. 
confidence  in  Soviet  compliance  with  the  crucial  terms  of  the  agreements.  A  materi- 
al violation  of  even  a  minor  technical  provision  would  provide  the  United  States 
with  grounds  for  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Soviet  Union,  backed  up  by  the  sanction 
that,  if  satisfaction  was  not  forthcoming,  the  United  States  could  withdraw  from  the 
Treaty  or  take  other  action  on  the  grounds  of  the  violation. 

ICBM   VULNERABILITY 

Experts  agree  that  a  single,  fixed,  land-based  missile  silo  could  be  destroyed  by  a 
reliable  missile  system  which  has  a  warhead  with  the  necessary  combination  of 
accuracy  and  explosive  power  (yield).  But  the  lack  of  experience  with  multiple 
missiles  firings  means  that  no  defense  planner  could  have  high  confidence  in  the 
success  of  an  essentially  simultaneous,  salvo  attack  involving  up  to  two  warheads 
aimed  at  each  of  more  than  1,000  separate  silos.  An  attack  on  ICBM  silos  would,  in 
addition,  invite  devastating  retaliation  against  the  attacker  from  airborne  and 
seaborne  nuclear  weapons,  which  are  even  more  impervious  to  a  successful,  simulta- 
neous attack,  especially  if  on  alert.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  ICBM  silo  vulnerabil- 
ity is  largely  hypothetical  from  an  operational  standpoint.  It  nevertheless  impairs 
the  assurance  of  the  superpowers  in  the  survival  of  their  land-based  forces,  in 
particular  during  a  crisis. 

The  theoretical  vulnerability  of  fixed,  land-based  missile  silos  is  solvable  by  arms 
control  agreements  only  if  the  reliable,  land-based,  MIRVed  missiles  capable  of 
destroying  silos  are  severely  reduced  or  prohibited  on  both  sides,  an  outcome  not 
achieved  in  SALT  II.  The  SALT  II  agreements  are  an  improvement  on  the  Vladivos- 
tok Accords,  constraining  on  both  sides  the  numbers  of  land-based  ICBM's  and 
MIRVs  with  adequate  accuracy  and  yield  available  to  pose  a  potential  threat  of  a 
barrage  attack  on  the  other  party's  silos.  Yet  the  agreements  do  not  limit  these 
presumptive  silo-destroying  weapons  sufficiently  to  eliminate  fears  of  an  attack. 
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CONCERNS 

It  is  in  the  area  of  silo  vulnerability  that  the  SALT  II  agreements  fail  to  meet  the 
objective  of  improving  American  security  by  mutual  and  equitable  limits  on  weap- 
ons which  threaten  or  are  believed  to  threaten  the  United  States.  The  agreements 
do  not  bar  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  from  a  major  increase  in  silo- 
destruction  potential  by  increasing  the  accuracy  of  their  missiles  or  expanding,  in 
some  cases  up  to  ten  apiece,  the  number  of  high-yield  warheads  on  current  or 
proposed  ICBMs.  The  United  States  would  be  allowed  to  test  and  deploy  its  proposed 
new  mobile,  silo-destroying,  land-based  Experimental  Missile  (MX)  after  the  Proto- 
col expires  in  1981.  The  Soviet  Union  would  also  be  permitted  to  test  and  deploy  a 
new,  perhaps  analogous  system.  In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.S.R  can  increase  the 
accuracy  and  number  of  MIRV's  in  its  existing  ICBM  force,  especially  its  very  large 
ICBMs.  These  developments  could  well  create  a  climate  of  heightened  mutual  fear 
and  uncertainty,  especially  in  a  crisis.  The  combination  of  MIRV's,  accuracy,  and 
yield  permitted  by  the  agreements  could  thereby  undermine  the  continuation  of 
nuclear  deterrence  and  spur  new  rounds  in  weapons  competition. 

Deployment  of  more  land-based,  silo-destroying  missiles  will  threaten  nuclear 
stability  and  erode  the  basis  of  SALT  still  further  if  they  are  emplaced  in  mobile 
basing  modes  which  multiply  potential  targets,  forcing  an  adversary  to  program 
additional  warheads  for  targets  which,  in  fact,  contain  no  missiles.  No  system  of 
verification  for  mobile  ICBM's  has  yet  been  devised  that  would  clearly  be  acceptable 
to  both  sides  and  would  permit  the  kind  of  high-confidence  monitoring  on  which 
SALT  is  based.  Moreover,  if  the  United  States  deploys  a  silo-destroying  missile,  such 
as  the  MX,  in  a  basing  mode  that  is  verifiable  (a  judgment  that  rests  ultimately 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  the  United  States),  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  adopt  a  similar  system  because  of  the  different  characteristics  of  its 
ICBM's,  particularly  their  use  of  liquid  fuels.  To  protect  their  ICBM's  against 
American  MX  missiles,  the  Soviets  could  develop  very  different  and  less  verifiable 
mobile  basing  systems  or  they  could  develop  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system  de- 
signed to  guard  ICBM's,  thereby  threatening  the  viability  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  deployment  of  silo-destroying  mobile  missiles  and  the  difficulty  of  verifying 
the  number  of  these  missiles  in  deceptive  basing  modes  could  well  induce  fears 
propelling  the  superpowers  into  a  competition  that  would  proliferate  mobile  missile 
targets  and  silo-destroying  warheads,  with  a  decline  in  the  security  of  both  nations. 
The  prospect  of  the  developments  could  lead,  as  well,  to  an  unwillingness  to  agree  to 
further  reductions  in  the  next  phase  of  SALT,  to  an  unwillingness  to  renew  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  in  1985,  or  to  pressures  to  raise  the  SALT  II  ceilings  on  ICBM's  and 
MIRV's.  Since  ICBM's  form  a  far  larger  proportion  of  Soviet  strategic  forces,  the 
future  Soviet  leadership  will  be  under  particularly  strong  pressures  to  resort  to  such 
remedies  for  Soviet  silo  vulnerability. 

Ironically,  however,  a  mobile,  silo-destroying  ICBM  system  (which  could  not  be 
completely  deployed  in  the  U.S.  until  about  1990)  would  not  be  viable  without  the 
limitations  of  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  treaties.  Without  the  ICBM  and  MIRV 
constraints  in  SALT  II,  missiles  in  the  multiple-aim-point  basing  system  proposed 
for  the  United  States  could  theoretically  be  pinned  down  or  overwhelmed  by  addi- 
tional Soviet  MIRVed  missiles.  Without  the  constraints  on  ABM  systems  in  SALT  I, 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  silo-destroying  missiles  would  be  reduced.  Hence, 
mobile,  silo-destroying  ICBM's  threaten  the  continuation  of  the  very  arms  limits  on 
which  their  effective  operation  depends.  These  new,  mobile  systems  could  lead  to 
the  demise  of  the  SALT  process  before  their  deployment  is  completed,  making  this  a 
counterproductive  approach  to  the  theoretical  problem  of  silo  vulnerability.  Land- 
based,  mobile  systems  for  silo-destroying  missiles  will  pose  a  far  greater  danger  to 
American  security,  and  to  the  SALT  process  and  its  accomplishments,  than  does  the 
current  prospect  of  a  hypothetical,  Soviet  attack  on  American  land-based  missiles. 

A  similar,  but  less  critical,  problem  is  presented  by  ground-launched  and  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  which  are  difficult  to  verify  and  can  achieve  great  accura- 
cy. Deployment  on  both  sides  could  seriously  reduce  the  predictability  of  the  strate- 
gic environment  and  undermine  the  basis  of  negotiated  limits,  since,  once  developed 
and  tested,  the  deployment  of  these  weapons  may  be  difficult  to  verify. 

FUTURE   STEPS 

The  SALT  II  agreements  do  not  oblige  either  party  to  increase  its  silo/threatening 
potential  or  to  adopt  mobile,  deceptive  basing  systems.  There  are  several  options  for 
increasing  the  survivability  of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Land-based,  multiple-aim- 
point  systms  are  the  worst  of  these  options  in  effectiveness,  cost,  and  impact  on  the 
nuclear  stand-off.  The  United  States  should  therefore  not  commit  itself  in  any 
irrevocable  way  to  missiles,  such  as  the  MX,  with  increased  silo  destruction  capabili- 
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ty  or  to  mobile,  deceptive  basing  modes.  In  particular,  it  should  not  decide  on  a 
particular  missile  before  a  conclusive  decision  on  its  basing  mode. 

Further  reductions  in  land-based,  MIRVed  ICBM's  are  a  far  safer  and  more 
effective  solution  to  the  technical  problem  of  silo  vulnerability  than  are  new  or 
improved  weapons  which  will  stimulate  an  intense  and  perilous  competition  in  silo- 
destroying  capability  in  the  late  1980's,  jeopardizing  SALT  and  international  secu- 
rity. The  latter  approach  is  inconsistent  with  fifteen  years  of  American  strategic 
policy  of  stabilizing  the  nuclear  environment  through  arms  limitation  and  maximiz- 
ing investment  in  more  survivable  airborne  and  seaborne  weapons. 

While  the  SALT  II  agreements  are  imperfect  and  leave  unresolved  the  critical 
problems  of  silo-destroying  missiles  and  potentially  unverifiable  weapons,  their 
achievements  should  not  be  minimized.  If  ratified,  the  SALT  II  agreements  will 
improve  the  strategic  climate  by  reducing  current  risks  and  uncertainties;  they  will 
benefit  U.S.  security  by  ending  until  1985  the  numerical  rivalry  and  by  beginning  to 
control  the  burdensome  costs  and  dangerous  risks  of  an  unconstrained  competition 
in  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 

These  benefits  for  American  security  can  only  be  fully  and  lastingly  realized  by 
advancing  the  step-by-step  SALT  process.  Moreover,  the  pace  of  technological  inno- 
vation continues  to  outrun  the  painstaking  course  of  negotiations,  creating  new 
threats  to  U.S.  security.  Therefore,  American  defense  interests  are  best  served  by 
quickly  attaining  the  immediate  and  substantial  advantages  of  SALT  II  and,  on  this 
foundation,   moving  rapidly  to   resolve  the  remaining  problems  in   future  talks. 

The  first  priority  in  subsequent  negotiations  must  be  to  achieve  significantly 
lower  numbers  of  MIRVed  ICBM's  and  total  numbers  of  warheads  on  both  sides,  to 
seek  limitations  on  flight  testing,  and  to  close  the  self-defeating  option  for  a  con- 
cealed, mobile  ICBM  for  both  sides  before  the  expiration  of  the  Protocol  in  1981.  The 
best  means  of  negotiating  further  limits  will  be  to  seek  a  series  of  separate,  limited 
modifications  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  rather  than  through  comprehensive  negotia- 
tions, and  by  precluding  new  systems  before  they  can  be  deployed. 

On  those  who  contend  that  American  defense  will  benefit  more  from  no  SALT  II 
agreements  or  from  postponing  still  further  their  long-delayed  conclusion  rests  an 
enormous  burden  of  proof  and  responsibility.  We  do  not  believe  it  can  be  met. 

Senator  McGovern.  Are  Dr.  Post  and  Mr.  Falk  here  in  the 
room? 

[Pause.] 

Senator  McGovern.  I  see  that  Reverend  Post  is  here. 

Please  sit  at  the  witness  table,  sir.  Reverend  Post  is  president  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Please  proceed  with  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  DR.  AVERY  POST,  PRESIDENT,  UNITED 
CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.^ 

Reverend  Post.  Thank  you  very  much. 

My  name  is  Avery  D.  Post.  I  am  president  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

The  1.8  million  member  United  Church  of  Christ  is  a  1957  union 
of  two  historic  Protestant  denominations.  One  is  the  Congregation- 
al Christian  Churches,  which  was  founded  by  the  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  well  as  adventurous  believers 
from  the  Christian  tradition  in  the  Midsouth  and  New  England. 
The  other  is  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  of  Germanic 
background  which  was  established  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  early 
1700's,  and  in  the  Texas  Gulf  area  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
soon  after  1848. 

The  United  Church  has  congregations  in  Puerto  Rico  and  all  the 
States  except  Alaska.  Our  members  are  a  cross-section  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  our  central 
delegate  body,  endorsed  ratification  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  over- 
whelmingly when  it  met  last  June  in  Indianapolis.  Ours  was  the 


'  See  page  218  for  Reverend  Dr.  Post's  prepared  statement. 
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first  major  denomination  to  vote  such  an  endorsement.  While  the 
General  Synod  does  not  speak  for  all  of  our  churches  or  members, 
it  does  reflect  the  views  that  are  generally  held  among  us. 

Endorsement  of  SALT  II  was  especially  significant  because  it  was 
based  on  studies  that  were  conducted  in  our  local  churches.  More 
than  3  months  in  advance  of  our  General  Synod,  we  circulated  to 
our  6,491  churches  a  proposed  pronouncement  on  disarmament, 
together  with  study  materials  to  help  them  arrive  at  decisions. 
Action  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty  became  a  part  of  this  pronounce- 
ment. 

Our  churches  responded  with  advice  to  the  delegates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Synod.  After  deliberating,  the  delegates  voted  approval  of 
SALT  II. 

I  have  gone  into  such  detail  so  that  you  will  understand  with 
what  care  we  reached  our  decision  to  support  SALT  II.  It  was  a 
representative  decision.  We  now  know  that  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  church  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  indeed  with  Christians  throughout  the  world. 

We  were  under  no  illusions  when  we  voted  to  support  SALT  II. 
We  saw  clearly  what  you  see,  that  it  is  but  a  small  step  forward, 
but  as  you  know,  it  is  a  critical  step  toward  sane  judgments  about 
nuclear  arms. 

We  have  watched  with  great  disquiet  the  Soviet  arms  buildup  of 
the  1960's  and  the  1970's,  and  its  arming  of  surrogate  nations  to 
intervene  in  local  wars  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Each  increase  in  Rus- 
sian armed  might,  each  response  that  we  and  our  allies  must  forge 
makes  the  world  at  once  less  secure  and  more  dangerous,  and  I 
suspect  that  there  is  not  a  little  disquiet  also  among  you  as  you 
contemplate  the  mammoth  military  budgets  that  you  have  voted 
on  this  Hill  over  the  years. 

"The  arms  race  cannot  be  won.  It  can  only  be  lost."  These  are 
words  from  a  joint  statement  by  American  and  Russian  church 
leaders  that  addressed  itself  to  the  fantasies  of  destruction  being 
acted  out  in  our  history  on  a  global  scale.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  offer  that  entire  theological  statement,  entitled  "Choose 
Life,"  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

Senator  McGovern.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  printed  as  sub- 
mitted. 

[The  information  referred  follows:] 

Choose  Life — Joint  Statement  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Churches  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  AND  THE  U.S.A.  Meeting  in  Geneva  in  a  Consultation  on  Disarma- 
ment, ON  March  27-29,  1979. 

I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  I  have  set 
before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  curse.  Therefore,  choose  life,  that 
you  and  your  descendants  may  live. 

(Deuteronomy  30:19) 

We  make  this  appeal  as  servants  of  Christ  gathered  from  among  the  churches  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  We  have  been  drawn  together  across  the  differences  of 
language  and  culture  by  our  common  Christian  calling  to  foster  life  in  the  midst  of 
a  race  towards  death.  We  affirm  our  unity  in  confessing  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Gathered  in  Geneva  during  the  season  of  Lent  we  have  been  especially  conscious 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  who  offered  Himself  that  we  might  have  life  and  have 
it  abundantly  (John  10:10).  From  our  faith  in  Christ,  the  All  Powerful,  the  Conquer- 
or of  Death,  we  have  drawn  strength  to  choose  life  in  spite  of  the  spreading  power  of 
death. 

Our  three  day  session  was  marked  by  acts  of  worship  and  included  presentation 
and  discussion  of  theological  and  technical  papers  as  well  as  dialogue  on  issues  of 
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peace  and  disarmament.  During  this  time  we  heard  and  considered  reports  from 
Ambassador  Victor  Israelian,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Ambassador  Adrian  Fisher,  U.S.A.,  the 
heads  of  our  two  delegations  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  engagement  of  our  two  governments  in  an 
unprecedented  range  of  disarmament  negotiations;  by  the  strengthening  of  the  more 
significant  measures  taken  by  the  United  Nations  for  disarmament;  by  the  renewed 
vitality  of  nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  disarmament  field;  and  by  the 
indications  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  calling  for  disarmament.  But  our 
ambassadors'  presentations  and  other  information  set  before  us  have  also  filled  us 
with  profound  anxiety  for  the  future  of  our  own  and  all  peoples. 

THE  ARMS   RACE 

We  are  convinced  that  the  arms  race  cannot  be  won;  it  can  only  be  lost.  All  of  us 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  nuclear  terror.  Many  people  have  accepted  it  as  an 
inescapable  part  of  our  contemporary  world.  Numerous  voices  in  the  church  have 
been  raised  against  it  in  both  our  countries.  Our  experience  in  this  consultation  now 
compels  us  to  cry  out  against  it  with  one  voice.  The  existence  of  forces  having  the 
capacity  to  devastate  our  planet  not  once  or  twice,  but  many  times,  is  absurd  and 
cannot  be  tolerated.  It  must  be  confronted  and  overcome  in  the  name  of  the  Christ 
who  lives  and  reigns  forever. 

We  express  profound  concern  about  the  danger  of  a  precarious  balancing  of 
humanity  on  the  brink  of  nuclear  catastrophe.  We  know  that  still  more  terrible 
weapons  are  being  developed  which  can  only  lead  to  greater  fear  and  suspicion  and 
thus  to  a  still  more  feverish  arms  race.  Against  this  we  say  with  one  voice — NO!  In 
the  name  of  God— NO! 

We  are  opposed  to  the  arms  race  not  only  because  of  the  danger  that  we  will  all 
lose  it  in  the  future,  but  also  because  we  are  in  fact  losing  the  race  now.  Already  in 
1978,  the  nations  of  the  world  were  spending  more  than  one  billion  dollars  per 
day — 400  billion  per  year — on  armaments,  a  sum  which  is  increasing  every  day.  We 
were  informed  that  the  World  Health  Organization  required  a  mere  83  million 
dollars,  to  wipe  out  smallpox.  What  could  be  done  with  the  other  thousands  of 
millions!?  Could  the  hungry  be  fed!?  Could  the  sick  be  made  whole? 

Nor  can  the  cost  be  measured  in  money  alone.  The  gifts  of  God  given  to  his  people 
for  the  service  of  the  new  creation  in  Christ  are  everywhere  diverted  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  peace  and  order.  Peoples  are  forced  by  economic  and  political  pressure  to 
offer  up  their  lives  in  the  manufacture  of  death.  Nations  already  ravaged  are 
wounded  again  as  their  irreplaceable  natural  resources  are  consumed  in  the  arms 
race  rather  than  being  employed  in  the  development  of  just,  sustainable  and  partici- 
patory societies  for  their  own  people.  Widespread  moral  devastation,  cynicism  and 
hopelessness  are  the  only  rewards. 

THEOLOGICAL   REFLECTIONS 

To  address  the  danger  of  these  fantasies  of  destruction  being  acted  out  in  our 
history  on  a  global  scale,  we  have  sought  to  renew  our  vision.  We  have  listened 
again  to  the  ancient  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah: 

He  shall  judge  between  the  nations,  and  shall  decide  for  many  peoples;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
(Isaiah  2:4) 

We  confess  that  the  nations  which,  with  the  help  of  God,  can  transform  swords, 
can  also  disarm  missiles.  We  bear  witness  that  the  Lord  our  God  is  a  God  of  peace 
who  wills  the  well-being  of  the  whole  of  His  creation.  He  has  granted  us  and  all  His 
people  a  vision  of  shalom  for  the  present  time  and  for  the  ages  to  come  in  which  all 
peoples  and  nations  will  dwell  together  in  security. 

Yet  we  acknowledge  that  this,  the  very  longing  for  security  on  the  part  of  the 
nations,  is  often  used  to  justify  the  arms  race.  The  possession  of  arms  by  some 
breeds  fear  and  suspicion  among  others  which  they  seek  to  quell  by  acquiring  their 
own  arms.  This  in  turn  breeds  more  fear  and  suspicion,  which  results  in  an  escala- 
tion of  terror  rather  than  the  establishment  of  full  security. 

We  recognize  that  we  ourselves  and  the  peoples  of  our  two  nations,  and  indeed, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  all  the  world,  are  caught  in  this  spiral  of  terror.  We 
perceived  that  the  threat  of  this  escalation  is  slipping  beyond  human  control.  We 
were  then  reminded  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  exclamation  that  "we  wrestle,  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers"  (Ephesians  6:12).  We 
confessed  that  seeking  our  security  through  arms  is  in  fact  a  false  and  idolatrous 
hope  and  that  true  security  can  be  found  only  in  relationships  of  trust.  These 
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relationships  we  believe  to  be  possible,  for  Christ  has  overcome  the  principalities 
and  powers  (Colosians  2:15).  JESUS  IS  LORD! 

CALL  TO   ACTION 

We  therefore  pledge  ourselves  and  encourage  our  brothers  and  sisters: 

To  press  for  the  earliest  possible  approval  of  the  SALT  II  accords.  While  we 
understand  that  SALT  II  does  not  provide  for  more  substantial  arms  reduction, 
it  does  provide  a  new  and  essential  framework  (of  parity)  for  negotiating  sub- 
stantial and  equal  reductions  in  SALT  III,  and  further  steps  in  the  direction  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  It  promises  a  new  opportunity  to  consoli- 
date institutions  for  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  success  of 
SALT  II  would  open  the  way  to  decisive  progress  on  other  critical  disarmament 
issues.  It  would  enable  our  two  governments  to  share  more  fully  in  the  con- 
structive works  of  peace  in  economic,  technical  and  cultural  affairs.  It  would 
help  to  promote  a  new  climate  of  international  relations  in  general. 

To  call  for  a  full  and  general  prohibition  of:  nuclear  arms  testing;  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  new  nuclear  weapon  systems;  and  the  production 
and  accumulation  of  chemical  and  radiological  arms  as  well  as  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

To  support  the  role  of  the  U.N.  in  disarmament  negotiations  and  such  inter- 
national forums  as  the  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  and  other  initiatives  in 
this  field.  The  arms  race  produces  hardships  and  lethal  dangers,  not  only  for 
our  two  countries,  but  for  all  nations  of  the  world,  especially  those  having 
nuclear  capability.  Therefore,  all  governments  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
participate  constructively  in  the  process  of  disarmament. 

To  support  ecumenical  programmes  concerned  with  disarmament,  especially 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  Programme  for  Disarmament  and  Against  Mili- 
tarism and  the  Arms  Race;  and  to  cooperate  with  other  non-governmental 
programmes  for  disarmament. 

To  express  readiness  to  unite  our  efforts  for  peace  and  disarmament  with  the 
followers  of  all  religions  and  all  persons  of  goodwill. 

To  call  upon  our  churches  to  make  available  staff  persons  and  financial 
resources  for  disarmament  programmes. 

To  urge  our  churches  in  their  teaching  and  preaching  programmes  to  empha- 
size the  Biblical  vision  of  peace;  and  also  to  stress  the  devastating  social  and 
personal  consequences  of  the  arms  race. 

To  give  special  attention  to  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  community 
which  has  been  nurtured  among  the  Christians  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  which  we  have  again  experienced  here,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  further  consultations  on  disarmament  and  other  visita- 
tions of  a  general  nature,  as  well  as  joint  days  of  prayer  for  peace  using  the 
Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle  (World  Council  of  Churches)  and  respective  liturgical 
materials  of  the  churches  involved. 
Finally,  our  sisters  and  brothers,  we  call  to  your  attention  the  authoritative 
predictions  that  nuclear  war  by  the  1990's  is  an  increasing  probability.  In  that 
decade  of  high  risks  we  will  be  approaching  the  end  of  our  millenium.  Even  now, 
only  twenty  years  separate  us  from  the  moment  when  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
mark  prayerfully  the  bi-millenary  anniversary  of  the  coming  to  the  world  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  How  shall  we  meet  that  day!? 
In  what  state  shall  we  present  our  planet  to  the  Creator:  shall  it  be  a  blooming 
garden  or  a  lifeless,  burnt  out,  devastated  land!? 

Thus  the  Lord  has  set  before  us  again  life  and  death,  blessing  and  curse:  therefore 
choose  life  that  you  and  your  descendants  may  live. 

Reverend  Post.  The  arms  race,  as  you  know,  is  utterly  absurd.  I 
am  sure  you  must  agree.  Rational  beings  can  find  nothing  in 
reason  to  justify  it.  The  arms  race  must  be  halted,  ultimately 
reversed. 

SALT  II  affords  us  a  way  to  begin.  It  can  be  made  the  foundation 
for  more  far-reaching  bilateral  negotiations  in  the  future.  On  that 
basis  alone,  the  treaty  deserves  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  also  embodies  real  advantages  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  our  self-interest.  You  know  how  true  that  is. 

I  urge  you,  however,  not  to  hold  the  gains  embodied  in  SALT  II 
hostage  to  various  political  agendas  of  the  moment.  That,  at  this 
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moment,  is  one  way  that  leaders  of  our  Nation  are  losing  the 
respect  and  support  of  our  people. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  we  need  more  money  for  arma- 
ments is  one  that  should  be  debated  on  its  merits.  Such  questions 
are  frequently  before  this  body.  It  is,  we  feel,  morally  indefensible 
to  prolong  the  world's  nuclear  terror  by  making  a  partisan  and 
emotional  issue  of  armaments  budgets,  the  one  thing  which  above 
all  others  should  be  considered  with  cold  logic  on  the  basis  of 
verified  facts.  Where  are  the  plain  facts  justifying  2  percent,  3 
percent,  5  percent  increases? 

The  alleged  presence  of  Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba  is  a  deli- 
cate political  issue  that  cannot  be  ignored,  and  you  are  not  ignor- 
ing it.  The  United  States  needs  to  be  continually  alert  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  nations  on  and  near  its  borders.  We  cannot  be 
comfortable  with  any  outside  military  force  in  those  nations,  what- 
ever may  be  its  purpose. 

Plainly,  what  we  need  with  respect  to  Cuba  and  similar  situa- 
tions near  our  borders  is  efficient  observation,  coupled  with  out- 
front  diplomatic  action,  speedily  applied,  but  I  must  say  that  we 
are  all  blinking  with  disbelief  as  some  of  you  link  that  serious 
development  in  Cuba  with  the  fate  of  SALT  II. 

Let  us  by  all  means  develop  a  positive  and  a  determined  policy 
with  respect  to  Cuba,  but  let's  go  at  it  directly.  Let  policy  actions 
on  the  Cuba  question  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Perhaps  then  we  will 
see  the  folly  of  endangering  world  peace  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty  by 
fantasies  of  linkage  born  of  political  anxieties. 

SALT  II  is  something  more  than  an  agreement  on  limitation.  It 
has,  if  you  will,  a  theological  dimension  that  is  just  as  crucial  for 
determining  policy  as  is  the  weighing  of  other  issues.  While  SALT 
II  may  not  be  built  on  trust,  as  apparently  it  is  not,  it  nevertheless 
pushes  at  us  the  whole  agenda  of  trust  in  an  ultimate  way,  and 
that  is  what  makes  the  issue  theological.  There  is  very  little  trust 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  yet  true  security 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  can  be  attained  only  in  relation- 
ships of  trust. 

The  approval  of  SALT  II  is  one  step  on  the  road  toward  trust. 
The  way  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  handle  our  responsibilities  under 
this  treaty  may  be  made  a  second  step  on  that  road  to  trust.  A  new 
and  more  sweeping  disarmament  agreement  might  then  become  a 
third  step  toward  trust  and  peace.  There  may  never  indeed  be 
another  chance  to  start  along  the  road  toward  mutual  trust  unless 
we  adopt  SALT  II  and  carry  out  its  provisions  to  the  letter. 

History  will  judge  us  not  for  our  political  acumen,  but  on  the 
moral  stands  that  we  take,  on  our  yeas  and  nays.  Any  initiative, 
however  small,  that  limits  arms,  is  a  moral  act.  Any  rejection  of 
even  a  small  chance  to  limit  arms  is  an  immoral  act. 

Our  great  Judeo-Christian  heritage  has  only  one  advice  for  gov- 
ernment under  these  circumstances. 

Choose  peace.  Choose  life. 

I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  I  have  set  before  you 
life  and  death,  blessing  and  curse.  Therefore,  choose  life,  that  you  and  your  descen- 
dants may  live. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Rev.  Dr.  Post's  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Avery  D.  Post 

My  name  is  Avery  D.  Post,  I  am  President  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ.  The  1.8 
milHon  member  United  Church  of  Christ  is  a  1957  union  of  two  historical  Protestant 
denominations.  One  is  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches  which  were  founded 
by  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  other  is  the  Evangeli- 
cal and  Reformed  Church,  of  Germanic  background,  which  was  established  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  early  1700's  and  in  the  Texas  Gulf  area  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
soon  after  1848. 

The  United  Church  has  congregations  in  Puerto  Rico  and  all  of  the  states  except 
Alaska.   Our   members  are  a  cross  section  of  the   people  of  the   United   States. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church,  which  is  our  central  delegate  body, 
endorsed  ratification  of  the  Salt  II  Treaty  overwhelmingly  when  it  met  last  June. 
We  were  the  first  major  denomination  to  vote  such  an  endorsement.  While  the 
General  Synod  does  not  speak  for  all  of  our  churches  or  members,  it  does  reflect  the 
views  that  are  generally  held  among  us. 

Endorsement  of  Salt  II  was  especially  significant  because  it  was  based  upon 
studies  that  were  conducted  in  our  local  churches.  More  than  three  months  in 
advance  of  the  General  Synod  we  circulated  to  our  6,491  churches  a  proposed 
pronouncement  on  disarmament,  together  with  study  materials  to  help  them  arrive 
at  decisions.  Action  on  the  Salt  II  Treaty  became  a  part  of  this  Pronouncement.  Our 
churches  responded  with  advice  to  the  delegates  to  the  General  Synod.  After  delib- 
erating, the  delegates  voted  approval  of  Salt  II. 

I  have  gone  into  this  detail  so  you  will  understand  with  what  care  we  reached  our 
decision  to  support  Salt  II.  It  was  a  representative  decision.  We  now  know  that  it  is 
in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  church  people  in  the  United  States 
and,  indeed,  with  Christians  throughout  the  world. 

We  were  under  no  illusions  when  we  voted  to  support  Salt  II.  We  saw  clearly  that 
it  is  but  a  small  step  forward.  But  it  is  a  critical  one  toward  sane  judgements  about 
nuclear  arms. 

We  have  watched  with  great  disquiet  the  Soviet  arms  buildup  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  and  its  arming  of  surrogate  nations  to  intervene  in  local  wars  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  Each  increase  in  Russian  armed  might,  each  response  that  we  and  our  allies 
must  forge  makes  the  world  at  once  less  secure  and  more  dangerous. 

"The  arms  race  cannot  be  won.  It  can  only  be  lost."  That  is  a  quotation  from  a 
joint  statement  by  American  and  Russian  church  leaders  that  addressed  itself  to 
what  we  perceive  to  be  "fantasies  of  destruction  being  acted  out  in  our  history  on  a 
global  scale."  I  would  like  to  offer  our  entire  theological  statement,  titled  "Choose 
Life,"  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

The  arms  race  is  absurd.  Rational  beings — as  I  trust  we  are — can  find  nothing  in 
reason  to  justify  it.  Therefore,  we  must  begin  to  move  toward  a  halt  in  the  arms 
race,  and  ultimately  to  its  reversal.  Salt  II  can  afford  us  that  beginning,  can  be 
made  the  foundation  for  more  far-reaching  bilateral  negotiations  in  the  future.  On 
that  basis  alone,  the  treaty  deserves  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  Salt  II  Treaty  also  embodies  real  advantages  for  the  United  States.  I  will  not 
detail  them,  since  you  have  heard  them  many  times.  I  urge  you,  however,  not  to 
hold  these  gains  hostage  to  settle  passing  political  issues. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  we  need  more  money  for  armaments  is  one  that 
should  be  debated  on  its  merits,  as  it  is  in  years  when  there  is  no  treaty  similar  to 
Salt  II  before  this  body.  It  is  morally  indefensible  to  prolong  the  world's  nuclear 
terror  by  making  a  partisan,  emotional  issue  of  the  one  thing  which,  above  all 
others,  should  be  considered  with  cold  logic  on  the  basis  of  verified  facts. 

The  alleged  presence  of  Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba  is  a  delicate  political  issue 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  The  United  States  needs  to  be  continously  alert  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  nations  on  and  near  its  borders.  We  cannot  be  comfortable  with  any 
outside  military  force  in  those  nations,  whatever  may  be  its  purpose.  What  we  need 
with  respect  to  Cuba  and  similar  situations  near  our  borders  is  efficient  observation, 
coupled  with  vigorous  diplomatic  action,  speedily  applied.  There  is  no  basis  in 
morality  for  us  to  jeopardize  our  chance  to  back  away  from  nuclear  holocaust  in 
order  to  try  to  solve  the  Cuba  problem  by  back  door  means.  Let  us,  by  all  means 
develop  a  positive  and  determined  policy  with  respect  to  Cuba.  But  let  it  stand  on 
its  own  feet.  Then  we  will  not  need  to  be  reacting  to  things  we  should  have  foreseen 
and  moved  to  control. 

Salt  II  is  something  more  than  an  agreement  on  limitation  and  expansion  of 
bombers  and  missile  systems.  It  has  a  theological  dimension  that  is  just  as  crucial 
for  determining  policy  as  is  the  weighing  of  other  issues.  There  is  very  little  trust 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  true  security  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  world  can  be  attained  only  in  relationships  of  trust.  The  approval  of  Salt 
II  is  one  step  on  the  road  toward  trust.  The  way  we  and  the  Soviets  handle  our 
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responsibilities  under  this  treaty  may  be  made  a  second  step  on  that  road.  A  new 
and  more  sweeping  disarmament  agreement  might  then  become  a  third. 

There  may  never  again  be  a  chance  to  start  along  the  road  toward  mutual  trust 
unless  we  adopt  Salt  II  and  carry  out  its  provisions  to  the  letter.  History  will  judge 
us  not  for  our  political  acumen,  but  on  the  moral  stand  we  take — on  our  "yea"  or 
"nay."  Any  initiative,  however  small,  that  limits  arms  is  a  moral  act.  Any  rejection 
of  even  a  small  chance  to  limit  arms  is  an  immoral  act.  Our  great  Judeo-Christian 
heritage  has  only  one  advice  for  government  under  these  circumstances:  "Choose 
peace.  Choose  life." 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Reverend  Post. 

We  will  ask  Professor  Falk  to  join  you  at  the  table.  We  will  hear 
his  statement  before  we  question  you,  and  then  we  will  have  a 
period  when  we  can  question  each  of  you. 

Professor  Falk  is  from  Princeton  University.  He  has  been  before 
this  committee  before. 

Professor,  we  are  happy  to  welcome  you  back.  Please  proceed 
with  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  FALK,  PROFESSOR,  PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY,  PRINCETON,  NJ.  > 

Professor  Falk.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
state  my  views  before  the  committee.  With  your  permission,  rather 
than  read  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  make  a  more  informal, 
introductory  set  of  comments,  and  insert  the  statement  in  the 
record. 

Senator  McGovern.  Without  objection  your  statement  will  be 
printed  in  the  record  at  the  appropriate  place. 

Professor  Falk.  The  essence  of  what  I  would  like  to  say  is  that 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  presents  the  United  States  with  a  limited 
opportunity  to  avoid  worsening  its  situation  with  respect  to  nation- 
al security  in  the  world,  as  compared  to  the  rejection  of  the  SALT 
Treaty,  lout  I  think  that  the  tragic  reality  is  that  we  are  faced  here 
with  a  debate  between  two  options,  both  of  which  in  my  judgnient 
involve  a  net  setback  for  the  security  prospects  of  the  United 
States  and  generally  for  the  stability  of  international  relations  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  price  that  is  being  demanded  politically,  in  order  to  create 
what  might  emerge  as  a  ratifying  consensus  for  the  SALT  Treaty, 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  high  in  terms  of  any  acceptable  conception  of 
security  that  in  my  view  it  deepens  the  problems  that  are  genuine- 
ly confronting  the  United  States  at  this  stage  in  our  history  as  a 
country. 

So,  what  I  feel  is  important  to  try  to  emphasize  in  my  testimony 
is  the  degree  to  which  we  are  locked  into  a  false  conception  of 
national  security  that  presupposes  that  the  dangers  to  this  country 
can  be  assessed  primarily  by  watching  what  the  Soviet  Union  does 
about  its  military  force  posture,  and  ignoring  as  a  consequence  the 
much  more  fundamental  threats  to  security  that  are  being  posed,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  world  today. 

An  underlying  presupposition  of  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
there  is  no  prospect  in  the  decade  ahead,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will,  under  any  of  the  alternative  options  that  are  being  consid- 
ered, have  a  usable  military  advantage  at  the  strategic  level  that  is 
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of  any  consequence  in  the  way  in  which  international  politics  are 
likely  to  be  conducted. 

Therefore,  the  concern,  that  in  my  view  is  legitimate  at  a  level  of 
analysis  with  relative  Soviet  strength  vis-a-vis  American  land-based 
strategic  capability,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  blown  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  realistic  consequence  that  it  has  for  planning  in 
the  decade  ahead.  In  other  words,  the  whole  preoccupation  with 
relative  force  structures  of  the  two  superpowers  is  a  gigantic  diver- 
sion from  the  real  tendencies  in  the  world  that  are  at  the  present 
time  threatening  in  much  more  direct  and,  it  seems  to  me,  conse- 
quential ways  the  real  security  of  the  country. 

More  specifically,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  sets  of 
tendencies  in  the  world  that  are  seriously  impairing  our  security, 
none  of  which  is  associated  with  the  strategic  weapons  posture.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  is  the  continuing  expansion  of  the  forces  of 
revolutionary  nationalism  at  work  throughout  the  Third  World  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The  triumphs  of  revolutionary 
nationalism  in  very  different  forms  in  Iran  and  in  Nicaragua, 
recently,  are  the  kinds  of  political  developments  that  have  virtual- 
ly nothing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  with  what  the  United  States  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  Soviet  Union  does  about  its  strategic  weaponry 
or  generally  even  what  it  does  about  its  military  capabilities. 

If  any  lesson  should  have  been  learned  by  the  Indochina  War,  it 
is  that  military  force  imposed  from  outside  a  society  cannot  re- 
structure it  to  serve  our  own  conception  of  desirable  trends  in 
geopolitics. 

There  is,  in  other  words,  a  limit  to  the  utility  of  force  that 
severely  restricts  the  possibility  of  interventionary  diplomacy. 
There  is,  tacitly,  underneath  a  lot  of  the  anti-SALT  rhetoric  and 
position  the  assumption  that  if  somehow  the  United  States  were 
stronger  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  militarily  and  possessed  the 
adequate  resolve  somehow  or  other,  it  could  contain  these  forces  of 
revolutionary  nationalism  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  view  that  these  forces  basically  are  not  containable,  and 
that  the  effort  to  do  so  militarily  is  in  the  most  direct  sense  a  self- 
destructive  kind  of  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States  to  be  pursu- 
ing. It  not  only  does  not  work  with  respect  to  the  target  society,  but 
it  also  creates  very  deep  splits  within  the  United  States  and  tends 
to  encourage  a  more  antidemocratic  pattern  of  governance  here  at 
home. 

Certainly,  that  was  part  of  the  experience  that  Indochina 
brought  us.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  to  accommodate  revolu- 
tionary nationalism  in  the  world  requires  that  we  do  not  consider 
ourselves  to  be  necessarily  threatened  by  these  efforts  of  foreign 
societies  to  achieve  national  self-determination,  even  if  it  takes  a 
form  that  we  cannot  control  nearly  as  directly  as  some  antecedent 
political  arrangements  that  existed  in  a  particular  society. 

It  is  not  necessarily  worse  for  American  security  interests  that 
the  Sandinistas  control  Nicaragua  and  have  the  support  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  population,  than  a  dictatorship  of  the 
Somoza  variety  responsive  more  mechanically  to  American  prefer- 
ences was  in  power.  In  addition,  to  keep  regressive  dictatorships  in 
power  at  this  stage  in  history  involves  destroying  the  most  impor- 
tant moral  credit  that  the  United   States  has   in  world  affairs, 
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namely,  its  own  tradition  of  support  for  national  self-determina- 
tion, its  own  tradition  of  remaining  aloof  from  the  temptation  to 
impose  solutions  on  foreign  societies. 

We  have  already  gravely  eroded  that  moral  credit,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that,  both  on  principled  and  pragmatic  grounds,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  security  of  the  country  that  we  do  not  associate 
greater  military  strength  with  the  fashioning  of  a  response  to 
revolutionary  nationalism  in  the  Third  World  for  the  rest  of  the 
century. 

Second,  the  second  grave  cluster  of  threats  to  American  security 
seems  to  me  to  involve  the  declining  productivity  of  the  American 
economy  relative  to  other  advanced  industrial  countries.  I  think 
the  focus  on  the  military  side  of  security  is  partly  a  reflection  of 
our  inability  and  unwillingness  to  confront  the  difficult  choices 
that  surround  the  economic  side  of  security. 

I  think  nothing  is  more  serious,  really,  to  the  future  of  this 
country  than  its  inability  to  adopt  new  models  of  economic  produc- 
tivity that  are  responsive  to  a  different  world  situation  where  a 
whole  series  of  countries  in  a  series  of  economic  sectors  are  now 
able  to  compete  favorably  with  U.S.  products. 

I  think  that  one  looks  back  with  a  certain  amount  of  apprehen- 
sion at  the  causes  of  World  War  I  and  even  more  so  at  the  causes 
of  World  War  II,  where,  in  both  cases  but  to  different  degrees,  the 
outbreak  of  war  was  very  closely  associated  with  the  adoption  of 
desperate  risks  dependent  upon  reversing  a  deteriorating  economic 
situation  by  recourse  to  military  force. 

What  I  see  in  the  present  situation  is  the  tendency  for  the 
United  States  to  feel  this  loss  of  control  in  the  world  that  is 
primarily  an  outgrowth  of  the  first  set  of  factors  connected  with 
revolutionary  nationalism,  and  the  second  set  of  factors,  the  in- 
creasing productivity  of  rival  capitalist  societies  in  the  world,  that 
in  this  situation  the  recourse  to  a  strategy  based  on  military  pre- 
ponderance is  both  irrelevant  and  dangerous,  and  has  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  what  a  declining  empire  under  pressure  has  done 
throughout  the  course  of  history. 

In  other  words,  in  the  nuclear  age,  it  poses  particularly  acute 
problems  about  the  nature  of  what  our  security  is. 

Therefore,  coming  to  my  conclusion,  the  third  set  of  tendencies 
relative  to  security  has  to  do  with  teaching  other  countries  in  the 
world,  including  nonnuclear  countries,  that  the  way  to  become  a 
serious  actor  in  international  politics  is  to  possess  strategic  nuclear 
capabilities.  It  is  directly  contrary,  it  seems  to  me,  to  our  nonprolif- 
eration  policy. 

The  superpowers  are  teaching  the  rest  of  the  world  a  lesson  in 
what  it  takes  to  become  a  major  force  in  the  world,  not  economic 
viability,  not  cultural  viability,  but  military  viability  of  this  dan- 
gerous variety. 

Therefore,  I  come  to  my  recommendation,  which  is,  on  the  one 
side,  that  ratification  of  SALT  II  is  the  least  disadvantageous  alter- 
native that  is  now  available  to  us,  but  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
think  more  significantly,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  leaders  of  this 
country,  including  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  to  initiate  a 
really  high  priority  search  for  alternative  conceptions  of  security 
that  can  win  citizen  support. 
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We  have  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  that 
completely  ignores  the  disarmament  side  of  its  mandate.  We  have 
given  no  attention  to  the  possibilities  for  strengthening  suprana- 
tional peacekeeping  capabilities  in  recent  years.  We  are  so  fixated 
on  the  war  system  as  the  only  path  to  security  that  we  have  acted 
as  if  we  are  determined,  that  we  are  without  any  freedom  in 
relation  to  envisioning  a  more  hopeful  and  more  stable  future  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Professor  Falk's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  Falk,  and  Albert  G.  Milbank,  Professor  of 
International  Law  and  Practice,  Princeton  University  and  Senior  Fellow, 
Institute  for  World  Order 

It  is  always  a  privilege  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  the  vital 
subject-matter  of  these  hearings.  There  was  a  time  that  I  shared  the  rather  cavalier 
attitude  of  one  editorial  observer:  "The  SALT  initiative  can't  lose.  If  it  goes  through, 
it  will  set  a  good  mood  for  what  needs  to  be  done  internationally.  If  it  flops,  it  will 
emphasize  [that]  what  needs  to  be  done  need  to  be  done."  '  Now  I  take  a  far  more 
concerned  and  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation.  If  SALT  II  passes,  the  price  will  be 
so  high  on  several  different  counts  that  it  will  make  no  net  contribution  to  the 
safety  of  the  world  or  the  security  of  the  nation.  If  SALT  is  defeated,  however,  it 
will  almost  certainly  contribute  to  increased  international  tensions  and  to  an  even 
greater  investment  in  the  arms  race. 

As  an  American  citizen  long  concerned  with  the  subject  matter  of  international 
security,  I  find  the  drift  of  national  debate  on  the  SALT  Treaty  to  be  of  far  more 
disturbing  consequence  than  the  various  pros  and  cons  about  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  itself.  At  best,  SALT  II  offers  a  marginal  achievement  from  an  arms 
control  point  of  view,  one  that  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough  given  the  dangers  and 
social  costs  of  a  continuing  arm  race.  But  the  pressures  exerted  on  treaty  advocates 
by  SALT  critics  have  negated  even  this  small  hope.  As  is  now  well-known,  the  price 
for  possible  SALT  ratification  is  a  3-5  percent  increase  in  real  defense  expenditures, 
as  well  as  the  accelerated  development  and  deployment  of  several  destabilizing 
weapons  systems,  including  at  least  Trident,  M-X,  and  cruise  missile  technology. 
These  "compensating  steps"  to  secure  greater  support  have  the  additional  effect  of 
adding  to  the  dangers  of  war  and  economic  decline  over  what  they  would  have  been 
had  the  SALT  II  arrangement  never  been  negotiated. 

In  this  debate  the  hidden  agenda  has  become  predominant.  In  the  name  of 
counteracting  an  alleged  Soviet  threat,  never  more  tangibly  specified  than  as  one  of 
shifting  the  perceptions  of  White  House  policymakers  and  planners,  the  United 
States  is  moving  toward  the  incorporation  into  its  strategic  posture  of  a  group  of 
First  Strike  weapons  systems,  including  Trident,  M-X,  and  cruise,  that  is,  weaponry 
whose  utility  is  associated  with  plausible  first  strike  missions.  This  kind  of  weapon- 
ry, together  with  the  doctrines  it  generates  and  the  plans  it  engenders,  erodes  the 
nuclear  weapons  firebreak,  encourages  Soviet  planners  to  follow  suit  with  neutraliz- 
ing weapons  systems  and  doctrines  of  their  own,  and  helps  convince  potential 
nuclear  powers  that  nuclear  weapons  are  essential  instruments  of  big-time  interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

In  actuality,  Soviet  military  capabilities,  now  or  projected,  pose  no  genuine  threat 
to  American  security  properly  conceived.  That  is,  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  military 
usable  Soviet  advantage  at  the  strategic  level,  as  even  if  United  States  land-based 
missiles  were  to  become  in  some  sense  vulnerable  after  the  mid-1980s,  sea  and  air 
systems  would  continue  to  provide  an  enormous  easily  sufficient  deterrent.  It  is 
difficult  to  envisage  a  Soviet  leader,  other  than  a  psychopath  (who  might  provoke 
war  under  any  geopolitical  conditions),  provoking  World  War  III  because  of  a 
conviction  that  the  magnitude  of  catastrophe  would  be  smaller  for  the  Soviet  Union 
than  its  adversary  or  that  it  could  "recover"  more  rapidly.  These  notions,  now 
popular  among  anti-SALT  hawks,  seem  farfetched  and  misleading.  It  is  true  that 
the  failures  of  Soviet  leadership,  especially  the  failure  to  satisfy  their  own  citizenry, 
could  engender  Soviet  military  adventurism  as  a  way  out.  To  escalate  the  arms  race 
on  our  side  at  this  stage  is  likely  to  foster  a  militarist  frame  of  mind  in  Moscow. 
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Fortunately,  leaders  (and  their  supportive  bureaucracies)  in  both  superpowers 
have  so  far  demonstrated  a  consistent  resolve,  especially  after  the  scare  produced  by 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962,  to  avoid  crisis  confrontations  with  escalatory 
potential.  There  is  no  plausible  "win"  scenario  for  either  side  that  follows  from 
general  nuclear  war,  even  assuming,  which  is  not  at  all  assured,  the  ecological 
resilience  of  the  biosphere. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  geopolitically  adverse  political  developments  that 
have  occurred  since  the  American  defeat  in  Indochina  are  completely  unrelated  to 
any  shift  in  the  ratio  of  East/West  resolve  or  capabilities,  much  less  a  reflection  of  a 
deteriorating  American  strategic  position  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Starting  with 
the  long  period  of  involvement  in  Indochina,  the  overwhelming  recent  lesson  of 
geopolitics  is  the  diminishing  utility  of  military  intervention  as  a  successful  mode 
for  structuring  the  political,  social,  and  economic  destiny  of  Third  World  countries. 
How  could  a  larger  American  strategic  investment  in  the  last  decade  have  altered 
the  outcomes  in  Iran,  Nicaragua,  or  a  series  of  African  countries?  It  is  sheer 
phantasy  to  suppose  that  these  outcomes  were  achieved  because  of  any  Soviet 
interventionary  role  or  that  they  could  have  been  prevented  by  timely  United 
States  intervention,  much  less  that  these  political  developments  were  influenced  by 
the  ratio  of  strategic  strength  or  resolve  of  the  superpowers.  A  government  that 
provokes  its  people,  or  a  substantial  fraction  thereof,  to  revolutionary  opposition 
cannot  often  be  successfully  contained  by  outside  military  intervention.  After  more 
than  $150  billion  spent  and  over  55,000  lives  lost  to  reverse  the  political  tide  in 
Indochina,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  United  States  cannot  hope  to  control  the 
flow  of  revolutionary  nationalism  in  the  Third  World.  And  can  it  be  responsibly 
maintained  that  the  Shah  or  Somoza  were  defeated  because  they  lacked  the  military 
wherewithal  to  withstand  internal  challenge?  The  point  is  that  overwhelming  mili- 
tary capabilities  cannot  necessarily  assure  stability  in  the  absence  of  a  minimally 
appropriate  political  infrastructure.^ 

And  besides,  to  impose  a  political  solution  by  military  means,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
did  through  its  Czech  intervention  in  1968,  contradicts  American  ideals  so  funda- 
mentally that  such  serious  divisions  at  home  arise;  domestic  turbulence  is  bound  to 
ensue,  straining  the  democractic  process  itself.  We  are  not  generally  a  repressive 
society  and  cannot  comfortably  go  beyond  a  certain  point  in  supporting  repressive 
solutions  for  the  unresolved  conflicts  of  a  foreign  society.^  In  essence,  we  are 
inhibited  to  some  uncertain  variable  extent  by  our  ideals  associated  with  the  rights 
of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  political  destiny.  Indeed,  it  is  this  inhibition  that 
explains  part  of  the  tendency  in  the  past  to  rely  to  the  extent  possible  on  covert 
operations  to  thwart  revolutionary  nationalism. 

Aside  from  the  special  instance  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  has  also  not 
fared  well  with  its  military  excursions  in  the  Third  World.  This  record  of  failure  is 
surprising  considering  the  consistent  Soviet  anti-colonial  stand  and  "its  clean 
hands"  (with  respect  to  vested  economic  interests)  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  Yet,  in  fact,  Soviet  military  involvements  in  Indonesia,  Ghana, 
Egypt,  and  Somolia  all  backfired,  and  one  wonders  how  long  would  even  its  pre- 
sences in  Cuba  or  Vietnam  persist  if  American  pressure  on  these  countries  was 
removed.  Third  World  nationalist  governments  are  not  willing  to  compromise  their 
independence  by  ceding  significant  influence  to  outsiders,  especially  to  a  clumsy 
superpower. 

Cuban  experience  in  Africa  is  still  quite  new  and  difficult  to  interpret.  In  a  sense, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  Cuba  is  a  Third  World  country  and  closely  aligned,  if  not 
subordinate,  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  foreign  policy,  there  is  nothing  very  unusual 
about  having  an  outside  country  send  troops  to  assist  the  recognized  government  in 
response  to  an  invitation  to  do  so.  As  such,  the  role  of  Cuban  forces  in  such 
countries  as  Ethiopia  and  Angola  is  fully  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  interna- 
tional game  on  such  matters.  The  impact  may  be  "interventionary,"  but  it  is 
difficult  to  claim  that  the  Cuban  presence  is  a  departure  from  consistent  geopolitical 
practice  by  the  United  States  (e.g.  it  was  the  basis  of  the  American  military 
presence  in  Indochina).  Many  African  governments  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
sovereign  right.  At  last  count,  for  instance,  there  were  French  troops  in  a  series  of 


^  A  repressive  government  may  be  stable  without  the  support  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
population  (e.g.  South  Africa,  Eastern  Europe),  and  it  may  for  a  long  time  prevent  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  an  effective  challenge.  However,  once  the  challenge  is  mounted  then  superior  arms,  even 
if  used  in  a  brutal  way,  may  not  break  the  will  of  a  resistance  movement  (e.g.  Iranian 
Revolution). 

^  However,  it  is  alarming  to  note  how  far  we  can  and  have  gone  in  the  direction  of  stabilizing 
repressive  regimes  abroad.  For  documentation  see  Noam  Chomsky  and  Edward  S.  Herman, 
"The  Washington  Connection  and  Third  World  Fascism:  The  Political  Economy  of  Human 
Rights,"  Boston,  South  End  Press,  Vol.  I,  1979. 
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African  countries.  It  seems  worth  considering  the  preoccupation  with  Cuba's  Afri- 
can presence  and  the  virtual  disregard  of  the  French  constabulary  role  in  Africa 
Does  not  this  onesidedness  of  perception  suggest  that  we  are  becoming  unduly 
agitated  by  the  flow  of  international  political  developments?  This  agitation  feeds  the 
current  mood  of  anxiety  about  the  sufficiency  of  American  resolve  in  world  politics 
and  helps  build  a  national  determination  to  reinforce  that  resolve  by  augmenting 
our  military  capabilities.  At  best,  such  a  logic  leads  to  the  acquisition  of  superfluous 
weaponry;  at  worst,  it  leads  toward  a  militarist  foreign  policy,  a  revival  in  some  new 
form  for  the  1980s  of  the  kind  of  counterinsurgency  thinking  that  was  so  popular  in 
the  1960s.  The  earmarking  by  the  Pentagon  of  a  contingency  strike  force  of  100,000 
combat  troops  for  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  is  an  alarming  indication  that 
mv  fears  are  not  misplaced. 

"It  is  essential  that  our  leaders  in  Congress  and  the  White  House  deal  more 
forthrightly  with  the  limits  that  pertain  to  interventionary  diplomacy  at  this  stage 
in  history.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  false  debate  about  how  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  Soviet  expansionism  is  helping  to  create  a  dangerous  political  climate  in  which 
the  public  will  expect  its  elected  leaders  to  do  something,  that  is,  to  arrest  the 
perceived  decline  in  United  States  power  on  the  global  stage  by  deploying  force.  As  I 
have  argued,  such  a  posture  is  likely  to  make  matters  worse.  It  is  as  if  with  present 
weather  technology  we  built  a  public  expectation  that  hurricanes  could,  and  hence, 
should  be  neutralized  before  they  caused  damage.  Revolutionary  nationalism,  mobil- 
ized above  a  certain  threshold,  amounts  to  a  political  hurricane— it  can  be  observed 
and  accommodated,  but  it  cannot  be  stopped. 

The  bearing  of  these  considerations  on  the  SALT  debate  should  be  obvious.  The 
buildup  of  weaponry  does  nothing  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
assure  the  resources  or  markets  it  requires  to  keep  viable  the  American  political 
economy.  In  fact,  it  aggravates  the  situation  by  increasing  inflationary  public  spend- 
ing in  the  defense  sector,  an  area  of  investment  that  does  virtually  nothing  to 
restore  the  productivity  of  the  economy;  the  defense  budget  does  not  make  Ameri- 
can goods  any  more  competitive  with  those  produced  by  other  countries.  The  decline 
in  the  relative  productivity  of  the  American  economy  is  a  far  more  serious  threat  to 
the  stability  of  the  East- West  balance  than  is  the  relative  increase  in  Soviet  military 
capabilities,  and  the  decline  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  a  far  worse  threat  to  "the 
American  way  of  life"  than  is  the  menace  of  Soviet  military  power. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sobering  to  study  carefully  how  large  international  wars  have 
begun  in  the  past.  A  series  of  tendencies  are  taking  shape  in  international  relations 
that  have  in  the  past  led  to  wars,  and  more  specifically  have  produced  the  sort  of 
climate  out  of  which  World  Wars  I  and  II  emerged.  If  I  am  correct  that  the  present 
climate  is  raising  the  risk  of  World  War  III  higher  than  at  any  point  since  1945, 
then  it  should  be  the  highest  priority  to  analyze  the  situation  and  take  steps  to 
avoid  this  terrifying  calamity.  It  is  my  further  conviction  that  a  realistic  response  to 
the  experience  of  American  decline  as  a  world  power  could  arrest,  if  not  reverse,  the 
decline  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  make  the  perception  of  decline  a  likely  occasion 
of  global  warfare  or  domestic  discontent. 

To  clarify  this  contention  let  me  briefly  give  some  reasons  why  I  think  we  are 
heading  into  the  1980s  in  such  a  dangerously  inappropriate  frame  of  mind.  In 
essence,  the  prospect  of  continuing  relative  decline  in  Western  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  leadership  accompanied  by  low  rates  of  growth  in  an  inflationary 
environment  is  one  that  tends  to  produce  protectionist  pressures  and  neo-mercantil- 
ist  policies.  In  these  circumstances,  the  declining  side  is  always  vulnerable,  especial- 
ly if  militarily  powerful,  to  the  illusion  of  "a  military  fix,"  and  its  leaders  and 
citizenry  can  become  easily  convinced  that  the  protection  of  national  interests 
require  high-risk  or  desperate  strategies.  The  Japanese  initiation  of  World  War  II 
can  be  largely  conceived  in  these  terms. 

A  part  of  the  American  difficulty  involves  the  misperception  of  decline.  It  is 
mainly  in  here,  not  out  there.  What  exists  within  our  society  can  be  overcome,  what 
is  external  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  control.  Therefore,  rebuilding  our  secu- 
rity requires  some  difficult,  yet  liberating,  economic  and,  possibly,  ethical  adjust- 
ments well  within  our  national  capacity  (e.g.  conservation,  collapse  of  sunset  indus- 
tries, stimulation  of  productive  enterprise).  The  longer  these  adjustments  are  de- 
ferred, the  harder  they  will  be  to  make.  I  find  the  SALT  debate  partly  disturbing 
because  it  discloses  a  bipartisan  unwillingness  to  analyze  the  threat  to  American 
security  correctly  and,  hence,  leads  to  policies  that  only  worsen  the  objective  situa- 
tion. 

Instead  of  the  exquisite  sophistication  of  our  approach  to  the  relative  force  struc- 
tures and  war-fighting  prospects  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
urgently  require  a  crash  program  on  alternative  security  options,  includmg  the 
possibilities  to  initiate  a  movement  for  feasible  disarmament  and  surpranational 
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peacekeeping.  These  ideas  sound  more  unrealistic  than  "deterrence"  only  because 
we  find  ourselves  entrapped  in  a  societal  consensus  that  has  not  been  tested  in  a 
serious  way  by  contrary  positions. 

Yet,  it  can  be  asked,  why  should  the  United  States  contemplate  these  alternatives 
when  the  Soviet  Union  fails  to  do  so.  The  reason  to  consider  these  alternatives  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  because  we  should  spare  no  effort  to  minimize  the  risks  of  general 
war  or  of  our  own  economic  collapse.  Certainly  these  risks  are  associated  with  the 
present  drift  of  events  in  the  world  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  our  failure  to 
discover  whether  any  way  out  exists. 

And  can  we  be  so  confident  that  the  Soviet  leadership  would  be  unresponsive? 
The  Soviet  Union  has  in  recent  years  consistently  proposed  matching  defense  spend- 
ing cuts  on  a  percentage  basis,  as  well  as  a  moratorium  on  the  development  of  new 
weapons  systems.  We  have  neither  seriously  responded,  nor  proposed  comparable 
alternatives.  For  years  now  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA)  has  acted  as  if  disarmament  was  not  part  of  its  name  (or  mandate). 
An  acute  bureaucratic  fear  prevents  even  the  contemplation  of  alternative  forms  of 
security  fit  for  the  nuclear  age.  This  fear  is  a  handicap  of  momentous  consequence, 
undermining  our  long-term  security  in  a  most  critical  manner. 

This  assessment  of  the  challenges  facing  the  United  States  suggests  several  broad 
conclusions: 

(1)  The  Soviet  military  buildup  should  not  be  perceived  as  a  threat  to  American 
security; 

(2)  Exaggerating  the  Soviet  threat  undermines  American  security  by  increasing 
the  risks  of  military  adventurism,  general  warfare,  and  economic  collapse; 

(3)  Strengthening  American  security  at  this  time  depends  primarily  on  reducing 
the  risks  of  nuclear  war  and  restoring  confidence  in  the  viability  of  the  American 
economy  and  life-style. 

In  light  of  this  line  of  analysis,  the  approval  or  rejection  of  the  SALT  Treaty  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  symbolic  consequence.  In  my  judgment,  the  symbolic  value  of 
approval  seems  less  adverse  than  does  rejection.  Unfortunately,  as  the  debate  has 
been  structured  either  outcome  will  give  considerable  aid  and  comfort  to  militarist 
interpretations  of  the  security  challenges  facing  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  on 
balance,  the  pro-treaty  outcome  seems  less  damaging,  primarily  because  it  keeps  the 
framework  of  detente  intact  and  does  not  aggravate  the  strains  between  the  United 
States  and  its  Western  European  allies.  Yet,  for  reasons  I  have  earlier  suggested, 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  even  if  it  comes,  will  hardly  provide  an  occasion  for 
celebration. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Professor  Falk. 

Reverend  Post,  I  just  want  to  make  reference  to  the  fact  that  I 
think  a  number  of  the  churches  have  been  very  helpful  in  building 
a  new  arms  control  and  disarmament  constituency,  and  helping  to 
create  a  better  climate  for  some  of  the  alternatives  about  which 
Professor  Falk  was  speaking. 

I  just  want  to  underscore  what  you  said  in  your  statement  about 
the  importance  of  trying  to  evaluate  this  treaty  on  its  own  merits.  I 
have  watched  with  growing  dismay  the  efforts  to  hold  the  treaty 
hostage  to  the  developments  in  Cuba.  We  have  had  trouble  with 
the  Cubans  for  a  long  time,  or  at  least  we  thought  we  had,  but  to 
make  what  is  going  on  in  that  tiny  little  island,  with  an  involve- 
ment of  some  3,000  Soviet  soldiers,  or  whatever  the  problem  is,  just 
strikes  me  as  ludicrous,  not  that  one  views  that  with  any  equanim- 
ity. 

Obviously,  every  American  would  rather  there  were  no  Soviet 
soldiers  in  Cuba,  but  I  think  all  of  us  have  known  they  have  been 
there  for  a  long  time,  at  least  since  1962.  Whether  they  were  in  a 
different  configuration  then  than  they  are  now,  I  don't  know. 
There  seems  to  be  some  argument  as  to  exactly  what  the  present 
mission  of  that  brigade  is.  Even  the  fact  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  brigade  strikes  me  as  rather  interesting  commentary  on  all 
of  the  excitement  that  it  has  caused  here. 

One  would  have  to  feel  differently,  I  suppose,  if  there  were 
300,000  or  400,000  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba.  But  in  any  event  I  just 
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want  to  express  my  own  appreciation  for  what  I  think  is  a  common 
sense  observation,  that  we  have  got  to  quit  holding  this  arms 
control  or  arms  limitation  treaty  hostage  to  other  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  fallen  into  that 
kind  of  political  debate. 

As  you  say,  we  ought  to  address  the  Cuban  question  on  its  own 
merits.  We  ought  to  address  our  defense  requirements  on  their  own 
merits,  and  not  hold  them  hostage  to  this  very  limited  and  modest 
effort  to  try  to  bring  about  some  understanding  in  other  areas  on 
the  question  of  arms  control. 

Professor  Falk,  in  regard  to  your  statement,  you  are  describmg  a 
vision  of  the  world  where  we  seek  out  the  means  of  security  some- 
what less  on  the  basis  of  military  buildup  than  we  do  in  other 
areas.  I  think  a  number  of  us  on  this  committee  share  your  con- 
cern about  the  decline  of  American  productivity.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  but  that  that  is  feeding  the  inflationary 
problem  in  this  country,  as  other  countries  concentrate  more  and 
more  their  research  and  development,  their  technology,  and  their 
scientific  know-how  on  the  competition  with  us  to  produce  the 
whole  range  of  civilian  goods  that  are  required  for  a  modern 
society. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  going  to  become  more  and  more  of 

a  problem  for  us. 

I  think,  for  example,  the  problem  that  we  have  out  in  our  part  of 
the  country  is  of  the  virtual  collapse  of  the  railway  system.  This  is 
important  to  us.  We  have  another  bumper  crop  coming  to  harvest 
in  the  Midwest  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  it  to  the  ports.  It  is 
beginning  to  pile  up  on  the  ground  out  there.  The  Milwaukee 
Railroad  is  in  bankruptcy.  The  Rock  Island  Railroad  is  in  bank- 
ruptcy. It  looks  like  there  are  two  or  three  others  that  are  not  very 
far  behind. 

By  contrast,  all  across  Europe  and  Japan  one  sees  modern,  effi- 
cient rail  systems.  They  do  not  have  the  grain  to  move  around  that 
we  do,  but  what  they  do  have  moves  very  efficiently.  They  move 
their  people  very  efficiently. 

I  am  just  wondering,  given  the  present  political  mood  of  this 
country,  which  seems  to  be,  at  least  here  in  the  Congress,  fixed 
very  solidly  on  military  solutions  to  our  security  questions,  how  do 
you  think  we  can  get  from  where  we  are  now  to  where  you  want  to 
go?  I  would  like  to  see  us  move  in  that  direction,  too,  but  I  some- 
times despair  of  whether  we  have  the  political  maturity  or  the 
political  insight  to  see  that  the  real  danger  to  this  country  is  not  so 
much  from  a  Russian  invasion  or  a  Chinese  invasion  or  a  Cuban 
invasion,  or  what  they  are  doing  around  the  world. 

Rather,  the  real  problems  that  I  worry  about  seem  to  center  on 
questions  like  inflation,  the  energy  supply,  the  steady  deterioration 
of  our  cities  and  our  transportation  systems. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  have  any  thoughts  as  to  how  we  are  going 
to  move  into  what  I  regard  as  the  kind  of  common  sense  direction 
you  suggest  here  this  morning. 

Professor  Falk.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
facile  response  to  the  kind  of  concern  you  express,  because  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  what  I  am  saying  calls  for  more  than  an  incre- 
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mental  or  small  type  of  adjustment  in  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
prevails  here  in  Washington. 

I  do  think  that  a  different  sort  of  leadership  at  the  national  level 
that  really  began  to  teach  the  American  people  a  more  appropriate 
conception  of  security  and  called  attention  to  the  linkages  between 
the  economic  viability  and  our  inability  to  control  a  lot  of  adverse 
things  that  are  happening  in  the  world,  would  begin  to  create  a 
kind  of  climate  that  might  make  it  possible  to  move  in  some  of  the 
directions  that  I  am  proposing. 

I  just  think  that  one  of  the  national  intellectual  disasters  that 
arises  out  of  the  way  the  debate  on  SALT  is  fundamentally  struc- 
tured is  to  create  a  mood  of  bipartisan  militarism.  The  debate  has 
unfolded  within  a  framework  in  which  the  assumptions  about  the 
militarist  character  of  national  security  seem  to  be  shared  to  such 
an  extent  by  both  political  parties. 

I  know  you  personally  have  played  a  part  in  trying  to  challenge 
that  impression. 

Senator  McGovern.  Without  the  slightest  success,  I  would  say. 

Professor  Falk.  But  looking  at  the  debate  from  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, my  perception  is,  and  I  think  the  perception  of  many  people 
is,  that  there  is  this  kind  of  mood,  that  is  bipartisan  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  gives  people  who  are  concerned,  as  I  am,  a  feeling  of 
despair  about  the  potential  contributions  of  the  mainstream  politi- 
cal system  to  really  solving  the  challenges  confronting  American 
society  at  this  stage  in  our  history. 

So,  I  think  that  this  SALT  debate  is  much  more  significant  for 
what  it  tells  us  about  these  larger  questions  of  national  identity 
and  national  capability  than  it  is  about  the  actual  dynamics  of  the 
treaty  itself. 

I  think  that  passage  of  the  treaty  and  ratification  of  the  treaty 
are  primarily  important  for  symbolic  rather  than  substantive  rea- 
sons, a  position  I  know  that  you,  too,  largely  share,  but  I  think  it  is 
one  that  is  not  very  well  understood  at  this  point  by  the  American 
people. 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you.  Professor  Falk,  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  testimony  and  the  reverend's  also.  Your  evangelical  com- 
ments are  something  that  we  always  need  to  have  critically  in 
mind  during  this  debate.  I  appreciate  them  very  much. 

SOVIET   BUILDUP   NOT   PERCEIVED   AS   THREAT   TO   U.S.    SECURITY 

Professor  Falk,  I  am  puzzled  by  one  thing.  I  would  like,  first,  to 
know  whether  you  really  mean  it,  and  if  you  do,  I  have  a  question 
for  you.  You  say  at  the  end  of  your  statement  in  your  assessment 
of  the  challenges,  "one,  the  Soviet  military  buildup  should  not  be 
perceived  as  a  threat  to  American  security." 

The  difficulty  with  that  statement  is,  as  I  construe  our  situation, 
we  offered  the  Soviets,  beginning  in  the  period  1967  through  1969, 
a  signal  which  was  heavily  based  upon  the  overkill  theory.  What 
we  said  is,  we  are  going  to  slow  up  on  any  further  nuclear  prepara- 
tions. We  did  some  things,  but  not  terribly  much.  Naturally,  we 
hope  you  will  do  the  same. 
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The  Soviet  Union  did  not  read  that  signal  the  way  we  intended 
for  it  to.  On  the  contrary,  the  Soviets  proceeded  with  great  vigor  to 
a  very  large  military  buildup.  There  are  assumptions  that  the 
Soviets  are  now  emboldened  to  imperil  the  position  of  the  free 
world  through  the  use  of  Cuban  troops  in  Africa  and  through  their 
very  mischievous  intercession  in  the  Middle  East  peace  efforts,  so 
as  to  endanger  very  seriously  not  just  the  position  of  the  United 
States  but  the  position  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

So,  we  are  about  to  give  them  a  new  signal,  which  is  that  we 
intend  to  build  up  militarily  and  now  we  say  let's  see  if  you  can 
match  us.  The  Soviets  may  find  very  great  difficulty  in  that  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacy  of  their  industrial  base. 

It  seems,  even  to  people  like  me,  who  are  certainly  not  jmgoistic 
proponents  of  heavy  armament,  that  we  are  faced  with  a  very 
practical  decision  which  we  cannot  avoid.  And,  that  is  that  while 
SALT  II  is  a  modest  step,  we  will  have  to,  nonetheless,  give  this 
new  signal  to  the  Russians  in  the  hope  that  that  will  make  a  great 
difference  when  it  comes  to  SALT  III.  ,  .    , 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  your  objectives,  but  I  really  find  it  hard 
to  comprehend  what  you  mean  when  you  say  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  should  not  be  perceived  as  a  threat  to  American  security, 
in  the  face  of  the  panoply  of  world  developments  which  I  have  just 
outlined  for  you.  .  . 

Professor  Falk.  Senator  Javits,  of  course,  it  is  very  intimidating 
to  be  asked  if  I  really  mean  something  by  a  distinguished  political 
figure  such  as  you,  but  let  me  affirm  that  I  really  do  mean  it,  and 
that  the  essence  of  what  I  was  trying  to  express  and  of  which  that 
sentence  is  a  crystallization,  I  suppose,  is  that  these  Soviet  defense 
spending  trends  that  have  been  viewed  with  such  alarm  do  not 
translate  into  usable  military  advantages  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Now,  obviously,  such  a  statement  is  based  on  my  analysis  of 
geopolitics  and  of  how  military  force  can  be  used  in  the  world  as  it 
is  structured  today.  In  that  sense,  it  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
scientific  statement.  It  is  a  statement  which  I  feel  draws  on  the 
limited  utility  of  strategic  weaponry  to  really  promote  foreign 
policy  goals  in  the  world. 

We  had  a  huge  advantage  in  strategic  weaponry  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  kind  of  doctrinal 
foundation  for  using  it  to  advance  American  national  goals.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  posture  that  gave  us  superiority  but  did  not 
really  give  us  the  basis  for  dealing  with  threats  to  our  interest  that 
we  perceived  around  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  think  what  underlies  your  question  is  a  preconcep- 
tion about  the  usability  of  this  kind  of  strategic  weaponry.  I  just  do 
not  see  anything  that  I  have  read  in  the  technical  analyses  that 
suggests  that  a  nonpathological  leader  could  use  this  weaponry  in 
the  decade  ahead  to  promote  any  Soviet  goals. 

If  one  assumes  that  maybe  a  pathological  leader  could  emerge, 
which  could  happen  under  any  conditions  of  relative  military 
strength,  then  we  would  be  no  better  protected,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  were  somewhat  weaker  or  stronger  at  the  strate- 
gic level. 

Indeed,  the  highest  risk  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  in  the  nucle- 
ar period  was  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  at  a  moment  of  strategic 
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inferiority.  It  is  more  likely,  it  seems  to  me,  viewing  their  behavior, 
that  they  would  embark  on  a  high  risk-taking  course  if  they 
thought  their  minimal  security  was  in  some  way  imperiled  or  that 
they  could  easily  do  something  to  create  some  form  of  parity  or 
greater  sense  of  confidence  in  their  own  security  establishment. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  say  in  response  to  what  you  have 
said  is  that  the  Soviet  role  in  Africa  or  the  Middle  East  to  which 
you  allude  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  their 
military  capabilities  at  the  strategic  level.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
outgrowth  of  certain  political  opportunities  that  have  emerged  for 
them  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  which  they  have  pursued  and 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  relatively  cautious  way.  This  pattern  is 
consistent  with  their  basic  foreign  policy  posture  outside  of  Eastern 
Europe  throughout  the  post- World  War  period. 

So,  I  think  the  Soviet  Union,  like  us,  is  locked  into  a  security 
conception  that  is  overly  preoccupied  with  military  capabilities 
measured  in  quantitative  terms,  but  that  does  not  mean  because 
they  are  wrong  about  pursuing  their  own  security,  in  my  view,  that 
we  should  imitate  and  escalate  the  process  of  shared  error. 

So,  what  I  am  really  saying  is,  sharing  their  error  at  this  level  of 
overpreparedness,  if  one  wants  to  put  it  that  way,  merely  com- 
pounds the  real  difficulties  facing  American  security  at  this  time. 

Senator  Javits.  Professor  Falk,  we  only  have  1  minute  left.  I 
would  like  to  state  my  position,  and  I  invite  you  to  reply  to  it  in 
writing,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  added  to  your  testimony. 

My  position  is  this.  The  Soviets  use  force  as  a  technique  for 
persuasion.  This  is  their  way.  Witness  what  they  are  doing  in 
Africa  today  and  so  on  elsewhere  in  the  world.  That  is  their  whole 
doctrine.  We  don't  do  that.  So,  we  couldn't  use  the  force  we  have  to 
persuade.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  operate. 

Second,  they  are  impressing  a  much  greater  part  of  the  world 
than  they  did  before  with  the  weight  of  their  strategic  programs 
and,  therefore,  their  strength  and  their  influence,  because  that  is 
the  currency  in  which  they  trade. 

Finally,  I  am  a  little  worried  about  your  premises,  because  I 
notice  that  you  say  in  your  statement  that  our  sea  and  air  systems 
would  continue  to  provide  an  enormous  and  sufficient  deterrent. 
The  difficulty  is  that  that  is  very  sharply  challenged,  and  we  are 
left  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  about  it  even  by  our  own  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Now,  I  have  not  come  down  conclusively  against  your  thesis  at 
all.  I  am  very  interested  in  it.  I  think  you  are  an  extremely 
intelligent  man,  and  that  is  why  I  seek  to  get  from  you  the  benefit 
of  your  wisdom.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Professor  Falk's  Response  to  Senator  Javits'  Above  Statement 

Professor  Falk.  Senator  Javits  you  have  posed  a  question  that  appears  to  be  on 
many  minds  these  days.  I  wonder  why  this  upsurge  of  concern  about  Soviet  behav- 
ior in  the  world.  It  seems  ill-conceived,  and  is  bound  to  cause  troubles  for  us  at 
home. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  established  beachheads  of  influence  in  a  series  of  Third 
World  countries  that  have  gone  down  the  path  of  revoluntionary  nationalism.  This 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  overall  geopolitical  picture.  In  a  very  real  sense  the 
Soviet  Union  is  surrounded  by  hostile  forces  on  all  sides.  China  has  normalized  its 
relations  with  the  West  without  abating  its  attacks  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
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In  such  a  situation  our  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads  provide  abundant  protec- 
tion against  Soviet  adventurism,  much  less  attack.  In  my  view,  the  mystique  about 
the  strategic  triad  is  foolish  in  the  extreme.  Even  if  land-based  missiles  are  vulner- 
able to  a  first  strike,  it  is  difficult  to  envisage  a  leader  in  Moscow  who  would 
threaten  or  use  nuclear  weapons  for  such  a  mission.  What  end  of  Soviet  state  power 
could  justify  such  a  policy? 

In  my  view,  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  up  on  any  moves  toward  disarmament, 
partly  because  we  have  shown  such  disdain  for  their  oft-repeated  proposals  to  ban 
all  new  weapons  systems  and  to  initiate  a  series  of  reciprocal  cuts  in  the  defense 
budgets  of  both  superpowers. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  deterrent  posture  is  and  will  remain  sufficient  as  suffi- 
ciency is  understood  in  strategic  terms.  I  also  find  no  basis  for  any  inference  that 
the  Soviet  Union  feels  undeterred  in  its  international  conduct  over  the  last  several 
years.  Soviet  opportunities  for  the  extension  of  influence  has  been,  in  part  at  least, 
our  foolish  insistence  on  washing  our  hands  of  relationships  with  Marxist-oriented 
Third  World  governments  (e.g.,  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Angola).  By  leaving  the  geopolitical 
field  open,  it  has  been  easy,  to  be  expected,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  Like  nature,  superpowers  abhor  a  vacuum. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you,  Senator  Javits. 

Senator  Percy? 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MAKING   TREATY    REAL   ARMS   LIMITATION   TREATY 

Gentlemen,  you  both  see  this  prospect  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive. As  you  know,  several  Senators  on  this  committee  have  been 
sharply  critical  of  the  treaty,  whether  they  are  on  one  side  of  the 
political  spectrum  or  the  other,  because  it  is  not  an  arms  reduction 
treaty. 

Senator  Moynihan  will  be  following  your  appearance  here  today. 
He  has  introduced  an  amendment  to  this  treaty  which  in  essence 
directs  that  the  parties  conclude  by  December  31,  1981,  an  agree- 
ment which  shall  effect  significant  and  substantial  reductions  in 
the  number  of  strategic  offensive  arms  consistent  with  require- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  essential  strategic  equivalence.  If 
they  do  not  do  so  by  December  31,  1981,  the  present  treaty  shall 
terminate  on  that  date. 

That  is  his  suggested  approach  to  make  SALT  II  meaningful. 

Others  have  suggested,  including  Senator  Hatfield,  that  a  mora- 
torium be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  SALT  II  on  all  future  construc- 
tion to  make  it  the  treaty  more  meaningful. 

Do  you  have  any  comments  on  Senator  Moynihan's  suggestion  or 
on  any  of  the  others  that  have  been  made  to  strengthen  this  treaty 
and  make  it  a  real  arms  limitation  treaty? 

Reverend  Post.  In  the  consultation  that  we  had  with  Russian 
church  leaders  in  January  and  February,  that  consultation  went 
very  happily  in  many  ways,  except  for  one  point.  Some  of  us 
pressed  very  hard  the  language  of  regret  that  SALT  II  as  it  was 
being  framed,  at  least  at  that  moment,  did  not  more  fully  produce 
evident  reduction.  We  could  not  agree  on  the  word  "regret"  so  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  final  statement. 

I  would  think  I  could  speak  just  for  the  broad  community  of 
American  church  leaders,  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Roman  Catholic  community,  and  the  Jewish  community  that  met 
here  last  week  through  the  Religious  Committee  on  SALT,  I  think 
I  could  speak  to  you  a  very,  very  concerned  word  that  SALT  II  does 
not  include  reduction,  that  indeed  it  somehow  ironically  creates  the 
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environment  within  which  certain  expansion  is  occurring  and  cer- 
tain distortions  in  debate  are  also  occurring. 

So,  the  hope  is  very  great  that  even  as  we  move  through  SALT  II 
and  ratification  of  SALT  II,  that  there  will  be  the  kinds  of  late 
initiatives  perhaps  that  Senator  Moynihan  is  introducing  that  will 
put  on  the  table  and  in  the  agenda  true  reduction,  evident  reduc- 
tion, credible  reduction  in  this  case. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

Professor  Falk,  do  you  have  a  comment? 

Professor  Falk.  Yes,  Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

My  own  view  is  that  both  directions  are  desirable  directions  in 
the  SALT  II  context.  I  am  a  bit  concerned  by  tying  an  arms 
reduction  proposal  to  a  mechanical  cutoff  of  a  SALT  agreement.  It 
seems  to  me  to  introduce  an  element  of  rigidity  that  is  probably 
not  sufficiently  desirable  to  make  the  proposal  one  that  seems  to 
me  on  its  face  to  be  supportable,  but  certainly  introducing  some 
strong  language  as  a  part  of  the  ratifying  intention  and  suggesting 
creating  a  mandate  to  work  for  arms  reduction  in  the  years  ahead 
would  be  a  desirable  complement  to  SALT  II. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  moratorium,  though  it  looks  to  me  to 
be  unrealistic  politically  at  this  stage,  moves  in  the  direction  of 
questioning  whether  further  military  buildups  in  terms  of  innovat- 
ing weapons  systems  really  contribute  positively  to  the  security  of 
the  country.  I  think  at  some  point  we  have  to  face  that  question. 
The  sooner  we  face  it  the  more  prospect  there  is  that  we  will  not 
have  eroded  our  economic  infrastructure  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  really  reestablish  the  vigor  and  vitality  of 
the  American  political  economy. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

TELEVISED   COVERAGE   OF   SALT   FLOOR   DEBATE 

Let  me  ask  for  just  a  one- word  response  from  each  of  you  on  this 
next  question.  You  have  both  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  trying  to 
transmit  ideas  about  SALT  to  groups  of  people.  Would  you  favor 
the  Senate  opening  its  floor  debate  to  radio  and  television  cover- 
age? 

Reverend  Post.  I  would. 

Professor  Falk.  I  think  that  I  would  be  opposed  because  I  feel 
that  the  framework  of  the  debate  is  so  misleading  at  this  stage  as 
to  really  convey  to  the  public  a  wrong  conception  of  what  security 
entails.  I  just  think  that  it  would  be  both  depressing  and  mislead- 
ing to  witness  the  kind  of  debate  that  is  likely  to  occur  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  but  I  am  trying  to 
provide  you  with  my  honest,  quick,  top  of  the  head  response  to 
your  question. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

POSSIBILITY   OF   FALSE   SECURITY   FROM    SALT   II 

Reverend  Post,  you  have  been  in  touch  with  hundreds  of  people 
on  this,  of  course,  and  I  think  you  have  heard  it  expressed,  certain- 
ly in  these  hearings,  that  witnesses  have  been  concerned  that 
ratification  of  SALT  II  might  lull  us  into  a  sense  of  false  security. 
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Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  that  if  we  did  ratify  SALT 
II.  we  would  somehow  generate  a  false  sense  of  security  among  the 
American  people  and  that  we  might  not  meet  adequate  defense 

requirements?  ,  ,        •      , 

Reverend  Post.  Frankly,  I  think  apathy  is  a  deep  problem  m  the 
American  soul  on  most  key  issues  at  the  moment,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  one  of  the  critical  tasks  of 
leadership  from  persons  on  this  committee  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  awaken  the  American  people  to  the  crucial 
stakes  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

I  personally  feel  that  some  of  what  has  happened  in  these  hear- 
ings has  been  helpful  in  providing  the  American  people  with  some 
sense  of  the  stakes  and  the  perils  that  are  involved.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  may  be  a  sleepy  people  on  the  hard  issues  today.  This 
is  a  constant  peril.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  persons  in  my 
position  have  chosen  to  take  this  as  a  very  key  priority  in  leader- 
ship in  a  major  church,  and  in  the  society  generally. 
Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

MOTIVATION    BEHIND   SOVIET   BUILDUP 

Professor  Falk,  extending  Senator  Javits'  question  somewhat,  let 
me  ask  this.  In  essence,  you  have  argued  that  military  might,  and 
especially,  strategic  might,  is  really  unusable.  We  have  had  many 
witnesses  from  all  sides  of  the  spectrum  testify  that  in  their  judg- 
ment the  Soviet  Union  does  not  intend  to  wage  nuclear  war  against 
the  United  States.  Nonetheless  it  is  at  tremendous  cost  to  their 
economy  that  they  continue  to  build  and  build  and  build. 

Can  you  give  us  some  further  insight  as  to  their  motivation? 
What  is  in  it  for  them?  Why  are  they  doing  this?  Are  they  respond- 
ing to  some  fear  of  us,  or  do  they  have  some  overall  motivation  and 
strategy  that  requires  this  military  buildup  to  accomplish  their  end 
objective? 

Professor  Falk.  Senator  Percy,  I  think  yours  is  an  extremely 
difficult,  but  fundamental  question.  Let  me  try  to  respond  briefly.  I 
would  say  two  things.  The  first  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  political  system  to  bring  any  kind  of  consola- 
tion to  their  own  people  creates  a  military  reflex  on  the  part  of 
their  leadership  that  appears  characteristic  of  that  kind  of  political 
system.  The  Soviet  regime  tends  to  trust  force  and  power  in  a 
military  sense,  in  part  to  distract  itself  from  its  inability  to  gener- 
ate more  spontaneous  forms  of  support  and  loyalty  at  home. 

Now,  that  does  not  mean  that  excessive  military  spending  can  be 
translated  into  anything  that  is  usable  or  dangerous  to  us.  In  fact, 
in  my  view,  it  probably  accentuates  their  own  problems  of  building 
credibility  for  their  system  with  their  own  people,  which  they  have 
been  notoriously  unsuccessful  in  doing  over  the  more  than  50  years 
that  they  have  been  in  power.  Second,  the  Soviet  Union  is  wary  of 
a  lot  of  enemies  other  than  ourselves  in  the  world.  It  is  an  aspect  of 
a  superpower  outlook  to  think  only  in  terms  of  bipolar  relation- 
ships. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  obviously  concerned  about  China,  which  is  a 
very  strong  emerging  power  that  challenges  Sino-Soviet  boundary 
arrangements.  They  have  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  to  worry 
about,  a  region  that  is  notoriouslv  unreliable  in  strategic  terms. 
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They  have  some  countries  now  on  their  southern  boundary,  includ- 
ing Iran,  which  are  extremely  militant  and  hostile  to  what  the 
Soviets  stand  for. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
doing  can  be  explained  by  what  to  them  may  very  likely  appear  to 
be  a  deteriorating  geopolitical  situation  in  somewhat  comparable 
ways  that  our  own  situation  is  deteriorating. 

There  is  a  kind  of  complementary  quality  that  I  think  has  not 
been  recognized  and  that  is  part  of  the  reality  of  the  Third  World 
becoming  more  in  control  of  its  political  and  economic  destiny. 
OPEC  is  just  one  expression  of  that.  It  is  a  general  tendency  that  is 
adverse  to  the  north  or  to  the  advanced  industrial  countries,  and  it 
affects  them  in  a  way  quite  adversely,  in  a  way  more  adversely, 
because  they  are  situated  at  the  center  of  the  Asian  land  mass, 
they  are  more  directly  subject  to  some  of  these  pressures,  with 
disputed  boundaries,  with  ethnic  populations  that  spill  across  their 
own  national  boundaries. 

So,  I  think  the  anxiety  of  the  Soviet  elite  over  the  unfavorable 
international  climate  is  at  least  one  hypothesis  that  should  be 
investigated  in  this  context. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Hayakawa? 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  grateful  to  both  of  you  for  your  extremely  thoughtful  pres- 
entations, and  I  am  especially  grateful  to  you.  Professor  Falk,  for 
calling  attention  to  the  futility  of  military  intervention  in  revolu- 
tionary situations.  However,  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  accept  the 
totality  of  that  futility,  because  it  seems  to  me  the  Soviet  Union 
has  intervened  very  successfully  in  revolutionary  situations,  not 
always  successfully,  of  course,  but  anyway,  I  do  have  a  reservation 
about  that  point. 

AGAINST   INCREASED   DEFENSE   EXPENDITURE 

We  have  not  been  very  successful  with  it,  I  grant  freely,  but  do  I 
understand  you  correctly,  Professor  Falk,  when  I  understand  that 
you  advise  against  the  contemplated  increase  in  defense  expendi- 
tures? 

Professor  Falk.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  In  other  words,  then,  you  are  not  greatly 
concerned  with  Soviet  military  superiority  both  in  the  strategic 
and  nonstrategic  areas. 

Professor  Falk.  Well,  what  I  have  tried  to  argue  at  greater 
length  in  my  prepared  statement  is  that  Soviet  strategic  superior- 
ity is,  I  think,  a  very  elusive  thing  in  the  first  place,  but  in  any 
event,  however  it  is  understood,  it  is  not  translatable  into  policies 
that  would  work  to  our  political  disadvantage  in  the  world  today, 
and  that  there  is  no  Soviet  superiority  in  a  nonstrategic  context 
that  I  am  aware  of,  and  finally,  that  the  only  times  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  successful  in  what  you  refer  to  as  intervening  in 
revolutionary  situations  has  been  when  they  acted  on  behalf  of 
what  was  in  any  event  the  winning  side.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  reverse  an  adverse  political  balance  of  forces  within  a  foreign 
society. 
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In  Angola,  for  instance,  the  outcome  was  pretty  much  predict- 
able in  any  event.  The  Cuban  presence  there  may  have  secured  the 
outcome  a  little  bit  more  rapidly,  but  I  think  a  close  student  of  the 
situation  would  suggest  that  the  same  outcome  would  have  oc- 
curred in  any  event. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you. 

MISPERCEPTION    OF   DECLINE 

You  say  that  a  part  of  the  American  difficulty  involves  the 
misperception  of  decline.  It  is  mainly  in  here  and  not  out  there. 
You  also  said  later  in  response  to  questions  that  an  analogous 
decline  is  going  on  within  the  Soviet  Union,  did  you  not? 

Professor  Falk.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Would  you  elaborate  on  that  a  little  bit, 
please? 

Professor  Falk.  Senator  Hayakawa,  what  I  am  trying  to  suggest 
is  that  internal  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  loss  of  faith  in  their  own 
ideology,  that  they  use  it  now  in  a  ritualistic  sense  that  has  no 
relationship  to  their  exercise  of  power.  I  think  that  it  is  profoundly 
demoralizing  to  any  political  leadership,  to  invoke  the  symbols  of  a 
political  ideology  when  they  have  no  inherent  significance  for  the 
users  of  those  symbols. 

So,  I  think  that  loss  of  confidence  combined  with  the  fact  that 
they  haven't  been  able  to  generate  spontaneous  support  from  their 
own  population  after  all  this  period  in  power,  and  with  all  their 
own  endowment  of  resources  and  potency  in  the  world,  that  they 
still  are  in  a  situation  where  they  have  to  administer  Soviet  society 
by  relying  on  authoritarian  methods,  where  their  presence  in  East- 
ern Europe  is  resented,  to  put  it  mildly,  where  their  adventures  in 
the  Third  World  have  met  with  very  little  success.  They  have  been 
thrown  out  of  Egypt,  Indonesia,  Ghana  and  Somalia. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviet  record  in  world  affairs  is  a  very  poor 
record.  The  Soviets'  record  at  home  is  a  very  disappointing  record, 
and  rather  than  confront  what  makes  for  these  failures,  they  have, 
as  we  have,  in  my  judgment,  gone  mindlessly  on  cranking  up  this 
military  system  that  is  of  no  relevance  to  these  fundamental  chal- 
lenges. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  In  the  case  of  the  American  decline,  it  is  in 
here,  not  out  there,  but  what  exists  in  our  society  you  say  can  be 
overcome.  Rebuilding  our  security  requires  some  difficult  yet  liber- 
ating economic  and  possibly  ethical  adjustments.  That  is  what  you 
say. 

You  say  that  we  are  declining  in  productivity,  we  are  declining 
in  industrial  strength.  Are  you  talking  then  about  the  kind  of 
changes  in  tax  structure  to  increase  business  incentive,  to  produce 
greater  growth  and  innovation  in  our  industrial  system,  which  is 
what  many  economists  talk  about?  Is  that  part  of  the  restoration  of 
health? 

Professor  Falk.  Yes,  sir,  but  I  would  propose  something  a  little 
more  targeted  than  a  general  tax  reform.  An  objective  must  be  to 
shape  public  investment  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  those  sectors 
of  the  economy  which  promise  to  contribute  most  to  the  restoration 
of  the  productivity  of  the  society  as  a  whole. 
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I  would  couple  tax  reform  with  policies  associated  with  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  taken  as  a  serious  national  priority,  not  a 
rhetorical  national  priority.  Few  things  would  do  more  for  the 
security  of  this  country  than  to  cut  substantially  down  on  the 
wasted  energy  used  by  American  industry  and  American  consum- 
ers at  the  present  time. 

I  think  also  that  nothing  would  better  restore  the  sense  of  confi- 
dence that  the  American  people  have  in  the  future  of  the  country. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  seem  to  me  to  be  the  essence  of 
our  security  dilemma  at  the  present  time,  not  building  a  new 
weapons  system  or  accelerating  the  development  and  numbers  of 
those  that  we  have.  Any  further  military  expansion  is  really  con- 
tributing a  further  gratuitous  kind  of  capability  which  actually  has 
as  one  principal  effect,  the  weakening  of  the  economy  still  further. 

POSSIBILITY   OF   SOVIET   NUCLEAR   BLACKMAIL 

Senator  Hayakawa.  I  must  agree  that  there  is,  at  least  so  I  feel, 
a  great  feeling  of  futility  in  the  vast  expenditures  on  nuclear 
weapons  for  strategic  defenses,  and  so  on,  but  the  alternatives  of 
not  building  them  also  concern  me,  since  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
blackmail  continues  to  exist,  does  it  not,  if  their  strategic  superior- 
ity is  that  much  greater  than  our  own?  Do  you  discount  that 
completely? 

Professor  Falk.  Well,  I  do  not  discount  it  completely,  but  my 
attempt  to  grasp  a  context,  a  strategic  context  in  the  1980's,  let's 
say,  where  anything  approaching  nuclear  blackmail  could  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  nonpsychopathic  leader  seems  to  me  to  stretch  our 
imaginations  beyond  the  breaking  point. 

As  I  said  earlier,  if  one  supposes  that  a  pathological  leader 
emerges,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  are  defenseless  in  any  event.  So,  I 
see  that  we  are  doing  something  that  does  not  respond  to  what 
challenges  us,  as  if  that  response  were  in  some  way  meaningful.  In 
that  way,  I  feel  we  are  engaged  in  a  process  of  genuinely  incoher- 
ent political  discourse  and  political  behavior  which  signifies  a  very 
deep  malaise  in  the  American  system  at  this  time. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Both  you  and  Mr.  Post  talk  about  ethics  and 
moral  awakening  and  so  on.  I  must  say  that  I  am  discouraged 
about  that  particular  matter.  We  obviously  have  a  national  emer- 
gency as  regards  energy.  Nevertheless,  our  public  transportation 
systems  are  crippled  both  in  Los  Angeles  and  especially  in  San 
Francisco  by  totally  unreasonable  strikes  and  sabotage  of  the 
BART  system. 

Here  is  a  time  when  national  well-being  and  patriotism  and  a 
sense  of  one's  relationship  to  the  rest  of  society  might  encourage  an 
extremely  well-paid  union  membership  to  lay  off  the  rough  stuff 
and  not  sabotage  the  equipment,  but  there  they  go,  quite  mindless 
of  what  an  enormous  contribution  energy  saving  would  be  if  they 
got  those  public  transportation  systems  running. 

The  absence  of  that  kind  of  central  conscience  in  so  many  sectors 
of  our  society,  I  must  say,  disturbs  me  a  great  deal.  This  is  not 
really  a  question.  I  am  just  sort  of  giving  a  sermon.  Thank  you  all 
very,  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
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Reverent  Post  and  Professor  Falk,  we  thank  you  both  very  much. 
Our   final    witness   today   is   our   colleague,   Senator   Daniel    P. 

Moynihan.  .  ,      ,  ,  ^  ^i  .t 

Senator  Moynihan,  if  you  would  take  your  place  at  the  witness 
table,  we  would  be  delighted  to  hear  your  statement.  I  was  in 
Europe  in  August  when  a  piece  by  you  appeared  in  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune  outlining  your  proposal,  and  since  I  strongly 
endorsed  the  idea  of  reaching  some  kind  of  substantial  mutual 
reductions,  I  did  the  best  I  could  to  defend  your  thesis  in  two  or 
three  encounters  with  the  press  in  Europe.  We  are  glad  to  have 
you  here  today  to  present  it  in  your  own  words. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  NEW  YORK' 

Senator  Moynihan.  Senator,  you  are  more  than  generous.  Given 
the  thought  that  you  have  some  idea  about  what  I  have  proposed,  I 
think  it  might  be  a  courtesy  to  the  committee  if  I  simply  put  my 
statement  in  the  record  and  summarize  it  to  see  if  there  are,  at 
this  point,  any  things  that  you  still  wish  to  discuss. 

What  I  have  to  say  today  follows  from  the  themes  of  the  speech 
which  I  made  on  the  Senate  floor  in  August.  There  have  been 
developments  since,  and  I  think  they  are  all  consistent  with  what  I 
originally  said. 

I  have  had  no  very  great  success  in  getting  these  ideas  around 
the  country,  partly,  I  suppose,  because  they  are  a  little  abstract. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  one  is  in  the  realm  of  SALT,  one  is 
in  the  realm  of  the  abstract.  What  I  wish  to  stress  is  this:  There  is 
no  area  of  public  policy  which  is  so  much  the  realm  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  the  academic  as  strategic  nuclear  doctrine.  It  has  from  the 
first  been  the  work  of  scientists,  including  social  scientists.  It  has 
the  singular  quality  of  being  military  doctrine  to  which  the  mili- 
tary has  contributed  almost  nothing. 

I  would  like  to  offer  one  or  two  ideas  of  which  the  essence  is  that 
there  is  now  an  intellectual  crisis  in  strategic  doctrine,  a  point 
which  is  emerging  during  these  hearings  and  yet  which  I  think  has 
not  quite  been  pointed  out  as  such. 

If  you  would  like  a  measure  of  the  crisis,  I  will  say  this.  For  the 
first  2V2  years  of  the  present  administration,  Mr.  Leslie  H.  Gelb 
was  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs  at  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Mr.  Gelb  was  the  man  in  the  State  Department 
who  was  in  charge  of  SALT.  Mr.  Gelb  in  the  current  issue  of 
Foreign  Policy  writes,  "Arms  control  has  essentially  failed." 

Now,  he  is  a  serious  person,  and  similar  remarks  are  being  made 
by  others. 

What  then  is  the  failure?  The  failure  in  the  briefest  terms  is  that 
the  immanent  events  of  the  aspects  of  the  process  of  SALT  itself 
have  led  us  to  abandon  the  strategic  doctrine  which  the  process 
was  begun  in  order  to  protect. 

Now,  if  I  might  make  a  kind  of  academic  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  a  frequent  property  of  complex  systems  that  they  produce  the 
opposite  of  what  is  intended,  and  the  harder  you  work  to  get  the 
results  you  want  in  the  system,  the  more  you  get  the  results  you 

'  See  page  248  for  Senator  Moynihan's  prepared  statement. 
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don't  want.  These  things  have  been  described,  and  these  are  known 
characteristics  of  certain  kinds  of  interactions. 

What  is  the  doctrine  that  the  SALT  process  was  designed  to 
protect  and  to  insure?  It  was  the  doctrine  of  assured  destruction.  I 
want  to  say  right  now  that  it  is  a  doctrine  not  without  nobility.  It 
is  a  doctrine  which  had  as  its  fundamental  premise  that  there 
would  be  no  first  strategic  nuclear  strike  against  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  United  States.  The  United  States  would  never  use  those 
strategic  weapons  first,  but  it  would  strike  back. 

The  emergence  of  defensive  systems,  in  particular,  the  ABM, 
threatened  this  doctrine.  We  went  to  the  Soviets  and  asked  that  we 
both  eschew  the  defense  systems  in  order  that  the  doctrine  would 
remain  pure. 

What  happened?  Let  me  first  say  that  I  do  not  know  what 
happened,  but  something  like  this  happened:  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  cases  where  something  got  too  intellectual  and  too  abstract. 
We  thought  the  Russians  would  take  to  heart  the  doctrine,  as  we 
did.  Some  of  the  Russian  leaders  said  things  which  indicated  they 
might  be  doing  just  that,  that  no  one  can  win  a  nuclear  war,  which 
sounded  like  the  assured-destruction  doctrine. 

Our  negotiators  spoke  of  raising  the  Russians  learning  curve.  But 
the  Soviets  seem  to  have  gone  on  with  nothing  very  complex  in 
doctrine  except  a  simple  kind  of  military  idea  of  the  more,  the 
better.  I  would  like  to  hear  someone  who  understands  the  Soviets 
better  than  I  on  this,  but  I  think  they  have  not  had  a  much  larger 
notion  than  that  of  an  artillery  general — that  1,000  cannons  are 
better  than  100  cannons. 

In  any  event,  the  Soviets  gradually  reached  the  point  where  the 
one  condition  that  was  always  to  be  avoided  in  the  assured-destruc- 
tion relationship  was  that  of  a  counterforce  ability  to  wipe  out  our 
land-based  missiles  which  they  had  or  were  about  to  have. 

We,  in  a  steady  escalation  of  these  things,  have  responded.  The 
first  indications  that  it  wasn't  working  came  when  our  negotiators 
brought  back  SALT  I  and  said,  in  effect,  as  the  price  of  SALT  I— to 
give  our  own  military  sense  that  they  had  not  been  abandoned — 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  have  the  Trident  submarine  and 
the  B-1  bomber. 

SALT  II  commenced  then.  If  you  remember,  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  SALT  I  was  to  see  that  neither  side  got  a  mobile 
missile  with  counterforce  ability.  Now  the  administration  is  saying, 
and  not  only  the  military,  that  in  order  to  have  SALT  II  we  must 
have  a  mobile  missile  with  counterforce  ability. 

In  testimony  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  11,  Secretary 
Brown  described  the  M-X  as  a  counterforce  weapon.  He  said,  "Be- 
cause of  their  accuracy  and  their  warhead  capability,  they  will  be 
able  to  hit  the  Soviet  silos,"  that  is  a  counterforce  weapon.  In  other 
words,  in  not  many  years,  in  only  10  years,  in  order  to  continue  a 
process  that  was  begun  to  avoid  either  side  getting  a  counterforce 
weapon,  we  are  insisting  that  we  get  one  because  the  Soviets 
already  in  effect  have  one. 

This  is  counterintuitive.  This  is  hard  to  believe,  yet  it  happened, 
right  before  us.  The  problem  is  that  the  administration  has  not 
come  out  in  so  many  words  and  said,  "we  have  abandoned  our 
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doctrine" — although  it  began  to  get  corrupted,  of  course,  in  the 
1970's,  by  the  actual  targeting  practice. 

Secretary  Brown,  who  ought  to  be  giving  intellectual  leadership 
to  us — and  he  is  preeminently  one  of  the  intelligensia  to  which  I 
have  referred,  for  his  entire  life  has  been  in  arms  control  and  in 
strategic  doctrine — has  not  been  candid,  excepting  with  the  curious 
thought  that  we  must  now  get  the  M-X  missile  to  build  up,  and 
then  the  Soviets  will  be  willing  to  negotiate  down.  But  in  any 
event,  the  primary  characteristic  of  the  SALT  process  so  far  is  that 
each  side  has  increased  the  number  of  its  weapons  hoping  at  some 
future  stage  to  go  down. 

Certainly  that  is  our  desire,  but  what  the  Soviets'  real  desires 
are,  I  don't  think  we  will  ever  know. 

As  I  said  in  August,  by  the  end  of  SALT  II,  if  it  goes  into  effect, 
the  Soviets  will  have  four  nuclear  warheads  for  every  county  in  the 
United  States.  They  will  have  about  10,000  or  12,000  such  war- 
heads in  1985.  We  shall  have  the  equivalent. 

This  is  a  form  of  institutionalized  madness.  We  haven't  got  con- 
trol of  it  at  all,  and  we  won't  get  control  of  it  until  we  understand 
it,  and  we  won't  understand  it  until  we  are  forced  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  simple  proposition — that  the  Senate 
amend  the  treaty  to  take  the  language  of  the  guiding  principles  for 
SALT  III,  which  says  there  will  be  significant  and  substantial 
reductions  negotiated  in  SALT  III,  and  make  that  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and  to  say  that  significant  and 
substantial  reductions  will  be  accomplished  in  2  years'  time,  when 
the  protocol  is  to  expire. 

No  one  will  be  asked  to  disrupt  his  plans  for  the  period  of  the 
treaty,  but  while  the  treaty  is  still  in  effect,  we  can  establish  that 
after  the  treaty  expires,  the  next  phase  will  be  down. 

I  think  we  have  twice  gone  through  the  experience  of  going  to 
Moscow  and  hoping  to  negotiate  reductions,  yet  ending  up  with 
increases.  We  have  reached  the  situation  which  our  strategic  doc- 
trine has  defined  as  the  next  worst  case,  which  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  first  strike  capability  against  our  land-based  missiles  and 
we  don't  against  theirs,  and  the  administration  is  asking  for  the 
M-X  missile  in  order  to  bring  about  what  our  strategic  doctrine 
has  declared  as  the  worst  case,  which  is  that  both  sides  have  such  a 
capability. 

I  hope  I  haven't  been  too  much  the  academic,  but  I  would  plead 
that  this  crisis  has  arisen  as  an  intellectual  crisis,  and  if  the  Senate 
does  not  choose  to  understand  it,  the  Senate  will  not  have  done  its 
job  very  well.  We  will  be  telling  the  American  people  that  we  have 
a  wonderful  proposal,  we  have  an  arms  limitation  treaty,  and  all 
that  we  have  to  do  to  get  the  arms  limitation  treaty  is  to  build  the 
biggest,  most  lethal  nuclear  missile  system  ever  contemplated  by 
this  Nation. 

Now,  that  is  not  a  particularly  coherent  proposition. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Moynihan, 
for  a  very  stimulating  discussion  of  these  complicated  issues  that 
are  before  the  committee. 
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OBSOLESCENCE   OF   MAD    DOCTRINE 


As  I  understand  your  thesis,  you  are  arguing  that  the  SALT 
process  itself  has  somehow  made  obsolete  what  had  been  our  stra- 
tegic doctrine  of  assured  destruction,  sometimes  called  mutual  as- 
sured destruction,  which  is  the  capability  of  either  side  to  absorb  a 
first  strike  and  still  be  able  to  respond  with  enough  power  to 
destroy  the  other.  Aren't  we  still  in  that  same  posture?  What  has 
changed  that  compromises  the  concept  of  assured  destruction? 

Senator  Moynihan.  What  has  changed?  Certainly,  the  President 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last  year  told  us  that  one  Ameri- 
can submarine  could  devastate  all  the  important  cities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  that  this  should  constitute  assured  destruction.  I  do 
not  know  what  has  changed.  I  know  that  the  people  who  are 
changing  have  not  chosen  to  be  explicit  about  this.  I  can  imagine 
why.  You  have  to  think  of  a  great  effort  in  ruins.  People  have  put 
their  entire  lives  into  the  thought  that  SALT  would  work,  and  they 
see  it  not  working. 

That  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  say,  but  if  SALT  were  working,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  not  be  asking  us  to  give  him  a  weapons 
system  which  our  doctrine  says  no  power  should  ever,  in  any 
circumstances,  acquire. 

Now,  I  am  arguing  from  certain  evidence.  I  am  presuming  that 
the  doctrine  is  being  abandoned;  otherwise  we  would  not  be  doing 
that  which  we  would  never  do  unless  we  had  not  abandoned  it. 

Senator  McGovern.  Are  you  talking  about  the  M-X? 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  some  take  the  view  that  because  as- 
sured destruction  is  present  without  the  M-X,  that  the  answer  is 
not  to  throw  out  the  doctrine,  but  to  throw  out  the  M-X. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  some  people  take  that  view. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  wanted  my  personal  judgment,  and  this 
is  not  based  necessarily  on  the  merits  of  the  system,  I  would  have 
to  say  that  the  M-X  will  never  be  built;  I  cannot  see  it  happening. 
But  I  would  ask  you,  supposing  you  called  Dr.  Brown  before  your 
committee  and  said,  "Dr.  Brown,  suppose  we  will  not  have  the 
M-X,  do  you  still  want  SALT?"  What  do  you  think  he  would  say? 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  I  tend  to  agree  with  your  view,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  you  are  right. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  plead  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman:  Call  him 
back,  and  if  you  hope  I  am  right,  in  that  case,  he  will  say,  "no 
SALT." 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  that  may  very  well  be.  We  may  have 
to  buy  something  that  is  totally  unreasonable  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing that  is  halfway  reasonable. 

Senator  Moynihan.  But  why? 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  my  answer  to  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  strategic  doctrine  and  everything  to  do  with  American  poli- 
tics, but  maybe  that  is  not  a  very  scientific  answer. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Senator  Moynihan.  Let's  assume  we  do  not 
build  the  M-X,  and  let's  assume  that  our  land-based  missile  system 
is  somewhat  vulnerable,  that  the  Soviets  do  have  the  capability  of 
knocking  out  a  large  part  of  the  land-based  missiles.  Does  not  that 
still  leave  the  assured  destruction  scenario  in  place  when  one  con- 
siders the  enormous  amount  of  alternative  systems  that  we  have, 
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the  submarines  to  which  you  referred,  the  bombers,  the  forward- 
based  systems?  •      ,  •    ,     ,        i 

Could  any  enemy  commander  other  than  a  lunatic  thmk  that  the 
Soviets  could  attack  the  United  States  even  with  a  fair  degree  of 
hope  of  knocking  out  our  land-based  missile  systems,  knowing  that 
if  there  is  anything  at  all  to  the  Triad  theory,  which  has  also  been 
an  important  part  of  American  strategic  doctrine  for  a  long  time, 
we  could  still  assure  their  destruction? 

In  other  words,  I  just  question  whether  you  can  dismiss  the 
American  assured  destruction  doctrine  that  includes  the  Triad 
system  quite  so  quickly.  I  don't  think  the  theory  should  be  buried 

quite  yet. 

Senator  Moynihan.  But  who  has  dismissed  it,  sir?  I  have  not 
dismissed  it.  I  said  the  people  who  are  in  the  executive  branch,  who 
conduct  military  policy,  are  acting  as  if  it  has  been  dismissed. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  concede  that.  I  just  think  they  are  acting 
erroneously,  and  I  wonder  if  you  share  my  view  that  they  are 
acting  erroneously. 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  will  say  this.  They  have  not  adequately 
explained  a  profound  shift  in  position.  I  would  also  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  you  get  to  the  heart  of  this  when  you  say  politics  does  it. 
I  might  be  wrong,  but  it  is  my  perception  that  from  the  beginning 
these  events  have  been  driven  by  doctrine,  by  intellectual  abstrac- 
tion. Probably  the  great  failure  of  assured  destruction  is  that  it  is 
just  a  little  too  complicated. 

VULNERABILITY   OF   ONE   LEG   OF   TRIAD 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Moynihan,  I  would  concede  that 
there  are  strategic  planners  that  share  the  view  that  we  have  to 
have  the  M-X.  When  I  say  politics,  I  speak  of  it  in  the  larger  sense, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  dismiss  too  quickly,  and  I  am  not 
saying  you  personally,  but  I  think  administration  witnesses  and 
others  who  have  appeared  saying  that  in  order  to  maintain  our 
deterrent  capability,  we  have  to  have  an  M-X — I  think  they  are 
taking  a  flight  from  reality,  whether  they  are  intellectuals  or  stra- 
tegic planners  or  just  plain  old-fashioned  politicians  who  are  wor- 
ried that  somehow  the  Russians  are  getting  ahead  of  us. 

I  do  not  understand  after  all  of  these  years  of  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  telling  ourselves  that  the  Triad  was  a  triple  threat 
and  that  if  one  leg  didn't  work,  we  still  had  two  others,  why  do  we 
now  have  this  great  terror  that  maybe  one  of  the  legs  is  a  little 
shaky? 

Senator  Moynihan.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  do  not  in  any  way 
deny  that  the  President  tells  you  this  is  so. 

Senator  McGovern.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  deny  it  at  all. 

Senator  Moynihan.  So  it  is  a  bit  of  a  mystery,  isn't  it? 

Senator  McGovern.  I  agree  with  you  that  maybe  the  proposed 
remedy,  the  M-X,  is  such  a  questionable  system  that  it  may  never 
be  built,  but  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  being  used  as  a  very  important 
factor  in  these  hearings. 

If  in  fact  our  strategic  planners  have  really  come  to  the  view 
that  we  have  to  have  the  M-X  in  order  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of 
assured  destruction,  then  I  would  have  to  agree  with  almost  every- 
thing you  have  said  here  today,  that  we  are  pursuing  a  SALT 
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strategy  that  is  at  variance  with  what  has  been  American  strategic 
doctrine  all  these  years.  I  think  you  are  right  on  target,  once  you 
accept  those  assumptions.  The  assumption  I  reject  is  that  we  have 
lost  the  actuality  of  assured  destruction.  It  is  just  impossible  for  me 
to  believe  anybody  with  even  a  glimmer  of  sanity  in  the  Soviet 
Union  thinks  that  they  can  attack  the  United  States  and  get  away 
with  it,  even  though  they  have  the  capability  of  knocking  out  our 
land-based  systems. 

I  would  feel  fairly  comfortable,  as  one  American  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  security  of  this  country,  if  we  didn't  have  any 
A  land-based  missiles  at  all,  and  if  we  were  relying  on  our  submarine 
"  fleet  and  our  bombers  and  our  forward-based  systems,  because  it 
would  still  seem  to  me  that  this  would  deliver  such  incredibly 
destructive  power  on  the  world  with  or  without  land-based  systems 
that  I  would  sleep  fairly  well  at  night  if  we  just  dismantled  these 
land-based  systems. 

Now,  I  realize  that  that  is  a  minority  viewpoint. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Senator  McGovern,  I  would  hope  I  could 
interest  you  in  doing  something  about  this  treaty  such  that  we  do 
in  fact  bring  about  reduction  some  time  soon. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  is  where  you  and  I  stand  on  common 
ground.  Senator  Moynihan.  I  for  one  am  going  to  look  very  serious- 
ly at  your  proposal.  I  have  a  related  proposal  that  I  intend  to 
introduce  at  the  appropriate  point  that  calls  for  percentage  reduc- 
tions on  both  sides  in  all  systems,  including  the  Soviet  SS-18.  That 
would  be  our  negotiating  posture  for  SALT  III,  but  I  wouldn't  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  the  formula  you  outline,  because  I  do  see  the 
possibility  of  a  new  coalition  emerging  in  the  Senate  on  arms 
control  built  around  the  concept  of  genuine  reductions  on  both 
sides,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  one  common  thread  that  has  run 
through  a  lot  of  the  witnesses  here,  including  some  of  the  top 
military  people. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Senator  Javits? 

1981  TREATY  CUTOFF  DATE  VERSUS  SENATE  SALT  III  RESOLUTION 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you.  Senator  Moynihan,  for  your  testimo- 
ny. As  always,  it  is  very  thoughtful,  very  provocative,  and  it  gives  a 
firm  alternative,  which  is  always  very  desirable  in  legislation.  I  am 
concerned  about  it  for  the  following  reasons,  and  I  welcome  your 
answer.  I  don't  think  it  satisfies  either  those  who  are  for  the  treaty 
or  those  who  are  against  the  treaty. 
I         Those  who  are  for  the  treaty  will  argue  that  this  will  enable  us 
!     to  look  forward  to  an  orderly,  planned  future  of  5  years,  so  that  we 
know  where  we  are  going,  and  what  the  ground  rules  are,  and 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  going  to  give  the  Russians  a  different 
signal  for  our  own  strategic  programs,  and  we  have  a  measured 
opportunity  to  undertake  the  preparation.  Having  spent  so  much 
time  trying  to  get  the  issue  settled,  we  shouldn't  leave  it  in  an 
j     unsettled  condition  by  saying  in  a  short  2  years  that  the  treaty  is 
terminated  because  a  new  treaty  has  not  been  agreed  upon. 

Those  who  are  against  the  treaty,  and  you  yourself — or  at  least  I 

gather  this  is  the  implication  from  your  statement,  that  you  might 

.     be  conceivably  in  the  latter  category — say  that  the  Russians  have 

'     the  momentum  and  we  don't.  We  are  in  a  great  period  of  danger  in 
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terms  of  the  United  States  assured  destruction.  It  comes  probably 
in  the  period  of  1981  to  1988.  So  the  moment  of  the  greatest  tension 
in  the  world  will  be  introduced  on  December  31,  1981,  when  your 
amendment  makes  it  possible  that  there  will  be  no  treaty  between 
us  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  such  a  situation,  then  will  be  great 
uncertainty  of  what  this  will  mean  to  our  European  allies. 

Right  now  our  allies  are  telling  us  that  the  main  reason  we  need 
a  treaty  is  to  relieve  them  of  the  concerns  which  may  cause  a  drift 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe.  That  is  one  part  of  my  ques- 
tion. Isn't  this  1981  cutoff  which  you  recommend  simply  trying  to 
compromise  a  situation  that  cannot  be  compromised? 

The  other  part  of  my  question,  which  I  think  is  also  pertinent. 
Senator,  is  this.  Why  wouldn't  we  be  better  advised  to  deal  with  a 
resolution,  a  declaration  of  policy  which  will  say  to  the  President 
and  to  the  ACDA,  don't  bring  us  back  a  treaty  on  SALT  III,  unless 
it  has  the  same  rubric  you  have,  that  is,  significant  reductions,  for 
we  will  not  even  consider  it  in  the  Senate. 

Then  you  give  the  treaty  the  time  and  you  give  the  policy  which 
relates  to  the  treaty  an  opportunity  to  have  its  normal  develop- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  you  issue  your  caveat  vis-a-vis  SALT  III 
that  we  will  not  even  consider  it  unless  there  are  significant  reduc- 
tions. 

Those  are  my  two  questions. 

Senator  Moynihan.  As  has  been  the  case  since  I  came  to  this 
body,  I  have  learned  from  you  every  day,  and  you  have  taught  me 
something  today  as  well,  Senator  Javits.  I  see  better  the  dilemmas 
my  proposal  presents.  Let  me  answ^er  your  questions  in  reverse 
order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  w^ith  respect  to  people  who  are  against  this 
treaty,  my  amendment  has  as  its  main  objective  giving  them  a 
reason  why  they  can  be  for  it.  As  you  know,  there  are  not  the 
votes,  as  you  have  very  well  said,  Senator  Javits,  to  pass  this  treaty 
today.  We  all  know  that.  There  are  many  people  against  this  treaty 
because  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  have  kept  building  up. 

We  have  built  up,  too,  of  course,  so  we  don't  notice  our  buildup, 
though  our  buildup  has  been  more  in  certain  qualitative  and  war- 
head levels.  We  still  have  1,054  land-based  ICBM  missiles,  and  41 
Polaris-type  submarines — the  same  numbers  we  had  in  1967.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  we  had  stayed  level,  though  not  of  course  in 
warheads.  But  people  see  the  Soviets  building  up,  and  they  say, 
"The  SALT  process  is  not  getting  us  anywhere.  The  Soviets  must 
be  tricking  us,  they  must  be  smarter  than  we  are.  We  must  have 
the  wrong  kind  of  people  doing  the  negotiating,"  or  such. 

All  the  people  we  have  had  doing  the  negotiating  have  come 
from  the  rather  narrow  world  of  arms  control,  but  four  administra- 
tions have  negotiated  the  SALT  treaties,  after  all. 

Now,  if  you  said  to  the  negotiators,  we  can  give  the  Russians  the 
opportunity  to  say  that  they  see,  too,  that  this  process  is  going 
nowhere  excepting  upwards,  which  is  going  to  be  disastrous  for  us 
all,  so  we  will  reverse.  You  called  us,  we  will  reverse.  We  concede 
that.  We  must  anyway. 

For  people  who  are  for  the  treaty  already,  they  are  in  a  difficult 
situation.  Senator  Javits.  Look  at  your  colleague  to  my  right.  Is 
Senator  McGovern  for  this  treaty  on  the  condition  that  we  have 
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the  M-X?  Because  if  he  is  not,  on  the  condition  that  we  have  the 
M-X,  he  will  tell  everybody  else  in  the  Senate  who  thinks  the  M-X 
is  necessary  because  the  Secretary  of  Defense  says  it  is,  and  the 
President  says  it  is  that  the  minute  the  administration  gets  the 
treaty  it  will  scrap  the  M-X.  If  those  who  is  support  the  treaty 
because  they  want  M-X  believe  this,  they  may  drop  their  support 
for  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Brown  made  a  proposal  which  sounds  curious  but  is 
becoming  familiar.  It  is  that  if  we  go  up  just  one  more  time  we  can 
finally  go  down.  If  you  remember,  on  July  11,  in  testimony  before 
you,  sir,  he  said  this,  as  did  Dr.  Perry.  Secretary  Brown  said  that  if 
we  build  the  M-X,  it  will  indeed  give  the  Soviets  a  motive  for  going 
away  from  silo-based  missiles,  and  then  they  will  be  willing  to 
come  down. 

But  supposing  we  had  a  treaty  which  said  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
are  going  ahead  with  the  M-X,  that  we  expect  reductions  from  you, 
that  we  know  we  can  outspend  you  if  it  comes  to  that,  and  that  we 
can  usually  do  better  in  technology  if  it  comes  to  that.  We  would 
say  that  the  United  States  has  shifted  from  the  sort  of  passive 
acceptance  of  a  situation  that  seemed  adequate  and  wants  to 
change  the  situation.  Here  is  a  chance  to  tell  the  Russians  that  we 
are  not  necessarily  going  to  disrupt  their  5-year  plan  nor  ours,  but 
that  there  is  still  time  to  negotiate  genuine  reductions. 

Senator  Javits,  in  your  second  question  you  ask  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  deal  with  a  resolution  that  tells  the  President,  "Don't 
come  back,  whoever  you  are,  without  reductions  in  SALT  III."  I 
would  say  that  obviously  a  resolution  is  a  lesser  instruction  than 
an  amendment  treaty  one,  because  the  Soviets  would  have  to  enter 
into  the  same  agreement. 

I  would  say  that  the  prospects  of  that  working  are  not  as  good  as 
are  the  prospects  that  would  come  into  existence  if  they  were  in 
the  treaty  and  the  treaty  were  terminated  without  successful  nego- 
tiation. 

Finally,  I  would  say,  my  purpose  here  is  to  try  to  speak  to  this 
committee  and  my  colleagues,  and  say  that  we  have  a  SALT  proc- 
ess which  has  not  worked  and  is  not  working.  I  think  it  can  be 
explained,  but  the  process  which  set  out  to  limit  arms  has  ended  up 
increasing  arms,  and  just  being  loyal  to  that  process  comes  very 
close  to  Santayana's  definition  of  a  fanatic.  He  said,  "a  fanatic  is  a 
man  who  redoubles  his  efforts  when  he  has  lost  sight  of  his  goals." 

CRISIS   IN   WEST  IF  TREATY   IS  TERMINATED   IN    1981 

Senator  Javits.  There  is  one  thing  on  which  you  did  not  com- 
ment, and  that  is  the  crisis  in  the  West,  which  will  come  by 
termination  of  the  treaty  on  December  31,  1981.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  crisis  atmosphere  which  would  come  now  if  the  treaty 
were  rejected,  and  I  believe  there  will  be  one,  will  be  any  different 
in  2  years.  I  think  the  time  is  much  too  short. 

Senator  Moynihan.  May  I  just  say,  sir,  that  I  know  exactly  what 
your  concerns  would  be.  I  would  share  them,  but  I  also  remember 
Secretary  Kissinger  sitting  here  and  saying  that  panic  is  going  to 
spread  through  Europe  when  Europeans  find  out  what  the  true 
balance  of  forces  is  at  this  time. 
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Since  then,  Secretary  Kissinger  has  been  in  Brussels,  and  said  to 
the  Europeans  that  the  American  nuclear  umbrella  we  are  always 
telling  you  about  does  not  exist.  And  do  you  remember  all  those 
things  "DeGaulle  was  telling  you  to  pay  no  attention  to?  Well, 
DeGauUe  was  right.  I  think  that  crisis  is  upon  us  already,  but  that 
is  a  matter  about  which  you  would  know. 

Senator  Javits.  Well,  you  know.  Secretary  Kissinger  is  not  Secre- 
tary of  State  any  more. 

Senator  Moynihan.  So  some  say. 

[General  laughter.] 

Senator  Javits.  Thank  you. 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Percy? 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SENATE    DUTY   IN   SALT   PROCESS 

Senator  Moynihan,  I  think  we  all  respect  the  fact,  and  would 
probably  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  you  do,  that  somehow 
the  Senate  has  a  duty  now  to  recover  the  SALT  process  from  itself 
and  to  help  build  some  body  into  it  in  the  future.  I  don't  think  I 
really  believed  that  was  our  duty  until  Jack  McCloy  testified.  His 
thoroughgoing  research  showed  that  the  Founding  Fathers  intend- 
ed the  President  to  be  an  agent  in  the  treatymaking  process  and 
the  Senate  to  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  in  the  treatymak- 
ing area. 

I  think  therefore  we  do  have  a  duty  now  to  do  the  best  that  we  i 
can.  My  concern  is  very  much  along  the  lines  that  Senator  Javits  ' 
expressed,  that  of  the  time  frame.  As  your  deadline  arrived,  I  don't 
think  there  would  be  panic  abroad  as  much  as  possibly  panic  here 
at  home  in  the  Pentagon.  We  would  lose  the  advantages  to  us  very 
soon.  For  example,  the  treaty  places  a  limitation  of  10  warheads 
for  Soviet  heavy  missiles.  j 

The  Joint  Chiefs  have  evidenced  concern  that  that  limitation  will 
end  in  1985.  We  know  how  long  these  things  take  to  negotiate,  and 
you  know  better  than  anyone  how  long  it  does  take,  how  long  this 
present  one  has  taken.  You  get  right  to  the  heart  of  what  we  ought 
to  go  after  in  SALT  III,  and  I  concur,  but  the  only  problem  is  the 
short  time  frame,  the  2  years.  What  happens?  Let's  say  there  is  a 
possibility  that  this  treaty  is  not  ratified  this  year  but  is  ratified 
some  time  next  year.  Then  it  would  be  even  less  than  2  years  off  Is 
it  logical  to  assume  that  we  could  really  come  to  formulate  a  SALT 
III  by  then  that  would  cut  back  these  forces  significantly  on  both 
sides?  If  not,  wouldn't  we  trigger,  without  any  results  having  been 
achieved,  exactly  what  we  don't  want — eliminating  the  limitations 
that  we  do  now  have  and  which  we  are  counting  on  to  protect  us 
somewhat? 

Senator  Moynihan.  Senator  Percy,  you  and  I  have  known  each 
other  for  many,  many  years.  We  have  worked  together  on  so  many 
things,  and  you  were  of  such  enormous  help  when  I  was  negotiat- 
ing an  agreement  in  India.  You  were  absolutely  unshakable  in 
your  conviction  that  eventually  it  would  work,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  make  a  deal  with  you,  sir,  right  here  and  now.  Three  years.  How 
is  that? 

My  point  is  simply  this.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  arbitrary,  but  I  am 
saying  that  unless  not  just  our  negotiators  but  the  Soviet  negotia- 
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tors  see  the  prospect  of  this  treaty  self-destructing,  you  will  not  get 
reductions.  It  just  will  not  happen. 

Let  me  put  a  possible  scenario  before  you  regarding  the  M-X.  We 
aren't  going  to  have  the  M-X  by  1985,  because  the  environmental 
impact  statements  probably  won't  even  be  drafted  by  then.  I  think 
Secretary  Brown  suggested  we  might  deploy  it  in  1987,  1988,  or 
1989.  If  this  process  goes  along  in  the  course  of  our  SALT  III 
negotiations,  sir,  I  would  put  my  reputation  as  a  gambler  on  this 
proposition:  In  the  course  of  the  SALT  III  negotiations,  the  Soviets 
are  going  to  say,  if  you  continue  with  this  doomsday  weapon  that 
we  have  already  said  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  SALT,  which  we 
have  already  said  at  Geneva  cannot  be  verified,  then  we  cannot 
undertake  to  continue  the  10  warhead-per-missile  limitation  after 
1985.  We  will  just  put  30  warheads  on  the  SS-18's  and  then  what 
will  you  have  for  your  M-X?  We  will  just  be  back  where  we 
started,  and  they  will  be  ahead. 

Now,  that  will  happen.  Since  we  can  see  each  other's  moves  in 
this  area,  why  not  say  to  one  another,  force  yourself  to  talk  reduc- 
tion? These  are  nuclear  weapons.  Two  per  side  is  too  many.  When 
the  SALT  process  began,  the  idea  that  in  10  years'  time  it  could 
produce  a  situation  in  which  each  side  had  12,000  warheads,  had 
you  said  that  to  Lyndon  Johnson  at  Glassboro,  he  would  have 
thought  that  you  were  mad.  If  you  brought  Robert  McNamara  in 
here,  or  Dean  Rusk,  and  said,  when  you  got  really  working  on 
Kosygin  at  Glassboro,  could  you  imagine  that  the  United  States  in 
12  years'  time  would  be  asking  to  build  another  vast  counterforce 
weapons  system  going  up  to  12,000  warheads?  He  would  have  said, 
"of  course  not."  That  would  have  been  our  definition  of  failure,  of 
the  absolute  ruin  of  our  expectations.  That  is  what  he  would  say, 
and  yet  here  we  are  taking  failure  and  the  ruining  of  expectations 
as  a  normal  condition,  because  we  are  familiar  with  it. 

I  do  not  think.  Senator  Percy,  that  we  should  get  familiar  with 
failure  in  this  realm.  In  other  realms,  perhaps,  but  can  we  honor- 
ably accept  the  idea  that  we  are  not  really  going  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  this  thing  has  not  worked,  and  the  notion  that  if 
we  go  up  just  one  more  time  we  can  sooner  or  later  come  down?  I 
suggest  we  will  come  down  in  pieces. 

Senator  Percy.  I  thank  you  very  much.  It  is  always  possible 
under  deadlines  to  accomplish  sometimes  more  than  you  think  you 
can.  That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  on  regulatory  reform,  and  I 
want  to  talk  to  Senator  Javits  about  that.  He  has  admonished  me 
to  be  very  careful  about  sunsetting  everything.  I  have  learned  from 
his  questioning  on  that. 

EFFECT  OF  SALT   DEFEAT  ON   WORLD   COMMUNITY 

The  last  question  I  would  have  is  this.  Let's  just  say  this  treaty  is 
turned  down  ultimately  by  the  Senate.  Could  you  give  us  your 
perspective,  because  of  your  background  at  the  U.N.,  on  what  the 
perception  of  the  world  would  be  and  what  kind  of  a  position  it 
would  put  the  United  States  in  if  we  were  not  able  to  work  this  out 
somehow  with  adequate  amendments,  reservations  or  understand- 
ings, so  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  two-thirds  of  the  Senate? 
What  kind  of  an  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  in  the  world 
community  and  on  America's  position  in  the  world  community? 
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Senator  Moynihan.  If  the  treaty  is  turned  down,  defeated,  the 
Soviets  will  have  a  great  propaganda  campaign  with  that.  They 
will  argue  that  militarism  has  come  to  power  in  the  United  States. 
They  will  do  what  they  have  done  before,  and  you  can  expect  it. 

I  don't  know  what  we  have  to  lose  with  the  rest  of  the  world  at 
this  point,  but  presumably  there  is  something  we  have  to  lose.  That 
is  why  to  me  it  seems  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  put  it  to 
the  Russians  in  this  way:  will  you  reduce  nuclear  weapons  or  will 
you  not?  Will  you  undertake  to  cut? 

This  new  administration  went  in  1977  and  put  the  proposal  for 
reductions  on  the  table.  The  Soviets  contemptuously  dismissed  it. 
Gromyko  was  contemptuous.  Now,  looking  back,  do  we  not  see 
what  we  should  have  done?  Secretary  Vance  should  have  said, 
"Fine,  it  is  a  new  idea  to  you;  read  it  again;  we  will  be  back  in  6 
months'  time  to  see  if  it  has  not  become  more  familiar." 

Instead,  we  went  scurrying  back  and  said,  "if  you  don't  want 
reductions,  well,  we  won't  have  them." 

I  see  three  choices:  A  SALT  process  that  continues  to  escalate 
nuclear  weapons;  a  defeat  for  the  United  States  through  rejection 
of  the  treaty,  or  a  defeat  for  the  Soviet  Union  through  rejection  of 
the  condition  that  the  next  treaty  will  bring  reductions;  or,  finally, 
a  possibility  that  sanity  might  succeed,  break  through,  and  the 
Soviets  say,  yes,  of  course. 

After  all,  they  have  agreed  to  this  language.  They  must  know 
that  things  have  gotten  out  of  hand. 

Senator  Percy.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Hayakawa? 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SALT   IS   A   COMPLEX   INTELLECTUAL   PROCESS 

Senator  Moynihan,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  you.  I  find 
your  ideas  always  extraordinarily  stimulating.  I  want  you  to  go 
over,  if  you  will,  what  you  said  at  the  beginning  about  complex 
intellectual  processes,  and  the  more  you  go  toward  one  goal,  the 
more  you  find  yourself  going  in  the  opposite  direction  and  arriving 
elsewhere. 

Would  you  please  explain  that  further? 

Senator  Moynihan.  These  are  systems  which  have  best  been 
explained  by  Jay  Forrester  at  MIT,  who  has  what  I  have  called 
Forrester's  law,  and  this  is  in  words,  not  mathematical  notations, 
which  is  his  normal  usage.  Forrester  invented  that  memory  core  in 
the  first  generations  of  computers,  the  Forrester  patent  at  MIT.  He 
has  a  rule  that  says,  with  respect  to  complex  social  systems,  intu- 
itive solutions  are  almost  invariably  wrong,  and  that  is  because  the 
process — I  would  rather  have  Jay  Forrester  explain  it  to  you,  but 
he  has,  for  example,  demonstrated,  and  he  was  the  first  person  to 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  model  that  if  you  wanted  to  increase 
the  supply  of  low  income  housing  in  a  city,  that  you  should  stop 
building  it,  and  if  you  wanted  to  decrease  the  supply,  you  should 
start  building. 

That  is  obviously  wrong,  except  when  you  look  around  at  a  lot  of 
cities,  you  say,  maybe  it  is  not  obviously  wrong. 
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The  system  is  one  of  feedbacks  and  loops,  A  affects  B  in  the 
desired  direction,  and  B  affects  C  in  the  desired  direction,  and  C 
affects  D  in  the  desired  direction,  but  then  you  have  not  noticed 
that  D  is  looping  back  and  affecting  D  in  the  undesired  direction. 
There  are  those  kinds  of  feedback  systems.  Once  you  understand 
the  system,  it  becomes  intuitive,  but  the  degree  of  complexity  first 
puts  you  off. 

I  have  not  gotten  very  far,  but  in  August,  I  tried  to  work  out  a 
model  of  the  SALT  negotiating  process.  I  could  see  it  in  terms  of 
theories  of  asymmetries,  as  between  the  Soviet  position  in  the 
world  and  the  American  position  in  the  world.  America  is  a  satis- 
fied power  and  the  Soviets  are  not,  and  the  difference  being  the 
way  we  deal  with  our  military.  The  Soviet  negotiators  have  no 
opportunity  to  negotiate  away  anything  that  has  been  agreed  to 
within  the  Soviet  system  for  their  military. 

As  you  probably  know,  during  the  SALT  I  negotiations,  very 
early  on,  one  of  our  men,  our  negotiator  started  talking  about  the 
Soviet  missile  strength  to  a  very  confused  Soviet  ambassador,  head 
of  the  delegation,  and  there  was  a  break,  and  a  Soviet  general 
came  over  and  said  to  our  man,  look,  you  know  these  things  and 
we  know  these  things,  but  there  is  no  point  in  telling  them  to  those 
other  people.  They  don't  have  to  know  that. 

The  Soviet  negotiators,  chief  negotiators,  did  not  know  the  mis- 
sile strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  told  them.  It  wasn't  their 
business. 

Third,  when  the  two  sides  do  not  in  fact  share  the  same  doctrine, 
the  Soviets  will  behave  in  a  way  that  is  not — the  Soviets  have  not 
cheated  in  any  significant  way.  They  have  not  reduced  us.  They 
have  never  said  they  were  in  favor  of  assured  destruction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Professor  Van  Cleeve,  who  was  out  in  Cali- 
fornia, testified  before  a  committee  of  Senator  Jackson's  in  1972 
just  after  SALT  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Van  Cleeve  had 
been  part  of  the  negotiating  group  and  said,  listen,  if  you  think  the 
Soviets  have  accepted  assured  destruction,  you  are  wrong.  They 
have  not. 

What  they  did  was,  by  a  simple  incremental  attitude,  get  more, 
get  as  much  into  the  budget  as  you  can.  There  have  been  no  great 
breakthroughs.  There  has  been  just  gradual  accumulation  of  num- 
bers and  refinement  of  accuracy,  more  than  any  one  thing.  So, 
suddenly  there  is  a  situation  in  which  they  have  a  counterforce 
ability  and  the  doctrine  collapses.  There  are  those  three  asymme- 
tries. I  am  sorry  it  is  not  a  very  clear  explanation,  but  you  get  the 
general  idea. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  In  brief,  attempts  at  arms  limitation  and 
the  long  discussion  of  these  matters  has  resulted  in  plans  for  the 
M-X. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes,  sir.  SALT  I  began  with  the  purpose  of 
having  no  heavy  missiles,  no  mobile  missiles  on  either  side,  and  no 
counterforce  on  either  side.  It  has  ended  with  the  proposition  that 
in  order  to  have  SALT  II,  we  must  do  everything  we  started  SALT 
I  to  prevent. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  So  that  given  these  assumptions,  if  you  go 
on  to  SALT  III,  things  will  be  much  worse,  won't  they,  unless  there 
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is  some  way  of  reversing  the  process,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
trying  to  do? 

"Senator  Moynihan.  Yes;  that  is  my  amendment. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  am  trying  to  say 
that  this  is  a  problem  that  we  have  not  understood.  We  have  not 
seen  how  we  got  caught  up  in  it.  People  keep  reeling  away  from  it 
asking,  what  on  earth  happened?  As  Leslie  Gelb  has  done,  he  was 
in  charge  for  "IVz  years,  and  he  has  said  that  arms  control  has 

failed. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists  began,  as  you  will  recall, 
as  the  Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists.  The  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  has  reeled  back  in  horror  and  disbelief  at  the  M-X,  and 
said,  the  M-X  was  "induced  by  the  SALT."  That  is  where  we  are. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  is  what  Senator  Muskie  said  produced 
the  5-percent  increase  in  the  defense  budget,  as  you  will  recall, 
Senator  Moynihan. 

Senator  Moynihan.  But  we  must  not  look  at  this  as  something 
that  bad  men  do.  You  can  get  into  such  systems. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Once  you  get  into  the  system,  then  you  say 
this  happens. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Yes. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Well,  you  are  trying  to  reverse  the  system 
then? 

Senator  Moynihan.  I  am  trying  to  shock  the  system.  I  am  trying 
to  give  it  a  sharp  shock. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Would  you  advise  against  contemplated  in- 
creases in  the  defense  budget  then? 

Senator  Moynihan.  No,  sir,  I  have  voted  for  them.  I  have  voted 
for  both  increases  last  week,  on  the  grounds  that  I  do  think  we  can 
only  negotiate  reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  they  see  we  are 
prepared  to  continue  on  this  crazy  path.  If  they  know  we  will  not, 
then  I  think  we  have  no  chance. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  The  logic  of  it,  then,  means  that  we  contin- 
ue to  be  crazy,  too,  until  the  folly  becomes  clear  to  both  sides. 

Senator  Moynihan.  We  establish  two  things.  One,  we  know  we 
are  being  crazy,  and  two,  we  are  willing  to  continue  to  be  until  we 
both  become  sane. 

It  is  not  very  easy,  but  can  you  explain  the  situation  we  are  in 
otherwise? 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  makes  an  awful 
lot  of  good  sense  to  me. 

Senator  Moynihan.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hayakawa.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Moynihan, 
for  your  statement.  I  am  interested  in  exploring  it  with  you  fur- 
ther. 

Senator  Moynihan.  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues. 

[Senator  Moynihan's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  its  courtesy  in  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  offer 
some  thoughts  about  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  The  Committee  has,  through  its  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  the  matter,  established  a  record  which  will  not  only  inform  the 
Senate's  debate,  but  set  a  standard  for  it. 
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I  shall  not  speak  from  the  perspective  of  the  expert,  but  the  presence  of  experts  in 
this  discussion  will  be  my  starting  point.  For  there  is  no  area  of  public  policy  which 
has  been  so  exclusively  the  realm  of  the  scientific  and  intellectual  community  as 
arms  control  has  been.  Our  notions  about  strategic  weapons  have  been  created  by 
scientists— both  physical  and  political— and  the  continuity  within  the  "arms  control 
community"  has  been  striking.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  speak  of  a  kind  of 
"intellectual  crisis"  in  arms  control  which  the  SALT  negotiations  have,  in  my  view, 
come  to  create. 

I  use  the  phrase  "intellectual  crisis"  to  describe  the  following  phenomenon:  It 
appears  that  the  American  government  is  abandoning  the  strategic  doctrine  which 
guided  it  through  ten  years  of  SALT  negotiations,  without  having  propounded  any 
new  clear  and  consistent  doctrine  to  replace  it.  I  perceive,  in  fact,  a  confusion  in  this 
realm  which  hovers  over  the  entire  SALT  ratification  proceeding. 

For  we  must  understand  that  everything  we  have  done  in  the  matter  of  strategic 
arms  limitation  has  been  governed  by  ideas,  indeed,  by  a  doctrine.  The  SALT  talks 
themselves  were  thought  up  by  Americans  and  were,  from  the  beginning,  designed 
to  secure  Soviet  agreement— in  fact  and  in  principle— to  American  ways  of  thinking 
and  doing  about  nuclear  weapons. 

American  strategic  nuclear  doctrine  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
influential  of  intellectual  constructs  in  this  century.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  a  tribute  to 
the  willingness  of  the  best  minds  among  us  to  engage  the  awesome  destructive 
potential  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  yet,  I  would  submit  that,  today,  we  must  begin  to 
put  some  pressure  on  those  ideas,  and  therefore  on  the  larger  SALT  process  which 
those  ideas  brought  into  being. 

We  sought,  with  SALT,  to  achieve  the  creation  of  nuclear  forces  in  our  two 
countries  which  would  meet  criteria  for  safety  and  stability  defined  by  our  doctrine, 
a  doctrine  often  called  "assured  destruction.  '  There  were,  in  essence,  two  require- 
ments: The  first,  that  civilian  populations  remain  vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack,  so 
that  neither  nation  would  initiate  a  nuclear  exchange  at  the  risk  of  the  "hostages" 
it  has  given  up;  the  second,  that  the  strategic  forces  of  both  countries  remain 
invulnerable  to  attack,  so  that  the  ability  to  strike  back  in  the  event  of  attack  would 
never  be  called  into  question. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  conception,  the  treaty  of  1972  which  banned 
the  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile  defenses,  should  have  indicated  acceptance 
of  the  "assured  destruction"  notion.  Without  defenses,  one  would  surely  perceive  the 
possibility  of  real  restraints,  if  not  major  reductions,  on  offensive  forces.  And,  one 
would  also  have  predicted  that  neither  country  would  seek  to  increase  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  other's  strategic  forces. 

On  these  accounts,  the  history  of  SALT  since  1969  is  not  what  American  strategic 
theory  would  have  predicted.  For  the  fact  is  that  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
has  increased  dramatically  in  both  countries.  And,  moreover,  the  capabilities  of 
strategic  weapons  deployed  since  then  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  urged  now  for 
deployment  in  the  United  States,  serve  now  to  make  the  offensive  forces  of  both 
nations  more  vulnerable  to  attack. 

We  must  understand  how  and  why  this  is  happening.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
argue  the  deficiency  of  that  American  vision  of  the  nuclear  world  which  brought  the 
SALT  talks  into  being.  It  is  only  to  remark  that  the  facts  of  the  real  world  come 
increasingly  to  diverge  from  what  American  strategic  doctrine  would  have  either 
desired  or  even  predicted.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  speak  of  the  "intellectual  crisis" 
of  arms  control,  for  the  ideas  which  underlay  arms  control  seem  no  longer  to 
influence  either  Soviet  policy  or  even,  in  fact,  our  own. 

The  President's  decision  to  advocate  the  deployment  of  the  M-X  missiles  signifies, 
if  nothing  else,  a  conclusion — a  decision — that  the  United  States  must  have  a 
"counterforce"  capability  against  Soviet  land-based  ICBM's.  Not  "would  be  nice  to 
have  .  .  ."  but  must  have.  As  a  government,  we  have  never  said  this  before.  There 
may  have  been  some  within  the  government  who  thought  it,  or  advocated  it,  but 
such  has  never  been  the  declared  policy  of  the  government.  Indeed,  it  was  thought — 
consistent  with  arms  control  doctrine — that  the  possession  of  such  a  "counterforce" 
capability  by  both  countries  was  a  "worst  case"  situation. 

The  idea  was  a  simple  one:  if  each  country  knows  that  the  other  has  the  ability  to 
destroy  land-based  missiles  in  a  preemptive  strike,  each  may  come  to  perceive  an 
advantage  to  itself  in  striking  first.  At  best,  new  uncertainties  will  be  introduced 
into  the  strategic  balance.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  most  desirable  situation 
would  be  one  wherein  neither  country  could  perceive  any  advantage  to  itself  in 
striking  first.  Now  we  have  defined  a  new  "worst  case" — namely  that  they  will  have 
this  capability  and  we  won't. 

There  will  be  opportunities  aplenty  to  debate  which  is,  in  fact,  the  worse  of  these 
"worst  cases."  But  the  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  this:  we  now  contemplate  "counter- 
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force"  in  the  name  of  arms  control.  Secretary  Brown,  for  example,  has  told  this 
Committee  that  the  development  of  American  "counterforce"  capability  will  offer 
the  Soviets  a  real  incentive  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  vulnerable  land-based  missiles 
on  their  side.  One  cannot  consider  this  proposition  to  be  self-evident.  Yet  the 
proponents  of  it  will  ultimately  come  to  maintain  that  the  history  of  SALT,  and 
especially  the  history  of  American  proposals  for  real  reductions,  reveals  that  noth- 
ing else  has  yet  to  give  the  Soviets  such  an  incentive.  They  will  say,  for  example, 
that  our  willingness  to  abandon  the  defense  of  our  population  did  not  make  the 
Soviets  more  interested  in  such  force  reductions.  They  will  say  that  the  deployment 
of  U.S.  land-based  missiles  without  formidable  "counterforce"  capability  provided  no 
such  incentive  either.  How  is  one  to  quarrel  with  this  history? 

In  any  event,  this  is  hardly  the  making  of  a  new  consensus  on  strategic  policy. 
Can  it  be  said  that  among  the  supporters  of  SALT  II  that  there  is  acceptance  of  the 
argument  that  a  new  American  counterforce  capability  is  the  only  route  to  arms 

reductions  in  SALT  III?  ■    .,-     .f.u     j     *  c"  a 

I  suppose,  therefore,  that  one  question  to  pose  is  this:  If  the  doctrine  of  assured 
destruction"  will  show  itself  deficient  in  this  respect,  in  what  other  respects  will  it 
come  to  show  itself  deficient?  If  there  are  other  deficiencies  in  our  historic  approach 
to  these  matters,  ought  we  not  find  out  about  them  as  soon  as  possible?  For  the 
thrust  of  SALT  is  now  plain:  More  weapons,  more  dangerous  weapons,  less  stability. 

I  believe  the  SALT  II  Treaty  ought  to  become  the  occasion  for  testing  the  value  of 
SALT  itself— not  necessarily  a  new  generation  of  missiles— as  a  method  of  real  arms 
limitation.  The  reductions  in  arms,  envisioned  as  the  promise  of  SALT  III,  should,  in 
my  view,  be  written  into  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  It  is  as  simple  a  matter  of  doing  what 
we  can  to  find  out  where  we  stand. 

It  is  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that,  on  August  1,  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  SALT  Treaty.  The  amendment  requires  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for 
significant  reductions  by  the  end  of  1981,  though  that  agreement  can  enter  into 
force  after  the  SALT  II  pact  expires  in  1985.  If  two  years  of  arms  reductions 
negotiations  cannot,  however,  produce  such  an  agreement,  then  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment itself  would  lapse  at  the  end  of  1981. 

It  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  that  this  is  a  rather  stark  proposition,  a  rather  tough 
bargain  for  SALT  to  strike  with  itself.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  visionary  in  it.  One 
must  be  prepared  for  the  prospect  that  no  such  agreement  will  prove  possible,  in 
which  case  we  will  finally  understand  that  SALT—  as  we  have  understood  it— is  an 
impossibility  of  its  own.  Here,  I  think,  the  Senate  can  play  a  useful  role  in  clarifying 
what  is  a  certain  confusion  in  current  American  strategic  policy,  at  least  as  I  sense 
it.  The  Administration's  defense  of  SALT  II  began  with  an  invocation  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  promise  of  SALT  III,  an  argument  that  the  process  itself  was  intrinsical- 
ly valuable  and  therefore  worthy  of  being  kept  alive.  And  yet,  just  this  past  Friday, 
the  New  York  Times  reports  on  the  circulation  of  a  new  Presidential  directive  with 
a  cautionary  note  about  SALT  III;  future  negotiations  ought  not  to  jeopardize 
existing  U.S.  military  programs.  One  struggles  for  the  meaning  of  this  report  in  the 
light  of  the  expectations  previously  raised  about  SALT  III.  But  whatever  it  means, 
surely  it  reveals  that  the  clarity  we  seek  in  matters  of  strategic  policy  is  not  yet 
present. 

I  submit  that  the  energy  necessary  to  recover  the  SALT  process  from  itself  cannot 
be  generated  inside  that  process,  but  must  originate  outside  of  it.  It  falls  to  the 
Senate  to  do  this,  to  return  SALT  to  its  proper  course. 

Senator  McGovern.  This  concludes  today's  hearings. 

I  understand  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  the  committee  will 
meet  in  closed  session. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  committee  will  have  an  executive  session 
on  the  issue  of  SALT  I  compliance,  and  then  on  Thursday  after- 
noon the  committee  will  again  meet  in  executive  session  to  hear 
from  Senator  Bayh  and  Senator  Goldwater  on  the  issue  of  verifica- 
tion. 

This  committee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to 
call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Cyrus  Vance,  Secretary  of  State 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  welcome  this  opportunity— as  you 
conclude  what  has  been  a  thorough  and  intensive  set  of  hearings  on  the  SALT  II 
Treaty — to  offer  a  brief  summation. 

Before  turning  to  your  questions,  I  want  to  address  the  importance  of  the  treaty 
in  the  context  of  four  specific  issues: 

Whether  our  national  security  will  be  better  served  by  the  pursuit  of  both  defense 
modernization  and  arms  control,  or  by  relying  on  defense  programs  alone; 

The  impact  of  SALT  on  our  overall  position  in  the  world; 

The  risks  associated  with  now  making  changes  in  the  treaty  that  will  force 
renegotiation  with  the  Soviets; 

And  whether  approval  of  the  treaty  should  be  linked  to  other  issues  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  stressed  from  the  beginning  that  we  must  simultaneously  pursue  two 
mutually  reinforcing  elements  of  national  security:  the  modernization  of  our  de- 
fenses, and  the  negotiation  of  agreements  to  limit  arms. 

On  the  military  side  of  the  equation,  we  have  developed  a  comprehensive  and 
reasoned  program  to  improve  our  defenses  in  all  areas— strategic,  theater  nuclear, 
and  conventional.  Over  the  course  of  these  hearings,  we  have  described  those 
programs  in  detail;  Secretary  Brown  will  discuss  them  further  today.  Let  me  just 
observe  that  we  are  manifestly  not  involved  in  a  dispute  between  those  who  see 
dangers  to  our  security  and  those  who  want  to  let  down  our  guard.  Clearly,  over  the 
course  of  these  hearings,  we  have  built  a  broad  consensus  that  our  defense  needs 
are  real  and  will  be  met. 

The  question  is,  how  will  the  SALT  II  Treaty  affect  our  defenses?  Will  our 
security  be  greater  with  the  treaty  or  without  it?  That  is  the  central  question  before 
us— not  whether  the  treaty  solves  all  our  security  problems— because  it  doesn^t;  not 
whether  it  will  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security— because  it  certainly  won't;  not 
whether  it  achieves  everything  we  want  in  the  way  of  arms  control — because  no 
single  agreement  can. 

I  believe  these  hearings  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  treaty  will  enhance 
our  security  and  that  of  our  allies. 

Without  the  treaty: 

We  would  almost  certainly  be  faced  with  several  thousand  more  Soviet  nuclear 
warheads  and  bombs  than  the  treaty  allows,  and  several  hundred  more  systems  to 
deliver  those  weapons. 

Our  ability  to  monitor  Soviet  strategic  forces — and  thus  assess  Soviet  capabili- 
ties— could  be  impaired,  since  there  would  be  no  constraints  on  deliberate  conceal- 
ment of  such  forces. 

Without  the  boundaries  set  by  the  treaty  through  1985,  our  ability  to  predict  the 
level  and  nature  of  Soviet  forces  into  the  future  would  be  lessened.  Our  defense 
planning  would  be  more  complicated  and  more  costly; 

And  we  would  jeopardize  the  opportunity  to  achieve  further  limits  on  nuclear 
forces,  and  thus  a  greater  measure  of  safety,  in  the  next  round  of  talks. 

These  are  concrete  and  important  security  benefits  to  the  United  States.  We 
should  secure  these  gains  now  by  ratifying  the  treaty,  as  we  move  on  with  our 
defense  modernization  efforts  and  proceed  to  SALT  III. 

Beyond  the  immediate  impact  on  our  security,  the  treaty  bears  directly  on  Ameri- 
ca's capacity  for  leadership — on  our  ability  to  sustain  a  sense  of  common  purpose 
with  our  friends. 

As  you  know,  in  conjunction  with  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  session 
in  New  York  over  the  past  few  weeks,  I  met  individually  with  over  60  Foreign 
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Ministers.  Almost  without  exception,  they  expressed  to  me  that  concern  with  the 
consequences  of  defeat  or  inordinate  delay  of  the  treaty.  Our  friends  and  allies  want 
this  treaty  approved.  They  see  it  as  affecting  their  own  security  as  well  as  ours. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  NATO.  As  the  President  said  in  his  television  address 
last  week,  "if  our  allies  lose  confidence  in  our  ability  to  negotiate  successfully  for 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons,  our  efforts  to  build  a  strong  and  more  united  NATO 

could  fail."  ^  ,        .  ■       .        J 

It  is  essential  that  the  Alliance  move  forward  to  improve  its  conventional  and 
theater  nuclear  forces.  The  United  States  will  do  its  part;  we  want  the  Allies  to  do 
theirs.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  failure  to  place  the  SALT  Treaty  in 
force  in  the  near  future  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  prospect  of  building  the 
necessary  consensus  on  these  issues  within  the  Alliance. 

For  the  future  of  the  Alliance— and  for  our  overall  international  posture— SALT 
II  is  a  benchmark  issue.  It  will  have  a  profound  impact— for  our  allies  see  it  as 
directly  touching  them,  and  nearly  all  countries  sense  its  effect  on  global  stability 
and  peace. 

Let  me  briefly  turn  to  the  question  of  amendments,  reservations,  and  conditions. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  Senate  has  the  Constitutional  power  to  condition  its 
advice  and  consent  on  changes  in  the  treaty  regime.  But  any  action  which  requires 
Soviet  acceptance  necessarily  becomes  a  proposal  that  the  negotiations  be  reopened. 

If  negotiations  should  start  again— and  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  could— we 
would  have  to  expect  countervailing  Soviet  demands  to  reopen  issues  resolved  to  our 
benefit.  Seven  years  of  delicate  negotiations  could  quickly  come  unravelled,  with  a 
spiral  of  demands  and  counter-demands. 

If  the  SALT  II  negotiations  are  prolonged,  the  calendar  must  also  be  considered. 
SALT  I  expired  just  over  two  years  ago.  We  must  contemplate  how  long  new 
systems  can  be  restrained  if  an  agreement  is  not  in  force. 

We  must  recognize  the  reality  that  steps  which  require  renegotiation  place  the 
entire  treaty  at  risk.  And  thus  I  believe  we  must  ask  ourselves,  first  whether  on 
balance  the  treaty  as  negotiated  serves  our  interests  and,  second,  whether  any 
particular  amendment  warrants  risking  what  we  have  gained  in  SALT  II. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  whether  support  for  SALT  should  be  made 
dependent  upon  Soviet  conduct  in  other  realms. 

In  July,  I  argued  strongly  against  such  linkage.  Developments  since  then  have  not 
changed  the  logic  of  that  argument. 

We  signed  this  treaty  because  it  contributes  to  our  national  security  and  serves 
our  national  interests.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  is  should  be  judged.  We  should  not 
give  up  the  benefits  of  this  treaty  because  of  our  differences  with  the  Soviets  on 
other  matters. 

Indeed,  it  is  precisely  because  our  interests  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  differ  in 
many  areas  that  the  need  to  bring  the  most  dangerous  aspects  of  our  relationship— 
the  competition  in  strategic  arms — is  so  compelling. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  situation  in  Cuba. 

As  the  President  said,  we  consider  the  assurances  that  we  have  received  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  significant.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  rest  on  these  statements 
alone. 

We  are  moving  ahead  swiftly  to  implement  the  steps  announced  by  the  President. 
These  steps  are  appropriate.  They  are  proportionate  to  the  problem.  They  make 
unmistakeably  clear  that  we  will  assure  that  no  Soviet  unit  in  Cuba  can  be  used  as 
a  combat  force  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  in 
the  hemisphere. 

We  must  not  let  this  issue  obscure  the  vital  stake  that  we — and  our  allies  and 
friends — have  in  the  treaty  that  is  before  you. 

Our  concern  about  a  stable  East-West  balance — military  and  political — should 
compel  us  to  place  the  treaty,  not  in  limbo  but  in  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  course  of  these  hearings,  I  believe  we  have  begun  to 
rebuild  a  national  consensus  on  the  overall  direction  of  this  nation's  security  poli- 
cies. 

We  have  not  had  such  a  consensus  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we 
have  suffered  as  a  result. 

That  emerging  consensus  rests  on  two  pillars — each  of  which  is  necessary. 

First,  that  we  are  now  prepared  as  a  nation  to  move  ahead  with  a  comprehensive 
and  reasoned  modernization  of  our  military  defense; 

And  second,  that  we  must  continue  the  process  of  bringing  nuclear  weapons  under 
more  sensible  control. 

If  we  knock  out  one  or  the  other  of  those  pillars,  I  believe  we  face  a  future  of 
fractious  debate.  But  if  we  now  firmly  establish  our  commitment  to  both,  we  can 
move  ahead  as  a  nation  united. 
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Thus,  whether  your  principal  concern  is  the  future  of  our  defense  posture  *  *  *  or 
of  arms  control  *  '  *  or  of  America's  capacity  for  effective  leadership  m  the  Alliance 
and  in  the  world,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  serves  that  end,  and  deserves  your  support. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of  Defense 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
once  again  as  this  Committee  moves  into  the  closing  stages  of  its  consideration  of 
the  SALT  II  agreement.  The  weeks  of  hearings  which  your  Committee  and  others 
have  held  on  SALT  II  have  been  a  major  contribution  to  the  growing  awareness  in 
the  United  States  of  defense  and  arms  control  issues.  A  direct  result  of  these 
hearings  is  that  today  SALT  II  has  generated,  I  believe,  the  first  genuine,  thought- 
ful debate  about  U.S.  defense  policy  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  early  Senate  hearings  demonstrated  that  SALT  II  will  impose  important 
limitations  on  Soviet  strategic  forces,  limitations  that  I  believe  will  ser/e  our  nation- 
al interests.  The  hearings  also  showed  that  our  national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion can  ensure  that  no  Soviet  violation  of  SALT  II  could  affect  the  strategic 
balance  without  being  detected  by  our  Intelligence  in  time  for  the  United  States  to 
respond  effectively.  ,  ,  • . 

In  more  recent  weeks  the  SALT  debate  has  shifted  to  more  general  consider- 
ations. Two  of  these  are:  first,  the  relationship  of  SALT  II  to  the  present  and  future 
defense  posture  of  the  United  States;  and  second,  the  wisdom  of  linking  treaty 
ratification  to  Soviet  behavior  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  such  as,  most  recently, 
the  presence  of  Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba.  It  is  this  broader  context  that  I  would 
like  to  address  today. 

SALT  AND  U.S.   DEFENSE   PROGRAMS 

During  the  consideration  of  SALT  II,  considerable  attention  has  focused  on  the 
question  of  what  defense  programs  the  United  States  will  plan  and  implement 
during  the  period  of  the  Treaty.  •        j  r 

Soviet  increases  in  military  spending  and  programs  have  continued  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  This  Administration  has  recognized  the  need  to  increase  our  own 
efforts,  and  has  done  so.  In  fiscal  year  1979,  we  attained  the  agreed  NATO  goal  of  3 
percent  annual  real  increase  in  expenditures.  Our  fiscal  year  1980  budget  submis- 
sion provided  for  a  similar  3  percent  increase.  Last  month  the  President  submitted  a 
$2.7  billion  amendment  to  that  budget,  to  insure  that  the  Administration  does  all  it 
can  to  meet  that  target,  in  light  of  infiation,  higher  fuel  costs,  and  more  adverse 
foreign  exchange  rates. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  fiscal  year  1980  defense  budget.  As  for  the 
future: 

The  President  has  authorized  me  to  prepare  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  built 
around  the  so-called  basic  level  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  segment  of  our  present  five- 
year  defense  program.  We  recognize  that  this  will  require  annual  increases  of  at 
least  3  percent  real  growth  and  could  well,  after  analysis,  require  more.  The  exact 
level  depends  on  the  readiness  of  particular  programs  to  be  carried  out,  manpower 
considerations,  efficient  rates  of  production,  changes  in  world  conditions,  and  a 
detailed  final  budget  analysis.  We  recognize  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  have  ade- 
quate information  about  our  programs,  and  especially  about  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget,  before  voting  on  this  treaty.  Therefore,  we  will  give  the  Congress  an  outline 
of  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1981  budget  and  the  highlights  of  the  fiscal  year 
1981-85  fiscal  year  defense  program.  We  will  do  this  at  a  time  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  SALT  Treaty.  Depending  on  the  Senate's  calendar,  such  a  preview  may  come 
before  the  normal  date  for  submission  of  the  budget. 
1  In  addition,  the  Administration  fully  supports  the  expenditure  level  set  for  fiscal 
I  year  1980  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  budget  resolution,  that  is,  a  3  percent 
increase  in  outlays  above  the  fiscal  year  1979  level  in  real  terms.  As  I  indicated,  the 
amended  fiscal  year  1980  budget  submitted  by  the  President  meets  this  criterion. 
Should  the  Congress  fail  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  meet  that  level,  the 
President  has  authorized  me  to  state  he  will  submit  additional  fiscal  year  1980 
supplemental  budget  requests  as  necessary.  The  President  has  made  this  decision 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  issue,  even  though  it  is  highly  unusual  to  make 
such  a  commitment  in  advance  of  final  Congressional  action. 

In  my  testimony  before  this  committee  on  September  19,  I  reviewed  the  chief 
features  of  our  defense  programs,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  that  discussion 
here.  Nor,  until  we  have  completed  our  work  on  those  matters,  should  I  anticipate 
the  content  of  the  later  presentation  of  a  preview  of  the  highlights  of  the  Five  Year 
Defense  Program  and  an  outline  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 
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I  want  to  stress  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  need  for  these  in- 
creased programs  and  the  need  for  prompt  ratification  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  SALT 
II,  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  strategic  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  U.iion;  nor  will  it  lead,  in  the  near  future,  to  a  reduction  in 
defense  spending. 

It  is  precisely  the  SALT  debate  in  the  Senate  committees  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
growing  public  awareness  of  defense  issues  that  have  provided  the  context  for 
increased  understanding  of  the  military  balance  and  for  an  emerging  national 
consensus  about  our  defense  policies  and  our  defense  needs,  programmatic  and 
budgetary.  The  resolve  and  the  support  for  steps  to  maintain  this  balance  must 
come  from  Congress  and  the  American  people,  and  this  Administration  is  deter- 
mined to  provide— and  is  providing — the  leadership  for  such  a  consensus. 

Prompt  ratification  is,  I  believe,  needed  to  solidify  that  process.  The  entry  into 
force  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  will  limit  the  scale  of  increases  needed,  thus  in  a  direct 
way  making  those  needs  eatsier  to  meet.  Rejection  of  the  Treaty,  either  explicitly  or 
by  delay,  would,  I  believe,  not  only  make  the  task  harder,  it  would  also  severely 
undercut  the  political  process— in  this  country  and  with  our  allies— of  building  the 
broad  support  needed  to  meet  the  military  challenge  by  increasing  our  own  military 
efforts  and  those  of  our  allies. 

UNKAGE 

The  second  general  issue  that  has  become  part  of  the  SALT  II  debate  is  the 
question  of  linkage  to  Soviet  good  behavior  in  other  areas.  Some  have  argued  that 
SALT  II  should  1^  linked  to  respect  for  human  rights,  or  to  cessation  of  destabiliz- 
ing actions  in  developing  areas,  or,  recently,  to  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  combat 
troops  from  Cuba. 

I  have  never  thought  that  SALT  should  be  used  in  this  manner,  or  that  it  would 
be  correct  to  expect  SALT  II  to  alter  in  any  major  way  the  adversarial  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 

Even  with  strategic  arms  limitation — even  with  massive  reductions — our  two 
nations  have  fundamental  differences  in  their  views  of  the  world  that  will  inevita- 
bly lead  to  clashes  of  national  interests.  But  SALT  is  one  area  where  our  national 
interests  coincide.  Both  we  and  the  Soviets  want  to  diminish  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war.  For  the  United  States  to  frustrate  its  own  interests  by  insisting  on  linkage — in 
the  sense  of  not  agreeing  to  a  SALT  Treaty  that  improves  our  security  if  the  Soviets 
will  not  make  concessions  in  areas  outside  of  SALT — seems  to  me  to  be  self-delusion 
of  serious  proportions. 

Admittedly,  the  presence  of  Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba  contributes  to  tension 
in  the  Caribbean  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  For  one  thing,  it  strengthens  the 
Soviet-Cuban  military  relationship,  and  adds  to  the  concerns  of  many  nations  in  the 
region  that  they  may  come  under  Soviet  or  Cuban  pressure.  Moreover,  it  exists  in 
the  context  of  Cuban  military  actions  in  support  of  Soviet  intervention  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

As  seriously  as  we  regard  this  Soviet  combat  presence  in  Cuba,  (and  even  more 
seriously  the  Soviet-Cuban  actions  elsewhere),  we  must  keep  in  mind  our  fundamen- 
tal interest  in  maintaining  peace  and  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  That  is  the 
goal  to  which  SALT  II  is  directed.  Delaying  SALT  ratification  is  not  an  appropriate 
response  to  the  presence  of  Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba. 

Even  so,  we  do  not,  of  course,  minimize  the  significance  of  the  presence  of  the 
brigade.  We  are  taking  steps,  as  the  President  announced,  to  neutralize  and  counter- 
act its  presence.  To  include  more  detail,  I  am  providing  an  appendix  (Appendix  I) 
showing  our  actions  as  announced  by  the  President. 

We  are  also  well  aware  that  Soviet  adventurism,  with  or  without  Cuban  proxies, 
is  not  confined  to  this  hemisphere,  and  we  are  taking  steps  worldwide  to  ensure 
that  we  have  the  capability  to  meet  that  threat.  In  our  attention  to  increased  Soviet 
out-of-area  activities  I  think  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  much  larger  worldwide 
military  presence  of  the  United  States,  and  our  allies.  The  committee  is  familiar 
with  our  routine  deployments,  but  what  is  also  important  are  the  exercises  we 
undertake  to  ensure — and  to  show — that  we  are  ready  to  react  to  any  contingency. 
(Appendix  II) 

We  are  also  enhancing  our  intelligence  capability  to  monitor  Soviet  and  Cuban 
activities  worldwide. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  enhance  the  capability  of  our  forces  for  rapid  deployment. 
Because  the  rapid  deployment  capability  has  been  so  often  misunderstood  recently,  I 
want  to  add  a  few  details  on  the  concept,  and  on  what  we  are  doing  to  improve  our 
capabilities  in  this  field. 

There  is  no  single  rapid  deployment  unit  of  a  given  size:  we  have,  rather,  begun  to 
identify  units  for  potential  inclusion  in  rapid  deployment  forces.  The  precise  size 
and  composition  of  the  forces  we  would  commit  to  any  particular  contingency  would 
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depend  upon  the  nature  and  location  of  the  contingency,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
friends  and  allies  whom  we  would  be  supporting. 

Forces  designated  for  rapid  deployment  constitute  a  reservoir  from  which  a  specif- 
ic force  would  be  drawn  and  tailored  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  contingency  at 
hand.  The  size  could  vary  from  a  small  force  for  immediate  deterrence  to  a  large 
force  capable  of  handling  a  broad  spectrum  of  threats.  In  some  areas  of  the  world, 
some  of  these  forces  are  already  in  place  on  land  bases  or  with  our  fleet.  Additional 
reinforcements  could  be  rapidly  deployed  from  a  general  reserve  of  combat-ready 
forces  in  the  United  States  and  worldwide. 

Our  rapid  deployment  forces  thus  depend  on  our  ability  to  maintain  forces  for- 
ward-deployed, to  reinforce  these  rapidly  by  air  and  sea  and  to  operate  in  austere 
environments.  For  this  reason,  a  critical  factor  in  meeting  this  requirement  is  the 
ability  to  move  air,  ground  and  sea  units  rapidly  to  distant  areas,  and  then  to 
sustain  them  when  they  get  there. 

The  President  has  directed  me,  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  budget  for  the  next 
year,  to  insure  that  we  accelerate  these  efforts.  To  that  end  we  will  be  considering 
such  measures  as  increasing  our  capacity  to  airlift  without  extensive  reliance  on 
staging  bases,  and  supplementing  the  Marine  Corps  amphibious  assault  capability 
with  a  program  to  procure  so-called  maritime  prepositioning  ships.  We  have  already 
begun  a  program  of  augmenting  our  ability  in  these  areas.  This  program  is  outlined 
in  Appendix  III. 

I  have  described  why  I  think  the  linkage  described  above  is  a  mistake.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  note  that  in  a  general  way,  the  SALT  process  cannot  help  but  be 
linked  to  global  Soviet  behavior  and  the  general  state  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  set  any  specific 
condition  of  that  sort  on  the  ratification  of  SALT  II. 

SALT  II   AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

The  need  for  greater  defense  efforts,  the  broadening  of  the  SALT  debate,  and, 
indeed  the  pressures  on  the  Administration  for  the  kind  of  more  detailed  program 
commitments  I  have  outlined  in  my  statement,  have  led  some  to  ask  whether  SALT 
is  really  worth  the  effort — whether  it  is  arms  control  at  all. 

As  with  most  other  measures  designed  to  deal  with  hard  problems,  SALT  is  not  a 
cure-all.  Nonetheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  because  Salt  does  not  do  everything,  it 
does  nothing.  President  Carter  summed  up  the  need  for  both  SALT  and  strong  U.S. 
programs  when  he  addressed  Congress  the  following  evening  after  he  signed  the 
Treaty:  "With  or  without  SALT  II,"  he  said,  "we  must  modernize  and  strengthen 
our  strategic  forces,  and  we  are  doing  so,  but  SALT  will  make  this  task  easier, 
surer,  and  less  expensive." 

This  is  so  because  SALT  II  imposes  real  and  significant  limitations  on  Soviet 
Strategic  forces.  In  every  category  of  limited  weaponry,  the  Soviets  could,  simply  by 
continuing  their  present  deployment  rate,  far  exceed  the  SALT  II  limits  by  1985. 

The  degree  to  which  we  know  that  this  impact  is  an  actual  inhibition,  as  contrast- 
ed to  a  potential  one,  varies  from  case  to  case.  Sometimes  it  is  very  clear:  the  820 
limit  on  MIRVed  ICBM  launchers  is,  we  believe,  at  least  one  hundred  below  the 
level  the  Soviets  were  actively  building  toward,  even  under  the  Vladivostok  levels. 
In  other  cases — such  as  overall  ICBM  launcher  and  warhead  levels  for  1985 — our 
estimates  of  intention  are  less  certain,  but  our  estimates  of  capability  are  clear. 

I  do  not  find  it  a  compelling  criticism  of  the  agreement  that  its  limits  are  claimed 
to  be  roughly  consistent  with  Soviet  (and  United  States)  plans.  Nor  am  I  persuaded 
by  the  argument  that  SALT  II  will  constrain  only  options  which  the  Soviets  would 
never  choose  to  exercise.  We  do  not  know  what  the  Soviets  would  do  if  not  con- 
strained by  SALT.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  the  Soviets  themselves  have  made  firm  deci- 
sions about  how  to  proceed  if  SALT  II  does  not  enter  into  force.  In  shaping  their 
responses  to  the  collapse  of  the  SALT  process,  I  suspect  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  look  at  their  capabilities  than  at  their  past  intentions.  I  do  know  that  they  have 
(and  presumably  have  created  for  possible  exercise)  options,  rather  easily  at  hand, 
for  substantial  force  expansion  beyond  the  SALT  limits.  Measured  by  that  standard, 
the  limits  of  SALT  II  are  significant  indeed. 

I  believe  there  is  no  informed  basis  for  believing  that,  without  SALT,  Soviet  (and 
also  United  States)  force  levels  would  not  at  some  point  become  significantly  higher 
than  the  limits  set  by  SALT,  given  quite  plausible  allocations  of  resources.  The 
impact  of  SALT  II  is  to  cut  off  the  realization  of  these  capabilities. 

SALT  II  will  also  permit  us  to  focus  on  other  problems  not  solved  by  SALT, 
problems  which  would  become  no  easier  and  no  less  pressing  by  the  absence  of 
SALT  limits. 

SALT  II  provides  a  surer  basis  for  projecting  that  Soviet  efforts  will  remain  below 
their  maximum  capability.  This  will  permit  us  safely  to  reduce  the  scale  of  our  own 
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efForte.  Even  with  SALT  II  we  will  need  to  develop,  test,  and  deploy  the  new  weapon 
systems  we  have  planned— cruise  missiles.  Trident,  M-X.  But  without  SALT  we 
would  need  to  do  more,  since  the  challenge  we  face  would  almost  certainly  be 
larger  With  SALT  II  we  will  avoid  the  pressures  and  uncertainties  of  an  unbounded 
race  in  strategic  forces.  Without  SALT  II,  maintaining  the  balance  would  require 
more  systems,  higher  costs,  and  greater  risks— and  in  the  end  would  give  us  less 
rather  than  more  security. 

Much  of  the  arms  control  achievement  of  SALT  lies  in  this  predictability,  this 
mutual  agreement  to  forego  actions  of  which  both  sides  are  capable,  but  which 
would  not  increase  security  for  either;  and  the  undertaking  of  whicn  would  threaten 
both  political  and  military  stability. 

SALT  II  will  also  provide  a  firmer  foundation  for  other  measures  to  control  the 
growth  and  spread  of  nuclear  and  conventional  arms.  It  will  permit  continuation  of 
the  process  of  limiting  the  superpowers'  strategic  forces — leading,  we  hope,  to  sub- 
stantial cutbacks  in  those  arsenals  in  SALT  III.  It  will  assist  us  in  our  continuing 
effort  to  persuade  states  without  nuclear  weapons  not  to  develop  them. 

SALT  AND  THE  ALUANCE 

In  recent  days,  the  importance  of  SALT  II  to  our  alliance  objectives  has  been 
underscored. 

One  of  our  great  advantages  over  the  U.S.S.R.  is  the  strength  of  our  alliances  and 
the  direct  military  contribution  of  friendly  nations  to  offsetting  Soviet  military 
fHJwer.  Correspondingly,  much  of  what  we  need  to  do  to  maintain  the  balance 
involves  the  cooperation  of  our  allies,  both  by  increasing  their  own  efforts  and  by 
facilitating  United  States  efforts. 

Our  efforts  in  this  field  are  going  well:  NATO  has  adopted  the  goal  of  3  percent 
annual  real  increases  in  defense  spending,  and  the  Long  Term  Defense  Program  to 
guide  our  collective  efforts  in  the  most  efficient  way.  We  and  our  allies  have 
together  developed  a  plan  for  responding  to  improved  Soviet  theater  nuclear  forces 
by  an  integrated  approach  that  includes  both  modernizing  U.S.  long-range  theater 
nuclear  forces  (LRTNF)  deployed  in  Europe  and  a  sound  and  equitable  arms  control 
effort. 

These  measures  taken  together — if  actually  carried  out — will  maintain  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Alliance  in  the  face  of  increased  Soviet  capabilities  built  up  in 
the  past  fifteen  or  more  years,  and  expected  to  continue  building  up  in  the  future. 
On  the  whole,  these  initiatives  are  proceeding  well.  But  just  as  the  problem  of  the 
military  balance  took  15  years  to  reach  its  present  state,  so  the  effort  to  reverse  the 
trend  must  be  sustained  over  most  of  a  decade  to  produce  results.  In  every  country 
in  the  Alliance,  increased  defense  programs  must  compete  with  domestic  needs  and 
with  the  economic  challenge  of  maintaining  full  employment  and  stable  prices  in 
the  face  of  burgeoning  energy  problems.  Moreover,  in  many  allied  countries,  the 
consensus  about  the  character  of  the  Soviet  challenge  is  not  as  broad  or  as  strong  as 
it  is  becoming  in  the  United  States.  The  issue  of  theater  nuclear  force  moderniza- 
tion is  particularly  controversial  in  several  European  nations  whose  support  is 
critical.  And,  undoubtedly  because  the  Soviet  leadership  realizes  what  is  at  stake, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  begun  a  campaign  to  derail  the  Alliance's  efforts, 
especially  in  the  field  of  theater  nuclear  force  modernization. 

Both  militarily  and  politicially,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  LRTNF 
modernization  program  be  approved  promptly  and  implemented  on  schedule.  The 
hope  of  meaningful  arms  control  in  this  area  depends  not  on  Soviet  sincerity,  which 
President  Brezhnev  proclaimed  this  past  weekend,  but  ultimately  of  the  Alliance's 
ability  to  maintain  deterrence  and  military  capability  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
buildup  of  recent  years.  The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  lead  the  Alliance 
through  this  difficult  period  depends  not  only  on  the  soundness  of  the  details  of  our 
military  and  arms  control  proposals,  but  also  on  perceptions  of  our  capacity  for  wise 
and  prudent  leadership. 

In  the  last  several  months,  I  and  other  senior  United  States  officials  have  met 
often  with  European  leaders  on  the  issue  of  theater  nuclear  force  modernization. 
They  and  their  colleagues  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  task  of  winning  the 
approval  of  their  governments,  parliaments  and  publics  for  this  program,  in  the  face 
of  domestic  resistance  and  Soviet  pressure  and  blandishments. 

From  my  meetings  and  my  study  of  this  issue,  one  conclusion  is  clear:  failure  to 
ratify  SALT  II  promptly  will  gravely  undermine  our  leadership  of  the  alliance. 
Specifically,  it  will  make  it  far  more  difficult — or  even  impossible— in  terms  of 
domestic  politics  for  key  European  countries  to  agree  to  modernization  of  NATO's 
long  range  theater  nuclear  forces.  For  a  favorable  decision  by  several  key  European 
governments  on  TNF  force  modernization,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  credible 
prospect  of  serious  arms  control  negotiations  on  limits  on  TNF.  Ratification  of  SALT 
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II  is,  as  Chancellor  Schmidt  observed  this  weekend,  a  "precondition"  for  such 
negotiations.  In  short,  if  SALT  II  is  not  ratified— and  ratified  promptly— the  process 
of  alliance  agreement  on  TNF  modernization  is  virtually  certain  to  come  unraveled. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  vote  against  SALT  II,  or  for  prolonged  delay,  however 
well  intentioned,  would,  as  a  matter  of  hard  political  reality,  be  a  vote  against 
theater  nuclear  force  modernization. 

European  concern  that  SALT  II  be  promptly  ratified  goes  beyond  the  immediate 
and  critical  issue  of  TNF  modernization.  The  reason  for  this  is  equally  clear:  Our 
ability  to  lead  the  alliance  through  difficult  decisions  depends  not  only  on  percep- 
tions of  our  strength,  but  on  perceptions  of  our  wisdom,  judgment,  and  dependabil- 
ity. European  leaders  and  European  publics— rightly  in  my  view— regard  SALT  II 
as  a  measure  that  is  useful  in  its  own  right  and  also  as  a  critical  threshold  for 
future  limitations  on  arms  competition.  The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  treaty  to  enter  into  force  would  be  seen  as  a  failure  in  judgment  and  perspec- 
tive. It  would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
manage  the  process  of  building  a  more  stable  international  order.  For  all  these 
reasons,  the  failure  of  the  Senate  promptly  to  ratify  SALT  would  severely  injure  the 
Alliance,  and  gravely  damage  United  States  ability  to  lead  the  Alliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  are  now  approaching  comple- 
tion of  the  first  phase  of  the  Senate's  examination  of  the  Treaty.  Let's  sum  up  what 
I  see  as  the  case  that  the  Administration  has  made  on  behalf  of  the  Treaty: 

First,  we  have  shown  that  the  Treaty  serves  our  national  security  interests.  It  will 
limit  Soviet  programs  significantly  below  what  they  could  be  without  it.  It  will  ease 
the  task  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  ICBM  vulnerability.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
any  program  the  United  States  will  need  under  the  Treaty,  or  with  needed  coopera- 
tion with  our  allies. 

Second,  we  have  shown  that  the  Treaty  is  adequately  verifiable.  Taking  into 
account  the  capabilities  of  our  own  intelligence,  and  the  military  significance  of 
Soviet  exploitation  of  monitoring  uncertainties  where  they  exist,  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  gain  a  military  advantage  by  cheating.  We  would  detect  and  could  offset 
any  cheating  before  it  reached  a  scale  that  would  affect  the  military  balance. 
Moreover,  the  treaty  actually  improves  our  ability  to  monitor  Soviet  programs  and 
actions  in  critical  areas,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  them  will  be  better  than  without 
the  agreement. 

Third,  we  have  shown  that  the  Administration  is  fully  committed  to  continuing  to 
improve  our  military  capability,  as  is  permitted  by  the  Treaty  and  needed  for  our 
security.  To  that  end,  the  President  has  confirmed  his  commitment  to  a  full  3 
percent  real  increase  in  spending  in  fiscal  year  1980,  a  commitment  we  are  confi- 
dent Congress  will  support.  For  the  future,  we  are  committed  to  implementation  of 
a  defense  program  fully  adequate  to  insure  our  security  and  to  funding  that  pro- 
gram adequately.  We  will  be  providing  an  outline  of  our  fiscal  year  1981  budget  and 
a  preview  of  the  highlights  of  the  fiscal  year  1981-85  defense  program  to  that  end  in 
the  course  of  the  Senate's  further  consideration  of  the  Treaty. 

Fourth,  we  have  shown  that  the  Treaty  is  consistent  with  our  Alliance  interests 
and  responsibilities.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  failure  to  ratify  promptly  will  be  likely 
to  raise  serious  obstacles  to  our  ability  to  lead  the  NATO  alliance  and  conduct  our 
other  international  relationships  effectively. 

Fifth,  we  have  shown  that  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to  link  ratification  to  unrelated 
Soviet  conduct.  We  must  deal  with  Soviet  actions  that  are  inconsistent  with  our 
interests  and  objectives— whether  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  of  Third  World 
adventurism,  or  of  forces  in  Cuba— in  their  own  terms,  by  effective  countermeas- 
ures,  not  by  indulging  the  fallacy  that  SALT  is  a  favor  we  are  doing  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

Sixth,  we  have  shown  that  SALT  is  meaningful  arms  control  in  its  own  terms, 
and  that  it  is  an  essential  precondition  to  more  far-reaching  measures  in  the  future. 
The  way  to  greater  limits  and  to  reductions  is  to  ratify  SALT  II  and  proceed  to 
further  negotiations,  not  to  reject  this  important  step  in  a  long-term  and  difficult 
process. 

In  short,  SALT  II  is  in  our  interest,  both  in  specific  military  terms  and  in  a 
broader  perspective.  Moreover,  as  is  often  the  case  in  human  affairs,  failure  to  act 
will  also  have  consequences:  Not  only  will  ratification  serve  our  interests,  but  delay, 
like  rejection,  would  have  grave  adverse  effects  on  our  world  position. 

A  long,  careful,  and  useful  process  of  examination  of  the  Treaty  and  the  context 
in  which  it  exists  is  now  ending.  The  task  now  is  to  complete  your  consideration  of 
the  Treaty  within  Committee,  bring  it  to  the  floor,  and  vote  on  consent  to  its 
ratification.  I  am  convinced  the  only  right  result  is  approval.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  costs  of  disapproval  by  delay,  by  deferral,  or  by  amendment  and  conditions 
are  not  less  than  the  costs  of  outright  rejection. 
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APPENDIX    I 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  report  on  some  of  the  specific  military  meas- 
ures we  have  taken: 

First,  increased  surveillance  of  Cuba.  All  national  means  will  be  utilized  as 
needed  to  ensure  that  the  Soviets  in  fact  adhere  to  their  assurance  that  the  charac- 
ter and  function  of  the  brigade  are  not  changed.  This  surveillance  will,  in  addition, 
add  generally  to  our  knowledge  of  military  forces  in  Cuba.  In  this  connection,  an 
SR-71  aircraft  recently  conducted  an  intelligence  collection  mission  over  Cuba.  We 
are  flying  regular  surveillance  aircraft  patrols  around  this  island. 

Second,  we  have  established  a  permanent,  full-time  Caribbean  Joint  Task  Force 
Headquarters  at  Key  West,  Florida.  This  headquarters  was  formally  opened  last 
Friday  and  will  consist  of  60  to  100  personnel  from  all  services.  I  inspected  this  new 
headquarters  last  Monday  and  conferred  with  Rear  Admiral  Replogle  who  will  be 
the  commander  of  this  unit,  responsible  for  planning,  exercising,  and  operating 
forces  in  the  Caribbean. 

Third,  we  are  expanding  regular  military  maneuvers  in  the  region.  Later  this 
month  we  intend  to  have  Marine  amphibious  exercise  at  Guantanamo  in  which 
Marines  will  simulate  the  maneuvers  necessary  to  conduct  an  opposed  landing. 
Forces  participating  include  three  amphibious  ships,  1,500  marines  and  10  marine 
tactical  aircraft.  The  exercise  units  will  arrive  in  the  Guantanamo  area  on  October 
19,  and  the  Marines  will  depart  approximately  one  month  later.  The  Exercise 
consists  of  waterborne/heliborne  reinforcement  of  the  base  at  Guantanamo  followed 
by  small  unit  maneuvers  and  artillery/armor  firing  exercises  within  the  confines  of 
the  base. 

Naval  maneuvers,  will  be  increased  in  the  Northern  Caribbean  area.  Typical  of 
what  we  will  see  more  of  in  the  future  are  the  naval  exercises  presently  being 
conducted  in  the  Caribbean  which  bring  the  aircraft  carrier,  U.S.S.  Forrestal,  13 
surface  ships,  2  submarines  and  1  air  wing  into  the  area. 

APPENDIX    11 

At  the  present  time,  United  States  and  NATO  forces  are  engaged  in  naval 
exercises  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  exercise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, by  way  of  example,  involves  25,000  United  States  and  NATO  i>ersonnel,  45 
ships  and  100  aircraft. 

In  the  near  future,  a  carrier  battle  group  will  enter  the  Indian  Ocean  to  remain 
for  approximately  a  month  and  a  half. 

Later  in  the  month.  United  States  and  Canadian  personnel  will  engage  in  air 
defense-related  exercises  involving  over  100  aircraft,  and  the  United  States,  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand  will  engage  in  an  exercise  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  West 
Coast  of  Australia,  involving  20,000  personnel,  23  ships,  and  45  aircraft. 

In  November,  the  United  States  will  participate  in  important  exercises  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Western  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  involving  scores  of  ships,  hun- 
dreds of  airplanes  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men.  United  States  and  allied. 

In  addition  to  these  actions,  we  are  generally  increasing  our  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  augmenting  the  forces  under  the  control  of  Commander,  Mideast 
Force,  from  three  ships  to  five  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  annual  task  force 
deployments. 

APPENDIX   III 

We  already  have  underway  a  number  of  programs  that  will  improve  our  ability  to 
move  forces  rapidly.  For  the  military  airlift  force,  we  have  programmed  modifica- 
tion to  the  C-5  to  extend  its  service  life,  and  we  are  modifying  the  C-141  to  increase 
its  lift  capability  by  30  percent  and  add  the  flexibility  of  air  refueling.  We  will 
procure  enough  additional  C-5  spare  parts  and  aircrews  to  increase  the  daily 
utilization  capability  by  20  percent  above  that  attainable  now.  The  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  (CRAF),  which  contributes  over  90  percent  of  our  passenger  airlift  and  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  our  cargo  capability,  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
over  100  B-747  equivalent  passenger  airframes,  allowing  earlier  force  closure.  In 
addition,  CRAF  cargo  capability  will  increase  during  the  1980's  as  commercial 
carriers  procure  additional  cargo-capable  aircraft  either  on  their  own  initiative  or  as 
part  of  the  DOD  program  to  pay  the  marginal  cost  of  a  cargo-convertible  aircraft  in 
lieu  of  a  passenger  aircraft.  In  all,  we  intend  almost  a  40  percent  increase  in  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  airlift  by  the  mid-1980's. 

For  sealift,  expansion  of  the  Ready  Reserve  Fleet  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet  is  increasing  the  amount  of  rapid  response  sealift  under  direct  government 
control  (it  should  be  noted  that  this  force  would  have  to  be  augmented  from  the 
commercial  sector  if  more  than  a  small  force  were  to  be  deployed  and  supported).  In 
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this  regard,  the  construction  and  operating  subsidy  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-298 
have  increased  by  almost  70  percent  the  amount  of  sealift  made  available  tor  call-up 
by  DOD  under  the  Sealift  Readiness  Program.  ....  ,       .  j 

Ongoing  procurement  of  the  KC-10  tanker/cargo  aircraft  is  being  accelerated. 
These  aircraft  can  be  used  to  extend  the  range  of  our  transport  aircraft  beyond  that 
possible  with  the  KC-135,  or  to  refuel  fighter  aircraft  while  carrying  a  portion  of 
the  support  equipment  and  supplies  for  those  aircraft.  In  either  case,  the  KC-IU  vviU 
reduce  or  eliminate  our  dependence  on  enroute  base  and  overflight  rights  in  foreign 
countries  for  deployment  of  our  forces.  .        . 

Finally,  the  process  of  planning  for  and  conducting  deployments  is  being  strength- 
ened by  the  formation  of  a  Joint  Deployment  agency.  The  agency,  whose  Director 
will  be  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Readiness  Command,  will  develop  and  operate  a 
centralized  system  for  planning,  monitoring,  and  coordinating  deployments  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Once  in  operation,  the  JDA  should  significantly  enhance  our 
ability  to  utilize  our  mobility  assets  to  the  full  extent  of  their  inherent  capabilities. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd's  Trip  Report  to  the  Soviet  Union 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  25,  1979. 

Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  On  July  20,  Bob  Byrd  reported  on  his  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Italy  and  France  in  connection  with  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

I  believe  it  to  be  an  excellent  and  helpful  complement  to  the  hearings  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  this  connection,  I  hope  very  much  that  Bobs 
report  can  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Committee's  hearing  record.  For  your  conven- 
ience, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  report  as  it  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

With  every  good  wish. 

Ever  sincerely,  ^  _, 

Claiborne  Pell. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  July  20,  1979] 

Report  on  Trip  to  Soviet  Union  and  Western  Europe 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  President,  during  the  recent  nonlegislative  period,  from 
June  28  to  July  7,  I  traveled  to  Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  France.  The  primary 
purpose  of  my  trip  was  to  discuss  the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  related  matters  with 
Soviet  and  Western  European  leaders. 

Today,  I  want  to  summarize  the  results  of  that  trip,  which  I  hope  will  prove  to 
have  been  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and 
report  to  them  personally  on  my  trip  and  the  discussions  that  took  place. 

A  major  topic  of  my  discussions  with  the  Soviets  was  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  the 
approval  of  treaties.  I  felt  it  important  that  the  Soviet  leaders  fully  understand  the 
Senate's  constitutional  role  in  the  treaty  process.  It  is  my  conviction  that  my  visit 
did  result  in  a  greater  appreciation  by  the  Soviets  of  the  Senate's  independent 
responsibility  in  this  regard. 

My  meetings  with  Italian  and  French  officials  were  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
more,  on  a  firsthand  basis,  about  European  attitudes  toward  SALT  II  and  the 
possible  consequences  of  its  ultimate  approval  or  rejection.  I  also  wanted  to  explore 
any  particular  concerns  the  European  leaders  might  have  about  the  provisions  of 
tli6  trG3.tv. 

It  is  not  my  intention  nor  do  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to  make  public 
every  detail  of  my  discussions,  because  the  conversations  touched  on  some  highly 
sensitive  issues.  However,  I  believe  I  can  fully  convey  the  essence  of  those  conversa- 
tions without  revealing  any  such  confidences. 


ITALY 


My  first  stop  was  in  Italy,  a  fellow  member  country  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  During  the  past  year  I  have  traveled  to  a  number  of  NATO  coun- 
tries—Belgium, Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Turkey,  and  NATO  headquarters  in 
Belgium— in  order  to  assess  NATO's  status  and  prospects.  The  visit  to  Rome  was 
part  of  that  process,  particularly  within  the  context  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
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In  Italy.  I  met  with  Minister  of  Defense  Attilio  Ruffini  and  with  Adolpho  Battag- 
lia,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Ministry.  Other  ItaHan  Government  and  mili- 
tary officials  also  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  Italian  position  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  strongly  supportive.  Battaglia  said 
Italy  wants  to  see  the  treaty  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Minister  of  Defense 
said  it  would  be  "folly"  for  the  Senate  to  fail  to  approve  the  treaty. 

Battaglia  said  he  would  not  contend  that  it  was  a  perfect  treaty,  but  that  it  was  a 
great  improvement  over  not  having  a  treaty.  He  noted  two  issues  that  had  been  of 
particular  concern  to  Italy:  The  noncircumvention  clause,  and  the  cruise  missile 
provisions  in  the  protocol.  However,  both  of  these  issues  had  been  satisfactorily 
resolved,  Battaglia  said.  The  Italians  had  been  pleased  by  the  U.S.  statement  on 
noncircumvention.  Reaffirmation  by  the  Senate  that  the  noncircumvention  clause 
would  not  inhibit  coop)eration  between  NATO  allies  would  be  helpful,  Battaglia  said. 
On  that  point.  Defense  Minister  Ruffini  echoed  the  comments  of  his  Foreign  Minis- 
try colleague.  Ruffini  stated  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  Senate  to  stress  the 
assurances  already  given  by  the  United  States  that  SALT  II  will  not  place  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  military  cooperation  among  the  allies. 

As  for  the  protocol,  Battaglia  said  it  presents  no  difficulties  if  it  is  not  extended 
beyond  1981.  In  that  regard.  Senate  action  to  make  that  point  clear  would  seem 
reasonable. 

It  was  Battaglia's  view  that  verification  is  not  a  serious  problem.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  Soviets  would  jeopardize  the  treaty  by  violating  it. 

In  response  to  a  question  aoout  what  Italian  views  would  be  if  the  treaty  were 
rejected — or  approved,  but  only  with  eviscerating  amendments — Battaglia  said  that 
would  be  a  "disaster."  Battaglia  said:  "You  would  not  find  a  politician  in  Italy  or  in 
Europe  who  would  view  such  an  outcome  positively." 

In  such  an  event,  he  believes  East- West  relations  would  be  stymied  and  it  would 
pose  particular  problems  for  the  Germans. 

Minister  of  Defense  Ruffini  said  that  rejection  would  be  a  mistake  because  SALT 
was  important  to  the  maintenance  of  detente  and  served  the  real  military  interests 
of  the  West.  He  felt  that  this  view  was  shared  throughout  Western  Europe. 

Turning  to  SALT  III,  Battaglia  said  that  if  Italy  saw  any  problems  with  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  they  were  in  connection  with  the  successor  negotiations  on  Salt  III.  In 
those  talks,  he  said,  it  would  be  important  for  Europe  to  play  a  greater  role  than  it 
had  in  SALT  II — a  role  which  would  enable  it  to  more  directly  influence  the 
negotiations.  He  suggested  that,  given  European  concern  with  SALT  II.  an  ad  hoc 
group  of  European  allies  should  be  established  and  be  available  for  regular  consulta- 
tion with  U.S.  negotiators. 

We  also  discussed  the  problem  of  theater  nuclear  force  modernization  in  NATO. 

Battaglia  noted  that,  while,  in  his  view,  SALT  II  achieves  a  balance  in  strategic 
systems,  the  imbalance  in  theater  systems  remains.  Any  movement  toward  de- 
coupling the  two  issues  should  be  avoided,  he  said. 

In  our  discussions  of  SALT  II,  I  made  clear  to  the  Italian  officials  that  Senate 
approval  of  the  treaty  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  I  indicated  that  the 
Senate  would  be  strongly  interested  in  the  viewpoint  of  our  allies. 

One  further  subject  of  our  discussions  was  the  difficult  situation  faced  by  another 
NATO  ally,  Turkey.  I  was  told  by  the  Italian  officials  that  Italy  is  seriously  con- 
cerned with  Turkey's  difficulties.  Turkey's  economic,  political,  and  military  frailties 
pose  serious  threats  to  Mediterranean  and  alliance  security.  Assistance  to  Turkey  is 
considered  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

SOVIET   UNION 

The  most  important  meetings  during  my  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  with 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev  on  July  4  at  Sosnovka,  near  Yalta  in  the  Crimea,  and  on 
July  5  with  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  in  Moscow.  There  were,  however,  a 
number  of  other  meaningful  meetings  and  events  during  my  visit. 

My  first  stop  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  in  Leningrad.  In  Leningrad  I  was  hosted  by 
a  group  which  included  Yuriy  Zhukov,  representing  the  Parliamentary  Group  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  In  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  Zhukov  is  a 
prominent  journalist  and  political  commentator  affiliated  wdth  Pravda. 

Also  part  of  the  host  group  in  Leningrad  were  Aleksandr  N.  Shibalov,  chairman 
of  the  Leningrad  Region  Soviet  Executive  Committee,  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee,  and  a  deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet;  and  Boris  G.  Sam- 
sonov.  General  Secretary  of  the  City  Executive  Committee. 

On  July  2,  I  met  with  the  Leningrad  City  Soviet  for  a  discussion  of  various  issues 
of  mutual  interest,  including  SALT  II.  Later,  in  my  remarks  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  City  Soviet,  I  stressed  as  I  did  throughout  my  stay,  that  I  had  come  to  the  Soviet 
Union  neither  to  praise  nor  condemn  the  treaty,  but  in  an  attempt  to  create  a 
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better  understanding  of  the  treaty  and  related  issues  in  the  Senate  and  a  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  of  the  role  and  concerns  of  the  Senate. 

An  important  part  of  my  stay  in  Leningrad  were  my  visits  to  the  Monument  to 
the  Heroic  Defenders  of  Leningrad  and  to  the  Piskarevskoye  Cemetery,  where  I  laid 
a  wreath.  During  World  War  II,  Leningrad  was  subjected  to  a  900-day  siege  by  the 
Nazis  and  this  wartime  experience  remains  a  vivid  and  dominant  subject  for  Lenin- 
graders  and  visitors  to  the  city.  „     .      ^    ,.  ^         ^ 

From  Leningrad  I  traveled  to  Moscow,  where  the  Soviet  Parliamentary  Group 
arranged  several  meetings.  Among  those  in  the  host  group  were  Alexei  Shitikov, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  in  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  head  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  Parliamentary  Group;  and  Lev  N.  Tolkunov,  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Parliamentary  Group,  chairman  of  Novosti  Press  Agency,  and  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee.  . 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  host  group,  I  told  those  who  were  present,  including  a 
number  of  Soviet  officials:  -j.^    ■,  -^ 

"When  President  Carter  signed  the  SALT  II  Treaty  in  Vienna  and  transmitted  it 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  role  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  our  government  ended  and 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  provide  its  advice  and  consent  formally  began.  The 
Senate  and  the  President  are  equal  but  independent  partners  in  the  process  of 
concluding  international  agreements,  a  fact  which  you  must  take  account  of  in  the 

wggIcs  to  come 

"I  have  not  come  to  Moscow  to  renegotiate  the  Treaty.  But  any  suggestion  from  a 
U.S.  president  or  from  Soviet  officials  that  the  role  of  the  Senate  should  be  that  of  a 
rubber  stamp  would  not  contribute  to  a  constructive  discussion  of  the  Treaty. 

MEETING   WITH  BREZHNEV 

On  July  4,  I  flew  from  Moscow  to  Simferopol  in  the  Crimean  region.  After 
meeting  briefly  with  local  officials,  I  was  driven  to  the  Yalta  area,  near  the  Black 
Sea.  The  meeting  with  President  Brezhnev,  occurred  at  Sosnovka,  the  Presidents 

The  meeting  lasted  for  1  hour  and  45  minutes,  and  the  discussions  were  frank  and 
candid.  On  a  number  of  occasions  President  Brezhnev  interrupted  my  statement  or 
responded  to  points  I  had  made.  t^      ,  i  •  .    i. 

The  formal  discussion  began  with  a  lengthy  statement  by  Brezhnev  m  which  he 
referred  to  SALT  II  as  the  biggest  step  thus  far  toward  putting  an  end  to  the  arms 
race,  and  stated  that  it  had  opened  up  prospects  for  better  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  He  said  the  treaty  testifies  to  the  fact  that,  even  with  all  that  divides 
the  Soviet  Union  and  United  States,  agreement  can  be  found  on  some  of  the  most 
complicated  and  vital  issues. 

The  Soviet  leader  emphasized  that  SALT  II  was  the  result  of  many  years  of 
arduous  and  thorough  negotiations,  with  both  sides  carefully  weighing  all  aspects  of 
the  treaty.  The  final  result  was  a  just  balance  of  the  interests  of  the  two  great 
powers. 

President  Brezhnev  said  that  there  are  some  in  the  United  States  who  assert  that 
the  American  side  allegedly  made  unilateral  concessions  in  the  negotiations  or  that 
the  agreement  is  somehow  unfair  to  the  United  States,  Brezhnev  said:^^ 

"I  look  you  in  the  eye  and  emphasize  that  this  is  a  complete  falsity." 

Brezhnev  said  that  not  everything  in  the  treaty  is  to  the  Soviets'  liking.  For 
instance,  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  to  make  reductions,  which  at  this  stage  the 
United  States  will  not  have  to  do.  The  Soviets  accepted  this  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  balancing  of  interests  in  the  treaty.  SALT  II  is  built  on  the  principle  of  equality 
and  does  not  afford  either  side  a  unilateral  advantage,  he  said. 

Noting  that  three  U.S.  administrations  had  participated  in  the  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions. Brezhnev  said  he  did  not  believe  that  these  three  administrations  had  lacked 
a  desire  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  negotiators, 
likewise,  had  sought  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Brezhnev  believed 
both  sides  had  succeeded  in  safeguarding  their  interests. 

Turning  to  verification,  Brezhnev  said  this  is  no  less  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Soviet  side,  commenting  that  some  in  the  United  States  feel  compelled  to  raise  this 
in  a  biased  manner,  as  if  verification  were  of  interest  only  to  the  United  States.  He 
said  he  could  state  unequivocally  that  strict  compliance  with  all  provisions  of  the 
treaty  is  reliably  verifiable  by  the  national  technical  means  of  verification  of  each 
side.  Verification  by  national  technical  means  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  should  be  fully  sufficient  for  the  United  States  as  well. 

According  to  Brezhnev,  the  danger  today  is  not  that  current  methods  of  verifica- 
tion are  inadequate,  but  that  this  issue  might  be  used  to  fuel  a  propaganda  cani- 
paign  that  would  only  trigger  distrust  between  our  countries  and  poison  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere. 
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The  balance  of  American  and  Soviet  interests,  said  Brezhnev,  had  been  carefully 
weighed  on  an  apothecary's  scale.  Any  attempt  by  either  side  to  place  even  a  tiny 
cup  more  on  that  scale  would  violate  that  balance.  The  Soviet  Union  has  no 
intention  of  doing  that,  but,  he  said,  there  seem  to  be  some  in  the  United  States 
who  want,  so  to  speak,  to  "correct"  the  treaty  in  their  own  favor  during  the  process 
of  ratification.  For  the  Soviets,  the  only  treaty  that  is  acceptable  is  the  one  signed  in 
Vienna,  and  in  that  form.  Those  who  harbor  hopes  of  introducing  amendments  or 
reservations  should  carefully  reflect  on  the  grave  responsibility  that  will  be  theirs  if 
the  treaty  does  not  enter  into  force. 

Brezhnev  said  he  made  these  comments  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  anyone.  That  wold  be  absurd  in  relations  between  nations  such  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  made  these  remarks,  he  said,  so  that  those 
in  the  United  States  who  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  treaty  will  be  aware  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs — clearly,  realistically,  and  without  any  illusions. 

Brezhnev  asked  that  we  try  to  understand  the  Soviet  position.  The  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  spent  years  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  United  States — negotiations 
that  were  long,  thorough,  and  intensive.  At  long  last,  the  two  sides  had  reached  a 
mutually  acceptable  agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  has  negotiated  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  dealing  with  a  solid  partner.  The  whole  world  saluted  the  results  of  our 
joint  efforts.  And  yet,  now  talk  begins  about  amendments  and  demands  which,  he 
said,  could  mean  almost  a  replay  from  the  beginning.  How  could  the  Soviet  side  be 
confident  it  could  deal  seriously  with  the  United  States?  Such  a  turn  of  events,  he 
said,  would  imply  an  end  to  the  treaty. 

It  stands  to  reason,  Brezhnev  said,  that  the  Soviets  have  no  desire  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  debate  in  the  United  States.  But,  if  someone  in  the  United  States 
believed  that  torpedoing  the  treaty  would  place  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  more  difficult 
position  than  the  United  States,  he  was  deeply  mistaken.  The  Soviet  people  had 
withstood  more  difficult  trials  and  could  do  so  again. 

Brezhnev  said  our  two  countries  must  not  lose  the  opportunity  opening  before  us. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  witness  a  continuation  of  an  endless  arms  race — a  race  which 
will  not  increase  by  one  iota  the  security  of  either  country,  but  which  would 
increase  the  menace  for  the  world. 

In  my  opening  statement,  I  told  President  Brezhnev  that  I  would  be  candid,  as  he 
had  been,  and  that  I  would  look  him  in  the  eye,  as  he  had  done  with  me.  I  explained 
that  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  my  capacity  as  Senate  majority  leader,  in  which 
role  I  am  deeply  committed  to  seeing  the  Senate  reach  a  sound  decision  on  the 
SALT  II  agreement. 

Brezhnev  commented  that  this  was  "a  very  responsible  role,  indeed." 

I  told  the  Soviet  President  that  I  had  not  yet  made  up  my  own  mind  about 
whether  to  support  or  oppose  the  treaty. 

I  noted  that  the  role  of  the  Senate  is  equal  to  that  of  the  President  in  the  making 
of  treaties.  The  President  negotiates,  but  that  is  only  the  first  half  of  the  treaty 
process.  The  other  half  is  up  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate's  role  is  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  President.  It  can  approve  or  reject  treaties,  as  it  did  with  the 
Versailles  treaty,  or  it  can  amend.  The  Senate  zealously  guards  this  independent 
prerogative. 

I  offered  a  candid  appraisal  of  the  prospects  for  SALT  II,  stating  that,  as  of  that 
date,  the  Senate  would  probably  not  approve  the  treaty.  But  I  reviewed  the  schedule 
of  committee  hearings  and  Senate  debate,  and  said  that  much  could  occur  before  the 
final  vote  and  that,  by  then,  there  might  be  a  two-thirds  majority  in  favor  of  the 
treaty,  but  this  was  by  no  means  certain.  Events  that  transpire  in  the  interim  could 
affect  the  outcome. 

Next,  I  turn  to  some  of  the  major  concerns  and  areas  of  possible  Senate  action  on 
the  treaty.  Among  the  points  I  stressed  were: 

VERIFICATION 

I  emphasized  the  importance  the  Senate  attaches  to  the  provision  prohibiting  any 
telemetry  encryption  which  impedes  verification.  Brezhnev  said  there  is  a  clearcut 
clause  in  the  treaty  on  the  subject,  and  if  any  problems  arise,  they  will  be  a  matter 
for  discussion. 

I  also  stated  that  if  there  could  be  Soviet  notification,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  in 
advance  of  all  ICBM  test  launches,  it  would  have  a  favorable  impact  on  the  Senate 
debate. 

PROTOCOL   EXPIRATION 

I  said  it  was  likely  that  the  Senate  would  specify  that  the  provisions  of  the 
protocol— which  expires  December  31,  1981— do  not  constitute  a  precedent,  and  that 
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the  Senate  may  also  specify  that  there  can  be  no  extension  of  the  protocol  except  by 
explicit  consent  of  the  Senate. 

NONCIRCUMVENTION 

I  said  that  the  Senate  may  want  to  state  its  understanding  that  the  noncirumven- 
tion  provision  of  the  treaty  will  not  affect  existing  patterns  of  collaboration  with  our 
allies. 

BACKFIRE    (TU-22M)    BOMBER 

In  his  statement  at  Vienna,  President  Brezhnev  made  certain  important  assur- 
ances and  commitments  in  regard  to  the  production  level  (no  more  than  30  per  year) 
and  radius  of  action  (not  to  be  increased  so  as  to  give  its  intercontinental  capability) 
of  the  Backfire.  President  Brezhnev  acknowledged  this  in  his  meeting  with  me. 

I  stated  that  the  Senate  may  want  to  formalize  its  understanding  that  the  United 
States  would  enter  into  SALT  II  on  the  basis  of  the  commitments  in  the  Soviet 
statement  and  that  we  would  consider  the  carrying  out  of  these  commitments  to  be 
essential  to  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty. 

Next  I  turned  to  ways  the  Soviet  Government  could  contribute  to  a  more  favora- 
ble atmosphere  for  treaty  consideration.  During  my  Soviet  visit,  I  repeatedly  empha- 
sized the  vital  importance  of  avoiding  inflammatory  statements.  I  told  President 
Brezhnev  that  "the  Senate  will  not  be  intimidated;  it  will  not  act  out  of  fear;  it  will 
not  act  in  haste."  ,, 

Brezhnev  commented  that  "ho  one  is  trying  to  scare  the  Senate. 

I  urged  that  the  Soviet  Government  exercise  restraint  in  responding  to  any 
extreme  comments  which  might  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  SALT  II  debate. 
Responding  in  kind  would  only  be  counterproductive.  Brezhnev  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  intends  to  avoid  that  kind  of  response.  However,  he  said  some  of  the  com- 
ments coming  from  the  Senate  and  some  of  my  own  comments  made  it  sound  as  if 
the  treaty  had  not  yet  been  negotiated. 

I  responded  that  I  was  not  there  to  renegotiate  the  treaty,  but  to  speak  realistical- 
ly. 

We  also  discussed  the  Soviet  position  on  a  continuing  United  Nations  presence  m 
the  Sinai  as  Israel  withdraws.  This  subject  was  discussed  in  greater  detail  with  Mr. 
Gromyko  the  following  day. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Brezhnev  said  he  was  pleased  to  have  a  first-hand 
accounting  from  the  Senate.  He  believed  that  the  U.S.  Congress  wanted  good  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  would  be  determined  by  the  Senate's  position  on 
SALT  II.  The  Soviet  Union  accepted  the  treaty  as  it  was,  and  hoped  that  the  United 
States  would  do  likewise.  He  ended  his  comments  by  congratulating  me  on  the 
occasion  of  my  country's  Independence  Day,  July  4. 

I  concluded  by  noting  that  I  had  urged  my  Senate  colleagues  to  make  up  their 
minds  on  the  treaty  only  after  thorough  study  and  not  to  take  premature  hardened 
positions.  I  hoped  the  Soviet  Union  would  also  avoid  hardened  positions  and  be 
patient.  President  Brezhnev  assured  me  that  the  Soviets  would  be  patient. 

Following  the  meeting,  I  spoke  to  the  Soviet  President  about  some  individual 
cases  which  are  of  special  importance  to  the  American  people  and  asked  that  these 
cases  be  given  compassionate  consideration. 

SUPREME  SOVIET 

After  returning  to  Moscow,  I  met  on  July  5  with  a  group  of  top  Soviet  officials  at 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  building  in  the  Kremlin.  Among  Soviet  offi- 
cials attending  the  meeting  were  Mr.  Tolkunov;  Mr.  Zhukov;  Aleksey  Maksimovich 
Kalashnikov,  Deputy  Chairman,  Council  of  Ministers,  RSFSR;  Leonid  Yakovlevich 
Florent-yev,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  RSFSR;  Viktor  Vladimirovich  Dementsev, 
First  Deputy  Minister,  Ministry  of  finance,  U.S.S.R.;  Victor  Pavlovich  Karpov, 
Chairman,  Soviet  delegation  to  SALT,  Geneva;  Nikolay  Nikolayevich  Inozemtsev, 
director,  Institute  of  World  Economics  and  International  Relations  (IMEMO);  and 
Vitally  Vladimirovich  Zhurkin,  deputy  director.  Institute  of  the  USA  and  Canada. 

This  was  a  more  wide-ranging  discussion,  with  the  central  topics  during  the  2- 
hour  meeting  being  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  SALT  III,  and  Soviet  and  U.S. 
defense  spending. 

In  my  opening  comments,  I  noted  that  those  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Congress  have  a 
particular  interest  in  the  budget  process,  and  I  asked  the  Soviet  officials  if  they 
might  discuss  the  Soviet  budget  process,  the  Soviet  gross  national  product,  and 
defense  spending. 

Mr.  Dementsev,  Deputy  Finance  Minister,  explained  that  the  unitary  Soviet  state 
budget  is  composed  of  some  51,000  constituent  budgets,  representing  those  of  the 
republics,  regions,  cities,  and  so  forth.  Revenues  of  the  state  budget  are  derived  from 
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the  socialist  economy  (91  percent)  and  taxation  (9  percent).  Expenditures  are  distrib- 
uted among  economic  (54  percent)  and  cultural-social  programs  (34  percent),  includ- 
ing science,  as  well  as  defense  (6.4  percent).  The  defense  budget  for  1979  is  17.2 
billion  rubles. 

I  asked  whether  local  or  regional  budgets  include  any  funds  for  military  purposes, 
such  as  local  military  units.  Dementsev  said  all  military  funds  are  covered  in  the 
unitary  budget. 

Tolkunov  asked  about  pay  scales  for  the  U.S.  military.  I  replied  that  more  than 
half  of  our  defense  budget  goes  to  personnel  and  personnel-related  costs,  including 
retirement.  The  base  pay  for  a  private  is  $416  a  month.  Tolkunov  said  10  to  12 
rubles  a  month  ($15.29  to  $18.35,  at  the  official  exchange  rate)  is  the  base  pay  for 
Soviet  soldiers.  Tolkunov  noted  that  the  Soviets  have  universal  service,  while  the 
United  States  has  voluntary  service.  The  Soviets  cited  this  as  one  reason  U.S. 
defense  expenditures  are  higher,  in  their  view.  Another  reason  they  cited  was 
"corporate  profits." 

I  stated  that  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
maintain  its  extensive  armed  forces,  nuclear  arsenal,  and  military  research  program 
for  only  17.2  billion  rubles,  or  roughly  $23  billion— about  one-fifth  of  the  U.S. 
defense  budget.  I  asked  again  if  some  defense  expenditures  might  not  be  allocated  to 
other  categories.  Tolkunov  states  nothing  is  concealed  in  the  Soviet  budget,  and  that 
no  military  funds  are  included  in  other  budget  items.  Zhukov  said  the  difference 
was  due  to  efficiency  of  the  Soviet  system.  He  said  that  although  the  Soviet  system 
has  a  smaller  national  income,  its  arms  production  is  on  a  par. 

Mr.  Inozemtsev  of  the  Institute  of  World  Economics  and  International  Relations 
(IMEMO)  said  his  institute  has  conducted  comparative  studies  of  economic  systems. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  such  comparisons,  but  in  addition  to  the  differences  in  pay 
scales  both  in  the  armed  forces  and  industries  of  the  two  countries,  there  are 
differences  in  price  formation.  For  example,  he  said,  the  output  of  the  machine- 
building  and  equipment  industries  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  less  costly. 

I  asked  whether  the  military  equipment  supplied  to  other  nations,  such  as  Viet- 
nam or  Cuba,  or  the  training  for  foreign  troops  was  included  in  the  Soviet  defense 
budget.  Dementsev  said  that  some  training  expenses  are  borne  by  the  recipient 
countries.  Food  and  clothing  provided  in  the  case  of  emergencies  or  natural  disast- 
ers is  covered  by  a  special  budget  item,  but  military  equipment  is  included  in  the 
defense  figure.  To  my  question  of  whether  Cuba  pays  for  military  deliveries,  Tol- 
kunov said  that  it  did,  and  repaid  credits  which  were  extended.  To  my  questions 
about  costs  of  military  aid  to  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  officials  responded  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  provided  some  grant  aid  to  Vietnam,  and  that  on  certain  occasions  the 
Soviet  people  had  worked  1  day  without  pay  for  Vietnam;  on  the  latest  such 
occasion  200  million  rubles  was  raised,  I  was  told. 

In  regard  to  SALT  III,  I  asked,  if  SALT  II  is  approved,  what  reductions  in 
strategic  arms  the  Soviets  might  envision.  Ambassador  Karpov  said  that  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  share  a  common  view  on  the  need  for  futher  measures  to 
reduce  strategic  arms,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  and  this  was  reflected 
in  the  joint  statement  on  basic  guidelines  for  SALT  III  signed  at  Vienna. 

Karpov  said  the  scope  and  nature  of  further  limitations  would  be  the  subject  of 
negotiation.  He  emphasized  the  need  to  consider  all  factors  determining  the  two 
countries'  strategic  position,  on  a  basis  of  equality.  In  this  context,  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
prepared  to  discuss  any  subjects  relating  to  reductions. 

Karpov  said  that  tne  U.S.S.R.  cannot  overlook  the  existence  of  forward-based 
systems  and  the  nuclear  potential  of  other  states.  A  situation  where  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  reduced  their  nuclear  strength,  while  other  countries 
continued  to  build  such  strength,  would  not  be  tolerable. 

I  asked  Ambassador  Karpov  how  he  felt  about  the  type  of  significant  future  cuts 
such  as  those  suggested  by  President  Carter  at  Vienna.  Karpov  repeated  that  any 
reductions  beyond  those  in  SALT  II  had  to  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  "other 
factors"  affecting  the  strategic  situation  of  each  country.  He  cited  geographic  reali- 
ties, and  said  the  Soviets  cannot  fail  to  overlook  China.  Karpov  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  Soviets  will,  of  course,  be  ready  to  discuss  proposals  for  further  reductions 
after  SALT  II  is  approved.  Inozemtsev  added  that  the  essence  of  Soviet  policy  is  to 
go  forward  in  a  resolute  manner  toward  significant  reductions,  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  equality. 

MEETING   WITH   GROMYKO 

My  final  meeting  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  with  Foreigri  Minister  Gromyko, 
lasting  nearly  2  hours  and  30  minutes.  Also  taking  part  in  the  discussion  was 
General  Akhromeyev,  first  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Gromyko  referred  to  my  earlier  conversation  with  President  Brezhnev  and 
indicated  an  awareness  of  the  subjects  that  had  been  discussed.  I  said  that  I  believed 
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that  the  conversation  with  President  Brezhnev  had  been  constructive  and  that  we 
had  agreed  on  the  need  for  both  sides  to  exercise  restraint  and  demonstrate  pa- 
tience during  the  ratification  process. 

I  stated  that  I  would  like  to  continue  the  discussion  of  several  of  the  points  that  I 
had  raised  with  President  Brezhnev,  and  referred  to  certain  factors  which  I  thought 
could  contribute  to  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  treaty  consideration.  Among  these  I 
cited  the  need  for  a  cooperative  attitude  on  verification  issues  and  the  need  for  a 
continued  U.N.  presence  in  the  Sinai  to  supervise  Israeli  withdrawal.  I  said  that  if 
the  Soviets  would  not  object  to  the  U.N.  presence,  this  would  be  favorably  perceived 
by  the  Senate.  . 

On  the  question  of  the  U.N.  presence,  Gromyko  made  clear  that  the  Soviets  would 
object  to  an  extension  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (UNEF)  in  the  Sinai, 
Gromyko  suggested  that  other  options  might  exist,  however,  if  they  were  properly 
raised.  He  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  by  no  means  divorcing  itself  from  its 
position  in  opposition  to  the  Egyptian-Israeli  Treaty,  but  that  he  thought  a  solution 
might  be  found.  Subsequently,  I  relayed  the  details  of  this  discussion  to  President 
Carter  and  the  Department  of  State. 

General  Akhromeyev  and  Mr.  Gromyko  both  commented  at  some  length  on  the 
verification  issue.  Among  the  points  raised  by  General  Akhromeyev  was  his  conten- 
tion that  it  was  clear  to  the  Soviet  side  that  the  United  States  has  very  capable  and 
numerous  national  technical  means  of  verification.  He  pointed  to  a  number  of 
specific  questions  that  had  been  raised  by  the  U.S.  delegation  in  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions which,  he  said,  left  no  doubt  about  the  sufficiency  of  U.S.  verification  capabili- 
ties. I  noted,  however,  that  conditions  had  changed  following  the  loss  of  the  U.S. 
installations  in  Iran. 

Much  of  the  discussion  with  Mr.  Gromyko  was  devoted  to  the  role  of  the  Senate 
and  the  need  to  avoid  inflammatory  statements. 

Gromyko  said  the  Soviet  leadership  understood  the  role  of  the  Senate.  He  com- 
mented that  both  our  countries,  being  great  powers,  are  constantly  in  the  center  of 
the  boiling  cauldron  of  international  life.  Therefore,  each  is  dutybound  to  be  well 
informed  about  the  other  and  the  role  played  by  its  various  governmental  bodies. 
When  he  heard  some  political  figures  in  the  United  States  say  that  the  Kremlin 
underrates  the  role  of  the  Senate,  he  felt  such  statements  were  misdirected.  He  said 
he  hoped  that  I  would  not  have  even  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  when  I  left  Moscow  about 
the  falsity  of  the  allegation  that  the  Soviets  underestimate  the  role  of  the  Senate. 
He  asked  that  this  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  authoritative  statements  from  Soviet 
leaders  and  not  on  newspaper  headlines  or  statements  by  some  people  who  had 
never  visited  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  said  that  allegations  that  the  Soviet  leadership  was  trying  to  pressure  or 
threaten  the  Senate  were  simply  not  so.  The  Soviets  do  not  have  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing  so.  If  at  times  Soviet  leaders  make  statements  by  way  of  clarify- 
ing positions  which  sometimes  do  not  coincide  with  the  views  of  some  U.S.  political 
figures,  this  is  not  a  threat. 

The  Soviet  side  believed  that  the  treaty  had  been  completed  and  could  not 
conceive  of  the  discussions  going  on  endlessly.  In  stating  this,  the  Soviet  leaders 
were  simply  speaking  their  minds,  he  said.  Would  it  be  better  for  the  United  States, 
if  the  Soviet  leadership  did  not  point  out  that  the  treaty  would  be  in  danger  if 
attempts  were  made  to  change  it?  In  that  event  it  could  be  said  later  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  should  have  spoken  up.  It  was  better  to  state  the  position  truthfully  and 
avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding.  He  emphasized  that  when  something  was  said 
in  the  Soviet  Union  to  clarify  the  Soviet  position,  it  was  not  done  pursuant  to  any 
wish  to  bring  pressure  to  bear.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  follow  that  kind  of  logic, 
he  said,  its  leaders  would  have  every  reason  to  say  that  the  United  States  was 
putting  pressure  on  or  threatening  the  Soviet  Union.  But  he  did  not  want  to  engage 
in  such  polemics. 

He  wanted  to  see  matters  proceed  in  a  calm,  carefully  weighed  manner,  as  I  had 
suggested.  But  he  would  state  clearly  and  officially  that  the  Soviet  Union  regarded 
the  treaty  as  being  of  great  significance  to  both  countries  and  the  world,  while  being 
of  equal  advantage  to  each  side. 

Gromyko  said  he  agreed  with  President  Brezhnev  in  welcoming  my  urging  the 
avoidance  of  inflammatory  statements.  It  should  be  good  if  both  sides  did  this,  he 
said.  I  returned  to  the  minister's  earlier  reference  to  discussions  of  the  treaty 
"continuing  endlessly  after  the  negotiations  had  been  concluded."  I  said  I  did  not 
view  it  that  way.  The  negotiation  process  had  taken  7  years.  The  second  half  of  our 
constitutional  process — of  equal  importance — would  probably  take  4  to  6  months. 

I  expressed  my  gratitude  that  Minister  Gromyko  and  other  Soviet  leaders,  as 
evidenced  by  Presidnet  Brezhnev's  comments  to  me,  shared  my  desire  for  a  clam 
and  rational  debate,  as  free  as  possible  of  extreme  or  emotional  statements. 
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The  points  I  had  raised  were  matters  of  concern  in  the  Senate,  and  issues  that 
would  have  an  impact  on  the  Senate  debate.  I  said  I  had  respectfully  cautioned  my 
colleagues  against  making  inflammatory  statements,  but  that  I  could  not  presume 
to  tell  my  colleagues  what  they  could  do,  any  more  than  I  would  presume  to  tell 
Gromyko  what  he  could  do.  I  said  that  the  Senate  debate  would  be  heated,  just  as 
the  minister  might  have  heated  debates  with  his  colleagues  in  the  very  room  in 
which  we  were  meeting. 

I  urged  that  the  Soviet  leaders  view  the  Senate  debate  in  the  context  in  which  I 
had  presented  it;  that  if  and  when  a  critical  statement  is  made  by  a  Senator,  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  Senator  would  vote  against  the 
treaty.  I  could  understand  that  the  Soviets  might  want  to  respond,  but  such  re- 
sponses could  only  be  counterproductive. 

Gromyko  said  he  appreciated  what  I  had  said  regarding  coolness,  moderation,  and 
reason  on  both  sides.  He  said  that  if  he  was  tempted,  in  the  course  of  Senate  debate, 
to  respond  to  some  "hotheaded"  statement  in  the  United  States  and  his  right  hand 
reached  out  for  pencil  and  paper,  his  left  hand  would  restrain  it.  If  he  was  tempted 
to  dictate  a  sharp  response  into  the  tape  recorder,  he  would  tell  someone  to  break 
the  tape  recorder  in  advance.  If  he  should  ever  feel  the  urge  to  call  in  a  stenogra- 
pher to  dictate  a  sharp  response,  he  would  arrange  to  have  the  lady  not  feel  too  well 
that  day.  These  comments  were  made  in  jest,  he  said,  but  it  was  the  Soviet  intention 
to  display  restraint,  moderation,  and  coolness. 

In  his  concluding  remarks,  Gromyko  commented,  as  had  Brezhnev,  that  in  the 
United  States  voices  are  heard  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  is  of  greater  advantage 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  he  asked,  where  are  the  scales  on  which  they  weighed  the 
issues  and  came  to  that  conclusion?  If  they  did  have  such  a  scale,  it  must  be  broken 
and  should  be  discarded.  He  said  he  would  mention  only  one  fact  in  this  connection, 
which  for  some  reason  was  constantly  ignored  by  those  who  make  such  statements. 
Under  SALT  II,  in  order  to  reach  Eigreed  ceilings,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
liquidate  254  of  its  missiles.  Yet,  each  of  those  254  missiles  represents  something  far 
more  formidable  than  the  weapons  used  against  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  For  some 
reason,  many  people  simply  close  their  eyes  to  this  fact,  although  objectivity  re- 
quires that  it  be  noted.  He  could  provide  other  examples,  but  the  point  was  that  he 
could  categorically  deny  that  the  treaty  was  more  advantageous  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  final  effect  was  that  it  gives  neither  side  an  advantage,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  He  said  the  treaty  was  a  great  and  positive  contribution  for  both  coun- 
tries, for  the  world  and  for  peace  therein.  He  hoped  that  I  would  understand  and 
agree  that  the  Soviet  people  do  not  want  war.  The  Soviet  Union  went  to  war  only 
when  forced  to,  as  it  did  when  it  was  allied  with  the  United  States  in  a  battle 
against  a  common  foe. 

I  concluded  by  saying  that  it  would  be  my  purpose  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  weigh  the  issues  on  a  precise  scale  and  to  reach  a  decision  only  after 
thorough  observation  and  analysis. 

FRANCE 

The  French  officials  with  whom  I  met,  like  those  in  Italy,  were  supportive  of 
SALT  II  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  balanced  treaty.  They  expressed  concern,  however, 
about  what  they  see  as  an  imbalance  in  conventional  strength  and  theater  nuclear 
capability  within  Europe. 

On  July  6,  I  met  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  with  President  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing.  Although  the  discussion  centered  primarily  on  SALT  II  and  East-West 
relations,  it  also  touched  on  other  important  issues,  including  energy  and  the 
recently  concluded  Tokyo  summit. 

I  provided  the  French  President  with  my  candid  assessment  of  the  prospects  for 
SALT  II,  the  probable  Senate  schedule,  and  some  of  the  areas  of  particular  concern 
to  Senators. 

The  President  told  me  that  SALT  II  is  not  judged  by  France  on  the  basis  of  her 
relationship  with  the  United  States,  but,  rather,  on  the  merits  of  the  treaty.  On  that 
basis,  the  French  experts  have  deemed  it  a  balanced  treaty.  Defense  Minister  Yvon 
Bourges,  with  whom  I  met  later,  concurred  with  this  judgment. 

President  Giscard  noted  that  although  SALT  II  represents  a  balance,  the  Soviet 
position  has  improved  substantially  in  recent  years.  The  situation  differs  from  the 
past,  when  there  was  American  superiority. 

The  French  want  to  see  balance  on  the  strategic  level,  and  SALT  II  provides  that. 
But  in  a  way  it  decouples  or  disconnects  the  United  States  from  Europe,  and  in 
Europe  there  is  not  a  balanced  situation. 

Giscard  said  European  feelings  about  security  will  be  more  affected  by  decisions 
on  new  or  existing  intermediate-range  strategic  weapons.  But,  nonetheless,  SALT  II 
is  seen  as  an  important  issue  in  Europe. 
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It  was  Giscard's  view  that  the  Soviets  are  not  trying  to  build  a  permanent 
military  advantage.  To  do  so,  would  severely  strain  the  Soviet  economy,  and  the 
Soviets  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  full-scale  arms  race  with  the  United  States  and  the 
West.  But  they  do  not  want  military  inferiority  either  and  will  resist  that. 

He  saw  SALT  II  as  a  good  treaty  for  the  Soviets,  but  not  as  giving  them  in  any 
way  an  advantage.  They  have  much  invested  in  the  SALT  process  and  ratification  is 
important  to  them.  Rejection  of  the  treaty  would  be  a  major  failure  for  the  Soviet 
leadership  and  would  lead  to  a  new  arms  race,  which  goes  against  everything 
Brezhnev  has  sought  and  against  Soviet  economic  interests. 

In  response  to  my  questions  about  the  consequences  for  Western  Europe  of  possi- 
ble treaty  rejection,  Giscard  said  it  would  be  damaging  and  create  political  uncer- 
tainty about  the  United  States.  Efforts  would  be  made  to  cast  the  United  States  as 
extreme,  and  the  Soviets  would  undoubtedly  undertake  to  move  closer  to  Europe 
and  to  disassociate  Europe  from  the  United  States.  The  American  ability  to  lead  as 
a  stable  power  would  be  questioned,  and  there  would  be  fear  in  Europe  not  only  of  a 
new  arms  race  but  also  of  a  new  cold  war. 

Thus,  Giscard  made  clear  that  he  favored  ratification  of  SALT  II,  but  he  felt  that 
it  should  be  done  in  a  realistic  manner,  with  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  alter  the 
current  theater  imbalance  in  Europe. 

Responding  to  my  questions  about  French  attitudes  toward  possible  SALT  III 
negotiations,  the  President  said  that  a  new  arms  race  might  put  the  West  in  a 
position  of  superiority,  but  would  be  extremely  costly,  create  tensions,  and  really  be 
useless.  Thus,  further  agreements  should  be  pursued.  There  could  be  follow-on 
agreements  dealing  with  the  central  systems  of  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.,  or 
there  could  be  broader  agreements. 

But  from  the  European  standpoint,  matters  become  immensely  more  complicated, 
Giscard  said.  It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  Western  Europe  is  not  in  an 
advantageous  position  right  now,  particularly  in  view  of  Soviet  deployment  of  the 
SS-20. 

Giscard  said  that  France's  nuclear  power  does  not  seriously  alter  the  strategic 
balance,  and  would  only  do  so  if  there  were  significant  United  States  and  Soviet 
reductions.  France  thought  it  important  to  retain  its  nuclear  force  and  to  improve  it 
technologically. 

In  summing  up,  the  President  said  he  sees  SALT  II  as  necessary,  but  complicated. 

On  the  subject  of  energy.  President  Giscard  said  that  the  United  States  had 
developed  a  bad  reputation  worldwide,  because  while  other  industrialized  nations 
were  stabilizing  or  decreasing  oil  imports,  the  United  States  and  Japan  were  in- 
creasing theirs. 

The  energy  problem  had  created  major  economic  problems  for  the  West  and  the 
world,  and  it  was  important  to  take  concerted  action  to  improve  the  situation. 

He  felt  that  the  agreements  reached  at  Tokyo  had  been  fair  and  would  lead  to  a 
more  stable  situation  if  implemented. 

The  President  said  he  was  pleased  to  hear  my  statements  that  I  believed  Congress 
would  move  ahead  on  important  energy  legislation.  He  also  agreed  with  my  com- 
ments about  the  importance  of  developing  alternative  energy  sources. 

The  discussion  with  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  also  touched  on  other  important 
international  issues,  including  the  Middle  East  and  Turkey. 

In  my  meeting  with  Defense  Minister  Bourges,  he  offered  the  assessment  that 
SALT  II  is  balanced  overall,  and  allows  each  of  the  signatories  to  safeguard  what 
was  important  to  them  and  did  not  jeopardize  the  security  interests  of  third-party 
states. 

The  Defense  Minister  referred  to  an  official  French  Government  statement  en- 
dorsing SALT  II,  and  said  it  was  the  Government's  view  that  the  treaty  did  repre- 
sent an  important,  if  limited,  step. 

Our  discussion  focused  on  SALT  II  issues  of  particular  importance  to  Europe — the 
protocol  and  the  noncircumvention  clause — and  possible  Senate  action  on  this  point. 
In  regard  to  the  protocol,  the  Defense  Minister  felt  it  important  that  it  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  permanent  limitation.  The  protocol  was  not  just  an  American- 
Soviet  affair,  but  is  of  direct  concern  to  Europe.  As  for  noncircumvention,  he  said  he 
hoped  that  it  would  be  understood  as  not  limiting  the  current  patterns  of  coopera- 
tion. A  declaration  by  the  Senate  affirming  that  principle  would  be  welcomed. 

In  response  to  my  questions  about  the  French  position  on  SALT  III,  Bourges  said 
France  would  have  to  take  a  very  cautious  approach.  The  Defense  Minister  said 
France  wanted  to  continue  to  contribute  to  balance  and  deterrence.  And  he  said, 
any  assessment  of  the  military  balance  must  take  into  account  conventional 
strength  as  well  as  nuclear  forces. 
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Statement  of  Hon.  William  E.  Colby  on  SALT  II 

Reid  and  Priest, 
nil  19th  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  DC,  October  2.  1979. 

Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  your  very  kind  invitation,  I  forward  herewith 
some  of  the  thoughts  I  would  have  given  to  the  Committee  had  the  opportunity 
worked  out  for  me  to  testify  with  respect  to  the  ratification  of  SALT  II.  I  hope  they 
can  be  of  some  interest  and  value  to  tne  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

W.  E.  Colby. 

Enclosure. 

Salt  II  Should  Be  Ratified— Now 
(By  William  E.  Colby,  former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  1973-76) 

SALT  II  should  be  ratified,  now,  for  one  simple  reason:  We  can  better  manage  our 
relationships  with  the  fundamentally  hostile  Soviet  Union  with  it  than  without  it. 

The  substantive  limitations  that  SALT  II  sets  for  the  further  growth  of  Soviet 
strategic  weaponry  are  to  our  advantage.  The  launcher  limitations,  the  warhead 
limitations,  the  restriction  to  one  new  missile  and  a  variety  of  other  provisions  of 
the  treaty  restrict  the  otherwise  expectable  growth  of  Soviet  weaponry  which  we 
would  have  to  deal  with. 

The  verification  of  Soviet  production  and  employment  of  new  strategic  weaponry, 
which  will  take  place  whether  SALT  II  is  ratified  or  not,  will  be  assisted  by  the 
provisions  of  SALT  II.  Our  intelligence  systems  today  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
protect  our  country  against  some  secret  Soviet  program  to  develop  a  strategic 
advantage  over  us,  whether  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  in  the  absence 
of  any  treaty  relationship.  But  the  process  is  eased  by  the  provisions  of  SALT  II 
against  concealment  measures,  against  interference  with  our  national  technical 
means  of  verification,  against  encryption  of  test  data  needed  for  verification,  by  the 
counting  rules  which  simplify  the  task,  by  the  limitations  on  numbers  which  reduce 
the  scope  of  the  requirement,  by  the  data  base  exchange  and  by  the  provisions  for 
notifications  of  tests.  All  of  these  make  the  process  of  monitoring  Soviet  weaponry 
easier  than  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  SALT  II. 

The  loss  of  the  Iranian  bases  is,  of  course,  a  problem,  but  it  is  a  problem  which  we 
will  and  must  overcome  whether  SALT  II  is  ratified  or  not,  just  as  we  overcame  the 
loss  of  the  Turkish  bases  some  years  ago.  The  Soviets  would  be  unable  for  physical 
reasons  to  develop  any  kind  of  a  threat  in  violation  of  the  treaty  during  the  period 
of  our  readjustment  to  the  loss  of  the  Iranian  bases. 

The  recent  revelation  of  the  existence  of  a  Soviet  brigade  in  Cuba  should  not  be 
looked  at  as  an  intelligence  failure,  casting  doubt  on  our  ability  to  verify  the  treaty, 
but  rather  as  an  intelligence  triumph.  The  United  States  has  identified  such  a  small 
and  militarily  insignificant  unit  as  a  3000  man  brigade  in  a  country  as  hermetically 
sealed  against  outside  eyes  as  Cuba.  This  gives  confidence  that  we  will  be  able  to 
identify  any  strategic  weapon  threat  to  the  United  States  before  it  becomes  substan- 
tial. In  the  Cuban  case,  the  nose  of  the  camel  was  seen  under  the  tent,  long  before 
the  camel  was  within-  the  tent  crashing  the  furniture.  With  this  warning  we  are 
able  to  conduct  the  necessary  diplomatic  negotiations  and  other  measures  required 
to  deal  with  a  potential  problem  long  before  it  becomes  a  substantial  threat,  exactly 
as  we  would  handle  a  comparable  development  in  violation  of  SALT  II  (and  did  with 
respect  to  SALT  I). 

On  the  merits  of  the  treaty  itself,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  the  SALT  II  should  be 
ratified.  It  may  not  be  a  perfect  treaty,  but  the  imperfect  aspects  such  as  the 
continued  existence  of  Soviet  heavy  missiles  and  the  non-counting  of  the  Backfire 
bomber  can  be  taken  up  in  SALT  III  negotiations. 

The  first  order  of  business  of  such  SALT  III  negotiations  should  be  a  conscious 
effort  to  eliminate  a  first  strike  potential  on  both  sides.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  sufficient  reductions  in  total  warheads,  by  reductions  in  total  numbers  of  ICBMs, 
or  by  a  unilateral  United  States  action  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  ABM 
treaty  of  1972  permitting  us  to  establish  one  ABM  site  to  ensure  a  second  strike  by 
American  ICBMs  against  Soviet  military  targets.  I  believe  that  the  first  strike 
potential  has  been  very  much  exaggerated  by  theoretical  computations  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  many  variables  and  the  untested  complications  of 
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launching  a  massive  first  strike  on  a  north-south  axis.  Since  the  mere  potential  is 
dangerous,  however,  the  first  order  of  business  in  SALT  III  should  be  to  eliminate  it, 
but  SALT  II  should  not  be  delayed  in  the  hopes  of  solving  it. 

Delaying  SALT  II  could  leave  this  subject  of  strategic  arms  open  at  the  time  of  a 
Soviet  succession  struggle,  exposing  it  to  use  as  a  potential  weapon  and  trade-off 
between  the  different  Soviet  factions  contending  for  power— the  ideologues,  the 
military,  the  industrial  managers,  the  bureaucrats  etc.  President  Brezhnev  has  a 
personal  commitment  to  SALT  II.  We  should  take  this  significant  step  ahead,  for 
our  benefit  as  well  as  his,  while  he  is  still  in  power. 

A  larger  issue  has  arisen  which  is  now  preoccupying  many  who  would  otherwise 
support  SALT  II— our  general  defense  posture.  I  fully  share  the  concern  of  many 
about  our  weakness  in  many  conventional  areas,  but  my  concern  would  not  in  any 
way  be  ameliorated  by  a  delay  in  SALT  II.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  take  the 
appropriate  steps  to  strengthen  several  elements  of  our  defense  posture  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  we  cannot  do  this  by  discussing  it  in 
dollar  terms.  We  must,  rather,  identify  the  appropriate  actions  to  take  with  respect 
to  the  different  threats  the  Soviets  present.  Because  the  Soviets  have  more  tanks, 
more  submarines  or  more  heavy  missiles  does  not  mean  that  we  need  to  produce  an 
equal  number.  Rather,  we  need  to  produce  the  appropriate  counteraction  to  frus- 
trate that  particular  weapon  system  of  the  Soviets.  Thus,  the  submarines  need  not 
be  duplicated  in  number,  but  our  antisubmarine  warfare  must  be  improved  and 
extended  to  make  our  convoys  to  Europe  invulnerable.  We  do  not  need  to  have  an 
equivalent  number  of  tanks,  but  we  do  need  the  force  readiness,  the  intelligence 
machinery,  the  precision  guided  munitions,  the  logistics  back-up  and  the  electronic 
warfare  capabilities  in  Western  Europe  to  ensure  that  the  Soviet  tank  force  would 
be  stopped  in  its  tracks,  even  without  recourse  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

My  concern  goes  beyond  our  defense  posture  with  respect  to  Soviet  military 
forces.  The  most  effective  Soviet  weapon  used  against  Americans  in  recent  years  has 
been  an  unarmed  transport  aircraft  full  of  Cubans.  They  have  spread  these  about 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  with  considerable  effect.  These  practices  present  a  much 
more  immediate  threat  to  our  interests  and  our  friends  than  Soviet  forces,  and  we 
must  commit  the  same  thought  and  urgency  to  countering  them. 

Movements  of  carrier  task  forces,  visits  by  unarmed  fighter  aircraft  or  building 
intercontinental  missiles  will  not  meet  these  problems.  We  must,  rather,  look  to  our 
programs  of  military  assistance  to  our  allies  and  friends,  to  the  active  cooperation 
we  should  extend  and  encourage  among  our  friends  around  the  world  to  frustrate 
these  indirect  tactics  of  the  Soviets.  This  would  require  the  integration  of  our 
military  assistance  programs  into  a  comprehensive  defense  strategy  and  related 
budgets. 

Part  of  this  concern  obviously  suggests  the  rehabilitation  of  our  intelligence 
machinery.  The  first  step  in  this  process  should  be  passage  of  a  new  charter  for  its 
activities.  If  this  is  delayed,  an  accelerated  decision  should  be  taken  by  the  Congress 
that  the  "appropriate  committees"  to  which  CIA  must  report  any  activity  other 
than  intelligence  gathering  abroad  should  be  limited  to  the  two  intelligence  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  no  longer  call  for  the  absurd  requirement  of 
briefing  seven  such  committees,  with  the  total  impossibility  of  secret  aid  to  threat- 
ened countries. 

But  the  dimension  of  the  problem  is  even  larger  than  the  need  to  contain  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies.  Neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  its  proxies  created  the 
problems  of  Iran,  which  have  had  a  very  direct  effect  on  the  pocket  of  each  of  our 
automobile  driving  citizens — and  our  economy  as  a  whole.  The  potential  for  turmoil 
in  the  Third  World  because  of  the  pressures  of  population,  poverty,  hunger  and 
frustration  must  not  be  left  to  be  led  by  the  ideologues  of  the  self-named  "non- 
aligned"  movement,  professing  a  unity  of  interest  between  the  poor  of  the  world  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  place  within  our  security  strategy,  and  its  appropriate 
budget,  vigorous  programs  in  the  economic,  social  and  political  fields,  to  relieve  the 
tension  and  turmoil  predictable  in  many  of  our  neighboring  and  hitherto  friendly 
countries. 

The  recent  Congressional  reduction  of  the  administration's  foreign  aid  proposals 
and  the  simultaneous  call  for  larger  expenditures  for  nuclear  carriers  represents  a 
total  failure  to  appreciate  the  true  lesson  of  Vietnam — that  we  tried  to  apply  a 
military  solution  to  what  was  fundamentally  a  villagers'  struggle.  We  must  identify 
each  level  of  threat  to  our  nation's  security  and  develop  appropriate  strategies  and 
programs  with  which  to  meet  each  one.  Only  then  can  we  possess  a  true  strategy, 
and  budget,  for  our  national  security. 

This  is  a  tall  order,  requiring  a  revision  of  some  of  our  strategic  concepts,  budge- 
tary practices  and  even  Congressional  committee  jurisdictions.  It  is  a  different 
subject  than  SALT  II,  but  it  is  closely  related.  We  must  not  repeat  the  error  France 
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made  in  building  a  huge  and  expensive  Maginot  Line,  thinking  it  was  safe  behind  it, 
only  to  find  the  Germans  circumventing  it  in  1940.  We  must  not  lose  the  opportuni- 
ty to  reduce  the  time,  resources,  talents  and  even  attention,  which  we  must  other- 
wise commit  to  strategic  weaponry,  by  ratifying  SALT  IL  We  can  then  turn,  instead, 
to  the  other  areas  in  which  action  is  urgent  to  protect  the  security  of  our  nation. 
This  is  a  task  which  must  involve  us  for  many  years.  Rather  than  delaying  SALT 
II  to  accomplish  it,  ratifying  SALT  II  would  be  its  first  step.  We  must  display  the 
kind  of  sober  leadership  with  respect  to  SALT  II  that  our  allies  expect  and  have 
requested,  and  we  must  use  our  "intelligence,"  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  to  identify 
the  real  problems  our  nation  faces  and  not  think  that  they  can  be  solved  by  some 
new  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation. 


Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelxjgence's  Unclassified  Findings  on  SALT 

II  Treaty 

U.S.  Senate, 
Select  Committee  on  Intelugence, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  5,  1979. 

Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
we  transmit  a  copy  of  the  unclassified  principal  findings  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  on  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  to  monitor  the 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

As  you  requested,  the  full  report  with  documentation  will  be  formally  presented 
by  us  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  closed  session  at  10:00  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  October  10,  1979. 
With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Birch  Bayh, 

Chairman. 
Barry  Goldwater, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Enclosure. 

Principal  Findings  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on  the 
Capabiuties  of  the  United  States  To  Monitor  the  SALT  II  Treaty 

In  approaching  the  duty  given  to  us  by  the  Senate  to  examine  the  ability  of  the 
intelligence  community  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the 
Committee  has  kept  in  mind  that  our  reconnaissance  system  cannot  provide  abso- 
lute certainty.  In  the  past  our  monitoring  system  has,  in  some  instances,  underesti- 
mated the  rate  of  deployment  of  some  strategic  weapon  systems  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  other  instances  it  has  overestimated  the  deployment  of  some  strategic  weapon 
systems. 

Since  1970,  the  estimating  record  has  improved  as  a  direct  consequence  of  im- 
provements in  the  technical  capabilities  of  the  United  States  reconnaissance  sys- 
tems and  in  the  intelligence  community's  analysis  of  that  data.  These  improved 
technical  collection  and  analytical  capabilities  have  resulted  in  a  reduction  in 
uncertainties  about  the  state  of  development,  testing,  and  deployment  of  Soviet 
strategic  weapons.  Because  we  are  forced  by  history  to  bear  in  mind  the  analytic 
error  of  the  "missile  gap,"  as  well  as  the  underestimating  of  the  rate  of  deployment 
of  some  strategic  weapons  systems,  the  Committee  has  conducted  an  independent 
review  and  assessment  of  United  States  monitoring  capabilities.  As  a  result  of  this 
review,  the  Committee  has  made  findings  with  respect  to  the  following  issues: 

A.  Implications  of  SALT  I  record  for  monitoring  SALT  II  Accords; 

B.  The  degree  to  which  United  States  SALT  II  negotiating  positions  were  based  on 
monitoring  capabilities; 

C.  Providing  the  necessary  resources  for  the  United  States  monitoring  system; 

D.  Improved  analysis; 

E.  Congressional  oversight;  and 

F.  The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  monitor  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

The  subject  of  U.S.  monitoring  capabilities  is  so  complex  that  Senators  are  strong- 
ly encouraged  to  read  and  study  the  full  text  of  the  classified  Report  and  its 
accompanying  attachments,  in  order  to  fully  understand  these  brief  Findings. 
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A.  Implications  of  SALT  I  record  for  monitoring  SALT  II  accords 

On  the  basis  of  the  SALT  I  record,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  push  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  any  advantages  which  the  provisions  or 
ambiguities  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  might  permit.  Further,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
probably  continue  nearly  all  its  present  concealment  and  deception  practices,  and 
additional  concealment  and  deception  practices  may  be  attempted.  The  record  also 
indicates,  however,  that  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  is  a  valuable  forum 
for  resolving  compliance  issues,  and  possible  ambiguities  in  intelligence  information 
and  Treaty  interpretation,  when  the  United  States  aggressively  pursues  them.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  expanded  pattern  of  Soviet  concealment  activities, 
vigorous  pursuit  by  the  U.S.  of  this  issue  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
halted  the  expansion. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  must  expect  that  unanticipated  Soviet  activities  may 
occur  during  the  course  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  be  willing  to  raise  and  aggres- 
sively pursue  questions  of  Soviet  compliance  with  the  Treaty  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission,  which  will  play  an  even  more  significant  role  during 
SALT  II. 

B.  The  degree  to  which  United  States  SALT  II  negotiating  positions  were  based  on 

monitoring  capabilities 

The  Committee  has  also  reviewed  in  detail  the  substance  and  process  of  SALT  II 
diplomatic  negotiations  to  see  how  the  need  for  effective  monitoring  was  factored 
into  the  actu^  negotiations  in  Geneva  and  elsewhere.  Members  of  the  Committee 
have  gone  to  Geneva  repeatedly  to  observe  firsthand  the  negotiation  process,  paying 
particular  attention  to  monitoring  questions.  We  have  also  examined  the  diplomatic 
record  of  these  negotiations,  the  historical  record  of  the  SALT  I  and  ABM  Treaties 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  in  order  better  to 
understand  Soviet  SALT  behavior  and  the  monitoring  record  concerning  those 
agreements.  We  have  also  studied  the  specific  verification  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  and  Protocol  and  have  made  our  ovsTi  judgments  as  to  the  monitoring 
requirements  of  these  provisions. 

The  Committee  has  reviewed  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
accords  contribute  to  monitoring  compliance.  There  are  provisions  which  enhance 
our  monitoring  capability;  there  are  other  provisions  which  reduce  monitoring 
difficulties  but  retain  substantial  ambiguities;  and  there  are  provisions  which 
impose  very  difficult  monitoring  burdens. 

The  Committee  believes  that,  in  most  cases,  monitoring  requirements  vyere  given 
high  priority  during  Treaty  negotiations,  and  that  monitoring  necessities  were 
reflected  in  the  Treaty  provisions.  In  some  cases,  however.  Treaty  provisions  were 
not  dravvm  precisely  because  of  negotiated  trade-offs  and  U.S.  and  Soviet  interest  in 
not  impairing  the  flexibility  of  some  of  their  respective  weapons  development  pro- 
grams. 

C.  Providing  the  necessary  resources  for  the  U.S.  monitoring  system 

Although  our  national  reconnaissance  system  is  complex  and  comprehensive, 
some  of  its  components  are  fragile.  In  order  for  the  reconnaissance  system  to  be 
effective,  sufficient  back-up  and  redundancy  must  be  provided  during  the  period  of 
SALT  II. 

In  order  to  provide  these  resources  a  very  high  budget  priority  must  be  given  to 
the  intelligence  collection  systems,  as  well  as  to  processing  and  analysis  functions. 

The  Committee  finds  that  continued  improvement  and  investment  will  be  re- 
quired during  this  period  to  ensure  that  United  States  monitoring  systems  keep 
pace  with  the  monitoring  tasks  they  must  perform.  Arbitrary  resource  constraints 
must  not  curtail  these  needed  improvements  and  investment. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that  increased  analytic  attention  to  SALT  moni- 
toring should  be  accompanied  by  the  intelligence  community's  full  and  careful 
attention  to  other  areas  of  Soviet  military,  political  and  economic  activity  and  to 
military,  political,  social  and  economic  developments  in  other  countries.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  recommend  a  very  high  budget  priority  for  processing  and  analysis, 
as  well  as  for  intelligence  collection  systems. 

D.  Improved  analysis 

The  Soviets  unanticipated  ability  to  emplace  the  much  larger  SS-19  in  a  slightly 
enlarged  SS-U  silo  circumvented  the  safeguards  the  United  States  thought  it  had 
obtained  in  SALT  I  against  the  substitution  of  heavy  for  light  ICBMs.  Similarly,  the 
range  of  the  SS-N-8  missile  on  the  Delta  class  Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
was  greater  than  expected.  This  reduced  the  significance  of  the  Soviet  "geographical 
disadvantage"  on  the  basis  of  which  we  conceded  to  the  Soviets  in  SALT  I  the  right 
to  build  a  larger  number  of  ballistic  missile  submarines  than  were  permitted  to  the 
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United  States.  The  Committee  is  of  the  view  that  the  intelligence  community  should 
make  every  effort  to  minimize  intelligence  surprises.  Recognizing  that  predicting 
the  future  is  a  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task,  the  Ck)mmittee  recommends  the 
following: 

Soviet  SALT  negotiating  strategy  and  tactics  should  be  exhaustively  studied  for 
hints  about  future  developments  which  the  Soviets  may  have  been  trying  to  protect. 
On  the  basis  of  this  analysis,  "warning  signs"  should  be  formulated  whose  appear- 
ance would  alert  the  analyst  to  the  possibility  the  Soviets  are  taking  unexpected 
steps  in  their  weapons  development  program. 

Various  possible  Soviet  "cheating  scenarios"  should  be  developed,  using  technical 
experts  outside  the  intelligence  community  who  have  been  given  briefings  contain- 
ing information  about  U.S.  intelligence  sources  and  methods  roughly  comparable  to 
what  the  Soviets  may  be  expected  to  possess.  On  the  basis  of  these  scenarios,  similar 
"warning  signs"  should  be  formulatea. 

Competitive  analysis,  reflecting  a  full  range  of  expert  points  of  view,  should  be 
conducted  periodically  on  impwrtant  topics  in  Soviet  strategic  weapons  develop- 
ments. The  results  should  be  analyzed  to  provide  "warning  signs"  and  to  suggest 
collection  strategies  which  would  minimize  the  differences  and  uncertainties. 

E.  Congressional  oversight 

It  is  clear  from  the  SALT  I  record  that  intelligence  of  possible  Soviet  violation  of 
the  Treaty  was,  in  some  cases,  and  for  a  time,  withheld  from  Executive  branch 
officials  who  had  a  need  for  such  information.  Lacking  an  oversight  committee  for 
intelligence  matters,  the  Congress  was  not  supplied  the  intelligence  information  on 
SALT  I  monitoring. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  the  SALT  I  monitoring 
record,  the  responsible  officials  in  the  intelligence  community  were  asked  if  they 
would  "fully  and  currently"  supply  to  the  Committee  intelligence  on  the  monitoring 
of  SALT  II  Treaty  provisions,  as  required  by  S.  Res.  400  and  by  Executive  Order 
12036.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  the  Director  of  DIA  have  said  they  understood  it  was  their  duty  to  do 
so.  Procedures  for  handling  such  reporting  have  already  been  established  by  the 
Committee. 

Other  committees  of  the  Senate  with  the  task  of  SALT  II  oversight  are  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Under  S.  Res. 
400,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  is  obliged  to  keep  these  committees 
informed  of  any  intelligence  information  that  might  be  of  significance  in  carrying 
out  their  mandated  duties. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  monitoring  compliance  with  the  new 
strategic  arms  agreement  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  SALT  process.  The  capability 
to  determine  whether  the  Soviets  had  violated  the  SALT  II  agreement  would  be  of 
little  consequence  if  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  did  not  have  the  will  and 
determination  to  pursue  an  agressive  verificaton  policy. 

In  order  to  assure  effective  oversight  of  monitoring  of  SALT  II,  the  Committee 
finds  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  should  be  kept  fully  and  currently 
informed  on  all  intelligence  concerned  with  the  monitoring  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
The  Committee  undertakes  to  keep  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  £uid 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  informed  of  any  significant  information 
affecting  their  mandated  duties.  Further,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence should  receive  a  detailed  intelligence  annex,  to  be  maintained  under  the 
security  provisions  of  S.  Res.  400,  along  with  the  semi-annual  monitoring  report 
supplied  by  ACDA  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

F.  Evaluation  of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  monitor  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
The  Committee's  examination  of  the  United  States  monitoring  capabilities  show 

that,  under  current  Soviet  practices,  most  counting  provisions  can  be  monitored 
with  high  or  high-moderate  confidence.  Monitoring  qualitative  limitations  on  weap- 
ons systems  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  and  is  dependent  on  the  collective  capability 
of  a  large  number  of  systems.  In  general,  these  qualitative  limitations  present  some 
problems  but  most  can,  on  balance,  be  monitored  with  high  to  moderate  confidence. 
There  are  some  provisions  of  the  Treaty  which  can  be  monitored  with  only  a  low 
level  of  confidence.' 

The  Committee  also  finds  that  the  present  capabilities  of  the  national  reconnais- 
sance system  could  be  degraded  by  the  use  of  changed  practices  on  the  part  of  the 


'  The  terms  "high,"  "high  moderate,"  "moderate,"  and  "low"  refer  to  the  monitoring  uncer- 
tainties (in  terms  of  quantitative  measures  or  probabilities  of  detection)  £md  do  not  suggest  the 
military  significance  of  the  resulting  monitoring  uncertainties. 
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Soviet  Union  and  through  concealment  and  deception.  Some  of  these  changed  prac- 
tices would  be  permitted  under  the  Treaty;  other  changed  practices  which  involve 
deliberate  concealment  and  deception  would  constitute  serious  violations  of  the 
Treaty.  The  impact  of  those  changed  practices  permitted  under  the  Treaty  may 
decrease  our  confidence  in  our  ability  to  monitor  counting  provisions,  and  a  combi- 
nation of  such  changed  practices  could  greatly  complicate  our  task  of  monitoring 
those  provisions  involving  qualitative  limitations. 

Overall,  the  Committee  finds  that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  enhances  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  monitor  those  components  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons  forces  which 
are  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Treaty.  The  Treaty  permits  measures  short  of 
"deliberate  concealment"  which  could  impede  monitoring,  and  does  not  indicate 
what  types  of  collection  systems  are  to  be  considered  national  technical  means.  In 
the  absence  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  however,  the  Soviets  would  be  free  to  take  more 
sweeping  measures,  such  as  unrestrained  concealment  and  deception,  which  could 
make  monitoring  these  strategic  forces  still  more  difficult. 


\ 


Executive  Branch  Responses  to  Additional  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator 

MusKiE  FOR  the  SALT  Hearings 

The  growing  \ailnerability  of  our  Minuteman  missiles  will  be  one  of  the  major 
concerns  addressed  during  the  SALT  debate.  One  of  the  criticisms  made  of  SALT  II 
as  negotiated  is  that  it  fails  to  prevent  this  threat. 

Question  1.  In  retrospect,  would  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  U.S.  Comprehensive 
Proposal  of  March  1977  have  prevented  the  development  of  a  threat  to  the  surviva- 
bility of  silo-based  Minuteman  missiles  similar  to  that  which  we  face  today? 

Answer.  The  threat  to  the  survivability  of  silo-based  Minuteman  missiles  basically 
derives  from  the  development  of  a  MIRVed-missile  capability  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
improvements  in  missile  accuracy.  The  March  1977  limitations  proposal  sought  to 
delay  the  vulnerability  of  Minuteman  by  limits  not  only  on  numbers,  but  also  on 
testing  and  improvements  in  existing  systems.  Its  acceptance  would,  as  Secretary 
Brown  said  at  the  time,  have  delayed,  but  not  ultimately  prevented  MM  vulnerabil- 
ity since  intelligence  indicated  that  the  Soviets  were  already  testing  missiles  of 
significantly  greater  accuracy. 

Question  2.  If  the  Soviets  agreed  to  give  up  all  of  their  SS-18  heavy  ICBM's,  would 
we  still  face  the  Minuteman  vulnerability  problem? 

Answer.  The  Minuteman  vulnerability  problem  would  remain  even  without  the 
SS-18  threat.  The  Soviet  SS-19  force  alone  will  possess  enough  accurate  RV's  to 
threaten  the  survivability  of  most  of  the  Minuteman  force. 

Question  3.  What  kirvAs  of  limits  would  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  survivability 
of  silo-based  missiles? 

Answer.  Preserving  the  current  level  of  survivability  of  Minuteman,  if  accom- 
plished solely  by  negotiated  limits,  would  require  severe  reductions  in  the  number 
of  MIRVed  ICBM  missiles  and  the  number  of  RV's  per  ICBM.  The  number  of 
accurate  warheads  permitted  would  have  to  be  below  the  number  that  the  Soviets 
will  have  deployed  by  1980. 

OUTLINE   united  STATES   AND  SOVIET  CONCESSIONS   IN  THE  SALT  II   NEGOTIATIONS 

Question  k-  What  treaty  restrictions  will  affect  U.S.  strategic  programs?  Will  the 
treaty  prevent  acceleration  of  any  U.S.  programs,  if  such  acceleration  were  possible 
and  desirable?  Will  the  terms  of  the  treaty  require  early  retirement  of  any  existing 
systems  as  new  programs,  such  as  Trident,  are  continued? 

Answer.  United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  programs  will  be  affected  equally  by 
the  treaty  limitations  of  1,200  MIRVed  launchers,  and  1,320  MIRVed  launchers  plus 
ALCM-carrying  heavy  bombers  (AHB's).  That  is,  without  treaty  restrictions,  by  1985 
either  side  could  exceed  these  limits  by  accelerating  the  current  programs  and/or 
keeping  systems  scheduled  to  be  retired. 

The  treaty  does  not  specifically  prevent  acceleration  of  any  of  the  U.S.  programs, 
except  insofar  as  exceeding  the  quantitative  limitations  would  require  the  retire- 
ment of  additional  strategic  systems. 

The  retirement  of  some  existing  Minuteman  III  and/or  Poseidon  C-3  launchers 
will  be  required  [deleted]  when  the  deployed  number  of  Trident  SSBN's  and  B-52G's 
with  ALCM  reaches  the  point  at  which  the  limits  on  MIRVed  launchers  (1,200)  and 
on  MIRVed  launchers  plus  ALCM-carrying  heavy  bombers  (1,320)  would  otherwise 
be  exceeded. 

[Deleted.] 

The  United  States  will  not  have  to  retire  any  operational  systems  to  get  to  the 
2,400/2,250  aggregate  limits,  whereas  the  Soviets  will  have  to  retire  over  250  oper- 
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ational  missiles  and  bombers.  The  same  type  of  trade-offs  with  respect  to  the 
sublimits  would  apply  to  them  as  to  the  United  States. 

Question  5.  What  negotiating  objectives  have  we  failed  to  achieve?  Do  we  still 
intend  to  pursue  any  of  these  in  the  future? 

Answer.  Our  comprehensive  proposal  of  March  1977  contained  a  number  of  objec- 
tives toward  which  the  finished  agreement  makes  important  strides.  In  May  1977 
we  proposed  reductions  and  qualitative  constraints  in  a  three-tiered  approach  which 
formed  the  framework  for  the  completed  SALT  II  Agreement. 

We  had  hoped  for  deeper  reductions  in  the  overall  aggregate  than  we  have  in 
SALT  II.  Nevertheless  we  were  able  to  obtain  Soviet  agreement  to  the  SNDV 
aggregate  of  2,250—150  below  the  2,400  agreed  at  Vladivostok,  while  retaining  the 
objective  of  equal  aggregates.  This  will  require  the  Soviets  to  dismantle  about  250 
systems.  The  MIRV  ICBM  launcher  subceiling  also  of  820  represents  a  significant 
decrease  compared  with  the  1,320  that  would  have  been  permitted  under  the  Vladi- 
vostok accords. 

The  March  1977  package  went  beyond  Vladivostok  in  its  proposal  for  stringent 
qualitative  limits  on  ICBM's.  Our  objective  was  to  get  agreement  on  tighter  con- 
straints on  all  improvements  of  ICBM's  through  a  new  types  ban,  limits  on  flight- 
tests  and  a  comprehensive  list  of  missile  parameters  that  could  not  be  changed.  The 
fact  that  early  agreement  was  not  reached  on  new  types  with  flight  test  limits 
removed  the  possibility  of  solving  the  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM's  in  the  mid-1980's 
solely  through  negotiated  constraints.  Lacking  an  arms  control  solution  to  this 
problem,  we  believe  it  desirable  to  proceed  with  development  of  the  mobile-based 
M-X.  However,  the  SALT  qualitative  constraints— limits  on  ICBM  and  SLBM  warhead 
numbers,  one  new  type  ICBM  for  each  side  and  constraints  on  modernization  of 
existing  types  of  ICBM's— contribute  to  the  solution  in  that  they  significantly  limit 
the  Soviet  threat  we  will  face  in  the  1980's  and  in  particular  make  the  M-X  system 
more  effective  and  less  expensive  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

We  are  committed,  as  are  the  Soviets,  to  work  toward  further  substantial  reduc- 
tions and  qualitative  limits  on  strategic  offensive  arms.  SALT  III  will  provide  a 
suitable  vehicle  for  pursuit  of  these  objectives. 

Question  6.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  rejection  of  SALT  II?  Specifically,  how 
would  the  strategic  balance  be  improved  or  worsened  in  terms  of: 

(1)  The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  survivability  of  its  land-based 
ICBM's?  What  impact  would  the  rejection  of  SALT  II  have  on  the  viability  of  the 
M-X? 

(2)  The  relative  standing  of  United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  forces  in  terms  of 
throw-weight,  megatonnage  and  equivalent  megatonnage,  warheads,  and  other 
measures  of  the  strategic  balance? 

Answer.  The  rejection  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  would  not  affect  the  long-term 
survivability  of  U.S.  silo-based  ICBM's.  With  or  without  the  limits  of  the  treaty,  the 
Minuteman  silos  will  become  increasingly  vulnerable  to  Soviet  ICBM's  as  the  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  modernize  their  systems  with  MIRVed  missiles  and  improved  accu- 
racy. The  scale  and  cost  of  our  M-X  program  needed  to  preserve  its  viability, 
however,  could  be  affected.  Without  the  fractionation  limits  on  MIRVed  ICBM 
warheads,  by  1985  the  Soviets  with  a  maximum  effort  would  be  capable  of  deploying 
about  double  the  number  of  ICBM  warheads  projected  within  the  SALT  II  limits. 
The  M-X  system  would  then  require  a  much  larger  number  of  shelters.  Even  with 
more  modest  Soviet  efforts  in  the  absence  of  a  SALT  II  Treaty,  an  expansion  of  the 
M-X  system  would  be  required. 

There  is  no  single  best  estimate  for  the  relative  standing  of  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  forces  in  the  event  of  a  rejection  of  SALT  II.  Any  specific  measure 
of  the  relative  standing  would  have  a  range  of  possible  values,  depending  on  the 
specific  program  choices  made  by  both  sides.  An  example  of  how  these  measures 
might  appear  in  1985  with  and  without  SALT  II  limitations  is  shown  below:  (Figures 
on  EMT  are  not  available  because  of  their  classification.  Throw-weight,  however, 
approximates  EMT.) 
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TABLE  l.-ILLUSTRATIVE  U.S.  STRATEGIC  FORCES  THROUGH  1985 


Fiscal  year  1985 ' 


Limitations 


Fiscal  year 
Current  1981 

Jan.  1, 1979    witti  SALT 


With  SALT 


No-SALT  ■ 


Moderate 


Higt\' 


Moderate 


Higti' 


Ageregate 

MIRVed  missiles  and  heavy 
bombers  with  ALCM's 

(AHB's) 

MIRVed  missiles 

MIRVed  ICBM's 

ICBM  launchers 

SLBM  launchers 

Heavy  bombers 

Nonoperational  but  SALT 

accountable 

Aggregate— SALT  account- 
able   

MIRVed  missile  launchers... 
Weapons: ' 

Total  missile  RV's 

Total  weapons  * 

Throw-weight  (million 
pounds):  ' 
Total  missile  throw- 
weight 

Bomber  equivalent 

throw-weight  * 

Total  throw- 
weight 


2,250 


2,250 


2,250 


1,054 
656 
348 

224 

2,282 
1,046 

6,800 
9,200 


4.2 
3.0 
7.2 


1,320 

1,200 

820 

1,054 
544 
348 

1,320 

1,200 

820 

1,000-1,054 

624-688 

348 

1,320  ... 
1,200  ... 
820  ... 
979-1,043 
624-688 
368 

1,054-1,134 

688 

368-512 

1,234 
848 
572 

300 

188 

188 

188 

188 

2,246 
1,094 

2,214-2,223 
1,174-1,183 

2,223 
1,163 

2,298-2,502 
1,338-1,418 

2,842 
1,418 

6,900 
9,300 

7,400-7,800 
11,500-12,000 

7,400-7,800 
12,000-12,400 

8,200-9,000 
14,000-17,500 

9,300 
20,600 

4.1 

4.3-4.4 

4.3-4.4 

4.5-5.6 

5.6 

3.0 

4.2 

4.6 

5.5-8.1 

10.6 

7.1 

8.5-8.6 

8.9-9.0 

10.0-13.1 

16.2 

'  These  measures  take  into  account  only  operational  systems  and  do  not  include  nonoperational  but  SALT  accountable  systems. 

=The  range  of  numbers  is  the  result  of  degrees  of  U.S.  respnsiveness  and  resulting  force  deployments.  Determination  of  exact  force  characteristics  such 
as  total  weapons  and  total  throw-weight  depend  on  specific  force  mix  selected. 

'In  the  no-SALT  case  these  systems  are  not  SALT  accountable. 

■•  Missile  reentry  vehicles  and  bomber  weapons. 

'Different  formulas  for  bomber  equivalent  throw-weight  provide  figures  as  much  as  50  percent  higher  or  lower,  and  the  very  concept  of  aggregating 
bomber  and  missile  parameters  is  questionable. 

^The  figures  assume  a  high  level  of  effort  and  achievement  and  are  considered  as  packages  to  be  highly  unlikely  upper  boundaiy  cases. 


TABLE  ll.-ILLUSTRATIVE  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  FORCES  THROUGH  1985 


Current ' 
Jan.  1, 1979 

1985^ 

Limitations 

1981  with  SALT 

With  SALT 

No-SALT' 

A  gregate  

M  RVed  missiles  and  heavy  bombers 

with  ALCM's 

MIRVed  missiles 

2,250 

1,320 

1,200 
820 

1,250 
900 
100 

1,050 

2,250 

8,000 

12.2 

2,250  .. 

1,320  .. 

1,200  .. 

820  .. 

1,250 
900 
100 

1,200 

2,250 

10,000-12,000 

14.4-15.0 

MIRVed  ICBM's 

Deployed  and  estimated: 

ICBM  launchers 

1,398 
950 
156 
704 

2,504 

5,000 

11.3 

1,400-1,600 

1,100-1,200 

150-200 

1,400-1,750 

2,650-3,000 

12,000-13,000 

16.6-17.5 

(1,750 

SLBM  launchers        

(1,250 

Heavy  bombers* 

(200 

MIRVed  missile  launchers 

Total  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles  

Total  weapons^  ^ 

(2,100 

(3,200 
(20,000 

Throw-weight  (million  lbs)  *• ' 

(22.7 

'As  of  Nov.  1, 1978,  data  base  exchange. 

2  The  range  of  numbers  reflects  varying  assumptions  about  Soviet  force  deployments  and  levels  of  achievements. 

3  The  figures  in  parentheses  assume  a  high  level  of  effort  and  achievement  by  the  Soviets  and  are  considered  as  packages  to  be  highly  unlikely  upper 
boundary  cases  in  the  absence  of  SALT.  The  higher  possibilities  without  SALT  would  likely  fall  somewhere  between  the  range  of  figures  Shown  and  those  in 
parenthesis. 

'  Does  not  include  Soviet  Backfire  bomber. 

^  Missile  reentry  vehicles  and  bomber  weapons. 

« These  measures  take  into  account  all  operational  systems,  including  those  which  are  off-line  for  conversion  or  maintenance. 

'Missile  throw-weight  and  bomber  "equivalent  throw-weight." 


Question  7.  One  of  the  criticisms  made  of  the  SALT  II  agreement  is  that  the 
United  States  is  not  allowed  "heavy"  ICBM's  like  the  Soviet  SS-18  missile.  Yet,  the 
proposed  M-X  missile  would  be  a  large  missile,  much  greater  in  size  than  the 
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existing  U.S.  Minuteman  ICBM's.  Would  you  trade  improved  future  versions  of  the 
SS-18  missile  for  the  proposed  M-X  missile?  How  would  these  missiles  compare  in 
military  capabilities,  including:  Survivability;  hard  target  kill  capability;  and  ability 
to  destroy  industrial  targets  or  soft  military  targets? 

Answer.  A  comparison  of  the  M-X  and  SS-18  capabilities  in  terms  of  your  three 
headings  is  as  follows:  We  believe  survivability  is  a  function  of  the  system  design,  to 
include  component  hardness  and  basing  method.  We  have  chosen  to  achieve  the 
desired  survivability  chiefly  through  the  use  of  mobile  basing,  augmented  as  neces- 
sary with  component  hardness.  Our  view  is  that  the  M-X  is  much  more  survivable 
than  the  SS-18  in  view  of  the  horizontal-dash,  mobile  basing  approach  in  combina- 
tion with  [deleted]  over-pressure  hardness  for  the  M-X  shelters.  This  is  true  in  spite 
of  the  estimated  SS-18  fixed  silo  hardness  [deleted]. 

The  M-X  missile,  when  deployed  in  1986,  will  have  greater  hard  target  capability 
than  our  estimate  for  the  SS-18  now,  but  slightly  less  hard  target  capability  than 
we  are  projecting  for  the  SS-18  at  that  time,  with  each  carrying  10  reentry  vehicles 
(RVs). 

[Deleted.]  However,  this  difference  is  within  the  uncertainty  range  of  the  esti- 
mate. The  two  missiles  are  considered  equivalent  in  terms  of  soft  target  capability 
[deleted].  (These  estimates  assume  a  reliability  of  1.0.)  In  sum,  we  would  prefer  the 
M-X  to  the  SS-18  in  view  of  its  far  greater  survivability  and  roughly  equivalent 
hard  and  soft  target  capability. 

Question  8.  On  what  basis  has  the  United  States  determined  the  number  of 
warheads  that  must  be  available  following  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Is  there  a  difference 
in  the  number  of  surviving  warheads  needed  after  a  Soviet  no-warning  first  strike 
and  after  a  Soviet  first  strike  when  U.S.  forces  are  in  generated  alert? 

Answer.  Current  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  policy  does  not  specify  how  many  war- 
heads must  be  available  following  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Our  surviving  forces  are 
deemed  adequate  if  they  could  be  used  in  a  retaliatory  strike  that  would  result  in 
the  destruction  of  a  large  percentage  of  Soviet  economic  and  military  targets.  Under 
current  policy,  more  weapons  are  required  in  the  generated  alert  case  to  cover 
certain  targets  that  are  not  specified  for  coverage  in  the  day-to-day  alert  case. 

[Deleted.] 

Question  9.  How  do  the  total  throw-weights  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
central  strategic  nuclear  systems  and  forward-based  nuclear  systems  capable  of 
hitting  the  homeland  of  the  other  side  compare?  What  is  the  capability  (measured 
in  warheads  and  EMT)  of  these  two  systems  on  both  a  day-to-day  basis  and  a 
generated  alert  basis  when  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  forward-based  systems  are  fully 
deployed  in  their  war  time  positions? 

Answer.  Central  strategic  and  forward-beised  nuclear  systems  are  different  in  so 
many  respects  that  attempting  to  capture  their  aggregate  capability  in  measures 
usually  reserved  for  central  systems  is  fraught  with  uncertainty.  Throw-weight  is  a 
particularly  difficult  measure  for  forward-based  systems,  in  part  because  missile 
equivalent  throw-weight,  which  is  used  to  calculate  the  equivalent  throw-weight  of 
strategic  bombers,  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  dual-capable  aircraft.  Similarly,  the 
meaning  of  alert  status  for  forward-based  systems  is  sufficiently  different  as  to  not 
be  compatible  with  the  day-to-day  or  generated  alert  categories  for  central  systems. 
Inventory  measures,  also,  are  subject  to  uncertainty,  due  to  payloads  that  vary  as  a 
function  of  range  (or  basing).  However,  given  nominal  payloads,  U.S.  deployed 
forward-based  systems  add  roughly  5  to  10  percent  to  the  total  number  of  warheads 
and  EMT  in  the  U.S.  inventory  that  could  reach  the  Soviet  Union  today.  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  Soviet  systems  earmarked  for  theater  missions,  such  as 
Backfire  and  the  SS-20. 

Question  10.  What  percent  of  United  States  and  Soviet  day-to-day  and  generated 
alert  forces  is  made  up  by  ICBM's  today  and  what  will  be  the  mix  in  1986  and  in 
1990,  both  before  either  side  attacks  and  after  a  Soviet  counterforce  first  strike? 

Answer.  The  charts  that  follow  reflect  planned  U.S.  forces.  Planning  factors 
assumed  for  U.S.  forces  are  consistent  with  current  planning  factors  and,  for  future 
systems,  with  development  objectives  and  best  estimate  threat  projections.  Soviet 
forces  and  planning  factors  are  based  on  the  moderate  estimate  under  SALT  II 
[deleted]. 

[Deleted.] 

Question  11.  Why  was  the  limit  on  the  number  of  warheads  that  can  be  carried  on 
an  SLBM,  14,  set  so  high? 

Answer.  The  warhead  limit  on  SLBM's  was  determined  by  the  maximum  number 
at  which  an  SLBM  had  been  tested  on  either  side.  This  was  the  number  14  with 
which  the  Poseidon  C-3  has  been  tested.  The  limit  thus  protects  existing  U.S. 
SLBM's  as  well  as  U.S.  options  for  the  Trident  II  SLBM  currently  under  develop- 
ment. 
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Question  12.  Many  observers  are  concerned  that  the  "United  States  will  be  in  a 
weak  bargaining  position  for  SALT  III  negotiations  and  that  future  agreements  will 
have  the  effect  of  ratifying  declining  U.S.  strategic  power.  How  vvould  the  new 
strategic  programs  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  especially  the  M-X 
missile,  affect  the  bargaining  position  of  the  United  States  in  1985,  when  a  SALT  III 
agreement  would  be  under  negotiation?  Would  we  be  in  a  better  bargaining  position 
at  that  time  if  we  had  ratified  SALT  II  in  1979  or  if  we  had  rejected  the  treaty? 

Answer.  The  claims  that  in  1985  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  weak  bargaining 
position  and  that  future  agreements  will  have  the  effect  of  ratifying  declining  U.S. 
strategic  power  are  incorrect.  By  1985,  Minuteman  accuracy  and  yield  iniprove- 
ments  will  be  complete;  many  Poseidon  submarines  will  have  been  fitted  with  the 
longer-range  Trident  I  SLBM;  at  least  six  highly-capable  Trident  submarines  will  be 
deployed;  and  ALCM  deployments  on  B-52  bombers  will  be  well  underway— num- 
bering more  than  1,500  of  these  missiles  by  the  end  of  1985.  Furthermore,  the  M-X 
missile  will  be  fully  developed  and  about  to  be  deployed,  with  mobile  basing  con- 
struction well  underway.  The  numbers  of  U.S.  warheads  will  again  be  superior  to 
the  Soviet  numbers.  Finally,  the  United  States  will  continue  to  have  the  capability 
to  retaliate  and  inflict  massive  damage  after  a  Soviet  first  strike,  despite  the 
projected  Soviet  buildup  and  the  prospect  of  reduced  fixed  ICBM  launcher 
survivability.  In  fact,  this  retaliatory  capability  will  be  increasing.  In  sum,  in  all 
three  areas  of  our  Triad,  impressive  and  substantial  modern  forces  will  be  on-line  or 
about  to  come  on-line,  and  the  potential  for  even  greater  deployments  will  be  in 
place  to  serve  as  a  bargaining  lever  for  negotiations  or  as  insurance  should  SALT 

fail. 

In  addition,  several  U.S.  programs  either  will  be,  or  could  be,  at  a  point  in  the 
development  process  in  1985  to  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
desire  serious  negotiations  and  a  balanced  outcome.  These  include  the  Trident  II 
SLBM,  a  cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft,  ground-  and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles, 
and  a  new  generation  of  supersonic  cruise  missiles. 

In  short,  we  will  be  negotiating  in  1985  with  new  and  substantial  additions  to  our 
strategic  arsenal,  with  important  production  lines  in  operation,  and  with  a  potential 
for  further  deployment  that  can  counter  any  Soviet  breakout  and  that  can  provide 
an  incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  continue  and  improve  upon  the  SALT  II  limits. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  would  be  in  a  better  bargaining  position  in  1985  if 
SALT  II  were  rejected  in  1979.  Because  SALT  II  does  not  restrict  the  U.S.  strategic 
programs  described  above  and  because  the  full  weight  of  some  of  those  programs 
will  not  be  felt  until  after  1985,  our  bargaining  position  would  hardly  be  helped  if 
Soviet  programs,  with  full  momentum  right  now,  were  allowed  to  run  forward 
without  the  SALT  II  limits.  There  is  a  significant  difference  between  having  to 
match  2,250  Soviet  central  strategic  systems  by  1985  (as  will  be  the  case  under 
SALT  II)  and  having  to  face  up  to  3,000  such  systems  by  the  same  year  (as  could  be 
the  case  if  SALT  II  were  rejected). 

SALT  II,  far  from  being  a  hindrance,  will  give  us  breathing  room  to  strengthen 
our  strategic  forces.  In  combination  wdth  the  defense  programs  we  have  planned  or 
now  underway,  the  treaty  will  give  us  a  strong  bargaining  position  in  1985,  far 
stronger  that  it  would  be  without  SALT  II. 

Question  13.  How  is  a  war  fighting  capability  defined?  U.S.  nuclear  doctrine 
notwithstanding,  will  the  U.S.  have  a  war  fighting  capability  when  M-X  and  Tri- 
dent are  deployed?  Does  not  the  MM  III  with  the  Mark  12A  warhead  and  NS-20 
guidance  system  provide  the  United  States  a  war  fighting  capability?  If  not,  why 
not?  What  is  the  likely  Soviet  perception  of  the  U.S.  capability? 

Answer.  With  regard  to  strategic  forces,  the  term  "war  fighting  capability"  com- 
monly refers  both  to  the  capacity  to  inflict  massive  damage  to  hard  and  soft  targets 
in  a  single,  retaliatory  strike,  and  to  the  ability  to  respond  to  limited  actions  in 
appropriate,  selective  ways.  A  more  comprehensive  definition  of  "war  fighting  capa- 
bility" involves  a  capability  of  a  force  to  actually  conduct  nuclear  warfare  as  well  as 
the  capability  to  deter  nuclear  attack  by  the  threat  of  retaliation  by  an  assured 
level  of  surviving  forces.  Assessment  of  war  fighting  capability,  therefore,  should 
examine  the  effectiveness  of  policies,  procedures,  and  technologies  necessary  for  the 
effective  use  of  strategic  weapons. 

Insofar  as  the  capacity  of  our  weapons  is  concerned,  the  United  States  already 
possesses  a  significant  capability  to  execute  selective,  limited  strikes  or  a  single, 
massive  strike.  Thousands  of  U.S.  warheads  would  survive  a  Soviet  first  strike  and 
be  available  to  launch  a  single  devastating  retaliatory  attack  or  more  selective, 
limited  strikes.  The  addition  of  the  MK  12A  and  NS-20  guidance  system  to  our 
Minuteman  will  considerably  enhance  our  hard  target  capability.  The  deployment  of 
M-X,  Trident,  and  air-launched  cruise  missiles,  because  of  greater  survivability,  will 
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ensure  a  hard  target  capability  over  the  longer  term.  Soviet  soft  targets  will  be 
vulnerable  to  strikes  by  all  elements  of  our  strategic  Triad. 

Given  the  open  nature  of  the  flow  of  information  in  the  United  States,  in  combi- 
nation with  their  national  technical  means,  the  Soviets  will  be  fully  aware  of  U.S. 
capabilities.  However,  since  prudent  military  planning  must  credit  the  opponent 
with  maximum  credible  capabilities,  the  Soviet  assessment  of  our  strategic  capabili- 
ties is  likely  to  exceed  our  own  perception. 

Question  I4.  What  is  the  Administration's  view  on  the  use  of  a  "launch  on 
warning"  doctrine,  both  in  response  to  an  attack  out  of  the  blue  and  in  response  to 
an  attack  that  comes  in  a  political  crisis  of  unprecedented  proportions  when  U.S. 
forces  and  U.S.  military  and  political  leaders  are  at  full  alert? 

Answer.  For  both  of  the  cases  described,  prior  to  an  attack,  the  Soviets  will  have 
to  consider  many  uncertainties,  not  the  least  of  which  is  whether  our  ICBM's  will 
still  be  in  their  silos  when  Soviet  reentry  vehicles  arrive.  While  we  have  the 
capability  to  launch  our  Minuteman  force  on  warning,  it  is  not  the  Administration's 
policy  to  rely  on  this  strategem  as  a  doctrinal  approach  to  our  national  security  or 
to  the  survivability  of  our  Minuteman  forces.  The  ICBM  force,  although  important, 
is  only  one  component  of  our  Triad  of  strategic  forces.  Its  survivability  should  not  be 
equated  with  the  survival  of  the  United  States,  our  military  capability,  or  even  with 
our  deterrent  capability.  We  therefore  believe  that  relying  on  a  tript-wire  doctrine  of 
launch  on  warning  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  dangerous,  considering  that  the 
warning  system  itself  would  be  a  high  priority  target  in  any  determined  attack. 

But  our  capability  to  launch  on  warning  contributes  to  deterrence,  in  that  the 
Soviets  cannot  rely  on  our  ICBM's  remaining  fixed  in  their  silos;  nor  can  they  rely 
on  attacking  bombers  which  can  be  launched  on  warning  (or  on  failure  of  the 
warning  system)  and  subsequently  be  recalled. 

Survivable  basing  for  our  strategic  forces  reduces  our  dependence  on  warning  and 
contributes  to  both  stability  and  deterrence.  Our  fleet  ballistic  missile  force  is  now, 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future  will  be,  survivably  based  at  sea.  We  also  plan,  as  we 
develop  and  deploy  M-X,  to  provide  a  survivable  basing  system  for  our  ICBM  force. 

Question  15.  What  is  the  difference  between  day-to-day  alert  and  generated  alert 
in  terms  of  U.S.  capability? 

Answer.  [Deleted.] 

(This  question  cannot  be  answered  on  an  unclassified  basis.) 

Question  16.  In  any  case,  can  the  Soviets  be  confident  that  the  United  States  will 
not  launch  on  warning,  particularly  in  the  circumstances  when  both  sides  are  on 
full  alert? 

Answer.  The  Soviets  could  not  be  certain  that  we  would  not  launch  under  attack 
when  on  full  alert — or  regardless  of  the  alert  posture  of  our  forces.  We  believe  that 
that  element  of  doubt  in  the  Soviet  mind  contributes  to  deterrence. 

Question  17.  Many  observers  believe  that  the  SALT  II  agreement  would  not  be  in 
the  interests  of  U.S.  national  security  if  it  conflicted  with  U.S.  plans  to  deploy  a 
multiple  protective  structure  basing  system  for  ICBM's. 

Does  the  Treaty  language  allow  U.S.  deployment  of  a  multiple  vertical  shelter 
basing  system?  Would  vertical  shelters  be  considered  "fixed  ICBM  launchers,"  the 
construction  of  which  is  banned? 

Why  does  the  Administration  believe  that  a  system  of  vertical  shelters  would  not 
be  verifiable?  More  specifically,  why  is  a  scheme  designed  to  count  missiles  at  an 
assembly  and  entry  "choke  point"  near  the  deployment  area  not  sufficient  for 
verification?  How  would  a  system  of  horizontal  protective  structures  be  more  verifi- 
able? 

If  at  the  time  of  United  States  started  constuction  of  a  multiple  shelter  basing 
system,  the  Soviets  insisted  that  such  a  system  would  be  in  violaton  of  the  Treaty, 
what  would  be  the  U.S.  response? 

Answer.  The  Soviet  side  and  the  U.S.  side  have  agreed  on  language  in  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  that  states  explicitly  that  mobile  ICBM  launchers  are  permitted  after  the 
Protocol  expires.  We  have  made  clear  that  this  language  includes  the  various  basing 
concepts  we  have  been  considering,  including  those,  such  as  a  Multiple  Protective 
Structure  (MPS)  system,  in  which  missiles  with  their  canister  launchers  are  moved 
among  shelters  which  might  themselves  be  hardened. 

The  vertical  MPS  approach  would  not  involve  construction  of  additional  fixed 
ICBM  launchers,  since  the  shelters  in  a  vertical  MPS  system  would  not  be  ICBM 
launchers.  These  shelters  would  clearly  be  incapable  of  launching  an  ICBM;  rather 
they  vvould  provide  blast  protection  to  the  mobile  launchers  themselves.  Vertical 
MPS  is  a  mobile  system  because  the  launchers,  which  contain  the  equipment 
required  to  launch  the  missile,  would  be  moved  together  with  the  missile  periodical- 
ly from  one  shelter  to  another.  The  missile  could  be  launched  from  the  launchers, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were  in  or  out  of  the  shelters.  This  is  the  case 
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regardless  of  the  type  of  shelter  used  or  whether  the  shelters  are  vertical  or 

horizontal.  .     ,    ,    ,  ,.       ^  ,  r-  ui 

We  have  never  believed  that  a  system  of  vertical  shelters  could  not  be  verifiable. 
We  believe  that  a  system  of  horizontal  shelters  is  easier  to  verify,  particularly 
because  of  the  emptiness  of  horizontal  shelters  can  be  more  readily  inspected  by 
overhead  photography.  The  fact  that  the  missiles  are  stored  this  way,  that  the 
transporter-erector-launchers  cannot  easily  be  moved  from  one  road  loop  to  another, 
and  that  the  shelters  can  be  uncovered  to  permit  observation  on  challenge  or 
periodically,  makes  verification  easier.  From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  the 
main  advantage  to  this  over  the  vertical  shelter  system  is  the  dash  capability. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  to  the  Soviets  both  publicly  and  privately  that 
the  various  ICBM  systems  we  are  considering  will  be  permitted  to  either  side  during 
the  post-Protocol  period.  We  accept  the  requirement  that  mobile  ICBM  deployment 
must  permit  adequate  verification  of  the  numbers  of  launchers  deployed  and  have 
designed  the  MPS  system  accordingly.  We  do  not  plan  to  seek  Soviet  blessing  of  our 
designs  and  similarly  are  not  asking  the  Soviets  to  submit  their  mobile  ICBM 
designs  for  our  review.  The  responsibilities  of  both  sides  on  this  matter  are  clear. 
There  can  be  no  question  on  the  part  of  either  side  as  to  the  interpretation  which 
will  govern  U.S.  actions  under  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  agreement.  Should  the 
Soviets  question  the  verifiability  of  our  MPS  deployment,  we  would  be  willing  to 
address  their  concerns  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  and  to  consider 
cooperative  measures,  as  appropriate,  to  satisfy  their  concerns.  ^ 

Question  18.  Why  did  the  United  States  give  up  the  right  to  deploy  heavy  ICBM  s? 
What  was  gained  in  return  for  this  concession?  Were  the  restrictions  on  heavy 
ICBM's  agreed  to  at  Vladivostok?  t^t^,*,    • 

Answer.  The  United  States  gave  up  the  rights  to  modern  fixed  heavy  ICBM  s  in 
the  course  of  the  SALT  I  negotiations  and  agreed  to  continue  this  situation  in  SALT 

II  quite  simply  because  our  military  planners  had  and  still  have  absolutely  no 
interest  in  fixed  heavy  ICBM's.  By  giving  up  our  rights  to  modern  heavy  ICBM's, 
which  we  do  not  need  and  would  not  build,  we  were  able  to  gain  important 
concessions  in  other  areas.  In  the  overall  settlement  at  Vladivostok  in  1974,  in 
connection  with  the  resolution  of  the  heavy  missile  issue,  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
accept  equal  aggregates  and  to  drop  their  insistence  on  limits  on  U.S  European 
based  aircraft  and  on  the  nuclear  systems  of  U.S.  Allies. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  Soviet  advantage  in  heavy 
ICBM's  applies  only  to  silo-based  ICBM's.  Neither  side  is  permitted  heavy  mobile 
ICBM's,  heavy  SLBM's,  or  heavy  ASBM's.  This  issue  was  still  open  in  the  negotia- 
tions in  the  fall  of  1978,  and  we  could  have  retained  the  option  to  deploy  unlimited 
numbers  of  heavy  mobile  ICBM's.  c  c^    cc 

We  considered  this  issue  and,  with  the  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
proposed  to  the  Soviets  that  heavy  mobile  ICBM's,  heavy  SLBM's,  and  heavy 
ASBM's  be  banned.  The  Soviets  accepted  this  proposal. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Treaty  contains  a  MIRV  fractionation 
limit,  seriously  constraining  the  utility  of  heavy  missiles.  The  Soviets  will  be  permit- 
ted a  maximum  of  10  warheads  on  their  heaviest  missiles,  instead  of  the  20  or  30 
they  could  otherwise  deploy.  Thus,  they  will  not  be  able  to  exploit  the  greater 
payload  of  their  heavy  missiles  in  any  meaningful  fashion. 

Finally,  the  treaty  allows  the  United  States  to  deploy  a  missile  of  equivalent 
effectiveness  to  the  Soviet  heavy  ICBM's.  The  M-X  missile  will  carry  10  warheads, 
the  same  as  the  heaviest  Soviet  ICBM's,  and  will  be  able  to  deliver  them  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  destroy  hard  and  soft  targets  as  well  as  the  heaviest  Soviet 
ICBM's. 

Question  19.  Why  did  the  United  States  give  up  the  right  to  deploy  up  to  seven 
RV's  on  the  Minuteman  III  missiles.  What  Soviet  concessions  were  gained  in 
return? 

Answer.  The  United  States  gave  up  the  right  to  deploy  seven  RV's  on  Mmuteman 

III  during  the  treaty  period  because  we  have  no  plans  to  deploy  more  than  three 
RV's  on  these  missiles.  Rather,  modernization  plans  for  the  Minuteman  III  include 
replacement  of  the  warheads  on  300  of  these  missiles  with  the  new  Mark  12A 
warhead,  which  has  approximately  twice  the  yield  of  the  warheads  currently  de- 
ployed on  the  Minuteman  III.  U.S.  agreement  not  to  deploy  more  than  three  RV's 
on  Minuteman  III  during  the  treaty  period  was  reached  during  the  course  of 
negotiations  on  fractionation  limits  on  Soviet  ICBM's. 

Question  20.  Why  is  the  limit  on  the  number  of  MIRVed  ICBM's  (820)  so  high? 
Why  did  we  not  insist  on  a  number  closer  to  the  U.S  proposal  of  March  1977  (550)  or 
to  the  present  Soviet  force  (608)? 
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Answer.  The  820  MIRVed  ICBM  launcher  limit  in  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  a 
substantial  achievement,  because  it  applies  a  numerical  ceiling  for  the  first  time  to 
the  most  threatening  category  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 

We  would  have  preferred  a  lower  limit  and,  in  fact,  proposed  a  550  limit  as  part  of 
the  U.S.  comprehensive  proposal  of  March  1977,  which  the  Soviets  rejected. 

Nevertheless,  we  continued  to  pursue  a  sublimit  on  MIRVed  ICBM  launchers,  in 
order  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  deployment  of  launchers  for  the  SS-17,  SS-18,  and 
SS-19  ICBM's.  In  subsequent  negotiations  during  1977,  we  proposed  a  MIRVed 
ICBM  ceiling  of  800  launchers.  The  Soviets  countered  with  a  limit  of  820— consider- 
ably fewer  MIRVed  ICBM  launchers  than  we  estimate,  they  would  deploy  in  the 
absence  of  treaty  constraints.  We  said  we  could  agree  with  an  820  MIRVed  ICBM 
launcher  limit  provided  the  Soviets  agreed  to  count  as  MIRVed  all  launchers  in  the 
ICBM  deployment  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Derazhnya  and  Pervomaysk.  (All  of  these 
launchers  appeared  compatible  with  the  SS-19  MIRVed  ICBM,  although  the  major- 
ity in  fact  contained  non-MIRVed  missiles,  i  In  late  September  1977,  during  his 
meeting  with  Secretary  Vance  in  Washington,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  agreed  to 
count  all  launchers  at  Derazhnya  and  Pervomaysk  within  the  MIRV  sublimit.  The 
sides  then  agreed  on  an  820  sublimit  on  launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBM's. 

The  820  limit  on  MIRVed  ICBM  launchers  restricts  the  Soviets  to  considerably 
fewer  of  these  launchers  than  we  estimate  that  they  otherwise  could  and  would 
deploy.  Without  these  limits  on  launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBM's  and  upon  the  num- 
bers of  MIRV's  on  those  ICBM's,  the  way  would  be  open  for  a  very  substantial 
further  increase  in  Soviet  ICBM  capability. 

These  limits  on  launchers  of  MIRVed  ICBM's  are  among  the  most  important 
provisions  in  the  treaty,  in  part  because  limiting  the  size  and  character  of  the  Soviet 
ICBM  MIRVed  force  makes  the  mobile  basing  schemes  we  have  considered  for  the 
M-X  more  feasible  and  more  economical. 

Question  21.  Why  are  the  agreed  restrictions  on  the  Backfire  bomber  not  con- 
tained in  the  Treaty  itself?  r^     ,  ^      ■       , 

Answer.  The  United  States  would  have  preferred  to  count  Backfire  bombers  in 
the  SALT  aggregate  limits.  The  Soviets  refused,  claiming  that  Backfire  was  a 
medium  bomber  not  intended  for  an  intercontinental  role.  After  prolonged  negotia- 
tion, the  United  States  finally  took  the  position  that  Backfire  could  be  excluded 
from  the  aggregate  if  the  Soviets  would  undertake  commitments  which  both  inhibit 
Backfire  from  assuming  an  intercontinental  role  in  the  future,  and  impose  limits  on 
its  production  rate. 

"The  Soviets  agreed  and,  during  the  SALT  discussion  at  the  Vienna  Summit, 
President  Brezhnev  provided  to  the  United  States  a  written  statement  limiting 
increases  in  the  Backfire's  capabilities  and  rate  of  production.  He  also  confirmed 
that  the  Soviet  Backfire  production  rate  would  not  exceed  its  current  level  of  thirty 
per  year.  In  response.  President  Carter  stated  that  the  United  States  was  entering 
into  the  SALT  II  Agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  commitments  contained  in  the 
Soviet  statement  and  that  it  considers  the  carrying  out  of  these  commitments  to  be 
essential  to  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty.  President  Carter  also  af- 
firmed that  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  build  and  deploy  an  aircraft  compara- 
ble to  Backfire. 

Question  22.  Many  of  the  SALT  II  opponents  have  argued  that  the  March  propos- 
als presented  a  realistic  effort  to  actually  control  arms  while  the  ultimate  SALT  II 
Treaty  does  not  control  arms  and  is  a  concession  to  Soviet  desires.  How  would  you 
characterize  SALT  II  compared  to  the  March  proposals? 

Answer.  The  March  1977  Comprehensive  Proposal  was  an  attempt  by  the  United 
States  to  supersede  the  Vladivostok  agreement  and  to  seek  immediate  deep  reduc- 
tions and  other  constraints  without  an  intermediate  step  such  as  that  provided  by 
Vladivostok.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Soviets.  The  SALT  II  Treaty  is  in 
many  ways  more  restrictive  than  the  Vladivostok  accord  and  is  step  toward  deeper 
reductions  and  further  qualitative  constraints  to  be  negotiated  in  SALT  III.  Al- 
though the  Comprehensive  Proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Soviets,  the  SALT  II 
agreement  does  contain  some  of  its  elements,  such  as  the  1,200  limit  on  launchers  of 
MIRVed  missiles  and  a  prohibition  on  the  Soviet  SS-16  mobile  missile.  In  other 
wavs,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  less  restrictive  than  the  Comprehensive  Proposal,  in 
order  to  protect  certain  U.S.  weapon  programs.  For  example,  the  Comprehensive 
Proposal  included  a  total  ban  on  new  types  of  ICBM's,  while  the  treaty  p)ermits  one 
new  ICBM  for  each  side,  thereby  permitting  the  United  States  to  test  and  depjoy 
the  M-X.  The  Comprehensive  Proposal  included  an  upp)er  range  limit  of  2,500 
kilometers  on  ALCM's  on  heavy  bombers;  the  SALT  II  Treaty  contains  no  upper 
range  limit. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  many  of  the  criticisms  which  are  being  directed 
against  the  SALT  II  Treaty  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Comprehensive 
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Proposal.  The  Soviet  Backfire  bomber  was  excluded  from  the  aggregate  in  the 
Comprehensive  Proposal.  The  Minuteman  vulnerability  problem  would  not  have 
been  solved  by  the  Comprehensive  Proposal,  since  under  it  the  Soviet  would  still 
have  retained  enough  ICBM  warheads  to  target  at  least  two  on  each  Minuteman 
silo.  Further,  the  Comprehensive  Proposal  would  have  banned  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  mobile  ICBM  launchers,  thereby  banning  a  mobile  M-X 
system,  which  is  protected  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Question  23.  What  elements  of  the  Vladivostok  agreement  and  subsequent  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  Ford  Administration  did  the  Soviets  feel  strongest  about 
retaining? 

Answer.  The  Soviets  argued  that  Vladivostok  constituted  a  balanced  and  complete 
agreement  that  could  not  be  altered.  Among  the  particular  provisions,  the  agree- 
ment to  carry  over  the  freeze  on  MLBM's  from  SALT  I  without  additional  limits  on 
fixed  heavy  ICBM  launchers  was  absolutely  fundamental  for  them.  Soviet  negotia- 
tors argued  that  they  had  yielded  on  FBS  and  equal  aggregates  in  exchange  for  U.S. 
agreement  on  heavies  at  Vladivostok.  They  also  pressed  for  inclusion  of  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  in  the  aggregate.  They  argued,  and  we  disputed,  that 
ALCM's  had  been  covered  by  the  agreement  at  Vladivostok  to  count  air-to-&urface 
missiles.  We  were  able  to  reach  a  compromise  on  this  (see  Question  24). 

Question  2Jt.  On  what  other  elements  of  these  agreements  did  the  Soviet  Union 
concede  to  U.S.  desires? 

Answer.  The  Soviets  made  concessions  to  us  on  practically  every  broad  issue 
under  discussion.  There  are  a  great  many  cases  one  could  cite.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  most  important. 

Up  until  January  1976,  the  U.S.S.R.  argued  that  each  and  every  ALCM  should 
count  against  the  MIRV  aggregate.  In  the  end  they  agreed  that  only  the  cruise 
missile  carriers  would  count.  Although  both  sides  are  permitted  cruise  missile 
carriers  under  the  1,300  ceiling  the  United  States  is  well  ahead  in  this  field.  Even 
after  agreeing  to  this  principle,  they  insisted  that  each  CMC  should  be  limited  to  20 
cruise  missiles;  eventually,  however,  they  agreed  to  an  averaging  principle  and  the 
number  28.  They  also  agreed  to  remove  limits  on  maximum  cruise  missile  range. 

Early  in  SALT,  the  Soviets  demanded  a  ban  on  testing  and  deployment  of  GLCM's 
and  SLCM's  until  1985.  But  in  the  finished  treaty  only  deployment  is  prohibited  and 
just  for  the  Protocol.  This  includes  multiple  warhead  GLCM's  and  SLCM's. 

The  United  States  is  free  to  test  and  deploy  cruise  missiles  on  wide-bodied  air- 
craft. 

In  the  early  days  of  SALT  II  the  Soviets  pressed  hard  for  limits  on  U.S.  theater 
systems— so-called  forward-based  systems— but  subsequently  they  agreed  to  exclude 
FBS  from  the  agreement. 

Equal  initial  aggregates  of  2,400  require  the  Soviets  to  give  up  the  right  to 
superior  launcher  numbers. 

Reductions  to  2,250  during  SALT  II,  the  MIRVed  missile  ceiling  of  1,200  (vice 
1,320  at  Vladivostok)  and  a  820  limit  on  MIRVed  ICBM's  (vice  freedom  to  mix 
MIRVed  systems)  were  all  contrary  to  Soviet  preferences.  Reductions  will  be  com- 
plete by  January  1982,  6  months  earlier  than  the  Soviets  wished. 

Many  of  the  limits  on  new  types  reflect  American  preferences  and  Soviet 
concessions. 

Contrary  to  Soviet  preferences  the  exemption  for  one  new  type  permits  a  MIRVed 
ICBM  rather  than  a  non-MIRV  type  only. 

The  Soivets  agreed,  despite  considerable  reluctance,  to  our  proposals  limiting 
reentry  vehicles  on  each  existing  type  to  the  maximum  number  tested  on  that  type 
and  on  new  types  of  ICBM's  to  10  and  SLBM's  to  14.  They  agreed  to  the  specific 
numbers  we  proposed,  including  a  limit  of  10  on  the  SS-18.  In  this  connection  they 
agreed  also  that  all  procedures  for  release  of  reentry  vehicles  will  count  against  the 
limits  even  when  the  procedures  are  simulations. 

The  Soviets  wished  to  have  considerable  latitude  in  decreasing  the  dimensions  of 
existing  types  of  ICBM's.  We  stuck  to  our  position  that  both  decreases  and  increases 
should  be  held  to  5  percent  and  they  finally  agreed. 

The  Soviets  agreed  to  our  proposals  to  define  ICBM's,  according  to  throw-weight 
and  launch-weight,  as  any  heavier  than  the  SS-19  and  to  prohibit  conversion  of  any 
ICBM's  from  light  to  heavy.  This  means  their  number  of  heavy  ICBM's  will  not 
increase. 

The  Soviets  agreed  not  to  produce  or  deploy  the  SS-16  mobile  ICBM  for  the  entire 
treaty — nor  its  third  stage,  RV  or  PBV. 

The  Soviets  withdrew  their  proposal  to  ban  mobile  ICBM  launchers  during  the 
treaty  and  agreed  to  permit  testing  of  mobile  launchers  and  to  leave  open  the  option 
to  deploy  them  after  the  Protocol. 
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Although  the  Backfire  bomber  is  a  non-strategic  aircraft,  President  Brezhnev  gave 
us  assurances-  that  it  will  not  be  given  an  intercontinental  capability  or  its  rate  of 
production  of  HO  per  year  increased. 

There  were  important  Soviet  concessions  with  respect  to  verification: 

Contrary  to  their  initial  position  they  agreed  to  the  type  rule  to  aid  verification  of 
MIRVed  ballistic  missiles  and  agreed  to  other  type  and  counting  rules  we  proposed. 

Of  particular  importance  to  our  verification  capabilities  is  the  provision  banning 
deliberate  denial  of  telemetry  by  encryption  if  it  impedes  verification.  We  were  very 
persistent  in  the  face  of  Soviet  resistance  and  obtained  a  clear  commitment  on  this. 

Departing  from  their  historical  penchant  for  secrecy  concerning  their  military 
forces,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  an  initial  and  updated  exchange  of  data  on  SALT 
accountable  forces. 

In  addition  to  the  general  prohibition  on  deliberate  concealment  adopted  in  SALT 
I,  the  treaty  inaugurates  a  mutual  ban  on  shelters  which  impede  verification  of 
limits  in  ICBM  silo  launchers. 

The  Soviets  agreed  to  a  very  general  statement  of  non-circumvention  and  to  no 
non-transfer  clause. 

Question  25.  Would  the  failure  to  ratify  the  SALT  Treaty  have  any  impact  on  U.S. 
efforts  to  restrict  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries? 

Answer.  Failure  to  ratify  SALT  II  would  have  a  significant  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  nuclear  non-proliferation  efforts.  The  importance  of  non-proliferation  as  a 
component  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  President 
Carter,  and  the  implications  for  our  national  security  should  these  efforts  fail  are 
clear  and  unmistakable.  Administration  witnesses  during  the  SALT  II  hearings 
have  stressed  the  importance  of  SALT  II  to  non-proliferation.  Mr.  Seignious,  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  discussed  the  impact  of 
SALT  II  failure  in  response  to  a  question  posed  by  Senator  Javits  during  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  hearing  on  SALT  II.  His  discussion,  the  most  lengthy 
Administration  statement  on  this  subject,  is  repeated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

"Throughout  the  past  ten  years,  the  international  community  has  frequently 
stressed  the  relationship  between  non-proliferation  by  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  and  efforts  by  the  nuclear-weapon  states  to  halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race. 

"The  central  feature  of  the  international  effort  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  or  NPT.  Under 
the  Treaty,  106  non-nuclear-weapon  states  have  pledged  not  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  nuclear  explosive  devices,  and  to  demonstrate  their  compliance  with  the 
treaty  by  lacing  all  their  peaceful  nuclear  facilities  under  the  safeguards  systems  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

"U.S.  non-proliferation  efforts  are,  of  course,  widespread  and  diverse.  We  are 
working  with  other  countries  to  turn  the  spread  of  nuclear  materials  and  technol- 
ogy into  the  least  dangerous,  most  productive  directions.  But  we  cannot  stop  the 
increase  in  technical  nuclear  capabilities  worldwide.  As  a  consequence,  the  number 
of  states  which  could,  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  construct  one  or  more 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  increases  steadily.  Thus,  the 
continued  recognition  by  these  states  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  NPT 
obligations  becomes  our  primary  hope  over  the  long  run  for  avoiding  a  catastrophic 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

"Article  VI  of  the  NPT  commits  all  parties  to  the  Treaty — including  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 'to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective 
measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  *  *  *  .' 
Article  VI  was  included  in  the  NPT  at  the  insistence  of  the  non-nuclear  states 
during  the  final  negotiations  leading  to  the  treaty.  These  states  made  clear  that  the 
NPT  would  not  be  acceptable  to  them  without  this  feature. 

"In  ratifying  the  NPT  a  number  of  countries  have  emphasized  the  relationship  of 
arms  control  to  non-proliferation. 

"In  May  1975,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  declared  in  part:  'The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  reaffirms  its  expectation  that  the  Treaty 
will  be  a  milestone  on  the  way  towards  disarmament,  international  detente,  and 
peace  and  that  in  particular  the  nuclear-weapon  states  will  intensify  their  efforts  in 
accordance  with  the  undertaking  and  aims  embodied  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty 
*  •  *  .'  (Declaration  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  May  2,  1975). 

"In  ratifying  the  NPT  the  Government  of  Japan  stated:  '♦  ♦  *  The  Government 
of  Japan  urges  the  nuclear- weapon  states  which  have  special  responsibilities  for 
nuclear  disarmament,  to  take  concrete  nuclear  disarmament  measures  such  as  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  arms  and  the  realization  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban, 
in  accordance  with  Article  VI  of  this  treaty.  It  urges  the  nuclear-weapon  states  not 
party  to  this  treaty  also  to  take  nuclear  disarmament  measures.'  (Statement  of  the 
Government  of  Japan,  June  8,  1976). 
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"The  most  recent  party  to  the  NPT,  Indonesia,  reiterated  this  basic  relationship 
when  it  became  the  110th  party  to  the  NPT  on  July  12,  1979:  '*  *  *  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  are  not  in  possession  of  nuclear  weapons, 
have,  under  Article  II  of  the  Treaty,  the  obligation  not  to  receive,  possess  or 
manufacture  nuclear  weapons,  Indonesia  holds,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  that 
nuclear-weapon  states  should  equally  observe  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Treaty  relating  to  the  cessation  of  nuclear  arms  race.'  (Declaration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indonesia,  July  12,  1979). 

"The  same  point  has  been  emphasized  repeatedly  in  resolutions  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  and  was  strongly  reaffirmed  last  year  at  the  United  Nations 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  which  stated  in  its  final  document:  'The  goal  of 
nuclear  non-proliferation  is  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  any 
additional  nuclear-weapon  states,  and  on  the  other  progressively  to  reduce  and 
eventually  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  altogether.  This  involves  obligations  and 
responsibilities  on  the  part  of  both  nuclear-weapon  states  and  non-nuclear-weapon 
states,  the  former  undertaking  to  stop  the  nuclear-arms  race  and  to  achieve  disar- 
mament *  *  *  and  all  states  undertaking  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.' 

"In  1975,  a  conference  to  review  the  operation  of  the  NPT  was  held.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  nuclear-weapon  states  in  living  up  to  their  obligations  under  Article  VI 
of  the  Treaty  was  particularly  controversial.  We  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  repeat- 
edly attacked  for  inadequate  attention  to  disarmament.  A  number  of  states  (includ- 
ing Mexico,  Nigeria,  and  Yugoslavia)  suggested  protocols  to  the  NPT  which  would 
have  imposed  a  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  sharp  reductions  in  the 
numbers  of  delivery  vehicles  when  the  number  of  NPT  parties  reached  100.  Yugo- 
slavia even  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  in  part  because  the  nuclear- 
weapon  states  have  not  fulfilled  their  basic  obligation  under  the  treaty:  (1)  They 
have  not  discontinued  the  nuclear  arms  race.  (2)  They  have  not  stopped  the  nuclear 
weapon  tests.  (3)  Vertical  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  has  continued  .  .  .' 
(Statement  of  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  May  30,  1975). 

"Another  Review  Ck)nference  will  convene  next  June.  We  anticipate  that  the 
degree  to  which  the  nuclear-weapon  states  have  lived  up  to  their  obligations  under 
Article  VI  will  again  be  a  critical  point. 

"Most  responsible  non-nuclear-weapon  states  consider  U.S.  and  Soviet  willingness 
to  negotiate  reductions  in  the  arms  race  as  essential  to  the  success  of  worldwide 
efforts  to  control  proliferation.  For  these  states,  the  discrimination  of  the  NPT  was 
considered  an  essential  but  temporary  expedient  undertaken  by  them  while  the 
nuclear-weapon  states  began  the  process  of  reducing  their  own  stockpiles.  These 
states  have  made  clear  that  they  do  not  find  it  acceptable  that  they  must  continue 
to  refrain  from  acquiring  nuclear  weapons,  while  the  nuclear-weapon  states  con- 
tinue the  arms  race  unabated.  Above  all,  they  do  not  accept  the  notion  that  they 
must  live  up  to  their  obligations  under  the  NPT,  but  we  can  ignore  our  own. 

"If  SALT  were  rejected,  some  countries  which  are  not  parties  to  the  NPT  or  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  (which  creates  a  Nuclear  Weapon  Free  Zone  in  Latin  America) 
would  use  the  failure  of  SALT  II  to  justify  their  own  continued  refusal  to  commit 
themselves  to  stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  government  of  India  has 
made  it  clear  that  India's  acceptance  of  international  safeguards  on  its  nuclear 
facilities  is  in  part  dependent  on  a  non-discriminatory  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  and  on  reductions  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Other  countries — in  Europe, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  South  Asia,  or  Southeast  Asia— which  are  now  parties  to  one 
or  both  of  these  treaties  might  use  the  failure  of  SALT  as  an  excuse — or  a  reason- 
to  reconsider  their  commitment  to  non-proliferation  at  the  Review  Conference  next 
year. 

"Failure  to  ratify  SALT  II  would  weaken  our  hand  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
persuade  non-nuclear-weapon  states  to  remain  non-nuclear.  We  will  hardly  be  in  a 
strong  political  or  moral  position  to  ask  other  nations  to  hold  the  nuclear  line  if  we 
and  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  that  we  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  control  and 
reduce  our  own  massive  nuclear  arsenals. 

"Failure  to  ratify  SALT  II  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  in  potential 
nuclear  states  who  are  arguing  that  nuclear  weapons  are  necessary  or  desirable  in 
order  to  attain  regional  and  international  power  and  influence. 

"The  immediate  bottom  line  of  failure  to  ratify  SALT  II  would  be  a  net  loss  in  our 
ability  to  contain  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  ultimate  consequence  of 
failure  in  this  larger  effort  would  be  a  net  loss  to  the  security  of  all." 

Question  26.  The  March  proposals  elicited  a  strong  negative  response  from  the 
Soviet  leadership.  In  light  of  the  subsequent  negotiations,  what  mistakes  do  you 
believe  you  made  in  making  the  March  proposals?  Do  you  believe  that  reductions 
like  those  proposed  in  March  are  obtainable  in  the  future? 
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Answer.  The  Soviets  were  not  prepared  in  March  1977  to  depart  radically  from 
the  framework  which  they  had  already  agreed  upon  with  President  Ford  at  Vladi- 
vostok in  1974.  This,  rather  than  negotiating  tactics,  was  the  basic  reason  for  their 
refusal  to  agree  to  the  March  proposals.  Their  view  was  that  the  principles  worked 
out  at  Vladivostok  should  continue  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  an 
agreement.  Our  proposals  on  cruise  missiles,  ICBM  test  limits,  MIRVed  ICBM's 
subceilings,  and  MLBM  limits  as  well  as  for  reductions  to  1,800-2,000  were  all 
significant  departures  from  the  Vladivostok  Accord. 

Since  their  inventory  exceeded  2,500  systems,  while  our  operational  systems 
number  about  2,050,  reductions  to  1,800-2,000  would  have  required  dismantling 
more  Soviet  weapons  than  would  be  required  to  us.  They  probably  viewed  their 
superior  number  of  launchers  as  compensating  for  their  inferiority  in  MIRV's.  This 
inferiority  is  diminishing  and  may  make  them  more  ready  in  the  future  for  greater 
reductions  in  numbers  of  launchers. 

While  there  are  always  grounds  for  debate  about  tactics,  it  appears  that  the 
March  1977  proposals  did  succeed  in  opening  new  ground  for  negotiations  and  later 
agreement  in  SALT  II.  The  Soviets  rejected  our  specific  proposals  at  the  time,  but 
the  March  1977  proposal  provided  the  basis  for  subsequent  agreement  on  reductions 
of  SNDV's  to  2,250,  the  820  and  1,200  subceilings  and  limits  on  new  types  of  ICBM's 
and  numbers  of  warheads. 

During  the  negotiations  after  March  1977  the  Soviets  indicated  that  they  would 
be  ready  to  discuss  more  far-reaching  cuts  in  launcher  numbers  once  SALT  II  was 
concluded.  The  mutual  commitment  of  the  sides  to  further  reductions  in  SALT  III  is 
embodied  in  the  Joint  Statement  of  Principles. 

Question  27.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  SALT  II  agreement  is  the 
limit  placed  on  the  number  of  warheads  that  may  be  flight-tested  on  an  ICBM.  Yet, 
press  reports  indicate  that  recent  tests  of  the  SS-18  missile  may  provide  a  loophole 
that  the  Soviets  could  take  advantage  of.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  treaty  provisions 
would  ban  tests  of  SS-18  missiles  equip j)ed  to  carry  more  than  10  warheatk  that  did 
not  actually  involve  the  release  of  more  than  10  warheads?  Which  provision  of  the 
treaty  would  accomplish  this?  How  would  they  be  verified? 

Answer.  Tests  of  SS-18  missiles  which  demonstrate  the  ability  to  release  more 
than  10  warheads  are  banned  by  the  treaty  even  if  the  tests  do  not  actually  involve 
the  release  of  more  than  10  warheads.  Agreed  statements  associated  with  para- 
graphs 10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  Article  FV  provide  that,  during  the  flight  testing  of  any 
ICBM,  SLBM,  or  ASBM  after  May  1,  1979,  the  number  of  procedures  for  releasing 
or  for  dispensing  reentry  vehicles  may  not  exceed  the  maximum  number  of  RV's 
permitted  for  each  type  of  missile.  This  limit  on  the  number  of  procedures  applies 
whether  or  not  a  reentry  vehicle  is  actually  released  or  dispensed  in  each  procedure. 
We  can  verify  these  provisions  by  continuing  to  closely  monitor  Soviet  testing 
practices. 

Question  28.  How  does  the  United  States  plan  to  verify  that  a  missile  tested  by 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  differ  in  throw-weight  or  dimensions  by  more  than  5 
percent  from  existing  missiles,  especially  if  no  advance  warning  of  the  missile  test  is 
given? 

Does  this  capability  depend  upon  either  flights  by  U-2  aircraft  over  Turkish 
airspace  or  land-based  facilities  in  Turkey? 

How  soon  could  the  United  States  develop  this  capability  if  these  intelligence 
assets  were  denied  to  the  United  States? 

Answer.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  our  ability  to  negotiate  an  ade- 
quately verifiable  SALT  II  Treaty  has  been  the  considerable  capability  of  our 
monitoring  systems.  These  systems  include  photographic  reconnaissance  satellites, 
aircraft-based  systems,  and  sea-  and  ground-based  systems.  A  wide  variety  of  tech- 
nology is  used  for  this  mission.  Despite  the  loss  of  the  Iranian  sites,  the  United 
States  has  adequate  resources  to  monitor  the  Soviet  testing  of  ICBM's.  Although  the 
uncertainties  are  somewhat  larger  than  they  were  when  the  Iranian  sites  were 
functioning,  we  continue  to  be  able  to  detect  significant  changes  in  launch-weight 
and  throw-weight  over  the  course  of  a  flight  test  program.  (Uncertainties  would  be 
smaller  for  monitoring  changes  to  existing  ICBM's  on  which  we  have  built  up  a 
considerable  base  of  information,  than  for  the  one  new  type  of  ICBM  permitted  to 
each  side  by  the  agreement.) 

Deployment  of  additional  collection  systems  in  the  near  term  will  still  further 
enhance  our  ability  to  monitor  launch-weight  and  throw-weight.  There  are  a 
number  of  alternatives  being  explored  to  restore  the  capability  we  once  enjoyed  in 
Iran,  including  the  use  of  U-2  aircraft  over  Turkey.  These  systems  are  too  sensitive 
to  discuss  on  an  unclassified  basis. 

We  will,  however,  be  proceeding  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  implement  improved 
capabilities  during  the  next  year. 
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It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  a  new  or  significantly  modified 
missile  requires  a  number  of  flight  tests  over  a  period  of  years  before  it  is  deployed. 
Significant  evasion  of  the  launch-weight  and  throw-weight  limits  could  be  detected 
during  this  test  program.  The  Soviets  would  gain  little  militarily  by  exceeding  the 
launch-weight  and  throw-weight  limits  by  small  amounts  that  we  would  have  diffi- 

cultv  dctcctinR. 

On  balance  the  United  States  determined  that  it  was  preferable  for  our  security 
interests  for  the  Treaty  to  have  relatively  "tight"  restrictions  defining  new  types 
(even  though  this  posed  certain  verification  difficulties)  rather  than  to  have  "loose 
restrictions  (which  would  have  been  easier  to  verify  but  which  would  have  permit- 
ted the  Soviets  to  undertake  far  more  missile  modernization). 

Question  29.  The  treaty  limits  "heavy"  ICBM's  to  the  throw-weight  of  the  Soviet 
SS-18  missile  and  "light"  ICBM's  to  the  throw-weight  of  the  Soviet  SS-19  missile. 
Why  are  the  throw-weights  of  these  missiles  not  specified  in  the  treaty?  Do  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  common  understanding  of  the  limits? 
Similarly,  in  limiting  existing  ICBM's  in  weight  and  dimensions,  the  treaty  does  not 
specify  the  limits.  Are  these  numbers  agreed  to  by  the  two  parties?  How  is  that 
agreement  codified?  ■  ,       o 

Answer.  There  was  no  need  for  the  treaty  to  specify  the  precise  throw-weight  of 
the  Soviet  SS-19  and  SS-18  ICBM's.  Both  the  upper  limit  on  throw-weight  on  light 
and  heavy  ICBM's  and  the  plus  or  minus  5  percent  limit  on  existing  types  of  ICBM's 
are  verified  by  means  of  comparisons  of  data  from  future  tests  with  demonstrated 
values.  It  is  easier  to  verify  changes  or  differences  in  throw-weight  than  compari- 
sons to  absolute  values.  The  United  States  will  raise  in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  any  questions  regarding  missiles  that  might  appear  to  exceed  the 
agreed  limits,  and,  when  raising  such  questions,  we  need  not  specify  the  numbers 

involved.  i.-    •   /• 

The  Soviets  were  reluctant  to  enter  into  discussions  regarding  this  information, 
stating  that  agreement  on  the  numbers  was  not  necessary  for  treaty  verification 

purposes.  ,  ,•     • 

Considerations  similar  to  the  foregoing  also  apply  to  dimensional  limits  in  the 

treaty. 

The  U.S.  delegation  stated  on  the  record  that  for  U.S.  planning  purposes  it  would 
consider  the  limitation  on  light  ICBM's  to  be  90,000  kilograms  launch-weight  and 
3,600  kilograms  throw-weight.  The  Soviet  delegation  did  not  respond  to  this  state- 
ment, and  the  U.S.  M-X  missile  is  being  designed  consistent  with  these  figures. 

Question  30.  How  can  the  United  States  tell  what  kinds  of  missile  telemetry 
encryption  are  not  relevant  to  SALT  verification,  and  thus  not  prohibited?  Could 
the  Soviets  feed  information  on  missile  flight  test  performance  into  recoverable 
tapes  rather  than  transmitting  it  to  ground  stations  during  flight,  thus  denying  the 
information  to  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Telemetric  information  is  used  to  assess  certain  characteristics  limited  in 
the  agreement,  such  as  missile  throw-weight,  launch-weight,  range  capabilities,  and 
fractionation.  We  know  exactly  what  information  we  use  to  verify  SALT.  We  would 
know  if  we  were  denied  that  information. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  Article  XV  any  deliberate  concealment  measures, 
not  only  encrjrption  of  telemetry,  which  impede  verification  are  violations  and 
would  be  challenged  as  such.  This  would  include  the  practices  described  in  the 
question. 

Question  31.  The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  has  argued  that  the  United 
States  should  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  its  strategic  nuclear  forces.  Are 
any  of  these  recommended  improvements  prohibited  by  the  SALT  Treaty?  Is  there 
any  way  that  the  SALT  Treaty  would  enhance  the  U.S.  capability  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Present  Danger  believes  is  necessary? 

Answer.  In  line  with  the  Committee's  stated  recommendation  for  a  survivable, 
U.S.  land-based  ICBM  force,  SALT  II  enhances  U.S.  capability  in  several  important 
ways.  First,  the  treaty  constrains  Soviet  first-strike  capability  by  placing  aggregate 
limits  on  the  number  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles  allowed,  in  particular,  on  launch- 
ers of  ICBM's  which  are  MIRVed,  and  on  the  number  of  reentry  vehicles  per 
missile.  While  limiting  the  Soviet  Union  in  these  ways,  SALT  II  allows  the  United 
States  to  proceed  with  the  M-X  program  in  a  mobile  basing  mode.  Taken  together, 
these  measures  will  considerably  enhance  the  survivability  of  the  land-based  ICBM 
leg  of  our  Triad  beginning  in  the  mid-1980's. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  SALT  II  enhances  the  U.S.  capability  to  preserve  our 
national  security  (as  advocated  by  the  Committee)  by  creating  a  framework  within 
which  we  may  more  easily  maintain  "essential  equivalence"  of  our  strategic  forces. 
The  treaty  reduces  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  size  and  quality  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces  in  the  1980's,  and  thus  makes  it  easier  to  plan  our  own.  The  agreement  also 
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allows  us  to  continue  the  planned  development  of  a  number  of  new  weapons  systems 
which  we  will  need  to  ensure  our  own  and  allied  security.  In  sum,  all  the  points 
recommended  by  the  Committee  to  preserve  our  national  security  would  be  permit- 
ted under  SALT. 

Question  32.  On  what  basis  did  the  Administration  decide  that  200  M-X  missiles, 
with  10  warheads  apiece,  should  be  deployed? 

Answer.  The  force  is  sized  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  threat  and  the  desired 
number  of  warheads  to  survive  from  the  total  M-X  force.  A  given  number  of 
survivors  can  be  obtained  from  various  combinations  of  missiles  and  shelters.  We 
have  set  the  base,  4,600  shelters  to  accommodate  200  missiles,  at  a  level  that 
corresponds  to  what  we  think  is  the  appropriate  level  in  terms  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  whatever  ICBM  force  the  Soviets  deploy,  we  can  maintain  our 
deterrence  by  deploying  more  shelters  if  necessary  (and  for  costs  comparable  with  or 
less  than  that  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  expansion). 

Question  S3.  Does  this  force  of  2,000  large  yield  highly  accurate  warheads  not 
present  a  first-strike  threat  to  the  Soviet  ICBM  force? 

Answer.  We  are  not  changing  our  strategy,  which  remains  the  deterrence  of 
nuclear  war.  Deploying  the  M-X  will  not  give  us  a  disarming  first-striking  capabili- 
ty sigainst  the  Soviet  Union,  since  the  Soviets  would  still  have  sizable  and  powerful 
strategic  forces  remaining  after  a  hypothetical  M-X  strike.  Similarly,  a  Soviet 
capability  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  our  Minuteman  force  won't  give  them  a 
disarming  first-strike  capability  against  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  silo-based  ICBM's  will  be  increasingly  vulnerable — U.S.  silos  in  the 
early  1980's  and  then  the  Soviets  later.  To  a  considerable  extent,  Soviet  ICBM's 
would  be  more  vulnerable  to  an  attack  by  U.S.  ICBM's  in  the  1980's  than  is 
currently  the  case,  even  without  M-X,  because  of  recent  improvements  of  Minute- 
man  III. 

If  all  the  deterrent  forces  of  both  sides  were  secure  from  attack,  we  would  all  be 
better  off.  Our  hopes  for  such  a  situation  was  the  basis  of  U.S.  restraint  in  developj- 
ing  hard-target  kill  capability  in  the  late  1960's  and  1970's.  However,  as  you  know, 
the  Soviets  have  pursued  improvements  in  their  ICBM  force  that  are  making  our 
ICBM  forces  vulnerable.  A  significant  long-term  Soviet  advantage  in  counterforce 
capabilities  is  unacceptable  on  both  military  and  political  grounds. 

By  making  Soviet  silo-based  missiles  more  vulnerable,  M-X  will  deter  any  Soviet 
efforts  to  increase  the  threat  to  M-X  by  expanding  their  silo-based  missile  forces. 
Such  increases  would  force  us  to  expand  M-X  to  offset  the  Soviet  efforts — a  futile 
race  that  we  would  rather  avoid. 

Finally,  to  the  extent  that  the  capabilities  of  the  M-X  worry  the  Soviets,  they  can 
use  the  time  until  it  is  deployed  to  put  increased  emphasis  on  systems  that  will  be 
more  survivable  than  fixed  land-based  ICBM's  and/or  cooperate  with  us  in  negotiat- 
ing arms  control  agreements  that  make  silo-based  missiles  more  survivable  for  both 
sides. 

Question  3^.  How  would  you  compare  the  capabilities  of  the  M-X  missile  with 
those  of  the  SS-18? 

Answer.  The  M-X  missile,  when  deployed  in  1986,  vdll  have  greater  hard  target 
capability  than  our  estimate  for  the  SS-18  now,  but  slightly  less  hard  target  capabil- 
ity than  we  are  projecting  for  the  SS-18  at  that  time,  with  each  carrjdng  10  reentry 
vehicles  (RV's).  The  soft  target  capabilities  are  projected  to  be  equal.  More  specific 
comparisons  between  the  SS-18,  Mod  4  (to  be  operationally  mature  in  mid-1980's) 
and  M-X  are  classified. 

Question  35.  What  would  be  the  balance  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  in  terms  of 
launchers,  warheads,  and  equivalent  megatonnage  now  and  in  1985  after  a  Soviet 
counterforce  first-strike  when  U.S.  forces  are  in  a  generated  alert  posture  and  in  a 
day-to-day  alert  posture?  What  would  be  the  U.S.  capability  in  both  cases  to  retali- 
ate against  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  against  Soviet  non-silo  military  and 
civilian  targets?  Sp)ecifically,  what  portion  of  the  remaining  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
forces  could  be  destroyed  in  a  U.S.  counterforce  retaliation  and  what  portion  of 
Soviet  civilian  and  non-silo  military  targets  could  be  destroyed  after  a  Soviet  first 
strike  with  and  without  a  U.S.  counterforce  retaliation  and  in  both  day-to-day  and 
generated  alert  postures? 

Answer.  The  comparative  data  shown  below  on  United  States  and  Soviet  strategic 
forces  following  a  Soviet  counterforce  first  strike  depend  on  the  assumptions  regard- 
ing United  States  and  Soviet  force  characteristics  and  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
counterforce  attack.  The  data  reflect  planned  U.S.  forces.  Planning  factors  assumed 
for  U.S.  forces  are  consistent  with  current  planning  factors  and,  for  future  systems, 
with  development  objectives  and  best  estimate  threat  projections.  Soviet  forces  and 
planning  factors  are  based  on  the  moderate  estimate  under  SALT  II  [deleted]. 
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Question  36.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in  a  report  issued  in  June  on  the 
M-X  system,  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  deploying  M-X  missiles  in  a  multiple 
protective  structure  basing  system  could  range  up  to  $60  billion  if  there  were  no 
SALT  limits  on  MIRVed  ICBM's  and  on  warheads  per  missile  and  the  Soviets,  in 
response,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  warheads  in  their  ICBM  force.  The 
increased  cost  would  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  need  to  construct  large  numbers  of 
shelters  to  offset  the  large  number  of  Soviet  warheads. 

Has  the  Department  of  Defense  done  similar  calculations?  How  do  the  estimates 

compare?  ,         ,  .        ^ 

If  the  SALT  II  Treaty  were  not  implemented  and  the  Soviets  conducted  a  series  ot 
tests  of  a  new  version  of  the  SS-18  missile  with  25  to  30  warheads  would  the 
Department  of  Defense  still  advocate  deployment  of  M-X  missiles  in  a  multiple 
protective  structure  basing  system? 

Could  the  extra  costs  for  an  M-X  system  associated  with  a  large  Soviet  buildup  be 
reduced  by  deploying  a  mobile  ballistic  missile  defense  system  designed  to  defend 
the  M-X  missiles? 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  done  similar  calculations  and  the  results 
are  roughly  of  the  same  magnitude.  A  large  additional  investment  in  ICBM's  on  the 
Soviet's  part  would  require  a  counter  by  the  United  States,  although  we  expect  that 
our  cost  would  be  less  than  theirs.  Also,  we  would  still  advocate  deployment  of  M-X 
in  a  sheltered,  road-mobile  system  even  if  25  to  30  RV's  were  deployed  on  the  SS-18. 
One  of  the  strengths  of  the  MPS  approach  is  its  potential  for  straightforward 
expansion  to  match  an  expanded  threat.  In  that  regard,  we  are  confident  that  our 
intelligence  sources  would  provide  sufficient  notice  of  any  extra-treaty  buildup  to 
enable  us  to  keep  pace  in  the  building  of  additional  shelters  as  one  way  to  deal  with 
the  Soviet  buildup.  To  answer  the  final  part  of  your  question  [deleted]. 

Question  37.  Does  the  Department  of  Defense  still  estimate  that  funding  for 
strategic  forces  would  be  $30  billion  greater  in  the  absence  of  SALT  than  with  SALT 
II  limits?  What  specifically  would  the  extra  money  buy  in  terms  of  U.S.  weapons 
svstGms 

Answer.  Secretary  Brown  stated  that  without  SALT  II,  the  additional  required 
U.S.  strategic  offensive  force  expenditures  might  be  $3  billion  per  year  over  the  next 
decade,  or  $30  billion.  This  estimate  falls  well  within  the  range  of  cost  increases  for 
several  No-SALT  force  structure  options  that  could  be  considered.  Some  of  these 
force  structures  would  be  less  costly  than  the  $30  billion  estimate,  while  others 
would  be  significantly  more  costly;  their  relative  merits  would  depend  in  part  on  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  efforts  expended  by  the  Soviets  to  augment  their  own  forces 
in  the  absence  of  SALT  limitations. 

Weapon  system  program  options  that  would  be  considered  in  the  absence  of  SALT 
II  include  accelerating:  the  Trident  SSBN  and  Trident  II  missile,  air-launched  cruise 
missile  production,  and  the  development  of  a  new  cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft. 


DOD's  Responses  to  Additional  Questions  for  the  Record  of  the  July  18 

SALT  Hearing 

Question  1.  What  would  be  the  options  and  lead  times  facing  the  United  States  in 
responding  to  Soviet  violations  or  "break  out"  of  SALT  II? 

Answer.  First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States-Soviet  strategic  balance 
will  remain  reasonably  stable  and  durable,  so  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  unable 
to  derive  a  significant  strategic  advantage  by  quantitative  or  qualitative  improve- 
ments at  a  level  that  might  conceivably  go  undetected.  Nothing  which  the  Soviets 
are  capable  of  doing  secretly  with  their  strategic  forces  would  deny  us  the  capability 
of  responding  with  a  retaliatory  attack  of  devastating  proportions.  The  United 
States  has  a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  today  and  we  will  have  one  in  the  future, 
even  under  the  most  pessimistic  scenarios  of  Soviet  cheating. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  maintain  forces  and  programs  capable  of  being 
accelerated  so  as  to  offset  any  potential  Soviet  violation.  In  general,  U.S  responses 
to  Soviet  violations  cover  the  range  from  immediate  to  long  term  and  can  be  chosen 
to  correspond  to  the  time  urgency  of  the  situation.  Very  quick  response  options 
include  the  placing  of  our  strategic  forces  on  higher  levels  of  alert,  including 
airborne  alert  of  the  bomber  force  if  necessary. 

The  viability  of  the  U.S.  deterrent  also  extends  to  the  hypothetical  case  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  would  deploy  an  ABM  system  in  violation  of  the  SALT  I  Treaty. 
Our  ABRES  program,  which  emphasizes  development  of  advanced  penetration  aids, 
would  provide  us  the  technical  base  with  which  to  respond  to  such  a  situation  before 
the  Soviets  could  fully  deploy  an  ABM  system. 

One  commonly  discussed  possible  Soviet  SALT  II  violation  or  breakout  scenario 
involves  an  expansion  of  their  ICBM  force  sufficient  to  provide  a  first  strike  capabil- 
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ity  against  our  own  ICBM  force.  Because  of  the  potential  vulnerability  of  the 
current  U.S.  land-based  forces  to  Soviet  ICBM  forces  allowed  under  SALT  II,  this 
scenario  is  most  relevant  to  the  planned  M-X  system.  The  lead  time  we  would  have 
depends  upon  the  details  of  the  scenario.  In  the  absence  of  SALT,  the  Soviets  could 
breakout  by  expanding  the  number  of  RV's  per  ICBM  beyond  the  treaty  limits, 
deploying  more  silo  based  ICBM's,  deploying  a  mobile  system,  or  doing  all  of  these. 
We  would  have  indications  of  Soviet  intent  to  deploy  ICBM's  with  more  RV's  during 
the  flight  test  program.  It  is  currently  estimated  that  we  would  detect  with  high 
confidence  a  covert  expansion  of  the  fixed  Soviet  ICBM  force  [deleted].  M-X  deploy- 
ment can  be  expanded  significantly  to  counter  a  Soviet  "break  out"  in  the  absence 
of  SALT  II  limits. 

Question  2.  What  lessons  have  we  learned  from  the  SALT  I  compliance  issues? 
What  adjustments  in  our  approach  to  SALT  II  have  resulted  from  these  SALT  I 
experiences? 

Answer.  We  have  had  more  than  6  years  experience  in  monitoring  activities 
related  to  Soviet  compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement,  and 
we  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  verify  Soviet  compliance  with  these  agree- 
ments. It  was  anticipated  from  the  beginning  of  the  SALT  negotiations  that  ques- 
tions would  inevitably  arise  concerning  compliance  with  the  agreements.  For  this 
reason,  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  (SCO  was  established  to  deal,  inter 
alia,  with  such  situations.  Within  this  framework,  over  the  years  both  sides  have 
raised  questions  concerning  activities  of  the  other  side. 

On  several  occasions,  we  have  observed  activity  which  we  believed  raised  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  Soviet  compliance  with  SALT  I  agreements.  We  have  raised 
such  issue  promptly  with  the  Soviets,  and  in  every  case  the  activity  has  ceased,  or 
subsequent  information  has  clarified  the  situation  and  allayed  our  concern.  Because 
of  our  record  of  raising  questions  in  the  SCC,  the  Soviets  are  well  aware  that  the 
United  States  will  call  them  into  account  for  any  questionable  activities  related  to 
their  strategic  programs,  and  will  insist  on  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  problems 
involved. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  minimize  ambiguity  in  the  provisions  of  the 
SAL'T  II  agreement.  Nevertheless,  should  any  problems  arise  under  SALT  II,  we 
would  seek  to  resolve  them,  either  by  obtaining  further  information  which  clarifies 
the  activity  in  question  or  by  having  that  activity  stopped. 

Question  3.  Are  there  ambiguities  in  SALT  II  which  may  allow  undesirable  Soviet 
actions  the  United  States  will  find  difficult  to  challenge  in  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission,  e.g.,  is  the  provision  relating  to  telemetry  encryption  definitive 
enough  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  that  important  source  of  intelligence? 

Answer.  We  would  not  need  proof  beyond  reasonable  doubt  to  question  Soviet 
activity  related  to  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Nor  would  we  have  to  discuss  in  detail  any 
evidence  we  might  have  from  sensitive  sources. 

Should  a  question  arise  regarding  Soviet  compliance  with  the  agreement,  our 
initial  response  would  likely  be  to  raise  the  issue  with  the  Soviets  in  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission.  When  appropriate,  we  could  also  raise  the  issue  directly 
with  the  Soviet  leadership  through  diplomatic  channels.  We  have  raised  and  would 
continue  to  raise  issues  at  an  early  stage,  when  the  situation  is  ambiguous,  with  the 
objective  of  resolving  the  issue  before  it  could  affect  our  basic  strategic  interests. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  minimize  ambiguity  in  the  provisions  of  the 
SALT  II  agreement.  Nevertheless,  should  any  problems  arise  under  SALT  II,  we 
would  seek  to  resolve  them,  either  by  obtaining  further  information  which  clarifies 
the  activity  in  question  or  by  having  that  activity  stopped. 

Deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  information  during  testing  such  as  through  the  use 
of  telemetry  encryption  is  prohibited  in  SALT  II.  Under  these  provisions,  changes  in 
Soviet  practices  with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  telemetry  which  degraded  our 
ability  to  verify  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  would  be  subject  to 
prompt  challenge  by  the  United  States  in  the  SCC.  The  principle  established  by  the 
provision  fully  protects  our  verification  interests. 

Question  4-  Can  agreements  with  numerous  qualitative  constraints  which  rest 
upon  difficult  verification  requirements,  have  a  potential  for  undermining  the  SALT 
process — perhaps  even  detente  itself — by  proliferating  bases  for  suspicion,  charge 
and  counter-charge  etc.,  over  issues  of  compliance? 

Answer.  The  SALT  II  agreement  is  designed  to  be  adequately  verifiable  by  nation- 
al technical  means  (NTM).  It  is  considerably  more  complex  than  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  strategic  offensive  arms  which  it  replaces.  The  new  qualitative  constraints 
contained  in  SALT  II  are  not  new  intelligence  responsibilities,  however;  they  are 
new  only  to  arms  control.  We  have  monitored  Soviet  missile  characteristics  since 
the  early  days  of  missile  flight  history.  What  is  new  is  the  increased  importance  of 
such  monitoring  in  light  of  the  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  agreement.  Recognizing 
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these  verification  tasks,  the  sides  have  agreed  to  continue  from  SALT  I  a  number  of 
provisions  designed  to  assist  verification,  and  agreed  on  some  new  provisions:  A  ban 
on  interference  with  the  NTM  used  to  verify  the  agreement;  a  ban  on  deliberate 
concealment  measures  which  impede  verification,  including  denial  of  telemetric 
information  whenever  such  denial  impedes  verification  of  the  SALT  provisions.  A 
number  of  counting  rules  to  facilitate  verification;  an  agreed  data  base;  and,  United 
States-Soviet  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

Moreover,  in  some  cases  the  need  to  maintain  flexibility  for  U.S.  systems  has 
involved  tradeoffs  with  verification  considerations.  For  example,  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  verify  a  total  ban  on  all  cruise  missiles  than  to  verify  some  of  the  cruise 
missile  provisions  in  the  agreement.  However,  we  have  decided  that,  on  balance,  it 
is  to  our  net  security  interest  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  these  development  programs, 
even  though  allowing  the  Soviets  the  same  option  complicates  verification. 

In  sum,  we  have  anticipated  possible  ambiguous  areas  and  refined  the  SALT 
verification  framework  to  minimize  the  types  of  compliance  challenges  you  refer  to. 

Question  5.  What  provisions  of  SALT  II  are  most  important  to  monitor  because  of 
their  significance  for  protecting  U.S.  national  security  and  for  maintaining  the 
strategic  balance? 

Answer.  The  effect  of  SALT  is  to  enhance  our  security  by  placing  limits  on  the 
size  and  capability  of  Soviet  strategic  forces.  Limits  on  the  Soviets  can  ease  the  task 
of  maintaining  U.S.  strategic  forces  that  are  equal  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
secure  us  from  surprise  attack.  SALT  II  is  a  package  of  interrelated  provisions  in 
support  of  this  purpose. 

Although  some  limits— which  affect  the  Soviets  only— are  obviously  of  greater 
interest  to  us  than  others,  it  would  not  be  useful  to  try  to  order  the  provisions  in 
any  rigorous  way. 

For  the  SALT  II  agreement  to  serve  our  secuity  interests,  we  must  be  able  to 
verify  adequately  that  Soviet  forces  are  in  compliance  with  the  limits  established  by 
the  agreement.  In  this  context,  judgments  on  whether  a  provision  is  adequately 
verifiable  take  into  account  many  factors,  including:  The  capabilities  of  existing  and 
projected  intelligence  collection  systems  and  analysis  techniques;  the  measures  the 
Soviets  could  take  to  evade  detection;  the  costs  and  risks  to  the  Soviets  of  any 
attempt  to  evade  the  limits;  the  military  significance  of  potential  violations;  and, 
the  capability  of  the  United  States  to  offset  the  effects  of  potential  Soviet  noncom- 
pliance and  carry  out  appropriate  and  timely  responses  if  violations  are  discovered. 

In  this  light,  we  are  confident  that  no  significant  violation  of  the  treaty  could  take 
place  without  the  United  States  detecting  it.  Because  of  our  vigorous  deployment 
and  research  and  development  efforts,  we  would  be  able  to  respond  with  appropriate 
actions  before  any  serious  adverse  impact  on  the  strategic  balance  could  take  place. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  SALT  agreement  enhances  our  ability  to  monitor 
activity  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  prohibiting  interference  with  our  national  technical 
means  of  verification,  and  by  banning  deliberate  concealment  and  other  practices 
which  the  Soviets  could  otherwise  adopt  and  which  could  greatly  complicate  moni- 
toring of  Soviet  strategic  forces. 


Supplementary  Information  Suppued  for  the  July  19  SALT  Hearing,  Part  2, 
Page  359,  This  is  a  More  Detailed  Answer  to  Senator  Stone's  Questions 
Concerning  Sergey  Shibayev 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  21,  1979. 

Mr.  Alfred  Friendly, 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Friendly:  I  would  like  to  submit  more  detailed  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions concerning  Sergey  Shibayev  which  were  put  to  Assistant  Secretary  George 
Vest  by  Senator  Stone  at  a  recent  session  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  request  that  these  replies  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 
Sincerely, 

William  T.  Shinn,  Jr., 

Director, 
Office  of  Soviet  Union  Affairs. 

Enclosure. 

Senator  Stone.  Am  I  also  correct  that  the  family  of  Alexander  Ginzburg — his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  two  small  sons  and  his  ward,  a  19-year-old  boy  who  has  been  a 
member  of  his  family  since  1974 — are  still  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
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Am  I  correct  that  Soviet  authorities  have  flatly  refused  to  let  the  boy  leave,  that 
they  inducted  him  into  the  Army  despite  one  medical  commission's  finding  him  too 
ill  to  serve,  that  they  have  assimed  him  to  a  construction  battalion  in  the  Far 
North  of  Russia,  that  they  interfere  with  his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Ginzburg, 
and  that  they  assert  that  the  Ginzburg's  have  no  legal  claim  to  consider  him  their 
ward,  despite  the  fact  that  Russian  law — The  Marriage  and  Family  Code — specifical- 
ly recognizes  such  relationships  as  ones  of  de  facto  guardianship? 

Finally,  am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  in  this  matter  of  Sergei  Shibayev  (Shee- 
BUY-eff)  the  Soviet  authorities  are,  in  effect,  circumventing  their  agreement  with 
us  by  invoking  a  technicality  which  goes  clearly  against  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
understanding  we  reached? 

Mr.  George  Vest.  The  Ginzburg  family,  including  the  adult  foster  son,  Sergey 
Shibayev,  remains  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  said  they  will  not  permit 
Shibayev  to  leave.  The  question  whether  the  Soviets,  in  withholding  exit  f)ermission 
from  Shibayev,  are  violating  the  prisoner  exchange  agreement  hinges  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Shibayev's  status  in  the  Ginzburg  family.  Mrs.  Arina  Ginzburg,  Alexander 
Ginzburg's  wife,  has  taken  the  position  that  she  and  the  rest  of  the  family  will  not 
leave  without  Shibayev.  On  the  negative  side,  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
has  apparently  upheld  a  ruling  by  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  that 
Shibayev  is  not  a  member  of  the  Ginzburg  family  and  that  the  Ministry  was  correct 
in  denying  his  application  to  emigrate  with  the  Ginzburgs.  The  Ministry  had  also 
based  its  finding  on  the  alleged  unwillingness  of  Shibayev's  natural  parents,  who 
reportedly  abandoned  him  several  years  ago,  to  let  him  go.  In  addition,  Soviet 
authorities  had  set  a  "deadline"  of  July  25  by  which  time  Mrs.  Ginzburg  was  to 
have  exercised  her  option  to  leave  or  be  forced  to  reapply  for  emigration  through 
"normal  channels."  That  deadline  has  passed,  however,  and  there  is  no  indication 
the  Soviets  have  taken  measures  to  enforce  it. 

More  positively,  there  are  indications  that  the  statement  of  the  Presidium  was  an 
"opinion"  only  rather  than  a  formal  ruling.  A  Soviet  lawyer,  Boris  Zolotukhin,  has 
provided  Mrs.  Ginzburg  with  a  legal  brief  arguing  the  existence  of  a  kind  of 
common  law  right  of  adoption  said  to  be  recognized  by  Soviet  family  law  which 
considerably  strengthens  Mrs.  Ginzburg's  case. 

The  State  Department,  referring  to  Zolotukhin's  brief  and  to  expressions  of  inter- 
est by  a  large  number  of  Congressmen  and  Senators,  recently  approached  the 
Soviets  again  on  Shibayev's  status.  We  hope  a  solution  can  soon  be  found  which  will 
permit  Shibayev  eventually  to  be  reunited  with  his  foster  family  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  helped  the  family  to  remain  in  contact  by  making  available 
Embassy  telephone  facilities  to  Mrs.  Ginzburg  and  Ginzburg's  mother. 


Letter  From  Senator  Frank  Church  to  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
Concerning  Unilateral  Statements 

July  28,  1979. 
Hon.  Cyrus  Vance, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  During  the  course  of  the  Committee's  deliberations  on  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  testimony  has  indicated  that  statements  made  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  negotiations  of  SALT  I  have  been  of  the  same 
significance  as  the  actual  agreed  to  language  of  the  SALT  I  agreements.  These 
statements  have  been  referred  to  as  "unilateral  statements"  in  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ments. 

Your  submittal  letter  of  July  21,  1979,  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate 
includes  a  number  of  unilateral  statements  on  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  As  Committee 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  request  that  you  review  the  negotiating  record  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  and  identify  for  the  Committee's  deliberation  all  of  the  unilateral 
statements  made  by  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  which  directly,  or 
indirectly,  relate  to  the  final  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  Protocol,  Agreed  to  Statements, 
Common  Understandings,  Joint  Statement  of  Principles,  and/or  Backfire  State- 
ments. I  would  request  a  copy  of  the  actual  text  of  each  of  the  unilateral  state- 
ments. Please  identify  the  statement  as  to  whether  the  statement  was  made  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  please  include  any  and  all  responses, 
foUow-ons  or  additional  comments  made  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  relative  to 
any  particular  unilateral  statement. 

Finally,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  give  a  brief  description  of  the  general 
context  in  the  extended  negotiating  record  when  these  unilateral  statements  were 
made,  and  a  brief  explanation  of  their  significance. 
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With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Church,  Chairman. 


State  Department  Response  to  Senator  Church's  Request  of  July  28,  Paper 
Entitled  "Negotiating  Record  In  Various  Issues" 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  15,  1979. 

Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  July  28, 
enclosed  please  find  a  paper  entitled  "Negotiating  Record  on  Various  Issues"  which 
we  hope  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Committee  during  the  course  of  its  deliberations 
on  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  or  other  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Brian  Atwood, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  IState 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Enclosures. 

NEGOTIATING   RECORD  ON   VARIOUS   ISSUES 

Article  III 

Issue. — MPS  system  in  relation  to  the  Treaty 

Discussion.— This  issue  was  raised  by  the  Soviet  Delegation  in  Geneva  in  July 
1978.  Referring  to  newspaper  accounts  concerning  the  multiple  aim  point  system 
utilizing  vertical  shelters,  the  Soviets  stated  that  it  appeared  that  such  a  deploy- 
ment would  violate  both  the  ban  on  construction  of  new  fixed  ICBM  silo  launchers 
and  the  ban  on  deliberate  concealment  measures.  The  United  States  Delegation 
replied  that  no  decision  had  been  made  regarding  a  basing  mode  but  that  whatever 
mode  the  United  States  adopted  would  be  one  that  violated  neither  of  the  provisions 
cited  by  the  Soviets.  They  further  stated  that  the  draft  agreement  expressly  pro- 
vided for  the  deployment,  after  Protocol  expiration,  of  an  ICBM  system  in  which 
missiles  and  their  launchers  are  moved  from  point  to  point.  The  subject  matter  was 
not  addressed  again  by  the  Delegations.  This  issue  was  discussed  on  several  occa- 
sions through  diplomatic  channels  along  the  same  lines. 

Specifically,  the  United  States  has  made  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  the  various 
mobile  ICBM  systems  we  are  considering,  including  ones  in  which  the  launch  point 
could  itself  be  hardened,  are  permitted  during  the  post-Protocol  period.  To  empha- 
size this  U.S.  position.  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  stated  publicly  last  year  that  the 
various  mobile  ICBM  systems  the  United  States  is  considering  will  be  permitted  by 
the  Treaty  to  either  side  during  the  post-Protocol  period. 

Finally,  prior  to  the  Vienna  Summit  the  United  States  publicly  announced  that  it 
intends  to  proceed  with  the  M-X  system  and  described  the  various  MPS  basing 
modes  under  consideration.  At  Vienna  the  Soviets  complained  about  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  powerful  missile  and  questioned  the  verifiability  of  its  deployment. 
The  President  noted  that  the  Soviets  had  already  deployed  missiles  comparable  in 
power  to  the  M-X  and  he  assured  them  that  the  basing  mode  would  be  verifiable. 
Thereafter  President  Brezhnev  signed  the  Treaty  and  the  Protocol. 

Article  II.S 

/ssue— "Externally  observable  differences"  in  relation  to  "externally  observable 
design  features". 

Discussion. — In  Plenary,  the  Soviets  stated  that  the  term  "externally  observable 
differences"  (used  in  the  Fourth  Agreed  Statement)  means  differences  in  externally 
observable  design  features  verifiable  by  national  technical  means. 

The  United  States  agreed  and  made  an  identical  statement  in  Plenary. 

These  exchanges  establish  that  the  "externally  observable  differences"  used  to 
distinguish  airplanes  of  current  heavy  bomber  types  which  are  equipped  for  ASBM's 
or  for  long  range  cruise  missiles,  from  those  which  are  not,  are  (a)  differences  in 
design  features,  not  merely  superficial  differences  such  as  color  of  paint  used  on 
airplanes,  and  (b)  must  be  verifiable  by  national  technical  means. 

Issue. — Distinguishing  among  variants  of  current  Soviet  heavy  bombers. 
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Discussion.— The  Soviets,  in  Plenary,  listed  the  following  externally  observable 
distinguishing  features  of  Soviet  reconnaissance  and  anti-submarine  warfare  air- 
planes, stating  that  they  definitely  indicated  that  these  airplanes  are  predesignated 
for  corresponding  purposes: 

"Soviet  reconnaissance  airplanes  developed  on  the  basis  of  airplanes  of  the  same 
type  as  the  Tupolev-95  heavy  bomber  have  no  bomb  bay  doors.  A  radome  is  installed 
in  their  place. 

"Soviet  Tupolev  anti-submarine  warfare  airplanes  (designated  Tu-142)  are  air- 
planes of  a  type  different  from  the  Tupolev-95  heavy  bombers.  The  dimensions  of 
their  fuselage,  of  their  chaissis  gondolas  and  their  radome  are  different." 

The  distinguishing  features  cited  by  the  Soviets  are  consistent  with  U.S.  intelli- 
gence information.  The  United  States  made  no  comment  on  the  Soviet  statement. 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "current  configuration"  with  regard  to  Tupolev  anti- 
submarine warfare  airplanes. 

Discussion. — In  Plenary,  the  United  States  stated  that  Tupolev  (Bear)  airplanes 
equipped  for  anti-submarine  warfare  (Tu-142)  in  their  "current  configuration"  are 
consioered  to  be  of  a  type  different  from  Tupolev  (Bear)  heavy  bombers.  It  added 
that  the  purpose  of  specifying  "current  configuration"  is  not  to  restrict  these  air- 
planes in  their  anti-submarine  warfare  mission,  but  rather  to  prevent  future 
changes  which  might  give  Tupolev  (Bear)  airplanes  equipp)ed  for  anti-submarine 
warfare  an  increased  capability  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber. 

Later,  in  Drafting  Group,  in  connection  with  Tupolev  (Bear)  airplanes  equipped 
for  anti-submarine  warfare,  the  United  States  stated  that  improvement  of  such 
airplanes  which  give  them  an  increased  capability  to  perform  the  mission  of  a  heavy 
bomber  could  be  grounds  for  inclusion  of  all  Tupolev  (Bear)  airplanes  equipped  for 
einti-submarine  warfare  in  the  applicable  aggregate  limits. 

Although  the  Soviets  made  no  comment  on  this  particular  statement,  at  a  previ- 
ous meeting  of  the  Drafting  Group,  they  stated  that  the  provision  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  improvement  of  Tupolev-142  airplanes  as  an  anti-submarine  system  is 
not  precluded  reflected  what  the  Soviets  understood  to  be  a  common  p>oint  of  view. 

Issue. — Airplanes  used  for  transporting  ballistic  missiles  from  one  place  to  an- 
other vice  airplanes  equipped  for  launching  ASBM's. 

Discussion.— When  the  United  States  tabled  language  that  types  of  bombers 
equipped  for  ASBM's  are  to  be  considered  heavy  bombers,  it  stated  that  that 
provision  would  not  preclude  transport  of  ballistic  missiles  by  aircraft  from  which 
they  are  not  launched,  that  is,  aircraft  which  are  not  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  Treaty  will  not  become  subject  to  such  limitations  merely  because  they  are  used 
to  transport  ballistic  missiles. 

The  Soviets  made  no  comment  on  this  particular  statement.  However,  at  a  previ- 
ous Drafting  Group  meeting,  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  term  "missile  carri- 
er", the  Soviets  stated  that  a  missile  carrier  meant  an  aircraft  from  which  missiles 
could  be  launched,  as  distinct  from  an  aircraft  from  which  missiles  could  not  be 
launched. 

Issue. — Consultations  regarding  inclusion  of  future  types  of  aircraft  among  heavy 
bombers.  (In  particular,  aircraft  such  as  transports  with  the  same  basic  airframe  as 
a  heavy  bomber.) 

Discussion. — At  a  Chiefs  of  Delegation  meeting  the  United  States  sought  to  clarify 
that  the  consultations  required  by  paragraph  3  of  Article  II  in  determining  future 
types  of  heavy  bombers  did  not  give  one  side  a  right  of  veto  over  the  other's  future 
heavy  bomber  types. 

The  Soviets  responded  that  the  U.S.S.R.  envisaged  no  right  of  veto  by  one  side 
over  the  other's  future  heavy  bomber  types. 

Article  II.5 

Issue. — Distinguishing  between  non-MIRVed  Minuteman  II  and  MIRVed  Minute- 
man  III  ICBM  launchers. 

Discussion. — The  Soviets  raised  a  question  with  regard  to  distinguishing  between 
non-MIRVed  Minuteman  II  and  MIRVed  Minuteman  III  ICBM  launchers. 

This  question  was  resolved  on  the  basis  of  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
United  States  at  the  Vienna  summit:  "The  United  States  has  450  Minuteman  II 
launchers  and  550  Minuteman  III  launchers  operationally  deployed;  there  are  no 
Minuteman  III  missiles  in  Minuteman  II  launchers;  Minuteman  II  launchers  are 
not  capable  of  launching  Minuteman  III  missiles,  and  if  we  convert  Minuteman  II 
launchers  to  give  them  a  capability  for  launching  Minuteman  III  missiles,  they 
would  have  externally  observable  design  features  which  would  distinguish  them 
from  Minuteman  II  launchers." 

The  United  States  made  a  similar  statement  in  Plenary  at  Geneva  and  also  stated 
that  on  the  basis  of  that  statement,  the  United  States  understood  that  the  Soviets 
would  agree  to  the  number  550  as  the  U.S.  number  in  the  "launchers  of  ICBM's 
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equipped  with  MIRVs"  category  in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  regarding 
data  base. 

In  Plenary,  the  Soviets  made  a  paralled  statement  with  regard  to  Minuteman  II 
and  III  ICBM  launchers  and  agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  number  550  as  the  U.S. 
number  in  the  "launchers  of  ICBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs"  category  in  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  regarding  data  base. 

Article  II.7 

/ssue— Meaning  of  the  technical  terms  associated  with  the  definition  of  throw- 
weight. 

Discussion.— The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  incorporated  the  following 
paragraph  into  their  respective  Plenary  statements:  "The  [United  States]  [Soviet] 
Delegation  understands  that,  with  respect  to  the  Agreed  Statement  defining  the 
throw-weight  of  an  ICBM  and  to  the  associated  common  understanding,  the  term 
'target'  applies  to  one  reentry  vehicle;  the  term  'releasing'  applies  to  multiple 
reentry  vehicles  which  are  not  independently  targetable;  and  the  term  'dispensing 
and  targeting'  applies  to  multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles.  'Other 
appropriate  devices  *  *  *  for  dispensing  and  targeting  two  or  more  reentry  vehicles' 
perform  the  same  function  as  self-contained  dispensing  mechanisms'  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  throw-weight  of  an  ICBM  irrespective  of  the  additional  velocity  which 
they  can  provide  the  reentry  vehicles." 

Additionally,  in  Drafting  Group,  the  United  States  made  the  following  observa- 
tions with  respect  to  throw-weight  terms  in  order  to  relate  the  Treaty  terminology 
to  that  used  in  the  United  States. 

"Other  appropriate  devices  for  targeting  one  reentry  vehicle"  include  what  are 
called  "post-boost  vehicles"  in  the  United  States.  The  velocity  criterion  in  the 
Common  Understanding  serves  to  separate  such  devices  from  final  boost  stages. 

"Other  appropriate  devices  *  *  *  for  releasing  two  or  more  reentry  vehicles"  can 
be  devices  of  various  complexity,  including  what  are  called  "post-boost  vehicles"  in 
the  United  States.  The  velocity  criterion  in  the  Common  Understanding  serves  to 
separate  such  devices  from  final  boost  stages. 

Other  appropriate  devices  *  *  *  for  dispensing  and  targeting  two  or  more 
reentry  vehicles  perform  the  same  function  as  self-contained  dispensing  mecha- 
nisms, which  are  also  called  "buses"  or  "post-boost  vehicles"  in  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  commented  that  in  questions  involving  implementation  of  the  agree- 
ment the  sides  would  be  guided  by  concepts  agreed  upon  a  bilateral  basis. 

Issue. — Numerical  upper  limits  on  launch- weight  and  throw- weight  of  light 
ICBMs. 

Discussion. — The  United  States  informed  the  Soviets  in  Plenary  that  for  planning 
purposes,  with  respect  to  ICBMs  the  U.S.  might  develop,  test,  or  deploy  in  the 
future,  the  United  States  considers  the  launch-weight  limit  on  light  ICBM's  to  be 
90,000  kilograms  and  the  throw-weight  limit  to  be  3,600  kilograms. 

The  Soviets  did  not  respond  to  this  statement. 

Article  II.8 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "flight-test"  with  regard  to  cruise  missile  limitations. 

Discussion. — The  United  States  raised  this  issue  with  regard  to  the  definition  of 
cruise  missiles  as  contained  in  the  Treaty  and  Protocol.  It  stated  in  Plenary  that  the 
term  "flight-test"  refers  to  cruise  missile  flights  for  any  purpose,  including  the 
purposes  of  development  and  training. 

The  Soviets  responded  in  Drafting  Group  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  two  sides  as  to  the  meaning  of  flight-testing  as  applied  to  cruise  missiles. 

Issue. — Calculation  of  Cruise  missile  range  in  cases  where  fuel  is  not  exhausted. 

Discussion. — Cruise  missile  range  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  Second  Agreed 
Statements  to  paragraph  8  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  and  to  paragraph  3  of  Article 
II  of  the  Protocol.  Thus,  the  range  to  which  a  cruise  missile  is  capable  is  the 
maximum  distance  which  can  be  covered  by  the  missile  in  its  standard  design  mode 
flying  until  fuel  exhaustion.  Further,  at  both  the  Chiefs  of  Delegation  and  Drafting 
Group  levels,  the  United  States  advised  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  approach  appro- 
priate for  calculating  the  maximum  range  a  cruise  missile  could  cover  in  its  stand- 
ard design  mode  fljring  until  fuel  exhaustion  is  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  cruise 
missile  flying  in  a  standard  profile  has  not  exhausted  its  fuel,  the  remaining  fuel 
would  be  assumed  to  be  used  by  the  cruise  missile  continuing  to  fly  at  the  altitude 
and  speed  at  which  it  was  flying  at  the  end  of  its  flight. 

The  Soviets  replied  that  the  cruise  missile  range  definition  had  already  been 
agreed  and  no  further  clarifications  were  required  in  this  connection.  They  added 
that  if  specific  questions  with  regard  to  this  arose  in  the  future,  they  could  be  dealt 
with  in  a  specific  way. 

Issue. — Soviet  reconnaissance  Unarmed  Pilotless  Guided  Vehicles  (UPGV's). 
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Ehscussion.— In  a  Chiefs  of  Delegation  meeting  the  United  States  asked  for  clarifi- 
cation of  the  deployment  status  of  reconnaissance  UPGV's. 

The  Soviets  responded  that  the  answer  was  contained  in  the  solution  reached  by 
the  sides  on  the  question  of  UPGV's.  They  added  that  the  SCC  could  answer  such 
questions  and  that  if  there  were  ambiguities,  the  Soviet  side  would  not  object  to  the 
SCC  taking  up  the  issue  and  agreeing  on  a  "uniform  status"  for  reconnaissance 
UPGVs. 

Issue. — Soviet  ALCM  testing. 

Discussion.— At  a  Chiefs  of  Delegation  meeting,  the  United  States,  noted  that 
testing  of  an  unmanned  aerodynamic  vehicle  (e.g.,  cruise  missile  or  UPGV)  to  a 
range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  from  an  aircraft  at  the  test  range  associated  with 
such  vehicles  could  create  ambiguities  in  the  future  and  if  this  were  the  case,  the 
United  States  would  expect  clarification  in  the  SCC  after  the  Treaty  entered  into 
force  of  the  nature  of  the  vehicle  being  tested. 

The  Soviets  did  not  respond  to  the  U.S.  statement. 

Article  IV.9 

Issue. — Consistency  of  Values  of  Limited  Parameters  During  Flight-Testing  Of 
Permitted  New  Type  of  ICBM. 

Discussion. — In  Plenary,  with  regard  to  the  relevant  parameters  demonstrated 
during  launches  14  through  25  of  the  one  new  type  of  ICBM  permitted  to  each  side, 
the  United  States  stated  that  significant  inconsistencies  between  the  values  demon- 
strated in  those  twelve  launches,  which  pursuant  to  the  Second  Common  Under- 
standing to  paragraph  9  of  Article  IV  may  not  vary  by  more  than  ten  percent,  and 
the  previous  launches  of  the  new  type  of  ICBM  could  be  a  subject  for  discussion  in 
the  see,  as  could  any  other  ambiguity  which  might  arise  during  the  course  of  a  test 
program.  The  Soviets  did  not  respond  to  the  U.S.  statement. 

Article  IV.  10 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "maneuvers"  with  regard  to  constraints  on  reentry 
vehicle  testing. 

Discussion. — In  connection  with  the  four  identical  Agreed  Statements  in  para- 
graphs 10-13  of  Article  IV  concerning  reentry  vehicle  testing,  the  United  States 
stated  in  Plenary  that  "maneuvers  of  a  missile  associated  vdth  targeting  and  releas- 
ing or  dispensing"  include  changes  in  orientation  as  well  as  changes  in  position  and 
velocity.  It  added  that  in  the  event  a  question  arises  concerning  procedures  for 
targeting  and  releasing  reentry  vehicles  which  do  not  involve  such  changes,  this 
could  be  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

The  Soviets  made  no  comment. 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "missile"  in  the  context  of  reentry  vehicle  testing. 

Discussion. — The  United  States  asked  the  Soviet  Union  for  clarification  with 
regard  to  what  the  term  "missile"  encompasses  in  the  Agreed  Statements  regarding 
RV  testing. 

The  Soviets  replied  in  Plenary  that  the  term  "missile,"  as  it  is  used  in  the  Agreed 
Statement  to  paragraphs  10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  in  combina- 
tion with  the  term  "maneuvers,"  means  a  generalized  concept  which  included  self- 
contained  dispensing  mechanism. 

This  was  consistent  with  the  United  States  understanding  of  the  term. 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "multiple  reentry  vehicles". 

Discussion. — In  seeking  clarification  of  the  term  "multiple  reentry  vehicles"  that 
was  tabled  by  the  Soviets  with  regard  to  paragraph  10  of  Article  IV,  the  United 
States  in  Plenary  stated  that  the  term  multiple  reentry  vehicles  means  two  or  more 
reentry  vehicles,  whether  or  not  they  are  independently  targetable. 

The  Soviets,  in  the  Chiefs  of  Delegation  Post-Plenary  discussion  agreed  with  this 
interpretation. 

Article  IV.ll 

Issue. — Constraints  on  lighter  weight  reentry  vehicles  on  the  exempt  one  new 
type  of  ICBM. 

Discussion. — The  United  States  made  an  informal  statement  that,  if  a  side  tested 
RVs  on  the  permitted  new  type  of  ICBM,  for  which  the  total  weight  of  10  such  RVs 
was  less  than  40  percent  of  the  throw-weight,  it  would  raise  serious  questions 
whether  the  new  system  was  really  designed  to  be  one  in  which  the  payload  would 
not  exceed  10  RVs.  It  further  stated  that  if  such  a  problem  arose  in  the  future,  it 
would  be  an  issue  for  discussion  and  resolution  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission. 

The  Soviets  made  no  comment  with  regard  to  this  statement. 
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Article  IV.  U 

/ssue— Numbers  of  ALCMs  on  future  heavy  bombers. 

Discussion.— During  the  Vienna  summit,  the  two  Parties  made  parallel  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  neither  has  plans  to  deploy  during  the  period  of  the  Treaty 
new  types  of  aircraft  equipped  with  more  than  twenty  long-range  cruise  missiles. 
(However,  such  deployment  is  not  prohibited  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty.) 

Article  VII 

/ssue— Relation  of  18  FOBS  (fractional  orbital  bombardment  system)  launchers  at 
Tyura-Tam  to  the  base  numbers  from  which  the  15  percent  limit  on  increases  in  test 
and  training  launchers  is  computed. 

Discussion.— In  Plenary  the  United  States  stated  that  six  launchers  of  fractional 
orbital  missiles  at  Tyura-Tam  are  included  in  the  numbers  of  existing  launchers 
from  which  the  permitted  fifteen  percent  increases  are  computed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  and  of  the  First  Agreed  Statement  to  paragraph  2 
thereto.  The  United  States  further  stated  that  it  understands  that  the  twelve 
launchers  of  fractional  orbital  missiles  at  Tyura-Tam  to  be  dismantled  or  destroyed 
pursuant  to  the  Second  (Common  Understanding  to  paragraph  2  of  Article  VII  of  the 
Treaty  are  not  included  in  the  numbers  from  which  the  fifteen  percent  increases  are 
computed. 

The  Soviets  agreed  and  made  an  identical  statement  in  Plenary. 

Issue. — Base  for  increases  in  the  numbers  of  test  and  training  launchers. 

Discussion.— In  a  Chiefs  of  Delegation  Post-Plenary  conversation,  the  two  sides 
agreed  that  the  number  of  test  and  training  launchers  existing  as  of  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  new  agreement  would  be  the  base  from  which  increases  in 
the  numbers  of  test  and  training  launchers  would  be  counted. 

Article  Villi 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "prototypes". 

Discussion. — In  response  to  a  request  for  clarification  by  the  United  States,  the 
Soviets  stated  in  Plenary  that  the  term  "prototypes,"  as  used  in  the  Agreed  State- 
ment to  paragraph  1  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty,  is  understood  to  mean  airplanes 
equipped  for  testing  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  or 
ASBMs.  They  stated  that  in  this  connection  it  is  understood  that  subsequently 
airplanes  of  the  same  types  as  those  equipped  for  such  testing  may  be  deployed  as 
carriers  of  the  aforementioned  missiles,  and  that  deplojTnent  of  airplanes  of  these 
t5rpes  would  be  carried  out  subject  to  the  relevant  obligations  assumed  by  the 
Parties  under  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  agreed  in  Plenary  with  this  meaning  of  the  term  "prototype". 

Article  IX.2  (And  Protocol  Article  II.2) 

/ssue.— "Cluster  munitions"   in  relation  to  independently  targetable  warheads. 

Discussion. — In  a  Conforming  Subgroup  Meeting,  the  United  States  stated  that  it 
does  not  consider  a  cruise  missile  equipped  with  a  cluster  munition  warhead  to  be  a 
cruise  missile  equipped  with  multiple  independently  targetable  warheads  and  that 
the  agreed  definition  of  multiple  independently  targetable  warheads  of  a  cruise 
missile  makes  this  clear. 

The  Soviets  replied  that  the  definition  was  clear. 

Article  XV.3 

Issue. — Limitations  on  encryption  of  telemetry. 

Discussion. — In  discussions  of  the  telemetry  encryption  issue  at  the  Vienna 
Summit,  the  US  noted  that  it  was  its  understanding  that  the  sides  were  in  a^ee- 
ment  that  certain  telemetric  information  was  relevant  to  verification  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  and  that  the  deliberate  denial  of  such  telemet- 
ric information,  such  as  by  encryption,  was  therefore  prohibited. 

The  Soviets  indicated  that  there  was  an  understanding  between  the  sides  of  this 
issue,  i.e.,  that  there  must  be  no  encryption  of  information  involving  parameters 
covered  by  the  Treaty,  and  that  if  misunderstandings  arose  on  this  score,  they  could 
be  considered  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

Issue. — Protective  shelters  over  fixed  launchers  of  ICBMs. 

Discussion. — In  connection  with  the  Third  Common  Understanding  to  paragraph 
3  of  Article  XV  of  the  Treaty,  the  United  States  noted  in  Plenary  that  the  language 
makes  explicit  reference  only  to  ICBM  silo  launchers,  which  are  fixed  launchers  of 
ICBMs. 

The  Soviets  made  no  formal  comment,  but  informally  indicated  concurrence  with 
this  view. 
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Article  XVI.l 

Issue.— Meaning  of  "flight-test"  and  "launch"  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM. 

Discussion.— In  Drafting  Group,  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  agreed  that 
with  regard  to  the  terms    flight-test"  and  "launch". 

"The  obligation  not  to  flight-test  missiles,  provided  for  in  the  appropriate  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty,  precludes  conducting  flights  for  any  purpose  of  the  missiles 
referred  to  in  such  provisions,  including  the  purposes  of  development  and  training. 
Conducting  flights  for  any  purpose,  including  the  purposes  of  development  and 
training,  of  ICBMs  or  SLBMs  not  identified  (as  MIRVed  ICBMs)  will  be  considered 
as  conducting  flight  tests  with  MIRVs,  should  such  flights  be  conducted  with 
MIRVs." 

"The  term  "launch"  includes  testing,  training,  and  other  launches.  Accordingly, 
the  obligations  of  the  Parties  under  Article  XVI  would  cover  all  ICBM  launches 
meeting  the  criteria  which  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Parties  with  regard  to  Article 
XVI.  Of  course,  the  obligations  under  Article  XVI  do  not  cover  so-called  pop-up 
tests." 
Protocol 

Issue. — Protocol  precedent. 

Discussion.— 'The  United  States  in  Plenary  stated  that  the  United  States  wished 
to  make  clear  that  the  cruise  missile  definition  does  not  set  a  precedent  for  what- 
ever future  limits,  if  any,  might  be  agreed  with  regard  to  cruise  missiles  on  sea- 
based  or  land-based  launchers,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  establish  no 
precedent  for  the  period  beyond  the  term  of  the  Protocol. 

The  Soviet  side  also  stated  in  Plenary  that  the  entire  question  of  the  cruise 
missiles  being  limited  under  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  must  be  considered  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  negotiations  with  the  aim  of  finding  a  mutually  acceptable 
solution  thereto,  which  is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  agreement. 

In  discussions  with  US  officials,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  stated  that  the 
obligations  of  the  Protocol  cease  to  exist  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Protocol. 

Joint  Statement  of  Principles 

Issue.— Meaning  of  the  term  "cooperative  measures"  with  regard  to  the  Joint 
Statement  of  Principles. 

Discussion.— The  United  States  stated  in  Plenary  that  both  sides  have  acknowl- 
edged that  cooperative  measures  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  in  view  of  the 
increasing  complexity  of  strategic  arms  and  the  need  for  verifiable  limitations  on 
them.  The  United  States  stated  that  it  continues  to  believe  that  verification  of 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a  future  agreement  may  require  that  national 
technical  means  be  supplemented  by  agreed  cooperative  measures,  and  that  the 
sides  should  hold  open  the  possibility  of  agreed  cooperative  measures  which  go 
beyond  national  technical  means  alone  as  a  method  of  verification. 

In  agreeing  to  the  language  for  cooperative  measures  as  contained  in  the  Joint 
Statement  of  Principles,  the  United  States  stated  that  because  the  Soviet  revised 
formulation  was  consistent  with  US  views  as  articulated  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
including  what  was  stated  in  the  aforementioned  paragraph,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  its  inclusion  in  the  Joint  Statement  of  Principles. 

The  Soviets  stated  that  agreement  on  this  provision  reflected  a  common  view  of 
the  sides  on  verification  in  the  second  section  of  the  Joint  Statement  of  Principles. 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "surprise  attack". 

Discussion. — In  Drafting  Group,  the  United  States  stated  that  the  meaning  of 
measures  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  surprise  attack  includes  measures  to  increase 
confidence  in  the  mutual  security  of  strategic  offensive  arms.  The  United  States, 
also  in  Drafting  Group,  offered  to  delete  its  reference  to  SLBM  depressed  trajecto- 
ries if  the  Soviets  would  accept  a  reference  to  "surprise  attack"  in  the  Joint 
Statement  of  Principles. 

The  Soviets  acknowledged  but  made  no  comment  concerning  the  inclusion  of 
measures  to  increase  confidence  in  the  mutual  security  of  strategic  offensive  arms 
in  the  "surprise  attack"  reference.  The  sides  subsequently  agreed  on  the  "surprise 
attack"  formulation  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Joint  Statement  of  Princi- 
ples, and  the  United  States  withdrew  its  reference  concerning  SLBM  depressed 
trajectories. 

Data  base 

Issue. — Status  of  the  US  Hound  Dog  Missile. 

Discussion. — Upon  a  question  raised  by  the  Soviets  with  regard  to  the  deployment 
status  of  the  Hound  Dog  missile,  the  United  States  responded  in  a  Chiefs  of  Delega- 
tion Post-Plenary  conversation  that:  "There  are  no  US  aircraft,  including  B-52s 
which  are  equipped  for  Hound  Dog  missiles.  A  small  number  (fifteen)  of  these 
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missiles,  without  warheads  or  complete  guidance  systems,  have  been  retained  for 
possible  research  and  development  purposes.  There  are  in  addition  four  airframes  of 
Hound  Dog  missiles  which  are  on  display  at  three  air  bases.  All  other  Hound  Dog 
missiles  have  been  destroyed.  There  are,  therefore,  none  in  the  US  active  inven- 
tory." 

The  Soviets  replied  that  they  would  accept  the  US  statement  regarding  Hound 
Dog,  if  the  US  accepted  the  Soviet  explanation  of  the  AS-3  cruise  missile.  The 
Soviets  made  no  further  comments  with  respect  to  the  Hound  Dog  missile,  and 
ultimately  accepted  the  figure  of  zero  for  the  number  of  US  heavy  bombers 
equipped  for  long-range  cruise  missiles  as  of  November  1,  1978. 

/ssue.— Deployment  status  of  the  Soviet  SS-N-3C. 

Discussion.— In  response  to  the  issue  raised  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
responded  in  a  Chiefs  of  Delegation  meeting  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  1960's  the 
Soviet  Union  carried  out  experimental  work  for  development  of  a  cruise  missile 
which  was  to  be  sea-based.  They  stated  that  in  this  connection  several  launches 
were  made  to  a  range  of  600  to  900  kilometers  and  that  this  work  was  terminated, 
the  missile  was  not  put  into  production  and  was  not  made  operational.  They  further 
stated  that  at  present  the  Soviet  armed  forces  have  no  operational  cruise  missiles 
which  have  been  tested  to  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers. 

The  United  States  responded  that  while  the  US  was  not  prepared  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  Soviet  statement  regarding  deployment  of  the  SS-N-3C,  it  would 
close  out  this  issue  for  now.  It  stated  that  in  so  doing  the  US  would  continue  to 
watch  closely  Soviet  SLCM  activities,  and  in  the  event  ambiguities  or  doubt  arose  as 
to  the  status  of  the  SS-N-3C,   the  US  would  reopen  this  matter  in   the  SCC. 

/ssue.— Status  of  the  Soviet  AS-3  cruise  missile. 

Discussion.— The  United  States  provided  four  early-1960  dates  for  which  informa- 
tion available  to  the  United  States  indicated  that  a  cruise  missile  believed  to  be  the 
AS-3  had  been  flown  to  a  distance  in  excess  of  600  km. 

In  response,  the  Soviets  stated  in  a  Chiefs  of  Delegation  meeting  that  the  AS-3 
had  never  been  tested  to  a  range  in  excess  of  600  kilometers.  They  further  stated 
that  production  of  these  missiles  had  stopped  as  early  as  1965  and  that  the  remain- 
ing small  quantity  would  be  deactivated  soon  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  service 
life  is  running  out.  In  addition  they  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  at  present  has  no 
cruise  missiles  in  its  operational  inventory  which  have  been  tested  to  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  kilometers,  and  that  this  covered  cruise  missiles  of  the  types  which 
were  tested  on  the  dates  mentioned  by  the  US  side  in  connection  with  the  questions 
raised  regarding  the  AS-3.  At  a  more  informal  level,  Soviet  officials  stated  that  on 
the  dates  the  United  States  had  questioned  with  regard  to  AS-3  flight-tests,  the  AS- 
3  was  not  flown,  but  that  an  entirely  different  experimental  cruise  missile  was 
flovm  to  a  range  close  to  600  km.  (They  informally  stated  that  it  was  "perhaps" 
greater  than  600  km.)  They  stated  that  this  missile  never  achieved  its  designed 
capability  and  consequently  was  never  produced  or  deployed. 

The  United  States  replied  that  based  on  the  information  provided  by  the  Soviets, 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  close  the  issue  and  agree  to  the  figure  of  zero  for 
the  number  of  Soviet  heavy  bombers  equipped  for  ALCMs  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding.  It  further  stated  that  any  ambiguous  situation  concerning  the  AS-3 
or  any  other  cruise  missile  could  be  discussed  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Soviets  agreed. 

Issue. — Status  of  US  SRAM  launchers. 

Discussion. — The  Soviets  raised  the  issue  with  regard  to  whether  existing  B-52 
heavy  bombers  equipped  with  SRAM  launchers  could  launch  long-range  cruise 
missiles  since  the  long  range  ALCM-A  had  been  tested  from  SRAM  launchers. 

The  United  States  responded  in  Plenary  that  the  US  will  not  produce,  test  or 
deploy  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  km  of  types  which  have 
been  flight-tested  from  existing  SRAM  launchers  as  of  the  date  of  signature  of  the 
Treaty,  that  is,  the  ALCM-A  cruise  missile.  Further,  it  stated  that  those  cruise 
missiles  capable  of  a  range  in  excess  of  600  km  currently  being  developed  by  the  US 
will  not  fit,  or  be  capable  of  being  launched  from,  existing  SRAM  launchers;  should 
the  US  have  during  the  term  of  the  Treaty  cruise  missiles  capable  of  a  range  in 
excess  of  600  km  and  capable  of  being  launched  from  any  existing  SRAM  launcher, 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Treaty  would  govern.  Applicable  provisions  would  in- 
clude paragraph  3  of  Article  II,  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  Article  III,  and  paragraph  1 
of  Article  V. 

The  Soviets  made  a  parallel  statement  in  Plenary  with  regard  to  this  and  agreed 
to  the  figure  of  zero  for  the  number  of  US  heavy  bombers  equipped  with  ALCMs  as 
of  November  1,  1978. 
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/ssue— Implications  of  the  number  inserted  under  the  category  "launchers  of 
ICBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs"  in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

Discussion.— The  United  States  in  Plenary  stated  that  inclusion  of  data  on  the 
number  of  launchers  of  ICBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  regarding  the  establisnment  of  a  data  base  on  the  numbers  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  does  not  prejudice  discussion  in  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  of  the  question  of  the  stage  in  the  conversion  process  when  launchers  of 
ICBMs  of  a  type  not  subiect  to  the  limitation  provided  for  in  Article  V,  which 
undergo  conversion  into  launchers  of  a  type  subject  to  that  limitation,  became 
subject  to  that  limitation  as  provided  for  in  subparagraph  3(a)  of  Article  VI  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  Soviets  agreed  with  this  interpretation  and  made  an  identical  statement  in 
Plenary.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  also  stated  that  the  number  of  Soviet  launchers  of 
ICBMs  equipp)ed  with  MIRVs,  which  is  specified  in  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing regarding  the  establishment  of  a  data  base  on  the  numbers  of  strategic 
offensive  arms  and  which  is  specified  in  the  statement  of  the  Soviet  side  of  data  on 
the  numbers  of  strategic  offensive  arms  as  of  the  date  of  signature  of  the  Treaty, 
also  includes,  in  accordance  with  the  Fourth  Common  Understanding  to  paragraph 
5  of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty,  those  ICBM  launchers  in  the  Derazhnya  and  Pervo- 
maysk  areas,  which  are  not  in  fact  launchers  of  ICBMs  equipp)ed  with  MIRVs. 

The  United  States  made  no  comment  to  the  Soviet  statement  regarding  Derazh- 
nya and  Pervomaysk. 

Backfire  statement 

Issue. — Brezhnev  statement;  limitations  on  the  Backfire  production  rate;  U.S. 
right  to  comparable  aircraft. 

Discussion. — At  the  Vienna  Summit,  President  Brezhnev  handed  President  Carter 
a  written  statement  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  informed  the  United  States  that  it 
did  not  intend  to  give  the  Backfire  bomber  the  capability  of  operating  at  interconti- 
nental distances,  and  would  not  increase  the  production  rate  of  this  airplane  over 
the  current  rate  nor  increase  the  radius  of  action  of  the  Backfire  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  it  to  strike  targets  on  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

President  Brezhnev  confirmed  that  the  Backfire  production  rate  would  not  exceed 
thirty  per  year. 

President  Carter  affirmed  that  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  an  aircraft 
comparable  to  Backfire. 

President  Carter  stated  that  the  United  States  enters  into  the  SALT  II  Agreement 
on  the  basis  of  the  commitments  contained  in  the  Soviet  Statement  and  that  it 
considers  the  carrying  out  of  these  commitments  to  be  essential  to  the  obligations 
under  the  Treaty. 

Issue. — Exchange  on  range/ payload  upgrade  of  Backfire. 

Discussion. — At  the  Vienna  Summit,  President  Carter  made  clear  that  any  signifi- 
cant upgrade  in  range/payload  capability  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Soviet 
Backfire  assurances.  The  Soviets  responded  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  US 
unilateral  interpretations  of  their  statement. 


State  Department  Response  to  Request  by  Senator  Glenn  for  Additional 
Information  on  Aspects  of  Negotiating  Record 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Glenn, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Glenn:  In  your  letter  of  August  23,  you  requested  information  on 
aspects  of  the  negotiating  record  related  to  several  provisions  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
Let  me  deal  with  these  items  in  the  order  you  raised  them. 

Article  IV. 9 

The  negotiations  involved  in  both  Parties  accepting  the  term  "new  types  of 
ICBM's." 

The  new  types  definition  encompasses  the  criteria  used  to  distinguish  a  new  type 
of  ICBM  from  modifications  to  existing  types. 

The  United  States  first  advocated  a  ban  on  new  types  and  on  modifications  to 
existing  types  of  ICBM's  in  its  Comprehensive  Proposal  of  March  1977.  The  new 
types  issue  became  the  subject  of  detailed  negotiations  in  Geneva,  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1977,  when  the  United  States  initially  proposed  that  a  new  type  be  considered 
as  any  ICBM  which  had  a  propulsion  system,  guidance  system,  reentry  vehicles, 
penetration  aids,  and/or  post  boost  vehicle  (PBV)  of  a  type  different  from  such 
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components  on  existing  ICBM's.  In  April  1978,  a  new  U.S.  proposal  was  tabled 
which  reflected  a  shift  of  focus  away  from  attempts  to  control  ICBM  accuracy 
improvements  by  means  of  a  freeze  on  changes  in  guidance  system  hardware.  Under 
this  proposal,  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  new  types  definition  as  it  finally 
evolved,  a  new  type  was  defined  as  an  ICBM  different  from  existing  types  (those 
flight-tested  as  of  April  15,  1978),  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  respects: 

(a)  the  number  of  stages,  the  length,  the  largest  diameter,  the  launch-weight,  or 
the  throw-weight  of  the  missile; 

(b)  the  initial  weight,  the  type  of  propellant  (i.e.,  liquid  or  solid),  or  the  total 
impulse  of  any  of  its  stages; 

(c)  the  initial  weight,  the  type  of  propellant  (i.e.,  liquid  or  solid),  or  the  total 
impulse,  of  the  post-boost  vehicle. 

(The  United  States  at  the  same  time  proposed  in  connection  with  the  new  types 
ban  a  freeze  on  the  fractionation  levels  of  existing  types  of  ICBM's,  and  a  ban  on 
their  flight-testing  or  deployment  with  reentry  vehicles  lighter  than  the  lightest 
RV's  previously  flight-tested  on  each  respective  type.  The  treaty  as  it  developed, 
however,  deals  with  these  matters  as  separate  limits  under  Article  IV.  10  and  its 
Agreed  Statements,  not  as  distinguishing  criteria  of  new  types  of  ICBM's.) 

"Different"  with  respect  to  length,  diameter,  launch-weight,  throw-weight,  initial 
weight,  and  total  impulse,  was  defined  as  any  change  (plus  or  minus)  in  excess  of  5 
percent.  This  value  was  chosen  both  to  be  adequately  verifiable  and  to  allow  for 
possible  minor  design  or'  production  changes  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  types  of  ICBM's,  while  preventing  significant  modifications 
in  the  components  subject  to  constraint. 

The  Soviets  accepted  a  number  of  the  new  types  distinguishing  criteria  contained 
in  the  U.S.  proposal,  while  rejecting  others  as  superfluous  or  non- verifiable.  They  at 
one  point  accepted  the  5  percent  limit  on  increases  or  decreases  in  parameters. 
However,  they  subsequently  rejected  any  limit  on  decreases,  still  later  proposing 
limits  on  decreases  which  were  less  stringent  than  the  5  percent  figure. 

'The  distinguishing  criteria  which  remained  in  dispute  between  the  two  sides  were 
those  of  least  importance  to  the  United  States.  Consequently,  in  May  1979,  as  part 
of  an  overall  resolution  which  included  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  5  percent  limit  on 
decreases  (as  well  as  increases)  in  values  of  what  we  considered  the  key  parameters 
(i.e.,  number  of  stages;  missile  length,  largest  diameter,  launch- weight  and  throw- 
weight;  and  stage  propellant  type),  the  United  States  stated  its  willingness  to  drop 
the  remaining  criteria.  Agreement  between  the  sides  was  subsequently  reached 
along  those  lines  and  with  a  cut-off  date  of  May  1,  1979. 

Article  IV.  10 

The  background  and  rationale  for  accepting  May  1,  1979,  as  the  base  of  ICBM 
MIRV  limitations. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  establishes  fractionation  limits  on  ICBM's  by  means  of 
paragraphs  10  and  11  of  Article  IV  and  the  First  Agreed  Statement  to  IV.  10.  These 
provisions  specify  the  baseline  maxima  for  the  number  of  MIRV's  actually  released 
from  each  type  of  MIRVed  ICBM  as  of  a  given  date,  and  from  these  derive  the 
maximum  numbers  permitted  for  the  duration  of  the  Treaty.  The  two  sides  initially 
discussed  baseline  dates  earlier  than  May  1.  As  talks  proceeded,  however,  Soviet 
ICBM  test  practices  led  the  United  States  to  seek  constraints  on  simulation  of 
reentry  vehicle  release,  in  support  of  the  fractionation  limits  previously  under 
discussion.  (As  another  hedge  against  breakout  from  those  limits,  the  United  States 
was  already  pursuing,  and  eventually  achieved,  a  ban  on  the  flight-testing  or 
deployment  of  existing  types  of  ICBM's— MIRVed  or  non-MIRVed— with  reentry 
vehicles  whose  weight  falls  below  certain  standards.)  Constraints  on  simulations 
were  achieved  in  the  case  of  ICBM's  by  the  addition  to  the  treaty  of  the  Second 
Agreed  Statement  to  paragraphs  10  and  11  of  Article  IV.  The  Second  Agreed 
Statement  provided  that  after  a  given  date,  RV  release  simulations,  as  well  as 
actual  RV  releeises,  would  be  counted  aigainst  the  permitted  maximum  numbers.  In 
this  context,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  baseline  dates  subsequent  to  the  Soviet 
test  practices  cited  above.  Otherwise  a  precedent  would  be  set  in  the  Treaty  itself 
whereby  a  side  could  legally  exceed  the  total  number  of  released  RV's  plus  simula- 
tions allowed  for  a  given  type  of  ICBM.  To  this  end,  the  United  States  sought  and 
obtained  Soviet  acceptance  of  May  1,  1979,  as  the  baseline  date. 

Article  XV.S 

The  negotiations  (SALT  II  and  SALT  I)  leading  to  acceptance  of  the  sentence 
"This  obligation  shall  not  require  changes  in  current  construction,  assembly,  conver- 
sion or  overhaul  practices." 

With  early  agreement  in  the  SALT  I  negotiations  that  deliberate  concealment 
measures  were  to  be  prohibited,  the  Soviets  expressed  concern  that  subsequent  to 
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siKnature,  the  United  States  might  challenge  them  for  some  then  existing  practice. 
In  late  1970.  the  Soviets  outlined  their  specific  concerns  in  terms  of  contemporary 
construction  or  maintenance  procedures  at  missile  sites,  and  practices  in  the  con- 
struction, repair  or  conversion  of  submarines  and  surface  ships.  The  United  States 
stated  that  new  practices  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  deliberate  concealment 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  agreements  being  worked  out,  but  that  it  was  not 
our  intention  to  reouire  any  changes  in  the  current  practices  of  either  side.  The 
United  States  agreea  to  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  to  tnat  effect. 

In  SALT  II  there  are  no  provisions  the  verifiability  of  which  is  precluded  by 
existing  Soviet  construction,  assembly,  conversion  or  overhaul  practices.  Thus,  it 
was  decided  to  carry  over  the  SALT  1  provision  on  this  matter.  The  Soviets  at  one 
point  sought  to  add  "testing  practices"  to  the  list  of  exempted  practices,  apparently 
to  exempt  then  current  telemetry  encryption  practices  from  change.  The  United 
States  did  not  accept  this  jxtsition  and  the  U.S.S.R.  eventually  accepted  the  SALT  I 
language  for  use  in  SALT  II,  as  well  as  a  Common  Understanding  to  Article  XV. 3 
which  explicitly  provides  that  the  ban  on  deliberate  concealment  measures  which 
impede  verification  of  treaty  compliance  includes  measures  associated  with  testing 
ana  covers  all  provisions  of  the  treaty,  including  those  associated  with  testing. 

Article  XVJ 

Second  Common  Understanding.  Discussion  of  the  telemetry  encryption  issue 
prior  to  the  Vienna  Summit. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had,  by  the  end  of  1978,  essentially 
agreed  that  telemetry  encryption  would  be  prohibited  "whenever"  it  impeded  verifi- 
cation of  compliance  with  SALT  II  provisions.  The  United  States  was  concerned, 
however,  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  agreed  to  the  proposition  that  telemetry 
encryption  could  in  fact  impede  verification  as  a  practical  matter.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  United  States  noted  that  in  certain  cases  the  use  of  encryption  would  be 
prohibited,  for  example,  if  there  were  application  of  certain  telemetry  practices  used 
by  the  Soviets  on  existing  ICBM's— where  there  was  no  effect  on  verification— to 
new  or  modified  types  of  ICBM's.  In  early  1979,  the  question  had  not  been  resolved 
and  there  was  discussion  on  it  in  diplomatic  channels,  including  communications 
between  the  two  Presidents.  The  Soviets  stated  the  concern  that  U.S.  formulations 
of  its  position  on  encryption  allowed  for  an  interpretation  that  would  ban  encryp- 
tion not  relevant  to  verifying  SALT  II  provisions.  This  point  was  eventually  clarified 
and  satisfactory  resolution  of  the  question  was  achieved  on  the  basis  of  the  Vienna 
statement  by  President  Brezhnev  that  there  must  be  no  encryption  of  information 
involving  parameters  covered  by  the  treaty,  that  there  was  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  Parties  on  this  issue,  and  that  if  any  misunderstandings  arose,  they  could 
be  considered  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission. 

Article  XVI:  1 

The  negotiations  surrounding  the  exclusion  of  single  ICBM  launches  not  planned 
to  extend  beyond  the  national  territory  of  either  Party  from  the  requirement  for 
advance  notification. 

In  the  summer  of  1977  the  United  States  proposed  in  Geneva  as  a  confidence 
building  measure  the  inclusion  in  the  SALT  Treaty  of  a  provision  requiring  pre- 
launch  notification  of  all  ICBM  launches.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed 
to  supplement  existing  agreements  covering  extra-territorial  launches  by  including 
in  the  Protocol  a  provision  requiring  pre-notification  of  ICBM  launches  carried  out 
within  national  territory  which,  in  the  testing  side's  opinion,  might  cause  concern  to 
the  other  side. 

Although  there  remained  differences  regarding  intra-territorial  launches,  the  two 
sides  shortly  agreed  that  there  would  be  a  provision  concerning  advance  notification 
of  ICBM  launches  in  the  treaty  (not  the  Protocol),  that  its  scope  would  go  beyond 
existing  agreements  by  including  all  extra-territorial  launches,  and  that  the  proce- 
dures for  implementing  this  provision  would  be  worked  out  in  the  Standing  Consul- 
tative Commission. 

With  respect  to  intra-territorial  launches,  the  United  States  proposed  mandatory 
pre-notification  in  all  cases,  while  the  U.S.S.R.  continued  to  advocate  discretionary 
pre-notification  on  the  ground  that  routine  pre-notification  of  such  launches  went 
beyond  the  requirements  of  confidence  building.  Agreement  was  reached  in  late 
1978  on  the  basis  of  mandatory  pre-notification  of  all  ICBM  launches,  except  for 
single  ICBM  launches  from  test  ranges  or  ICBM  launch  deployment  areas  which  are 
not  planned  to  extend  beyond  national  territory.  Multiple  launches  within  national 
territory  thus  were  included  within  the  scope  of  the  provision  as  finally  agreed. 

Finally,  you  ret^uested  confirmation  that  the  paper  entitled  "Negotiating  Record 
on  Various  Issues  '  "contains  all  unilateral  statements  made  by  both  Parties  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty."  Needless  to  say,  a  very  large  number  of  statements  have  been 
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made  by  both  sides  to  each  other  over  the  course  of  the  seven-year  SALT  II 
negotiations  which  relate  to  various  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  finally  negotiated. 
However,  the  pap>er  you  referred  to,  in  our  view,  contains  all  the  significant  state- 
ments of  this  character. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of  internal  policy  and  in 
response  to  requests  from  its  Allies,  presented  a  statement  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  on  June  29,  1979,  setting  forth  our  interpretation  of  the  non-circumvention 
clause  (Article  XII)  of  the  treaty  and  its  relationship  to  Alliance  defense  coopera- 
tion. At  the  same  meeting,  the  United  States  set  forth  its  policy  position  that  any 
future  limitations  on  U.S.  systems  principally  designed  for  theater  missions  should 
be  accompanied  by  appropriate  limitations  on  Soviet  theater  systems.  These  state- 
ments were  discussed  and  their  text  provided  to  the  Congress  by  Secretary  Vance  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  July  9-10,  1979. 
I  hope  this  information  will  prove  helpful  to  you  in  your  consideration  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Brian  Atwood, 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 


Letter  From  Paul  H.  Nitze  to  Senator  Frank  Church  on  Negotiating 

Record 

September  28,  1979. 

Hon.  Frank  Church, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  a  letter  dated  September  13,  you  asked  for  comments  on 
the  paper  provided  by  the  State  Department  entitled  "Negotiating  Record  on  Var- 
ious Issues  and  on  certain  additional  issues  raised  by  Senator  Glenn.  I  understand 
a  similar  request  was  made  of  General  Rowny  and  that  General  Rowny  is  supplying 
a  comprehensive  reply.  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  SALT  Delegation  in  the 
summer  of  1974;  General  Rowny  served  through  to  the  end  of  the  negotiations.  He 
is  therefore  in  a  much  better  position  to  comment  on  the  negotiating  record  than 
am  I. 

On  certain  issues,  however,  I  have  had  frequent  discussions  with  members  of  the 
State  Department  and  others  in  the  Executive  Branch  during  the  course  of  the 
negotiations,  have  given  them  much  thought,  and  am  in  a  position  to  comment. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the  State  Department's  treatment  of  the  first  issue 
they  discuss,  "MPS  system  in  relation  to  the  treaty." 

A  central  point  in  the  strategic  relationship  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  growing 
threat  of  destruction  facing  the  ICBM  part  of  the  U.S.  triad  of  deterrent  forces,  were 
deterence  to  fail.  That  threat  has  its  cause  in  the  power,  number,  and  growing 
accuracy  of  Soviet  ICBM  warheads.  The  SALT  II  limitations  do  not  effectively 
constrain  that  threat.  The  U.S.  Defense  Science  Board,  the  Air  Force,  and  OSD  gave 
long  study  to  the  question  of  what  the  U.S.  should  do  about  this  situation.  They 
concluded  that  there  was  one — and  only  one — solution,  the  deployment  of  our 
ICBMs  in  a  multiple  protective  shelter  (MPS)  mode.  The  most  effective,  reliable,  and 
least  costly  variety  of  such  a  system  would  call  for  a  large  number  of  vertical, 
hardened  silos  for  each  missile  and  a  much  smaller  number  of  transporter/erectors 
to  move  encapsulated  missiles  and  indistinguishable  dummies  periodically  among 
those  silos  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Soviets  could  not,  at  any  given  time,  know 
which  silo  contained  an  encapsulated  missile.  Much  thought  was  given  to  how  such 
a  system  could  be  made  verifiable  through  cooperative  means.  It  was  concluded  that 
this  could  be  done;  in  any  case,  we  could  assure  that  the  Soviet  side  would  be  able  to 
verify  that  we  were  not  deploying  more  than  our  declared  number  of  missiles. 

I  understand  that  it  was  decided  to  inform  the  Soviet  side  of  our  intention  to 
deploy  such  a  system  and  our  reasons  for  doing  so,  but  not  invite  discussion  from 
the  Soviet  side.  I  further  understand  that  Ambassador  Warnke  so  informed  Ambas- 
sador Semenov  in  Geneva  and  Ambassador  Toon  so  informed  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Kornienko  in  Moscow. 

Subsequently  Ambassador  Semenov  told  Mr.  Warnke  that,  despite  our  desire  to 
close  off  discussion  of  the  matter,  his  government  had  instructed  him  to  reply.  His 
government  had  read  in  the  newspapers  about  a  U.S.  program  to  build  a  large 
number  of  additional  hardened  verticle  shelters  for  ICBMs  as  part  of  a  "shell  game" 
deplojmient  system.  His  government  considered  such  a  deployment  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  specific  language  of  the  treaty  banning  additional  fixed  ICBM  launchers 
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£md  could  cause  most  serious  problems  between  our  two  countries.  A  member  of  the 
Soviet  Delegation  had  also  raised  the  question  of  the  verifiability  of  such  a  deploy- 
ment. 

I  understand  that  the  U.S.  Delegation  was  instructed  not  to  discuss  the  matter 
further  with  the  Soviet  side  lest  the  Soviet  side  get  themselves  even  further  dug 
into  their  negative  position. 

The  Air  Force  was  then  sent  back  to  the  drawing  board  to  find  a  system  which 
was  truly  mobile  and  might  more  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  treaty  language 
banning  additional  fixed  ICBM  launchers.  The  air-mobile  variations  proved  ineffec- 
tive and  too  costly.  The  Air  Force  submitted  a  trench  proposal.  That  system  was 
determined  by  the  White  House  to  be  unacceptable  £is  to  its  verifiability.  Finally, 
the  Air  Force  came  up  with  the  Racetrack  deployment  mode,  which  was  approved 
by  the  White  House  despite  its  higher  cost,  greater  complexity,  and,  in  the  view  of 
many  analysts,  its  lesser  reliability.  The  Soviet  side  is  reported  to  have  made  clear, 
at  Vienna,  its  view  that  this  Racetrack  mode  also  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty  and 
presented  verification  problems — they  (the  Soviets)  would  feel  free  to  respond  and 
we  might  not  like  that  response.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  12  contains 
a  transcript  of  a  memorandum  of  conversation  with  Defense  Minister  Ustinov  which 
appears  to  confirm  this  report.  The  fact  that  after  this  conversation  President 
Brezhnev  signed  the  treaty  by  no  means  indicates  that  the  Soviet  side  has  changed 
its  mind  on  the  point. 

The  State  Department's  reply  as  to  this  issue  is  carefully  drafted  and  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  above  understanding  of  the  record.  However,  it 
obscures  rather  than  informs  the  reader  on  one  of  the  treaty's  major  issues. 

The  central  core  of  the  treaty's  limitations  is  the  limitation  on  launchers.  There  is 
no  useful  definition  of  what  is  a  launcher  (an  ICBM  launcher  is  a  launcher  for 
ICBMs).  State  Department  Document  12A  suggests  that  there  was  some  agreed 
elaboration  of  the  point  in  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Delegation.  No  back-up 
material  is  included  in  the  State  Department  memorandum  on  the  negotiating 
record.  But  even  that  formulation  is  not  helpful.  What  is  the  launcher  when  the 
various  functions  described  are  distributed  between  various  pieces  of  equipment?  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Graybeal  (formerly  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission),  and  he  tells  me  that  both  sides  of  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  understood  that  silos  from  which  encapsulated  ICBMs 
were  launched  were  to  be  counted  as  launchers  whether  or  not  the  launch-control 
equipment  was  located  in  the  silo. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  useful  definition  in  the  treaty,  the  Protocol,  or  the 
negotiating  record  as  to  the  distinction  between  a  fixed  and  a  mobile  system.  The 
only  unambiguous  way  to  make  the  distinction,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  provide  that  a 
mobile  system  is  one  in  which  the  missile  launcher,  the  device  which  carries  or 
erects  it  into  its  firing  position  and  the  vehicle  which  moves  it,  are  integrated  into 
one  device.  All  other  systems  would  be  considered  fixed  on  transportable  and 
require  mutual  agreement  as  to  what  part  of  the  system  is  to  govern  the  count. 
Even  such  a  distinction  would  present  problems  of  agreement  and  confidence  in  one 
side's  ability  to  assure  compliance  by  the  other  side. 

The  present  text  of  SALT  II  is  designed  to  give  the  impression  of  concurrence  on 
these  points  when  there  is  none. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  side  would  like  the  U.S.  side  not  to  assure  the  survivability  of 
its  ICBMs  through  any  system.  The  more  powerful,  reliable,  and  cost  effective  the 
system  is  the  less  they  like  it.  The  do  not  have  any  real  problem  with  verifying  the 
number  of  missiles  we  deploy,  but  they  are  prepared  fully  to  exploit  the  asymmetri- 
cal verification  issue  as  Defense  Minister  Ustinov's  final  comment  illustrates. 

In  a  situation  of  this  kind  where  interests  differ,  the  determination  and  persis- 
tence of  the  sides  are  decisive.  Our  side  started  off  to  insist  on  our  right  to  do  what 
was  necessary  to  assure  the  survivability  of  the  ICBM  part  of  our  triad.  Under  the 
pressure  of  Soviet  objection  we  have  retreated  to  a  more  costly  and  less  reliable 
system  without  thereby  gaining  Soviet  agreement  that  the  system  we  propose  to 
deploy  is  permissible  under  the  treaty  or  any  assurance  that  any  variety  of  an  MPS 
or  mobile  system  deployed  by  them  could  be  monitorable  by  us. 

It  should  be  possible  to  get  the  record  straight.  Memoranda  of  conversation  must 
exist  of  the  demarches,  responses,  and  conversations  involved.  I  should  think  that, 
on  request,  these  memoranda  could  be  made  available  to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  H.  Nitze. 

Enclosure. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  12,  1979] 

But  We  Did  Get  To  Know  Each  Other  Better 

A  record  of  a  conversation  at  the  June  17  Vienna  summit  meeting  among 
U.S.  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown,  Joint  Chiefs  Chairman  David  C. 
Jones  and  Soviet  Defense  Minister  and  Politburo  member  Dimitriy  F.  Us- 
tinov; 

Ustinov. — The  time  allotted  for  our  meeting  is  running  out.  I  must,  however, 
raise  one  question  with  you.  Recently,  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  speeches 
of  military  leaders  and  in  the  U.S.  press  of  the  basing  mode  of  your  ICBMs,  saying 
that  20-30  as  many  as  40  launchers  will  be  deployed  for  each  individual  ICBM — that 
is,  MX  launcher.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  explanation  of  these  reports  of  various 
basing  modes  such  as  tunnels  and  multiple  ICBM  launchers  and  the  possibility  of 
verification  by  national  technical  means.  I  must  however,  tell  you  that  we  cannot 
agree  with  such  ICBM  launcher  deployments. 

Brown.  I  will  try  to  be  brief.  The  basing  modes  that  we  are  considering  are  such 
that  verifications  will  be  possible  by  national  technical  means — ^just  as  we  believe 
we  know  how  many  submarine  launched  ballistic  missile  launchers  the  Soviet 
Union  has  even  though  we  do  not  know  where  they  are  all  the  time. 

Ustinov.  But  you  do,  in  fact,  know  the  exact  numbers  of  SLBM  launchers  we 
have! 

Brown.  The  schemes  we  have  in  mind  are  similar  to  present  SLBM  launcher 
deployments  and  would  allow  the  numbers  to  be  known.  There  are  other  methods 
but  we  will  avoid  them  because  of  verification.  The  launchers  will  be  known  in  the 
systems  we  are  considering,  as  we  expect  will  be  the  case  when,  and  if,  you  deploy 
ICBM  launchers  in  such  modes. 

Jones.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have  enough  time  to  discuss  this  question 
more  fully.  I  believe  there  has  been  considerable  misunderstanding  in  this  regard. 
We  have  gone  to  great  lengths  and  will  spend  many  dollars  to  ensure  that  you  can 
verify  the  number  of  such  ICBM  launchers  with  your  national  technical  means  of 
verification.  We  understand  your  concern.  There  are  many  people  in  the  U.S.  who 
are  also  deeply  concerned — and  these  are  not  just  the  cold  war  warriors — about  the 
ability  to  verify  the  number  of  ICBM  warheads.  I  must  also  stress  to  you  that  access 
to  unencrjrpted  telemetry  is  essential  to  the  verification  of  SALT  II. 

Ustinov.  As  far  as  telemetry  goes,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  sense  in  discussing 
this  problem.  The  information  essential  to  verification  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  will  not  be  encrypted.  Agreement  in  this  has  been  reached.  But  on  such 
ICBM  launcher  basing  modes  which  have  been  in  the  U.S.  areas  we  believe  that 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Treaty,  particularly  in  respect  to  verification.  More- 
over such  deployments  could  cause  a  reaction,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S. 
side  would  be  happy  with  respect  to  verification. 

Brown.  With  respect  to  telemetry  encryption,  it  is  necessary  to  have  access  to 
unencryted  telemetry  relevant  to  verification  of  the  parameters  of  missiles  limited 
by  the  Treaty.  If  we  are  agreed  on  this  and  I  think  we  are,  then  the  situation  is  fine. 
With  respect  to  MX,  there  is  some  misunderstanding.  It  may  be  better  if  I  say  MX 
basing  that  one  possible  mode  we  have  under  study  for  is  the  use  a  350,000  kilogram 
launcher,  without  which  the  missile  could  not  be  launched.  I  emphasize  this  fact: 
the  missile  could  not  be  launched  without  use  of  a  launcher  weighing  350,000  kg.  I 
am  confident  that  Soviet  NTM,  and  even  U.S.  NTM,  will  be  able  to  see  the  construc- 
tion and  numbers  of  such  a  350,000  kg  launcher  when  deployed.  This  weight  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  weight  of  some  of  the  aircraft  limited  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

Ustinov.  I  am  sorry.  That  is  not  an  answer.  You  and  I  have  been  speaking  of 
different  things.  Such  deplojmients  are  unacceptable  and  we  cannot  agree  to  them. 
But  we  did  get  to  know  each  other  better.  Later  on  things  should  go  more  smoothly. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  hastily  as  Korplektov  and  other  Soviets  came  in  and 
asked  Ustinov  to  close  the  meeting  and  permit  Soviet  logistical  personnel  to  set  up 
for  the  presidential  meeting.) 
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Letter  From  General  Edward  L.  Rowny  to  Senator  Frank  Church  on 

Nec.otiating  Record 

Arlington,  Va.,  October  1,  1979. 

Hon.  Frank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Church:  On  September  13,  1979  you  wrote  asking  me  to  comment 
on  the  paper  provided  by  the  State  Department  on  unilateral  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  SALT  n. 

My  reply  is  in  three  parts.  First,  this  letter,  my  general  comments.  Second,  my 
detailed  comments  on  the  paper  "Negotiatihg  Record  on  Various  Issues":  Enclosure 
1.  Third,  my  comments  on  each  of  the  additional  five  issues  raised  by  Senator 
Glenn:  Enclosure  2. 

As  a  general  observation,  one  will  find  few  references  in  the  negotiating  record  to 
"unilateral  statements."  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  U.S.  SALT  II  negotiating 
team  was  instructed  to  avoid  making  unilateral  statements  and  in  particular  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  term  itself.  This  was  a  reaction  to  the  onus  attached  to  U.S. 
unilateral  statements  which  arose  during  the  Senate  hearings  in  1972  on  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic  Offensive  Arms.  Many  Senators  at 
that  time  pointed  out — in  retrospect  quite  correctly — that  unilateral  statements 
made  by  the  United  States  have  no  binding  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example, 
the  U.S.  made  a  unilateral  statement  that  if  an  agreement  on  strategic  offensive 
arms  were  not  achieved  in  five  years  the  U.S  supreme  interests  could  be  jeopard- 
ized, constituting  a  basis  for  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  Another  example 
was  our  unilateral  statement  regretting  that  the  Soviets  were  not  willing  to  agree 
on  a  definition  for  a  heavy  missile  and  further  stating  that  any  ICBM  having  a 
volume  significantly  greater  than  that  of  the  largest  light  ICBM  would  be  consid- 
ered by  the  U.S.  to  be  a  heavy  missile.  Because  the  Soviets  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  they  will  not  be  bound  by  our  unilateral  statements,  and  because  the  Soviets' 
interpretation  of  words  differed  from  ours  (for  example,  "volume  significantly  great- 
er" was  argued  by  the  Soviets  to  mean  that  a  52  percent  increase  in  volume  was 
permissible),  it  was  decided  that  the  language  of  the  SALT  II  agreement  would 
speak  for  itself:  whatever  was  agreed  upon  would  be  included  in  the  Treaty;  what- 
ever was  not  included  would  be  considered   not  to  be  binding  on  the  Parties. 

As  the  negotiations  progressed,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  general 
Soviet  approach  to  the  SALT  negotiations  and  continued  Soviet  intransigence  would 
make  it  impossible  for  a  Treaty  to  emerge  which  would  speak  for  itself. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  sought  Soviet  agreement  to  our  interpretation  of 
certain  of  the  Treaty's  provisions  outside  of  the  text  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty. 
Whenever  such  agreements  on  interpretations  were  reached,  or  where  supplemental 
provisions  relating  to  specific  articles  of  the  Treaty  and  the  Protocol  were  consid- 
ered desirable,  these  were  labeled  as  "Agreed  Statements"  to  provisions  of  the 
Treaty.  Where  further  elaboration  or  clarification  of  the  "Agreed  Statement"  was 
considered  desirable,  a  "Common  Understanding"  was  drawn  up.  In  almost  all  cases 
the  agreed  statements  and  common  understandings  are  compromise  solutions. 
Hence,  although  agreement  on  interpretations  was  occasionally  reached,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Treaty  was  more  often  generalized  or  left  vague  in  an  effort  to  make  it 
appear  that  some  degree  of  agreement  or  understanding  had  in  fact  been  reached, 
or  alternatively  the  agreed  statements  and  common  understandings  themselves 
were  so  worded  as  to  permit  each  side  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  Treaty  to  suit 
its  own  purposes.  An  example  of  the  former  is  Article  XII  of  the  Treaty.  This 
important  article,  dealing  with  circumvention,  contains  wording  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  sides.  However,  as  an  examination  of  the  official  negotiating  record  will  reveal, 
the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  attach  widely  opposing  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  article. 

United  States  negotiators  in  SALT  II  soon  learned  that  Soviet  negotiators  repeat- 
ed many  of  the  techniques  which  had  proved  to  their  advantage  in  SALT  II.  For 
example,  Soviet  negotiators  go  to  great  lengths  to  arrive  at  wording  which  allows 
the  Soviets  subsequently  to  exploit  to  the  limit  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
They  constantly  sought  solutions  which  would  subsequently  allow  them  to  take 
actions  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  could  not  be  unambiguously  labeled  as 
cheating.  Unlike  Americans,  the  Soviets  paid  little  attention  to  the  "spirit  of  the 
agreement."  Accordingly,  in  order  to  prove  later  that  they  were  abiding  by  the 
"letter  of  the  agreement"  they  went  to  great  pains  to  avoid  precise  definitions  and 
concrete  terms.  They  sought  wording  which  would  appear  to  satisfy  us  but  still 
permit  them  their  own  interpretations. 
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The  "Negotiating  Record"  is  a  record  of  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  and  that 
portion  of  the  exchange  of  views  between  the  two  negotiating  teams  which  was 
officially  recorded.  It  follows  that  the  negotiating  record  at  times  contains  agree- 
ments which  were  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  Treaty.  However,  the  negoti- 
ating record  is  more  often  simply  a  record  of  the  official  exchange  of  views  between 
the  sides.  Therefore,  the  Senate,  in  considering  the  Treaty,  should  be  aware  that 
only  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  legally  binding.  The  so-called  negotiating 
record  has  no  legal  status.  It  can,  of  course,  provide  insights  into  what  each  side 
believes  with  respect  to  certain  issues  included  into  (or  excluded  from)  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty. 

In  their  efforts  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  certain  issues,  the  Senate  should 
understand  that  only  the  record  of  statements  made  in  exchanges  of  official  notes 
through  diplomatic  channels,  or  statements  made  in  plenary  meetings  between  the 
delegations  in  Geneva,  qualify  as  parts  of  the  official  negotiating  record.  Meetings, 
such  as  those  held  between  the  chiefs  of  delegations,  or  between  representatives  of 
opposing  negotiating  teams,  or  between  members  of  the  drafting  or  conforming 
groups,  were  considered  to  be  informal  in  nature.  Whenever  reports  on  these  meet- 
ings were  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  well  established  that  such  reports  carried  no 
official  status.  Thus,  to  repeat,  only  official  diplomatic  exchanges  and  plenary 
statements  carry  any  weight  whatsoever,  and  then  only  as  a  record  as  to  what  each 
side  said — not  what  was  ultimately  agreed — unless  the  latter  actually  appears  in 
the  text  of  the  agreement. 

The  title  of  the  document  submitted  by  the  State  Department,  "Negotiating 
Record  on  Various  Issues,"  is  misleading  since  the  document  contains  references  to 
official  and  unofficial  statements.  It  refers  not  only  to  diplomatic  exchanges  and 
plenary  statements  but  also  to  statements  made  by  U.S.  officials  publicly  and 
statements  made  elsewhere,  such  as  at  heads  of  delegation  meetings  and  in  the 
drafting  or  other  working  groups.  In  this  connection,  in  their  examination  of  the 
negotiating  record,  it  would  be  best  if  Senators  examined  the  official  exchanges  or 
plenary  records  themselves,  and  not  reach  conclusions  based  on  the  paper  submitted 
by  the  State  Department. 

The  State  Department  Paper:  "Negotiating  Record  on  Various  Issues"  is  at  best  a 
selective  summary.  Because  it  is  selective  and  because  it  is  a  summary,  the  issues 
covered  in  the  paper  are  inadequately  covered  and  subject  to  varying  interpretions. 
In  this  connection,  the  lack  of  Soviet  comment  reported  in  the  paper  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  implying  their  assent.  Most  significant,  however,  to  an  understanding 
of  the  issues  in  the  Treaty,  is  an  appreciation  by  the  Senate  that  many  of  the  most 
important  issues  are  not  covered  in  the  State  Department  paper. 

Although  some  important  issues  are  covered  inadequately  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment paper,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  other  important  issues  are 
not  covered  at  all. 

While  space  prohibits  me  from  discussing,  or  even  enumerating,  all  of  them  here, 
a  few  examples  should  illustrate  the  incompleteness  of  the  document.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  negotiating  record  of  these  issues  is,  I  believe,  necessary  in  any  probe  by 
the  Senate  into  the  merits  of  the  Treaty.  For  example: 

Most  of  the  systems  limited  by  the  Treaty  are  not  defined.  There  are  no  defini- 
tions of  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  or  of  heavy  bombers. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  numerous  occasions  when  the  US  pressed  for  greater 
reductions  of  strategic  systems  and  that  these  reductions  should  occur  much  earlier 
than  subsequently  agreed. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  repeated  efforts  by  the  US  to  accomplish  more  timely 
dismantling  and  destruction  of  excess  systems. 

Inadequate  attention  is  paid  to  US  attempts  to  achieve  qualitative  limitations  on 
strategic  offensive  arms.  In  the  end  only  two  such  qualitative  limitations  were 
achieved  (and  parenthetically  they  are  of  dubious  value):  (1)  the  limitation  on 
numbers  of  reentry  vehicles  per  missile.  Since  there  is  no  limitation  on  throw- 
weight,  the  USSR  can  increase  its  3  to  1  ratio  in  ICBM  reentry  vehicles  to  4  or  more 
to  1  after  1985  when  the  Treaty  expires.  (2)  The  limitation  of  the  sides  to  a  single 
new  ICBM  so-called  "light"  missile  can,  because  of  the  imprecise  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  permit  the  Soviets  to  develop  and  deploy  as  many  as  5  new  "light"  ICBMs. 

The  negotiating  record  furnished  to  the  Committee  pays  inadequate  attention  to 
the  failure  to  count  the  Backfire  intercontinental-capable  bomber  in  the  Soviet 
aggregate  totals.  As  a  matter  of  great  significance,  the  Treaty  does  not  cover  the 
Backfire  at  all.  The  Brezhnev  "assurance  '  that  the  Soviets  will  not  increase  their 
current  production  rate  has  little  military  meaning.  The  380-400  Backfire's  the 
Soviets  will  deploy  by  1985  are  more  numerous  than  the  number  of  aging  US  B-52s 
the  US  will  have  on  that  date.  Further,  by  implying  our  agreement  to  the  Soviet 
definition  that  only  bombers  which  can  accomplish  two-way  missions  count  in  the 
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aggregates,  we  are  sanctioning  an  inequality  for  the  present  as  well  as  the  future. 
US  B-52s  and  B-ls,  which  do  count  in  the  Treaty,  cannot  accomplish  two-way 
unrefueled  missions. 

Inadequate  attention  is  paid  to  the  exclusion  from  the  aggregate  of  the  Soviet 
dual-purp>ose  Bear  and  Bison  bombers,  the  "bomber  variants.' 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  exclusion  from  the  limitations  of  the  agreement  of 
conventionally  armed  cruise  missiles.  These  missiles  are  not  strategic  offensive  arms 
and  have  no  place  in  the  Treaty. 

The  United  States  sought  provisions  in  the  Treaty  which  would  assure  its  ade- 
quate verification.  The  negotiating  record  furnished  is  incomplete  on  three  impor- 
tant issues:  (1)  Soviet  disclaimers  that  the  launcher-type  rule  will  apply  in  the 
future.  (2)  Soviet  unwillingness  to  agree  that  cooperative  measures  may  be  neces- 
sary to  augment  national  technical  means.  (3)  Soviet  insistence  that  they  be  permit- 
ted to  encrypt  telemetry  and  hence  the  provision,  agreed  upon  in  the  Treaty,  which 
denies  the  United  States  access  to  unencrypted  telemetry  needed  for  verification. 

The  list  above  could  be  expanded.  However,  it  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  that 
a  careful  examination  of  the  negotiating  record  by  the  Senate  will  demonstrate  that 
the  US  attempted  to  negotiate  real  limitations  in  strategic  offensive  arms.  Because 
the  Soviets  were  intransigent,  because  they  were  patient,  and  because  in  the  end 
the  United  States  made  more  concessions  than  did  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Treaty  now 
before  the  Senate  is  unequal  and  unverifiable.  In  this  connection,  a  comparison  of 
the  concessions  made  by  the  US  and  by  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  negotiating  process, 
as  I  have  done  in  my  own  analysis  whereby  I  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
Treaty,  is  recommended  as  a  highly  desirable  exercise  by  the  Senate  in  reaching  its 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  worth  of  the  Treaty  before  it. 

The  issues  I  have  raised  are  only  a  part  of  the  many  issues  raised  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  during  the  negotiation  of  SALT  II  process.  Many  of  their  military 
judgments  and  recommendations  were  either  ignored  or  overruled. 

The  main  point  I  have  attempted  to  get  across  in  this  covering  letter  is  that 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  just  that — the  literal,  contextual  elements 
that  make  up  the  agreement.  The  two  parties  must  abide  by  these  elements.  If  they 
differ  on  interpretation,  they  must  reach  agreement  on  the  common  interpretation. 
As  long  as  the  language  remains  ambiguous,  both  sides  are  free  to  interpret  for 
themselves  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and  the  obligations  they  entail. 

In  sum,  the  document,  "Negotiating  Record  on  Various  Issues"  submitted  by  the 
State  Department,  is  highly  misleading:  First,  it  implies  that  reports  of  a  non- 
official  nature  are  part  of  the  negotiating  record.  Second,  it  implies  that  the  Senate 
should  accept  the  selective  summaries  provided.  And  third,  it  implies  that  in  certain 
instances  where  the  Soviets  did  not  respond  to  our  statements  their  silence  should 
be  considered  as  assent. 

I  urge  a  most  careful  examination  by  the  Senate  of  the  official  negotiating  record 
in  its  original  and  complete  form.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  agency  has 
maintained  a  computer-record  of  the  various  issues  discussed  and  hence  a  compila- 
tion of  the  official  diplomatic  exchanges  and  of  the  plenary  statements  on  any  issue 
should  be  subject  to  relatively  easy  retrieval. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  my  own  further  understandings  on  any  of  the 
issues  which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  wishes  to  pursue  further. 


Sincerely, 
Enclosures. 


Edward  L.  Rowny. 


Enclosure  i 


Comments  on:  Negotiating  Record  on  Various  Issues,  Dated  August  14,  1979,  Submit- 
ted by  the  State  Department  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees 

In  general,  the  "negotiating  record"  submitted  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  selectively  draws  upon 
arguments  which  make  it  appear  that  the  Soviets  agreed  with  us  in  our  interpreta- 
tions on  certain  issues.  It  also  misleadingly  implies  that  Soviet  silence  on  certain 
issues  signifies  assent.  Let  me  make  several  general  observations  about  the  paper. 
First,  it  cannot  be  over-emphasized  that  the  only  agreements  actually  reached  are 
those  embodied  in  the  text  of  the  Treaty  and  the  Protocol.  Second,  only  records  of 
diplomatic  exchanges  and  records  of  statements  made  in  plenary  sessions  qualify  as 
part  of  the  negotiating  record.  Third,  even  the  negotiating  record  covering  plenary 
statements  has  no  legal  or  binding  status,  but  is  simply  a  collection  of  statements 
made  "on  the  record"  by  the  two  chiefs  of  delegations.  And  fourth,  statements 
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alluding  to  conversations  between  the  heads  of  delegations,  members  of  the  delega- 
tions, or  heads  of  drafting  or  other  "working"  and  "conforming"  groups  do  not  carry 
the  status  of  "on  the  record"  statements  and  are  neither  a  part  of  the  negotiating 
record  nor  binding.  Records  of  these  informal  conversations  were  not  exchanged. 
They  are  simply  records  of  unilateral  and  subjective  recollections  and  interpreta- 
tions made  by  members  of  the  US  negotiating  team  on  what  transpired  at  informal 
meetings. 

In  a  number  of  the  issues  discussed  in  the  "Negotiating  Record  on  Various  Issues" 
submitted  to  the  FRC  and  ASC,  references  are  made  to  other  than  plenary  sessions. 
A  note  of  caution  is  required.  These  references,  except  where  they  refer  to  diplomat- 
ic exchanges,  carry  no  weight  and  should  be  disregarded  by  the  Committee.  In  the 
discussion  on  a  number  of  other  issues  certain  information  has  been  omitted  which 
if  included  would  lead  to  a  different  interpretation.  Further,  as  mentioned  above, 
wherever  the  Soviets  made  no  response,  the  Committee  should  not  infer  that  the 
Soviets  signified  or  implied  agreement.  The  best  way  for  the  Senate  to  satisfy  itself 
on  certain  important  issues  is  to  examine  the  actual  records  of  diplomatic  exchanges 
and  the  statements  on  these  issues  made  in  plenary  negotiating  sessions.  In  this 
connection,  a  study  of  the  negotiating  record  concerning  all  the  important  issues  is 
strongly  recommended.  As  I  mention  in  my  covering  letter,  the  specific  issues  raised 
in  the  State  Department  paper  fail  to  cover  adequately — and  in  some  cases  not  at 
all — many  of  the  more  important  issues  of  this  Treaty. 

The  following  detailed  comments  are  submitted  on  each  of  the  specific  issues 
raised  in  the  "Negotiating  Record"  submitted  by  the  State  Department  on  August 
14,  1979.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  this  paper  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  by  the 
first  four  letters  of  the  "State  Department  Negotiating  Record  on  Various  Issues," 
that  is:  SDNR. 

Article  III 

Issue. — MPS  system  in  relation  to  the  Treaty. 

Discussion. — I  recall  learning  in  Geneva  that  Minister  Semenov  had  told  Ambas- 
sador Warnke  in  a  heads  of  delegation  meeting  "on  instructions  from  Moscow"  that 
a  multiple  aim  point  system  would  violate  the  ban  on  deliberate  concealment 
measures.  While  this  statement  was  not  made  in  plenary  session  and  hence  is  not 
part  of  the  negotiating  record,  it  does  imply  that  the  issue,  as  the  SDNR  states,  was 
discussed  on  several  occasions  through  diplomatic  channels."  I  would  recommend 
that  the  Committee  examine  the  records  of  these  discussions  in  diplomatic  channels 
before  reaching  a  judgment  on  the  issue. 

Referring  to  mobile  ICBM  systems,  the  SDNR  states:  "*  *  *  the  United  States 
had  made  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  various  mobile  systems  we  are  considering  *  *  * 
are  permitted  during  the  post-Protocol  period.  To  emphasize  this  US  position.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Brown  stated  publicly  last  year  that  the  various  mobile  ICBM 
systems  the  US  is  considering  will  be  permitted  by  the  Treaty  *  *  *"  However,  the 
SDNR  makes  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  Soviets,  by  remaining  silent  on  our 
public  pronouncements,  accede  to  them.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph,  the 
Soviets  did  in  fact,  in  Vienna,  express  their  disagreement  with  our  public  state- 
ments on  the  MPS  issue. 

The  SDNR  states  that  at  Vienna  the  Soviets  complained  about  the  introduction  of 
a  new  powerful  missile  and  questioned  the  verifiability  of  its  deployment.  A  record 
of  a  conversation  at  the  June  17,  1979  Vienna  summit  meeting  {as  reported  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  September  11,  1979)  quotes  Minister  Ustinov  as  saying: 
"Such  deployments  are  unacceptable  and  we  cannot  agree  with  them."  The  SDNR 
states  that  the  President  assured  the  Soviets  that  the  basing  mode  would  be  verifi- 
able. The  SDNR  concludes  with  the  Statement,  "Thereafter  President  Brezhnev 
signed  the  Treaty  and  the  Protocol."  This  would  lead  the  unsuspecting  reader  to 
believe  that  Brezhnev  agreed  with  the  President  and  repudiated  Ustinov.  This 
implication  is  misleading.  Brezhnev  did  not  repudiate  Ustinov  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  did — or  would  do  so.  Therefore,  the  SDNR  does  not  demonstrate  that  the 
Soviets  accept  our  M-X-ICBM  basing  mode  as  being  verifiable.  The  opposite  conclu- 
sion is  the  more  logical  one  to  draw  and  is  the  one  that  is  supported  by  the 
"negotiating  record." 

Article  II.S 

Issue. — "Externally  observable  differences"  in  relation  to  "externally  observable 
design  features." 

Discussion. — The  discussion  of  this  issue  in  the  SDNR  is  technically  correct  inso- 
far as  the  statements  referred  to  were  made  in  plenary  sessions  and  therefore 
constitute  a  portion  of  the  official  negotiating  record.  However,  the  agreement 
finally  reached  begs  the  question  by  asserting  that  such  "externally  observable 
differences"  will  be  "used  to  distinguish  airplanes  of  current  heavy  bomber  types 
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which  are  equipped  for  ASBM's  or  for  long-range  cruise  missiles,  from  those  which 
are  not"  by  features  which  must  be  verifiable  by  national  technical  means.  How- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  externally  observable  features  could  in  fact 
distinguish  between  bombers  equipped  to  carry  ASBM's  and  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles internally,  from  those  which  would  not  be  so  equipped.  When  the  US  negotiat- 
ing team  pressed  for  a  logical  solution  to  this  problem,  that  is,  for  an  agreement 
that  national  technical  means  would  be  augmented,  where  necessary,  by  cooperative 
measures  which  would  assure  that  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  were  verifiable, 
the  Soviets  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  such  a  provision.  Therefore  the  negotiating 
record,  while  technically  correct,  fails  to  establish  a  substantive  solution  to  the  issue 
and  indeed  reflects  a  failure  to  reach  agreement  on  verifying  the  above  provisions  of 
the  agreement. 

Issue. — Distinguishing  among  variants  of  current  Soviet  heavy  bombers. 

Discussion. — This  portion  of  the  negotiating  record  is,  as  was  the  previous  one 
cited,  technically  correct  insofar  as  Soviet  airplanes  of  the  same  type  as  the  Tupo- 
lev-95  heavy  bomber  have  no  bomb  bay  doors  and  a  radome  is  installed  in  their 
place.  However,  the  Tupolev  heavy  bombers,  which  the  Soviets  imply  will  be  used 
only  for  anti-submarine  warfare,  are  characterized  by  distinguishing  features  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  preventing  the  aircraft  from  being  used  in  a  heavy  bomber 
role.  The  dimensions  of  the  fuselage,  the  chassis  gondolas  and  different  radomes  do 
not  prevent  the  airplane,  which  can  carry  nuclear  weapons,  from  delivering  those 
weapons.  Thus  there  is  in  fact  nothing  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  using  these 
bombers  in  a  heavy  bomber  role.  US  B-52s  which  are  used  in  an  anti-submarine 
role  are  counted  in  the  agreement;  so  should  these  Tupolev  aircraft.  The  fact  that 
the  US  did  not  comment  on  the  Soviet  statement  in  plenary  statement  is  an 
admission  of  an  error.  We  should  have  commented.  Morever,  the  statement  in  the 
SDNR  is  misleading  since  the  United  States  did  in  fact  comment  in  plenary  session 
on  the  substance  contained  in  the  Soviet  statement,  even  though  it  failed  to  com- 
ment on  the  Soviet  statement  itself.  Acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  Soviet 
assertions  that  certain  Tupolev  heavy  bombers  are  used  exclusively  in  an  ASW  role 
and  will  always  be  restricted  to  that  use,  should  be  regarded  for  what  it  is:  a 
unilateral  concession  by  the  United  States  for  which  no  compensation  was  received. 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "current  configuration"  with  regard  to  Tupolev  anti- 
submarine warfare  airplanes. 

Discussion. — The  statement,  made  by  the  United  States  in  plenary  concerning 
"current  configuration"  of  the  Tupolev  airplanes  equipped  for  anti-submarine  war- 
fare is:  (1)  A  gratuitous  statement  which  codifies  our  concession,  and  (2)  an  admis- 
sion that  is  in  fact  a  concession  since  the  airplane  must  not  be  given  an  increased 
capability  to  carry  out  a  heavy  bomber  mission.  By  adopting  the  Soviet  designation 
(TU-142)  for  their  aircraft  equipped  for  an  ASW  role  the  United  States  makes  it 
possible  for  the  U.S.S.R.  to  exclude  these  heavy  bombers  from  the  aggregate.  The 
fact  that  the  US  said  in  plenary  that  these  aircraft  were  not  to  be  given  "an 
increased  capability  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber"  is  an  admission  on 
our  part  that  it  can  carry  out  such  a  mission.  As  for  the  statement  that  it  cannot  be 
upgraded,  the  Tupolev  heavy  bomber  does  not  need  to  be  upgraded  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  powerful  attacks  on  the  United  States — it  already  has  that 
capability. 

The  reference  in  the  SDNR  concerning  the  statement  by  the  US  in  the  drafting 
group  has  no  official  status.  Thus,  our  admonition  that  the  Soviets  should  not 
increase  the  capability  of  the  aircraft  for  carrying  out  the  mission  of  a  heavy 
bomber  can  be  ignored  by  the  Soviets.  Indeed  such  a  statement  would  serve  no 
purpose  even  if  made  in  plenary  because  the  aircraft  in  question  is  capable  of 
carrying  out  the  mission  of  a  heavy  bomber  and  should  be  counted  in  the  aggregate. 
The  further  statement  by  the  Soviets,  in  the  drafting  group,  even  though  it  carries 
no  official  status,  demonstrates  that  the  Soviets,  in  any  event,  did  not  accept  our 
statement  made  in  plenary  session. 

Issue. — Airplanes  used  for  transporting  ballistic  missiles  from  one  place  to  an- 
other vice  airplanes  equipped  for  launching  ASBMs. 

Discussion. — US  language  that  the  Treaty  provisions  would  not  preclude  trans- 
port of  ballistic  missiles  by  aircraft  from  which  they  are  not  launched,  to  be  binding, 
should  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Soviets  in  plenary  session.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviets  made  no  comment  on  this  particular  statement  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  they  agree  to  it.  Furthermore,  what  the  Soviets  may  have  said  in  a 
drafting  group  meeting  can  either  be  repudiated  or  denied  by  them  since  these 
informal  and  unofficial  exchanges  carry  no  weight  with  the  Soviets. 

Issue. — Consultations  regarding  inclusion  of  future  types  of  aircraft  among  heavy 
bombers.  (In  particular,  aircraft  such  as  transports  with  the  same  basic  airframe  as 
a  heavy  bomber.) 
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Discussion.— The  statement  in  the  SDNR  that  the  US  sought  to  clarify  this  issue 
of  "right  to  veto"  shows  the  the  US  attached  importance  to  the  issue.  It  is  therefore 
most  unfortunate,  as  well  as  irresponsible,  that  the  US  did  not  seek  to  clarify  this 
issue  via  specific  provisions  in  the  Treaty.  As  a  minimum,  we  should  have  sought 
agreement  on  this  point  in  the  official  negotiating  record. 

Article  II.5 

/ssue— Distinguishing  between  non-MIRVed  Minuteman  II  and  MIRVed  Minute- 
man  III  ICBM  launchers. 

Discussion.— References  in  the  SDNR  to  our  statement  at  the  Vienna  summit  and 
the  exchange  of  statements  made  in  plenary  sessions  at  Geneva  are  essentially 
correct.  But  the  important  issue  at  stake,  and  the  one  which  should  have  been 
discussed  in  the  SDNR,  is  why  the  Soviets  raised  the  question  in  the  first  place  and 
v/hy  we  subsequently  were  impelled  to  make  our  statements  for  the  negotiating 
record.  In  previous  plenary  sessions,  the  US  had  argued  for  the  need  of  counting 
rules  because  of  our  inability  to  distinguish,  by  national  technical  means,  between 
certain  launchers  which  looked  those  equipped  for  MIRVed  missiles  but  which  the 
Soviets  claimed  were  equipped  with  non-MIRVed  missiles.  The  Soviets  argued  that 
such  counting  rules  were  unnecessary  since  they  could,  by  national  technical  means 
(NTM),  distinguish  between  our  MMII  and  MMIII  launchers.  The  fact  that  they 
subsquently  raised  a  question  on  this  point  reflects  that  they  admit  to  the  inadequa- 
cy of  NTM  to  verify  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviets 
steadfastly  refused  to  agree  to  any  cooperative  measures  augmenting  NTM.  Further, 
when  they  acquiesced  to  the  counting  rule  which  we  had  proposed,  the  Soviets 
claimed  that  the  situation  at  Derazhnya  and  Pervomaysk  (D&P)  was  a  concession  on 
their  part.  They  thus  undermined  the  viability  of  the  application  of  the  counting 
rule  for  similar  cases  in  the  future.  Accordingly,  Soviet  acceptance  of  the  counting 
rule  at  D&P  was  not  in  compliance  with  the  rule  but  rather,  an  exception  to  it. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Senate  review  carefully  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  negotiating  record  with  respect  to  the  distinguishability  between  MIRVed 
and  non-MIRVed  ICBM  launchers.  After  doing  so  I  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
conclude,  as  I  have,  that  this  important  provision  of  the  Treaty  is  not  adequately 
verifiable. 

Article  II.  7 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  technical  terms  associated  with  the  definition  of  throw- 
weight. 

Discussion.— The  statements  in  the  SDNR  which  refer  to  the  exchange  of  plenary 
statements  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  throw-weight  is  essentially  correct. 
However,  the  additional  statements  in  the  SDNR  concerning  the  observations  in  the 
drafting  group  are  unofficial  and  have  no  place  in  the  negotiating  record. 

The  important  issue  for  the  Senate  to  consider  is  not  whether  there  is  an  agreed 
definition  of  throw-weight,  but  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  steadfastly  refused  to 
negotiate  limitations  or  reductions  in  throw-weight.  After  SALT  I,  when  the  United 
States  believed  that  the  Soviets  had  agreed  in  principle  that  the  destructive  poten- 
tial of  ICBM's  should  be  frozen  at  their  current  levels,  it  became  evident  that  the 
Soviets  were  instead  developing  and  deploying  larger  ICBM's  (which  the  United 
States  subsequently  acquiesced  to  call  "light"  missiles)  but  which  have  three  times 
the  throw-weight  of  our  MM  missiles.  Worse,  the  United  States  also  agreed  subse- 
quently that  the  Soviets  could  have  a  unilateral  right  to  308  "heavy"  SS-18  missiles, 
each  of  which  possessed  twice  the  throw-weight  of  the  Soviet  SS-17  and  SS-19  so- 
called  "light"  missiles  and  six  times  the  throw-weight  of  the  US  Minuteman  mis- 
siles. This  dangerous  disparity  in  ICBM  throw-weight,  wherein  Soviet  ICBM's  are 
conservatively  estimated  to  have  five  times  as  much  throw-weight  as  US  ICBM's,  is 
one  of  the  main  contributors  to  the  developing  US  strategic  inferiority  vis-a-vis 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  also  the  principal  cause  for  US  ICBM  vulnerability,  with  the  resultant 
effect  on  undermining  deterrence  and  lessening  confidence  that  stability  can  be 
regained  in  times  of  crises.  The  five  to  one  ICBM  throw-weight  advantage  favoring 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  also  the  main  cause  of  our  need  to  deploy  an  M-X  in  a  mobile  basing 
mode  at  the  cost  of  some  $35  billion.  Furthermore,  the  lack  of  agreement  on 
reducing  Soviet  throw-weight  by  reductions  in  Soviet  SS-18  heavy  missiles  means 
that  our  ICBM  problem  would  (even  in  theory)  be  bounded  only  through  1985. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  in  1985,  the  Soviets  can  use  their  MIRVed  ICBM 
throw-weight  potential  to  threaten  the  as  yet  undeployed  M-X  missiles  with  addi- 
tional warheads  and  provoke  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  current  deployment  plan. 

Thus,  in  considering  the  merits  of  this  Treaty,  the  Senate  should  focus  its  atten- 
tion not  only  on  the  definition  of  throw-weight  but  on  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
which  continue  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  possess  and  indeed  to  increase  such  great 
asymmetries  in  destructive  potential. 
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Issue. — Numerical  upper  limits  on  launch-weight  and  throw-weight  of  light 
ICBM's. 

Discussion. — The  SDNR  is  accurate;  the  United  States  informed  the  Soviets  in 
plenary  that  we  consider  the  launch-weight  limitation  on  light  ICBMs  to  be  90,000 
Kg  ancl  the  throw-weight  limit  to  be  3,600  kg.  However,  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  did 
not  respond  to  this  statement  can  by  no  means  be  taken  to  imply  that  they  agree 
with  these  estimates.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  they  did  not  respond  shows  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  agreed  to  them.  Thus,  while  it  is  not  labeled  as  such,  this  US 
statement  is  simply  a  '  unilateral  statement"  which  is  not  binding  on  the  U.S.S.R.  It 
is  the  type  of  statement  made  in  SALT  I  which  the  US  negotiating  team  was 
instructed  not  to  make  in  SALT  IL 

Article  II. 8 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "flight-test"  with  regard  to  cruise  missile  limitations. 

Discussion. — The  statement  in  the  SDNR  is  accurate;  the  United  States  raised  the 
issue  of  the  meaning  of  "flight-test"  with  regard  to  the  definition  of  cruise  missiles 
as  contained  in  the  Treaty  and  Protocol.  However,  the  United  States  can  take  no 
solace  in  the  further  statement  in  the  SDNR  that  the  Soviets  responded  to  it  in  the 
drafting  group.  As  pointed  out  in  several  instances  above,  responses  in  the  drafting 
group  have  no  legal  status  as  part  of  the  negotiating  record  and  are  not  treated  as 
such  by  the  Soviets.  Therefore,  the  United  States  should  have  insisted  that  this 
important  issue  be  raised  and  responded  to  in  plenary  session. 

Issue. — Calculation  of  cruise  missile  range  in  cases  where  fuel  is  not  exhausted. 

Discussion. — The  important  issue  of  how  to  calculate  maximum  cruise  missile 
range  was  left  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Although  the  United  States 
attempted  at  both  the  chiefs  of  delegations  and  drafting  group  levels  to  get  Soviet 
agreement  to  the  US  definition,  the  Soviets  refused.  The  Soviet  reply  "*  *  *  that 
the  cruise  missile  range  definition  had  already  been  agreed  and  no  further  clarifica- 
tions were  required  in  this  connection"  begs  the  question  and  simply  reinforces  the 
high-handed  and  intransigent  Soviet  way  of  dealing  with  such  issues.  The  Soviet 
statement  that  "*  '  '  if  specific  questions  with  regard  to  this  arose  in  the  future, 
they  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  specific  way"  is  representative  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Soviets  refuse  to  deal  with  important  issues  by  indicating  that  they  can  be  dealt 
with  later.  The  treatment  of  this  issue  is  an  almost  certain  guarantee  that  there  can 
be  no  satisfactory  solution  at  a  later  date. 

Issue. — Soviet  reconnaissance  Unarmed  Pilotless  Guided  Vehicles  (UPGVs). 

Discussion. — This  is  another  example  of  an  important  issue  which  was  not  satis- 
factorily resolved.  The  issue,  important  enough  to  have  been  raised  at  plenary  level, 
was  instead  raised  only  at  an  informal  chiefs  of  delegation  meeting.  The  Soviet 
statement  "*  *  *  that  the  answer  was  contained  in  the  solution  reached  by  the 
sides  on  the  question  of  UPGVs"  begs  the  question  and  is  but  a  further  example  of 
the  successful  Soviet  technique  of  refusing  to  join  an  issue.  Quite  often  throughout 
the  negotiating  process  the  Soviets  responded  to  questions  by  statements  such  as 
"the  answer  is  contained  in  the  question"  or  as  in  the  case:  "[the]  answer  is 
contained  in  the  solution  reached  by  the  sides."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
question  was  in  fact  not  answered  at  all.  The  further  statement  in  the  SDNR  that 
such  questions  could  be  taken  up  in  the  SCC  simply  postpones  to  a  later  date  issues 
which  should  have  been  resolved  during  the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty.  The  answer 
sanctions  the  Soviet  objective  of  broadening  the  charter  of  the  SCC  from  that  of  an 
organization  whose  purpose  it  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Treaty  is  being 
complied  with  to  a  function  of  correcting  lapses  in  policymaking  which  should  have 
been  resolved  during  the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty. 

Issue. — Soviet  ALCM  testing. 

Discussion. — This  is  another  example  of  an  unsatisfactory  solution  of  an  impor- 
tant problem.  As  in  other  instances  referred  to  above,  this  issue  should  have  been 
raised  at  the  plenary  level,  but  was  not.  The  fact  that  it  was  raised  only  at  a  chiefs 
of  delegation  meeting  indicates  that  the  US  did  not  attach  to  this  issue  the  impor- 
tance it  deserves.  The  statement  in  the  SDNR  that  the  Soviets  did  not  respond  to 
the  US  statement  underscores  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  contains  an  ambiguity  and 
possible  loophole  an  ALCM  testing. 

Article  IV.9 

Issue. — Consistency  of  values  of  limited  parameters  during  flight-testing  of  permit- 
ted new  type  of  ICBM. 

Discussion. — This  crucial  issue  was  raised  by  the  United  States  in  plenary  session 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  SDNR.  However,  the  further  statement  that  the 
Soviets  did  not  respond  should  not  be  interpreted  to  imply  that  the  Soviets  agreed, 
but  on  the  contrary  that  the  Soviets  disagree  and  hence  would  not  comment  on  the 
US  statement  in  plenary.  The  matter  is  clearly  unresolved. 
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As  explained  in  the  covering  letter,  the  United  States  attempted  to  achieve 
agreement  on  qualitative  limitations  in  the  Treaty.  The  rationale  for  this  is  several- 
fold.  First,  the  quantitative  limits  set  in  this  Treaty  are  set  too  high  to  be  of  an^ 
meaning.  Second,  the  quantitative  limitations  gloss  over  the  "numbers  fallacy ' 
whereby  SLBM  warheads  of  one-tenth  the  yield  and  one-half  the  accuracy  of  ICBM 
warheads  are  lumped  together  as  though  they  were  of  equal  destructive  power 
instead  of  being  one-fortieth  or  less  as  good.  Third,  the  commitment  of  Soviet 
resources  to  strategic  arms  is  not  curbed  by  this  Treaty  and  what  resources  can  be 
husbanded  by  them  in  the  relatively  meaningless  numerical  field  can  be  channeled 
into  qualitative  improvements  which  make  the  threat  to  the  US  harder  to  cope  with 
and  harder  to  detect.  It  is  primarily  for  these  three  reasons  that  one  of  the  two 
qualitative  limitations  agreed  upon  in  this  Treaty  (the  other  being  the  limit  of  10 
RVs  per  missile)  should  have  been  negotiated  so  that  no  loopholes  exist.  In  an  effort 
to  make  the  definition  precise  the  US  sought  eleven  parameters:  six  of  a  general 
nature  and  five  or  a  more  specific  and  precise  nature.  The  six  general  ones,  which 
were  agreed  to  are:  (1)  Number  of  stages,  (2)  length,  (3)  largest  diameter,  (4)  launch- 
weight,  (5)  throw-weight,  and  (6)  type  of  propellant  (that  is,  liquid  or  solid)  of  the 
stages.  The  five  more  precise  parameters  were  not  agreed:  (1)  Total  impulse  of  the 
PBV,  (2)  type  of  propellant  of  the  PBV,  (3)  total  impulse  initial  weight  of  each  stage, 
(4)  initial  weight  of  the  PBV,  and  (5)  initial  weight  of  each  stage.  The  failure  to 
achieve  these  last  five  parameters  means  that  the  Soviets  can  develop  and  deploy 
up  to  five  new  types  of  ICBM's.  Furthermore,  the  failure  to  get  agreement  to  these 
parameters  means  that  the  Soviets  have  avoided  agreeing  to  provisions  in  the 
Treaty  requiring  unencrypted  telemetry  for  verifications. 

The  Soviets  used  one  of  their  well-known  negotiating  techniques  in  getting  us  to 
agree  to  eliminating  the  five  specific  parameters.  They  introduced  a  new  element 
into  the  negotiations,  that  is,  they  insisted  that  there  be  a  minus  12  percent 
tolerance  in  the  parameters.  Although  this  minus  tolerance  was  not  as  important  to 
the  US  as  the  specific  parameters— a  point  on  which  the  JCS  gave  their  advice— the 
US,  ignoring  military  advice,  traded  the  Soviet  agreement  to  a  minus  5  percent 
tolerance  for  US  agreement  to  drop  their  insistence  for  the  five  parameters. 

I  have  gone  into  this  issue  at  some  length  because  of  its  importance  and  because 
it  is  indicative  of  the  type  of  detailed  analysis  the  Senate  should  make,  using  the 
official  negotiating  record  as  a  basis. 

Article  IV.  10 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "maneuvers"  with  regard  to  constraints  on  reentry 
vehicle  testing. 

Discussion. — The  meaning  of  the  term  "maneuvers"  is  critical  to  the  definition  of 
a  new  type  ICBM  and  in  preventing  the  Soviets  from  developing  the  capability  to 
deploy  12-14  MIRVs  on  the  SS-18;  or  a  new  MIRV  "bus."  The  US  stated  in  plenary 
that  such  maneuvers  include  changes  in  orientation  as  well  as  changes  in  position 
and  velocity.  The  statement  in  the  SDNV  that  the  Soviets  made  no  comment  to  the 
US  statement  is  misleading.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  specifically  objected  to  the  inclusion 
of  language  in  the  agreed  statements  to  paragraphs  10-13  of  Article  IV  which  would 
have  stated  specifically  that  changes  in  orientation  as  well  as  changes  in  position 
and  velocity  were  involved.  It  was  the  expressed  unwillingness  of  the  Soviets  to 
agree  to  this  language  which  resulted  in  its  being  omitted  from  the  agreed  state- 
ments. The  reasons  for  this  became  evident  during  the  negotiating  process  concern- 
ing the  definition  of  a  new  type  ICBM.  The  language  which  the  United  States 
pressed  for  would  have  required  the  United  States  to  have  access  to  unencrjT)ted 
telemetry  during  Soviet  ICBM  tests.  To  accomplish  their  objective  of  assuring  that 
there  be  no  provisions  in  the  Treaty  which  would  require  unencrypted  telemetry, 
the  Soviets  refused  to  agree  to  any  language  which  would  indicate  the  contrary.  The 
consistent  Soviet  position  favoring  encryption  of  telemetry — the  purpose  of  which 
can  only  be  to  conceal — as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  five  specific  parameters, 
resulted  in  making  meaningless  the  provision  regarding  encryption  of  telemetry 
contained  in  the  second  common  understanding  to  the  second  agreed  statement  of 
Article  XV.3. 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "missile"  in  the  context  of  reentry  vehicle  testing. 

Discussion. — In  brief,  this  issue  was  properly  handled  by  getting  the  Soviets  to 
reply  to  the  US  in  plenary  session. 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "multiple  reentry  vehicles." 

Discussion. — This  issue  is  accurately  described  in  the  SDNR  and  properly  re- 
solved. 

Article  IV.ll 

Issue. — Constraints  on  lighter  weight  reentry  vehicles  on  the  exempt  one  new 
type  of  ICBM. 
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Discussion. — This  issue  is  a  critical  one  and  should  not  have  been  handled  simply 
by  "an  informal  statement"  by  the  United  States.  The  definition  of  the  exempt  one 
new  type  ICBM  would  have  been  made  considerably  more  precise  if  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  constraints  on  lighter-weight  reentry  vehicles  had  been  reached.  Further- 
more, US  ability  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  this  provision  would  have  been 
improved.  Finally,  US  ability  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the  modernization 
provisions  concerning  presently  deployed  missiles  would  have  been  enhanced.  The 
fact  that  the  Soviets  made  no  comment  with  regard  to  even  this  informal  statement 
attests  to  the  vague  and  general  definition  of  a  new  type  of  ICBM  which  was  desired 
by  the  Soviets  and  which  they  in  the  end  achieved  from  the  United  States. 

Article  IV. U 

Issue. — Numbers  of  ALCMs  on  future  heavy  bombers. 

Discussion. — The  statement  in  the  SDNR  on  this  issue  (that  is,  that  the  two 
Parties  made  parallel  statements  at  the  Vienna  summit  that  neither  side  has  plans 
to  deploy  new  types  of  aircraft  equipped  with  more  than  20  long-range  cruise 
missiles)  is  the  result  of  a  gratuitous  statement  made  by  the  United  States  which 
will  adversely  affect  us  but  not  the  Soviets.  The  parenthetical  statement  in  the 
SDNR  to  the  effect  that  "*  '  *  such  deployment  is  not  prohibited  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Treaty"  is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  handling  of  this  issue. 
For  if  the  United  States  means  to  reinforce  the  fact  that  such  deployment  is,  in  fact, 
not  prohibited  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  the  US  statement  at  the  Vienna 
summit  clearly  has  the  contrary  effect;  in  fact,  it  serves  to  undermine  the  validity  of 
the  Treaty  provision  itself. 

Article  VII 

Issue. — Relation  of  18  FOBS  (fractional  orbital  bombardment  system)  launchers  at 
Tyura-Tam  to  the  base  numbers  from  which  the  15  percent  limit  on  increases  in  test 
and  training  launchers  is  computed. 

Discussion. — The  discussion  in  the  SDNR  is  accurate  and  the  issue  was  satisfacto- 
rily handled  in  an  exchange  of  plenary  statements. 

Issue — Base  for  increases  in  the  numbers  of  test  and  training  launchers. 

Discussion. — This  is  a  very  important  issue  and  should  have  been  handled  by  an 
exchange  of  plenary  statements.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  chief  of  the  US  delega- 
tion, having  raised  the  matter  in  a  post-plenary  conversation,  did  not  insist  that  the 
matter  be  brought  up  in  a  plenary  session.  Had  he  done  so,  the  agreement  could 
have  been  made  a  matter  of  official  plenary  record.  As  the  matter  stands,  the 
Soviets  can  either  deny  that  agreement  was  reached  or  state  that  the  United  States 
misinterpreted  what  was  said.  In  any  event,  if  the  matter  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  future,  the  Soviets  can  be  counted  upon  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  official 
negotiating  record  to  back  up  the  agreement  the  United  States  believes  it  achieved 
on  this  matter. 

Article  VIII.  1 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "prototypes." 

Discussion. — This  issue  is  accurately  stated  in  the  SDNR.  Since  agreement  was 
reached  in  plenary,  the  issue  was  properly  handled. 

Article  IX.2  (And  Protocol  Article  II.2) 

Issue. — "Cluster  munitions"   in  relation  to  independently  targetable  warheads. 

Discussion. — This  issue  cannot  be  considered  to  be  resolved.  The  conforming  sub- 
group meetings  were  strictly  informal  and  therefore  reports  of  its  proceedings  do 
not  constitute  a  part  of  the  official  record.  In  any  event,  the  reply  by  the  Soviets  to 
the  effect  that  "*  *  *  the  definition  was  clear"  completely  begs  the  question.  It  is  a 
non-answer  and  constitutes  a  Soviet  refusal  to  resolve  the  issue. 

Article  XV.3 

Issue. — Limitations  on  encr5T)tion  of  telemetry. 

Discussion. — The  SDNR  states  that  there  was  discussion  of  this  issue  at  the 
Vienna  summit.  However,  the  subsequent  discussion  in  the  SDNR  also  indicates 
that  this  issue  was  not  resolved.  The  United  States  attempted  to  achieve  agreement 
that  deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  information  which  was  relevant  to  verification 
of  compliance  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  was  prohibited.  The  Soviets  on  the 
other  hand  said  that  "*  *  *  there  must  be  no  encryption  of  information  involving 
parameters  covered  by  the  Treaty."  As  pointed  out  earlier,  since  the  Soviets  stead- 
fastly refused  to  include  parameters  which  would  require  unencrypted  telemetry, 
they  have  successfully  made  a  non  sequitur  of  the  provision  on  encryption  and 
telemetry  in  Article  XV.3.  On  December  22,  1978  the  Soviets,  at  Geneva,  reinforced 
their  position  by  insisting  that  language  be  incorporated  in  this  provision  which 
would  specifically  permit  encryption  of  telemetry.  In  response  to  the  Soviet  demand, 
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and  even  though  the  United  States  does  not  encrypt  telemetry,  the  United  States 
decided  to  permit  the  incorporation  of  language  (second  common  understanding  to 
the  second  agreed  statement  of  Article  XV.3.  to  the  effect  that  "each  Party  is  free  to 
use  various  methods  of  transmitting  telemetric  information  during  testing,  includ- 
ing its  encryption  •  ♦  •"  US  agreement  to  this  language,  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  agreement  to  other  statements  agreed  to,  renders  meaningless  the  appar- 
ent prohibition  on  denial  or  concealment  of  information.  The  second  portion  of  the 
provision  is  that  neither  side  "shall  engage  in  deliberate  denial  of  telemetric  infor- 
mation, such  as  through  the  use  of  telemetry  encryption,"  thus  making  the  matter 
open  to  subjective  judgment  whenever  its  meaning  can  be  used  to  favor  the  Soviets. 
In  other  words,  the  Soviets  are  free  to  judge  when  such  encryption  is  deliberate  and 
when  it  is  not.  The  third  portion  of  the  provision  states  that  such  deliberate  denial 
is  prohibited  whenever  it  "impedes  verification  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty."  Since  the  Soviets  did  not  include  the  relevant  parameters  in  the 
provisions,  there  are  no  provisions  requiring  unencrypted  telemetry.  In  short,  the 
Treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  Soviets  from  encrypting  crucial  telemetry  needed  to 
verify  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

Issue. — Protective  shelters  over  fixed  launchers  of  ICBMs. 

Discussion. — This  issue,  discussed  in  the  SDNR,  is  an  important  one  since  it 
pertains  to  definitions  relevant  to  mobile  basing  schemes  for  ICBM's.  The  statement 
in  the  SDNR  that  the  Soviets  "made  no  formal  comment,  but  informally  indicated 
concurrence  with  this  view"  represents  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  treatment  of  the 
matter.  It  cannot  be  over-stressed  that  informal  statements  are  not  binding  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  the  absence  of  formal  concurrence  generally  reflects  Soviet 
opposition. 

Article  XVI.l 

/ssue.— Meaning  of  "flight-test"  and  "launch"  of  an  ICBM  or  SLBM. 

Discussion. — This  issue  is  an  important  one  which  should  have  been  dealt  with  in 
plenary  sessions.  However,  the  SDNR  states  that  agreement  was  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  the  terms  "flight-test"  and 
"launch"  only  in  the  drafting  group.  As  with  other  agreements  reached  within  the 
drafting  group  such  an  agreement  should  either  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
text  of  the  Treaty  or  made  formal  by  an  exchange  of  identical  statements  on  the 
plenary  record.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  important  issue  was  not  properly  handled 
and  that  no  official  record  exists  on  such  an  important  matter. 

Protocol 

Issue. — Protocol  precedent. 

Discussion. — This  crucial  matter  was  not  satisfactorily  resolved.  Whereas  the 
United  States  stated  in  plenary  that  cruise  missile  definition  does  not  set  a  prece- 
dent for  future  limits,  the  Soviets  stated  in  plenary  that  "the  entire  question  of  the 
cruise  missiles  being  limited  under  the  Protocol  to  the  Treaty  must  be  considered  in 
the  course  of  subsequent  negotiation  *  *  *"  Thus  there  is  no  meeting  of  minds  on 
this  vital  issue.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  were  successful  in  having  inserted  into  the 
Joint  Statement  of  Principles  the  statement  that  "resolution  of  the  issues  included 
in  the  Protocol  *  *  *"  would  be  pursued  "in  the  course  of  these  (SALT  III)  negotia- 
tions." Therefore  the  United  States  explicitly  agreed  with  the  Soviets  in  an  official 
document  that  the  Protocol  does  in  fact  establish  a  precedent.  The  statement  in  the 
SNDR  quoting  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  as  stating:  "  *  *  *  that  the  obligations  of 
the  Protocol  cease  to  exist  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Protocol"  does  not  change  the 
fundamental  issue  involved. 

Joint  Statement  of  Principles 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "cooperative  measures"  with  regard  to  the  Joint 
Statement  of  Principles. 

Discussion. — This  very  important  issue  was  left  unresolved.  The  US  attempted,  on 
numerous  occasions  in  plenary  sessions,  to  get  agreement  from  the  Soviets  that 
NTM  in  the  future  may  not  be  sufficient  to  verify  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and 
that  there  should,  therefore,  be  agreement  that  "cooperative  measures"  would  be 
required  to  augment  NTM.  However,  the  Soviets  consistently  refused  in  their  plena- 
ry statements  to  agree  with  the  US  position.  They  insisted  instead  that  any  coopera- 
tive measures  would  be  considered  subsumed  within  the  NTM  involved  and  not  by 
an  augmentation  or  a  supplement  to  NTM.  The  compromise  language  finally  agreed 
to  can  be  subject  to  either  interpretation.  The  agreed  language  states  that  "further 
limitations  *  *  *  must  be  subject  to  adequate  verification  by  national  technical 
means,  using  additionally,  as  appropriate,  cooperative  measures  contributing  to  the 
effectiveness  of  verification  by  national  technical  means."  It  is  important  to  note  the 
discussion  in  the  SDNR,  stating  that  the  Soviets'  revised  formulation  was  consistent 
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with  US  views,  accurately  describes  what  we  said  but  does  not  describe  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  since  the  Soviets  rejected  what  we  said.  The  Soviet  statement  that 
agreement  on  this  provision  is  reflected  in  the  second  section  of  the  Joint  Statement 
of  Principles  begs  the  question.  It  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  the  "state- 
ment says  what  it  means."  In  other  words,  the  Soviets  have  not  agreed  to  our 
interpretation  and  have  indicated  that  they  will  stick  to  their  own  interpretation  on 
this  important  provision. 

Issue. — Meaning  of  the  term  "surprise  attack." 

Discussion. — Discussion  of  this  issue  in  the  SDNR  is  misleading.  The  US  stated  in 
plenary  session  that  a  ban  on  SLBM  depressed  trajectories  should  be  included  in  the 
Joint  Statement  of  Principles.  The  subsequent  offer  by  the  United  States  in  drafting 
group  to  accept  a  generalized  reference  to  measures  preventing  "surprise  attack  ' 
was  not  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  issue  inasmuch  as  the  Soviets  did  not  agree 
that  these  measures  include  depressed  trajectory  SLBMs. 

However,  there  is  a  more  serious  aspect  to  the  term  "surprise  attack"  which  is 
not  referred  to  in  the  SDNR  at  all.  In  a  meeting  between  Secretary  Vance  and 
Minister  Gromyko  in  December  1977,  Gromyko  stated  that  measures  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  surprise  attack  would  include  restricted  zones  within  which  subma- 
rines would  operate.  The  US  did  not  refute  this  statement  on  the  record.  Therefore 
the  Soviets  will  have  reason  to  claim  that  SLBM  zones  of  operation  are  to  be 
subsequently  included  within  the  meaning  of  measures  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
surprise  attack.  Acting  on  the  JCS'  behalf,  I  attempted  to  remedy  this  situation.  I 
pressed  that  a  statement  be  made  in  plenary  session  in  Geneva  to  the  effect  that  the 
US  disagrees  with  Minister  Gromyko's  inclusion  of  restricted  submarine  zones  as 
one  of  the  measures  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  surprise  attack.  However,  such  a 
statement  was  not  made  by  the  US.  This  issue  could  have  serious  implications  for 
US  security  in  the  future. 

Data  base 

Issue. — Status  of  the  US  Hound  Dog  Missile. 

Discussion. — This  issue  is  representative  of  poor  negotiating  tactics  utilized  by  the 
United  States  and  of  unnecessary  concessions  made  to  the  Soviets.  The  United 
States  repeatedly  told  the  Soviets  that  the  AS-3  cruise  missile  had  been  tested  to 
greater  than  600  km  on  a  U.S.S.R.  Bear  aircraft  and  that  therefore  the  69  Bear 
aircraft  should  be  included  in  the  data  base  as  heavy  bombers  equipped  for  long- 
range  cruise  missiles.  The  Soviets  denied  that  any  tests  of  an  AS-3  had  been 
conducted.  When  we  asked  them  if  any  long-range  cruise  missile  had  been  tested  to 
more  than  600  km  they  admitted  that  one  had.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  attempted  to 
equate  the  AS-3  issue  to  an  issue  they  generated  regarding  our  Hound  Dog  missile. 
This  was  a  spurious  argument  since  it  has  been  common  knowledge  contained  in 
unclassified  sources  that  all  Hound  missiles  (except  for  four  such  missiles  on  display 
at  US  air  bases)  have  been  destroyed  and  there  are  no  Hound  Dogs  in  the  US  active 
inventory.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  were  successful  in  trading  off  the  non-existent 
Hound  Dog  missiles  for  an  agreement  whereby  their  heavy  bombers  equipped  with 
AS-3  missiles  would  be  excluded  from  the  count.  This  was  agreed  to  even  though  we 
have  no  knowledge  that  Soviet  AS-3s  have  been  destroyed  or  are  otherwise  not 
contained  in  the  Soviet  inventory.  Thus,  through  the  use  of  a  spurious  argument 
and  a  negotiating  tactic  the  Soviets  were  able  to  get  the  United  States  to  agree  to 
exclude  69  Soviet  Bear  aircraft  from  the  Soviet  count  of  heavy  bombers  equipped  for 
cruise  missiles. 

Issue. — Deployment  status  of  the  Soviet  SS-N-3C. 

Discussion. — This  issue  was  not  satisfactorily  resolved.  The  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  the  chiefs  of  delegation  concerning  deployment  status  of  the  SS-N-3C 
should  have  in  addition  been  recorded  on  the  record  in  the  plenary  sessions.  Regret- 
fully, it  was  not,  and  thus  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  official  record. 

Issue. — Status  of  the  Soviet  AS-3  cruise  missile. 

Discussion. — The  discussion  of  this  issue  is  covered  above  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  status  of  the  US  Hound  Dog  missile.  The  agreement  of  the  United 
States  to  close  the  issue  and  to  accept  the  figure  of  zero  for  the  number  of  Soviet 
heavy  bombers  equipped  for  ALCMs  in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  was  a 
US  concession  in  payment  for  the  Hound  Dog  missile  issue  which,  as  stated  above, 
was  a  spurious  Soviet  ploy. 

Issue. — Status  of  US  SRAM  launchers. 

Discussion. — This  issue,  like  the  Hound  Dog  missile  issue,  was  a  spurious  one, 
since  the  Soviets  know  from  open  literature  that  the  ALCM-A  will  not  be  continued 
in  the  US  inventory.  Nevertheless,  since  the  issue  was  dealt  with  properly  by 
exchange  of  plenary  statements,  the  matter  can  be  considered  to  be  resolved,  al- 
though in  the  Soviet's  favor. 
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Issue. — Implications  of  the  number  inserted  under  the  category  "launchers  of 
ICBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs"  in  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding." 

IXscussion.— The  portion  of  the  statement  in  the  SDNR  which  deals  with  conver- 
sion of  launchers  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Treaty  was  satisfactorily  resolved 
because  identical  statements  were  made  in  plenary.  However,  the  further  statement 
in  the  SDNR  that  the  Soviets  stated  that  the  numbers  included  in  the  MOU  include 
"those  ICBM  launchers  in  the  Derazhnya  and  Pervomavsk  (D&P)  areas,  which  are 
not  in  fact  launchers  of  ICBMs  equipped  with  MIRVs'  indicates  that  the  Soviets 
may  not  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  "launcher  type  rule"  in  the  future.  Although  this 
issue  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  reply,  it  bears  repetition  for  emphasis  that  by 
stating  that  the  launchers  at  D&P  are  not  in  fact  launchers  of  ICBMs  equipped  with 
MIRVs  (despite  the  fact  that  many  of  these  launchers  do  in  fact  contain  ICBMs 
equipped  with  MIRVs)  demonstrates  that  the  Soviets  may  not  agree  in  the  future  to 
the  launcher  type  rule.  The  further  SDNR  statement  that  the  US  made  no  comment 
to  the  Soviet  statement  regarding  D&P  is  a  further  example  of  poor  negotiating 
technique  on  the  part  of  the  US  since  we  should  have  made  it  clear  to  the  Soviets 
that  their  statements  such  as  those  alluded  to  earlier  show  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
accept  as  binding  the  launcher  type  rule  for  the  future. 

Backfire  statement 

Issue.— Brezhnev  statement;  limitations  on  the  Backfire  production  rate;  United 
States  right  to  comparable  aircraft. 

Discussion.— This  highly  important  issue  is  inadequately  dealt  with  in  the  SDNR. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Backfire  should  properly  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  Treaty 
rather  than  in  a  subsequent  statement.  Further,  this  written  Soviet  statement  was 
not  signed  or  initialed  by  the  President  and  Brezhnev,  but  was  initialed  only  by 
Secretary  Vance.  Importantly,  but  omitted  from  the  discussion  in  the  SDNR,  is  the 
non  sequitur  alluded  to  in  my  covering  letter  with  respect  to  the  Backfire  state- 
ment. The  phrase  that  the  Soviet  Union  "does  not  intend  to  give  this  airplane  the 
capability  of  operating  at  intercontinental  distances"  is  a  non  sequitur  since  the 
Backfire  already  has  such  a  capability.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  sentence  which 
follows  the  one  previously  quoted  with  respect  to  intercontinental  distances:  "In  this 
connection,  the  Soviet  side  states  that  it  will  not  increase  the  radius  of  action  of  this 
airplane  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  it  to  strike  targets  on  the  territory  of  the  USA." 
Thus,  the  Soviets  have  in  effect  secured  our  agreement  to  their  definition  that 
operating  at  intercontinental  distances  means  operating  on  radius  missions.  No 
modern  heavy  bomber  can  operate,  unrefueled,  on  radius  missions.  Were  we  to 
adopt  this  same  rationalization,  neither  the  B-52  nor  the  B-1  would  count  in  the 
aggregate  ceiling  for  launchers.  Further,  the  Soviets  will  be  permitted  significantly 
to  increase  the  capability  of  the  Backfire  so  long  as  it  cannot  operate  on  operational 
radius  missions. 

The  confirmation  by  Brezhnev  that  the  Backfire  production  rate  will  not  exceed 
30  per  year  is  of  little  military  significance.  This  statement  merely  confirms  the 
current  plans  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  allow  it  to  have  operational  in  the 
inventory  by  1985,  according  to  a  statement  recently  made  by  Dr.  Perry,  380  to  400 
Backfires.  This  number  of  Backfire  bombers  will  exceed  the  number  of  aging  B-52s 
which  the  United  States  will  have  in  its  inventory  at  the  expiration  of  the  Treaty  in 
1985.  Military  studies  indicate  that  the  Backfire  could  deliver  an  additional  one- 
third  of  the  already  large  total  throw-weight  capability  of  the  USSR  upon  the 
United  States.  The  statement  in  the  SDNR  that  President  Carter  affirmed  that  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  aircraft  comparable  to  Backfire  has  no  practical  value. 
Certainly  the  United  States  has  a  right  to  build  whatever  type  of  aircraft  it  needs  to 
further  its  military  objectives.  If  the  airplane  built  is  capable  of  reaching  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  an  unrefueled  mission,  the  Soviets  would  state  that 
it  must  be  counted  in  the  inventory  and  we  would  have  no  grounds  for  disputing 
their  argument.  The  implication  that  we  will  build  an  aircraft  comparable  to  the 
Backfire,  which  the  United  States  does  not  need,  and  at  the  same  time  will  claim 
that  it  should  not  count,  will  undoubtedly  be  interpreted  by  the  Soviets  as  a  lame 
attempt  by  the  United  States  to  justify  by  whatever  arguments  it  can,  that  the 
United  States  is  not  making  a  concession  of  monumental  proportions  in  failing  to 
insist  that  the  Backfires  count  in  the  Soviet  aggregate. 

Finally,  the  SDNR  reference  that  President  Carter  stated  "that  the  United  States 
enters  into  the  SALT  II  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  commitments  contained  in 
the  Soviet  statement  and  that  it  considers  the  carrying  out  of  these  commitments  to 
be  essential  to  the  obligations  under  the  Treaty"  is  of  little,  if  any,  worth.  If  the 
commitments  are  essential  obligations  of  the  Treaty,  they  should  obviously  have 
been  included  in  the  Treaty.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  included  indicates  that  the 
Soviets  interpret  them  differently  and  treat  them  as  less  binding  than  commitments 
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in  the  Treaty.  Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  above,  Brezhnev's  promises  on  the 
Backfire  deal  with  limitations  which  have  no  real  significance. 

Issue. — Exchange  on  range/payload  upgrade  of  Backfire. 

Discussion. — The  SDNR  states  that  at  Vienna  President  Carter  "made  clear  that 
any  significant  upgrade  in  range/payload  capability  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Soviet  Backfire  assurances."  The  Soviets'  response  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by 
US  unilateral  interpretations  of  their  statement  is  a  clear  rebuff  to  the  President's 
statement  and  is  in  total  keeping  with  the  way  the  Soviets  have  treated  both  issues: 
US  unilateral  statements  and  the  Backfire  issue.  In  January  1976  the  United  States 
pressed  the  Soviets  for  a  statement  on  the  profile  of  the  Backfire  bomber.  When 
subsequently  questioned  about  this  profile,  the  Soviets  submitted  another  profile 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  first  profile  and  which  indicated  that  the  Backfire 
would  in  fact  have  intercontinental  capabilities.  When  this  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Soviets  they  simply  withdrew  their  second  profile  statement  and  said  they  would 
not  submit  any  further  ones.  This  preemptory  and  cavalier  treatment  of  an  impor- 
tant issue  is  indicative  of  poor  US  negotiating  tactics  and  often  of  major  US 
concessions  made  to  the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  series  of  major  SALT  issues. 

ENCLOSURE   2 

In  a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  dated  September  13,  1979,  my 
comments  were  requested  on  five  issues  covered  in  the  State  Department  paper 
which  were  raised  by  Senator  Glenn  at  the  executive  session.  My  comments  on  each 
of  these  five  issues  are  covered  in  Enclosure  1. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  letter  from  the  Committee  states  that  Senator  Glenn 
has  requested  additional  information — in  the  form  of  a  comparable  "negotiating 
record" — from  the  State  Department  on  five  topics.  The  letter  added  that  any 
information  I  could  provide  on  the  above  would  be  appreciated.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
comment  on  the  State  Department's  replies  if  the  Committee  will  forward  them  to 
me.  Since  I  do  not  have  access  to  records,  my  contingency  replies  on  these  topics 
must  of  a  necessity  be  general  in  nature  and  confined  to  what  I  can  recall  from 
memory.  With  these  caveats  in  mind  I  am  making  the  general  observations  below 
with  the  understanding  that  I  will  be  able  to  provide  more  detailed  responses 
concerning  the  topics  after  I  have  received  the  State  Department's  replies. 

Before  giving  my  detailed  comments,  I  would  like  to  make  certain  observations  of 
a  background  nature.  First,  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  "negotiating  record" 
should  be  confined  to  exchanges  of  diplomatic  correspondence  and  to  transcripts  of 
plenary  sessions.  Second,  that  members  of  the  US  negotiating  team  were  not  always 
made  privy  to  official  diplomatic  exchanges  and  therefore  we  have  had  to  rely  in 
some  instances  upon  secondary  sources  or  hearsay.  In  this  connection,  our  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  was  contained  in  these  exchanges,  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  us  to  play  a  proper  role  as  negotiators  and  as  advisors  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  US  Chief  Negotiators.  Accordingly,  I  recommend  that  the  Senate  examine 
these  official  documents,  as  well  as  transcripts  of  records  of  the  plenary  sessions. 
Without  these  records  the  Committee  would  need  to  rely  upon  the  judgments  and 
interpretations  contained  in  secondary  sources,  such  as  the  State  Department  paper 
on  the  negotiating  record.  Third,  in  many  instances  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
Committee  to  evaluate  the  negotiating  record  unless  it  is  provided  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  Chief  of  the  US  Delegation.  These 
instruction  were  not  in  all  cases  made  available  to  the  members  of  the  US  negotiat- 
ing team. 

COMMENTS 

My  general  and  interim  comments  on  each  of  the  additional  topics  raised  by 
Senator  Glenn  follows: 

1.  Article  IV.9  The  negotiations  involved  in  both  parties  accepting  the  term  "new 
types  of  ICBMs" 

Comments. — The  negotiations  involved  in  connection  with  accepting  the  term 
"new  types"  resulted  in  a  final  position  which  in  fact  permits  several  rather  than 
one  new  type  of  ICBM  to  be  developed  under  SALT  II.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this  which  I  have  discussed  in  detail  in  Enclosure  1  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  Article  IV.9.  Let  me  here  summarize  three  of  the  points  I  have 
made  earlier  and  introduce  a  fourth  argument  which  is  of  relevance  here.  First,  the 
United  States  wanted  11  parameters  to  be  included  in  the  definition  of  a  new  type 
ICBM.  Because  the  Soviets  objected  to  five  of  the  more  specific  parameters  they 
were  not  included  in  the  final  definition.  Second,  the  United  States  was  willing  to 
permit  a  five  percent  deviation,  plus  or  minus,  in  the  parameters  agreed  upon.  The 
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Soviets  were  willing  to  agree  to  a  plus  five  percent  variation.  In  the  end  we  traded 
Soviet  agreement  to  a  minus  five  percent  variation  for  agreement  to  drop  the  five 
more  specific  parameters.  These  five  parameters  were  in  fact  more  important  for 
establishing  a  meaningful  definition  of  a  new  type  ICBM  as  the  JCS  pointed  out, 
than  was  the  minus  five  percent  variation.  Third,  the  five  more  detailed  parameters 
were  those  which  would  have  required  access  to  unencrypted  telemetry  for  adequate 
verification  of  a  new  type  ICBM.  Thus  the  Soviets  will  be  permitted  by  the  Treaty  to 
encrypt  telemetry  pertaining  to  these  parameters  without  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement.  Fourth,  agreement  on  constraints  on  lighter  weight  reentry  vehicle 
on  the  exempt  one  new  type  of  ICBM,  important  in  terms  of  fractionation  and 
verification,  was  not  pursued  by  the  United  States.  There  are  other  important 
aspects  of  this  issue.  However,  the  above  should  suffice  to  cause  the  Senate  to  want 
to  examine  the  entire  negotiating  record  pertaining  to  the  term  "new  type  of  ICBM" 
and  the  reasons  why  up  to  five  new  light  ICBMs  can  be  developed  and  deployed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  without  violating  the  "letter  of  the  agreement." 

2.  Article  IV.IO.  The  background  and  rationale  for  accepting  May  1,  1979  as  the 

base  for  ICBM  MIRV  limitations 
Comments.— The  basic  reason  why  the  United  States  accepted  May  1,  1979  as  the 
base  for  ICBM  MIRV  limitations  was  to  "grandfather"  tests  prior  to  that  time. 
While  negotiations  were  in  progress  on  limiting  the  exempted  new  type  to  10  RVs, 
the  Soviets  tested  several  ICBMs  in  a  manner  which  indicated  that  the  Soviets  could 
subsequently  deploy  12  or  14  RVs  on  the  exempted  ICBM.  Tests  of  this  nature  were 
repeated  in  late  December  1978  during  what  were  then  believed  to  be  the  final 
meetings  on  SALT  II.  Even  while  negotiations  were  in  progress  to  define  "maneu- 
ver" and  "release  procedures,"  the  Soviets  again  conducted  tests  in  April  1979 
which  violated  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  and  would  have  violated  the  letter  of  the 
agreement  if  one  had  in  fact  been  reached.  Accordingly,  when  the  final  language 
was  adopted  on  the  definition  of  a  "new  type  ICBM,"  we  offered  to  push  the  base 
date  forward  to  May  1,  1979,  thus  "grandfathering"  any  Soviet  tests  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  be  interpreted  as  a  violation  of  the  agreement  reached  on 
this  definition. 

3.  Article  XV.3.  The  negotiations  (SALT  II  and  SALT  I)  leading  to  acceptance  of 

the  sentence  "This  obligation  shall  not  require  changes  in  current  construction, 

assembly,  conversion,  or  overhaul  practices" 
Comment— PiS  a  general  observation  this  statement  was  accepted  because  the 
Soviets  were  apprehensive  that  we  might  raise  doubts  about  the  impact  of  their 
practices— which  they  did  not  wish  to  change — on  their  compliance  with  the  specific 
wording  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

4.  Article  XV.3.  Second  Common  Understanding,  Discussion  of  the  telemetry  ex- 

emption issue,  prior  to  the  Vienna  summit 
Comment— This  issue  is  covered  in  some  detail  in  Enclosure  1.  In  general,  the 
Soviets  made  it  clear  that  they  consider  any  interference  with  their  exemption  of 
encrypted  telemetry  to  be  unwarranted.  After  Senator  Glenn  raised  the  encryption 
question  in  Geneva  the  US  negotiators  pushed  the  item  with  more  vigor.  However, 
as  discussed  in  Enclosure  1,  the  United  States  finally  agreed  to  provisions  which  are 
meaningless  because  they:  (1)  Permit  encryption;  (2)  shift  the  burden  of  proof  on 
violations  to  the  challenger  that  such  encryption  deliberately  impedes  verification; 
and  (3)  require  the  challenger  to  show  that  the  deliberate  act  impedes  verification  of 
only  agreed-upon  provisions.  In  connection  with  this  last  point  all  provisions  requir- 
ing unimpeded  access  to  unencrypted  telemetry,  which  the  JCS  had  recommended, 
were  successfully  excluded  by  the  Soviets  from  the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

5.  Article  XVI.  1.   The   negotiations  surrounding  the  exclusion  of  single  ICBM 

launches  not  planned  to  extend  beyond  the  national  territory  of  either  party 

from  the  requirement  of  advance  notification 
Comment— The  United  States  stated  in  plenary  session  its  belief  that  prior  notifi- 
cation of  all  ICBM  launches  would  be  a  confidence-building  measure  because  it 
would  reduce  anxiety  when  such  launches  occurred.  However,  the  Soviets  were 
unwilling  to  agree  to  such  a  provision,  instead  stating  that  only  those  of  their 
launches  extending  beyond  their  own  territory  need  be  reported.  Although  language 
subsequently  agreed  upon  requires  notification  when  there  are  multiple  launches  of 
ICBMs,  because  of  geographical  factors,  the  U.S.S.R.  with  its  huge  land  mass,  will  in 
practice  be  exempted  from  reporting  approximately  80  percent  of  its  launches.  The 
US,  on  the  other  hand,  will  give  prior  notification  of  all  of  its  launches.  The  way 
this  issue  was  negotiated  and  finally  resolved  is  but  one  additional  example  of  poor 
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negotiation  by  the  United  States  and  of  US  willingness  to  accept  solutions  favoring 
the  U.S.S.R. 


Letter  to  Senator  Charles  Percy  From  General  Bernard  W.  Rogers 

Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe, 

October  11.  1979. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Many  thanks  for  your  rencent  letter  in  which  you  asked 
my  views  on  certain  issues  related  to  SALT  IL  I  appreciate  your  providing  copies  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Europ)ean  parliamentarians  who  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  provide  you  my  observations  which  are  based  on  my  having  been 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  since  29  June  1979.  As  you  are  aware, 
prior  to  that  time  I  was  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  intimately  involved  with  the  SALT  II  treaty  as  it  moved 
through  its  negotiating  process  the  last  thirty  months. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ratification  of  SALT  II  is  considered  crucial  by  our 
NATO  Allies  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  The  adverse  impact  which  non-ratification  would  have  on  the  credibility  of  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  the  Alliance,  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Office  of 
the  President,  and  thus  on  our  future  relations  with  our  Allies. 

b.  The  adverse  impact  which  non-ratification  would  have  on  the  Alliance  decision 
to  modernize  NATO  s  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  in  order  to  deter  the  growing  threat 
from  the  East.  This  decision,  vital  for  the  Alliance,  is  coupled  with  the  Alliance's 
desire  for  arms  control  negotiations  to  reduce  and  balance  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  Theater  Nuclear  Forces.  Our  Allies  perceive  the  SALT  II  negotiating  process  as 
affording  that  opportunity  to  get  to  SALT  III. 

c.  Non-ratification  would  cause  our  allied  nations  considerable  concern  about 
future  U.S.-Soviet  relations,  and  the  impact  such  relations  would  have  upon  them 
individually  and  the  Alliance  collectively. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  comments  by  some  persons  that  many  influential  non-U.S., 
NATO  political  and  military  leaders  are  opposed  to  the  treaty.  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  the  case.  There  may  be  some  who  are  opposed.  Perhaps  there  are  some  provisions 
about  which  other  European  leaders  are  concerned,  but  I  believe  these  leaders  do 
support  the  treaty's  ratification. 

As  the  SACEUR,  charged  with  guaranteeing  the  military  security  of  Allied  Com- 
mand Europe,  I  hope  that  the  SALT  II  treaty  will  be  ratified  in  the  very  near 
future. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Bernard  W.  Rogers, 

General,  U.S.  Army, 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 
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